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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  new  text- book  on  Rhetoric, 
the  aatlior  asks  attention  to  these  features  as  characteristic : 

(1.)  It  is  kept  in  the  foreground  throughout,  that  the 
fundamental  law  of  rhetoric  is  adaptation  ;  that  the  form 
of  discourse,  like  the  fashion  of  clothing,  has  no  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  is  or  is  not  artistic  as  it  does  or  does  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  designed,  at  the  time  and  under  the  eirouni' 
stances. 

(2.)  That  the  student  may  look  on  rhetoric  as  an  art, 
not  like  trigonometry  which  he  may  use,  but  like  arithme- 
tic which  he  7nust  use,  its  most  important  laws  are  devel- 
oped in  the  practical  treatment  of  Conversation  and 
Letter- Writing.  The  boy  who  does  not  care  to  be  taught 
speech-making  and  verse-writing  may  be  glad  of  help  to 
feel  at  ease  among  strangers,  and  to  write  a  business 
letter. 

To  this  is  added  instruction  in  Narration  and  Descrip- 
tion. These  are  forms  of  composition  in  which  the  essen- 
tial element  is  not  literary  taste  but  personal  experience. 
Any  man  may  be  called  upon  to  tell  or  to  write  for  the 
newspaper  what  he  has  done  or  seen,  and  every  man 
should  be  able  to  do  it  well. 

Because  Conversation,  Letter-Writing,  Narration,  and 
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Description  are  of  immediate  interest  to  every  one,  they 
are  the  essential  portion  of  the  subject,  and  for  scholars 
who  do  not  care  for  more,  this  part  of  the  book,  including 
a  full  treatment  of  Punctuation,  is  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  called  "  The  Elements  of  Practical  Rhetoric." 

(3.)  With  the  Essay  begins  what  is  properly  literary 
work.  One  vimt  converse,  write  letters,  narrate,  describe, 
— and  the  only  question  is  whetlier  one  shall  do  it  well  or 
ill.  But  one  need  not  write  for  the  magazines  or  deliver 
orations  or  publish  poems,  unless  one  has  a  taste  that  way. 
Hence  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  kept  distinct,  and 
for  those  who  so  prefer  it  is  published  in  a  separate  volume, 
called  "  A  System  of  Advanced  Rhetoric." 

Especial  pains  has  been  taken  in  the  treatment  of  Prep- 
aration and  Invention.  The  principles  laid  down  are 
familiar  to  practised  writers,  but  are  usually  reached  by 
experience  instead  of  by  instruction.  It  is  believed  that 
these  chapters  will  do  much  for  young  authors  to  make 
the  way  easy  and  definite. 

(4.)  The  mechanism  of  composition,  instead  of  being 
scattered  throughout  the  book,  is  gathered  into  Part  I., 
serving  as  an  introduction.  The  treatment  differs  from 
that  usually  found  in  so-called  "  Composition  Books,"  in 
that  it  treats  the  sentence  from  a  point  of  view  purely 
rhetorical.  Hence  arrangement  of  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  is  made  prominent,  the  principles  under  this  head 
being  distinguished  from  the  rest  under  the  title  of 
"Observations."  These  will  be  found  to  occupy  more 
than  half  the  space  given,  and  their  importance  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

For  those  who  desire.  Part  I.  is  published  by  itself,  in  a 
volume  called  "  Outlines  of  Sentence-Making." 

(5.)  Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  profusion  of  illus- 


trations,  believed  in  this  sabject  to  be  particularly  essen- 
tial. Anecdotes  have  been  chosen  wherever  practicable, 
because  a  blunder  that  is  ludicrous  is  more  easily  remem- 
bered and  avoided.  The  bearing  of  the  anecdote  on  the 
principle  illustrated  will  not  always  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
most  pupils ;  but  the  point  will  be  found  when  searched 
for,  and  the  profit  will  be  greater  for  the  search.  Through- 
out the  author  has  aimed  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  ex- 
haustive ;  to  quicken  thought  as  well  as  to  convey  infor- 
mation. 

(6.)  The  multitude  of  quotations  from  leading  authors 
on  rhetoric  serves  a  double  purpose,  the  language  of  most 
of  tliem  being  referred  to  throughout  the  book  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  style.  It  is  believed  that  the  fre- 
quency of  credit  given  will  be  in  most  cases  sufficient 
acknowledgment ;  but  in  a  few  instances  the  memorandum 
of  the  source  of  a  quotation  has  been  lost.  Two  books,  so 
far  the  best  in  their  respective  departments  that  intelli- 
gent treatment  must  follow  them  closely,  deserve  especial 
mention  :  these  are,  "  The  Ail  of  Extempore  Speech,"  by 
M.  Bautain  ;  and  "  The  Art  of  Reading,"  by  M.  Legouv^. 

Upon  a  subject  like  this,  always  a  favorite  theme  with 
the  best  writers,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  hope  for 
originality.  What  is  true  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and  what 
should  be  announced  as  new  in  principle  might  safely  be 
condemned  as  untrue.  Yet  because  rhetoric  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  the  application  of  its  principles  must  vary  with 
the  age  and  the  people  where  it  is  to  be  exercised.  This 
is  an  age  of  newspapers,  and  we  are  a  busy  people — with 
little  leisure  to  contemplate  beauty  of  diction,  but  accus- 
tomed to  glance  down  the  column  to  see  what  the  writer  is 
aiming  at  and  whether  he  hits  it. 

As  a  practical  art,  modern  rhetoric  must  accept  and 
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yield  to  this  tendency,  and  its  canons  of  criticism  mnst  be 
applied  to  the  morning  journals.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in 
this  book  at  what  point  in  the  Iliad  the  first  simile  occurs ; 
but  there  are  many  quotations  from  newspapers  just  now 
most  popular,  with  some  effort  to  distinguish  power  from 
bombast,  humor  from  vulganty  and  imbecility.  This  criti- 
cism the  student  is  expected  to  carry  further  and  apply  to 
his  daily  reading — which  is  more  likely  to  be  of  the  Kew 
York  Herald  and  the  Burlington  Hawkeye^  than  of 
Hesiod  and  Catullus. 

In  short,  this  book  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
whose  daily  work  it  has  been  for  some  years  to  read  and 
select  and  publish  manuscripts,  who  knows  from  experi- 
ence the  actual  diflSculties  and  faults  of  young  writers,  and 
who  would  like  to  help  them.  Hence  the  treatnient 
throughout  is  practical  rather  than  scholastic,  adding 
much  that  is  unusual  in  text-books  of  the  kind,  and  omit- 
ting some  things  that  since  the  time  of  Campbell  and  Blair 
have  been  considered  conventional.  The  author  hopes 
that  trial  will  prove  these  changes  to  have  been  made  with 
good  reason,  and  the  book  to  have  contributed  sometliing 
toward  general  culture  in  good  speech  and  good  writing. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  RHETORIC. 


PART  I. 
Sentbnce-Makino. — Through  Facility  to  Felicity. 

PART  IL 
CJONVERSATION.  —Main  Purpose,  to  Promote  Sociability. 

PART  III. 
Letter-Writing. — Main  Purpose,  to  Convey  Information. 

PART  IV. 
The  Essay. — Main  Purpose,  to  Interest. 

PART  V. 
Oratory. —Main  Purpose,  to  Persuade. 

PART  VI. 
Poetry. — Main  Purpose,  Contemplation. 


PART  I. 


SENTENCE-MAKING 


PART  L 
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SECTION  FIRST. 


SIMPLE  SENTENCES. 


Composition  is  the  art  of  arranging  our  thoughts, 
and  expressing  them  in  appropriate  language. 

All  thoughts  are  expressed  by  means  of  Sentences. 

The  formation  of  Sentences  is  therefore  the  first  step  in 
Composition. 

The  Simple  Sentence  is  the  basis  of  composition, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  other  sentences.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  a  single  thought,  and  con- 
tains only  one  Subject  and  one  Predicate. 

All  other  sentences  are  merely  combinations  of  Simple 
Sentences.  They  must  therefore  contain  two  or  more 
Subjects,  and  two  or  more  Predicates. 

The  Subject  in  every  Simple  Sentence  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed;  the  Predicate  is  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  the  Subject. 


XVlii                                  THE  SUBJECT. 

Exanvple%. 

SUBJECT. 

PREDICATE. 

Birds 

fly. 

Some  birds    !     fly  swiftly. 

Some  birds  of  prey 

fly  very  swiftly. 

Some  birds  of  prey  having  secarcd  tlieir 

victim. 

fly  very  swiftly  with  it  to  the 

[Paiit  I. 


In  the  first  example  we  have  the  simplest  form  of  the  Subject 
and  Predicate ;  in  the  other  three,  we  have  expanded  forms. 

The  Object. — When  the  Predicate  contains  a  transi- 
tive verb,  it  can  be  subdivided  into  Predicate  and  Object. 
Thus: 


SUBJECT. 

The  scholar 
The  diligent  scholar 
The  diligent  wholar  being 
always  prepared. 


PREDICATE. 

repeats 

repeats  correctly 
repeats  correctly  to  his 
master 

THE  SUBJECT. 


OBJECT. 

the  lessons, 
the  leffsons  of  the  day. 
the  diiferent  lessons  of  the 
day. 


The  Subject  of  a  Simple  Sentence  may  be  either 
(1)  a  JS'oun,  (2)  a  Pronoim,  (3)  an  Adjective  used  as  a 
noun,  (4)  an  Infinitive,  or  (5)  a  Participle.     Thus : 

(1)  ProcrastincUion  is  the  thief  of  time. — Young.  (2)  He  taught 
us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.— Tickell  (of  Addison).  (3)  The 
upright  shall  prosper.  (4)  To  suppress  the  truth  may  be  a  duty  to 
others  ;  never  to  utter  a  falsehood  is  a  duty  to  ourselves. — Babe. 
(5)  Doing  his  duty  is  the  delight  of  a  good  man. 

Exercise  I. — Complete  the  following  sentences  by  sup- 
plying appropriate  subjects. 

Note  I.— Every  affirming  sentence  begins  with  a  Capital^  and  ends 
with  a  Period,     See  page  257. 

Example. — The  shepherd  tends  his  flock.  — tends  his  flock. 
— praises  the  scholar.  — overcomes  difficulties.  — enlightens  the 
earth.  — promotes  health.  — import  cargoes.  — succeeds  sum- 
mer, —cultivates  the  ground.  — produces  fruit.  — moves  the 
%mxi,    —gather  moss,    —lash  the  shore.    — sounds  the  charge. 
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— cleayes  the  air.  — plonglis  the  main.  — ^btiild  nests.  — make 
long  voyages.  — gaards  the  house.  — yields  a  costly  fur.  — 
buries  its  eggs  in  the  sand.  — ^walks  rapidly  over  the  hot  desert. 
— often  baffles  the  hounds.  — is  adapted  to  their  kind  of  life. 
— are  termed  oviparous.  — forms  a  diphthong.  — are  called  poly- 
syllables. — is  the  ear.  — directs  all  animals  in  the  choice  of 
food.  — lies  between  the  tropics.  — is  situated  between  the 
torrid  and  the  north  frigid  zone.  — affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  doom  of  insatiable  ambition.  — cannot  vie  with  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.    — will  prove  a  source  of  happiness. 

Obs.  I  • — The  subject  usually  precedes  the  predicate ; 
but  may  follow  it  when  the  sentence  is  introduced  by  itj 
this,  therCy  noWy  etc.,  as  in  the  following  sentence :  It  is 
easy  to  go. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  general  understanding  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  since  both  have 
in  English  the  same  form.  In  the  sentence,  John  struck  James,  it 
would  be  impossible  t#<iell.fl^hich  struck  and  which  received  the 
blow  except  on  the  general  principle  of  arrangement  that  the  sub- 
ject precedes  and  the  object  follows  the  verb.  Hence  in  poetry, 
the  fact  that  this  principle  is  often  disregarded  may  occasion  am- 
biguity.    Thus : 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillnera  holds. — Obat. 

The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose. 

And  him  oatlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. — Shakspxhx. 

See  also  pages  293,  294. 

Infinitives  commonly  give  up  their  formal  place  as 
subject  or  as  object,  mostly  in  favor  of  a  provisional  pro- 
noun— Uy  thisj  that. 

The  anticipation  of  the  infinitive  by  means  of  it  is  exceedingly 
frequent.  **  It  was  not  easy  to  wound  his  feelings  ;  "  "  My  patron 
had  it  not  in  his  ix>wer  to  introduce  me  i^ersonally ; "  it  is  the 
formal  subject  in  tlie  one  case,  and  the  formal  object  in  the  other, 
while  the  infinitives  to  wound  and  to  introduce,  which  are  the  real 
subject  and  object,  are  formally  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  the 
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pronoun.  In  careful  writing,  the  form  in  to  has  a  monopoly  of  this 
usage.  — BajOx. 

Thus,  we  should  not  say,  ''  It  was  not  easy  wounding  his  feel- 
ings ;  *'  '<  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  introducing  me  personally." 

Obs.  2. — The  natural  order  of  words  in  a  sentence 
may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  first  law  of  Force, 
that  emphatic  wards  must  stand  inposUums  emphatic  he- 
catise  unusual  /  as  when  the  subject  is  removed  from  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  or  the  predicate  is  put  there. 
Thus: 

Much  is  this  inonlcated  by  Cioero  and  Qnintilian.— Blair. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare.— TunmoH. 
And  MhrUkM  the  wild  sea-mew. — Btboiv. 
Bat  whoeo  went  his  rounds,  when  flew  bat,  flitted  midge.— Bbownxmg. 

When  the  subject  is  a  pronoun,  the  object  may  in  like  manner 
be  put  before  the  verb.     Thus  : 

Some  he  impriaoned,  others  ho  pat  to  death. 

Military  oourage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish  Qormfc^*  tilSft'iwMuus  and  prating  Frrach- 
man,  of  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard,  he  nenmr  powcsccs  nor  values. 

But  where  both  subject  and  object  are  substantives,  such  inver- 
sion would  produce  ambiguity  (see  Obs.  1,  page  xix).  To  indicate 
emphasis,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  sentence  must  be  changed. 
In  the  sentence,  ''  John  struck  James,**  we  can  in  sx>eaking  give 
special  stress  to  either  of  the  three  words  that  we  wish  especially 
to  emphasize.  In  writing  we  can  italicize  either  of  the  three,  as, 
"John  struck  James,"  where  it  is  assiuned  that  James  is  struck,  and 
the  question  is  as  to  who  did  it ;  or,  "  John  struck  James/'  where 
it  is  assumed  that  John  did  something  to  James,  and  the  question 
is  as  to  what  he  did  to  him ;  or,  "  John  struck  James,^*  where  it  is 
assumed  that  John  struck  somebody,  and  the  question  is  as  to 
whom  he  struck.  But  both  vocal  emphasis  and  written  italics  are 
so  frequently  misused  that  it  is  better  so  to  construct  the  sentence 
that  the  arrangement  shall  make  the  meaning  clear.  Thus  the 
three  meanings  of  the  sentence  given  are  indicated  clearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  was  John  that  struck  James ;  What  John  did  to  James  was  to  strike  him  :  It  was 
James  that  was  struck  by  John. 
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The  emphasis  of  the  predicate  might  be  shown  by  this  arrange- 
ment, '*  Struck  was  James  by  John."  This  inversion  would  be 
suitable  in  x>oetry,  and  is  sometimes  unobjectionable  in  prose  of 
an  elevated  character.  But  with  ideas  and  words  so  common- 
place as  these  such  an  arrangement  would  be  bombastic. 

Obs.  3.  Inversion. — ^We  can  often  put  the  verb 
before  the  subject  by  beginning  with  an  adverb,  or  other- 
wise changing  the  form  of  the  sentence.  This  structure 
is  called  Inversion.    Thus : 


There  goes  a  man,  down  the 

road. 
Scarcely     had    Tom     spoken, 

when,  etc. 
Then  came  the  crisis. 
Such  was  his  fate. 


Now  is  your  time. 

No  sooner  had  we  started,  than. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 
Swiftly  flew  the  arrow. 


Especially  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  is  it  common  to 
use  such  forms  as,  Were  I  an  officer^  instead  of.  If  I  were 
an  olHcer. 


Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  lan- 
guage bears,  much  more  than  others ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  in- 
stance, much  more  than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ment is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strength, 
dignity,  and  measured  harmony  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style 
possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  his 
"  Inquiry  into  Virtue ; "  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not 
strictly  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  that  artificial  construction 
which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice  : 

Thia,  ma  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is  what,  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  re- 
mark. Where  there  in  thin  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostasy  from  all  candor, 
tmat,  or  eqnitj,  there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  miser}*  which  is  con- 
•eqnent.  Seldom  U  the  case  raisconHtrucd,  when  at  worKt.  The  misfortane  !.<%  that  we 
look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  standi,  in  less  degree.  As  if,  to  be  ab- 
■olntdy  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the  greatest  misery  :  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree, 
should  be  no  misery  or  harm  at  all.  Which,  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own 
that  'tis  the  greatest  HI  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmoet  manner  maimed  or  distorted  ;  but 
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that,  to  lone  the  nw  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in  some  idngle  organ  or  member, 
it  no  ill  worthy  of  the  least  notice,    (ii.  88.) 

Here  is  no  violenoe  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are  many 
inyeruons.  All  is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art;  which  is  the 
greatest  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  nq^d  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison  to  see  quite  a 
different  order  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

Our  dght  it  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful,  of  all  our  flenses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
oontinnee  the  longest  in  acti<m,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoy- 
ments. The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  nil 
other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  cdors ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much 
strained  and  confined  in  its  operati<ni8,  etc.— iS^pecfaJor,  No.  411. 

In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  order  of  the  language  :  and  if,  by  this  means,  he  has 
less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return,  more 
nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity  ;  which  are  beauties  of  a  higher 
order. — Blaib. 

It  is  not  upon  such  changes  as  these  that  I  propose  to  remark,  bnt  upon  certain  rather 
Btwfangled  forms  of  expression  which  seem  to  me  affected  and  not  felicitous.  The  first 
of  these  which  I  shall  bring  up  is  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  verbs  6«,  Aaptf,  and  do 
in  sentences  in  whidi  the  latter  clause  makes  a  comparison  with  something  set  forth  in 
the  former.    For  example : 

Lord  George  also  was  displeased— more  thoroughly  displeased  than  had  been  hii*  wife. 
— Tboxxopx  :  I*openjov^  Chapter  4. 

Bankruptcy  has  tended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  produce  bankruptcy ;  and 
tot  all  purposes  of  panic  as  well  as  business.  New  York  and  London  are  as  close  as  loert 
London  and  Manchester  a  few  years  ago.— Pall  Mall  Budget^  June  8,  1878. 

It  it  needless  to  give  more  instances :  the  writing  of  the  day  is  full  of  them,  and  Mr. 
Trollope,  the  chief,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  offenders,  is  but  the  fore- 
most man  of  a  multitude.  This  placing  of  the  verb  directly  after  the  conjunction  or 
preposition  is  a  new  trick  in  style.  It  in  sheer  affectation,  and,  if  I  do  not  err,  is  quite  un- 
English.  In  such  sentences  as  thote  given  above,  che  simple  English  construction  in, 
**  more  thoroughly  displeased  than  his  wife  had  been^^  *'  are  as  close  a«  London  and  Man- 
chester toert  a  few  years  ago."^  The  placing  of  the  rabjoct  of  the  verb  after  it,  except  by 
poetic  license,  or  in  very  elevated  prose  (and  even  there  with  great  discretion),  !.<«  not 
Bni^h,  it  is  not  clear,  it  is  not  natural.  No  good  opeaker  of  Englioh  would  talk  in  this 
style,  even  in  the  soberest  conversation.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Macaulay  never  n^es 
this  constmction,  nor  Cardinal  Newman,  a  very  correct  writer,  whose  taste  is  unexcep- 
tionable. The  fashion  came  in  not  long  ago  through  the  desire  to  avoid  a  verb  of  one 
syllaUe  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  For  example :  **  Mory  was  not  so  beautiful  oh  her  hih- 
ter  was.'*  To  end  the  sentence  with  a  dissyllable  inntead  of  a  monosyllable  (a  very  weak 
afleotationX  the  verb  was  transposed,  and  we  had,  **  As  teas  her  sister.'*  Whoever  wisheo 
to  write  clear,  manly,  and  simple  English  will  aTOid  this  foolish  fashion,  which,  however, 
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bas  beooms  ao  prevalont  tlutt  it  appears  with  a  most  lidicaloas  inoongrnity  eren  in  sach 
writixig  as  that  of  the  following  passage  from  a  report  of  a  dramatic  performance  by 
*^  Count  Joannes : " 

**  In  the  andioDoe  last  night  were  many  Yale  students,  who  were,  of  course,  boister- 
ous an  J  joUy,  and  led  the  attacks,  but  justice  requires  ihe  remark  that  they  did  not  say 
as  many  funny  things  as  did  two  or  three  newsboys  in  the  gallery/^— B.  G.  Whits. 

Exercise  II. — In  the  following  sentences,  change  the 
form  so  as  to  put  the  Predicate  before  the  Subject. 

Note  n. — An  inverted  clause  is  ustuHly  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  hy  a  Comma,     See  page  293. 

Eocamples.^-l^Q  express  is  going ;  There  goes  the  express.  The 
tug  of  war  is  coming  ;  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  What  he  said 
is  as  follows ;  This  is  what  he  said. 

I  never  before  saw  such  a  show.  If  I  had  known  yon  were 
sick  I  should  have  come  up.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again. 
He  jumped  up.  The  thermometer  dropped  down.  The  chair  fell 
over.  She  was,  he  said,  the  best  of  mothers.  The  issue,  my  law- 
yer writes,  is  doubtful.  He  was  not  once  defeated.  Satan  came 
also,  last  of  all.     They  didn't  care  for  him.     He  shall  go. 

After  inversion,  the  usual  order  of  subject  and  predicate 
seems  awkward;  as,  No  contemptible  orator  he  was. — 
Blaib. 

Exercise  III. — Reconstruct  the  following  sentences  so 
as  to  show  (1)  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  subject ;  (2) 
that  it  is  on  the  predicate ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  on  the  ob- 
ject. 

JEcofnpfe.— (2)  Found  was  the  water  by  the  crow.  Water  was 
found  by  the  crow  would  usually  answer  for  either  (1)  or  (3),  but 
if  more  positive  emphasis  is  required,  (1)  It  was  the  crow  that 
found  the  water ;  (3)  It  was  water  that  the  crow  foimd. 

The  crow  found  the  water. 

The  boy  threw  pebbles. 

Maiy  broke  the  pitcher. 

The  ostrich  inhabits  the  desert 

The  farmer  raises  com. 
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Obs.  4. — When  the  snbject  is  long  or  complicated  it 
is  well  to  summarize  it  before  the  verb. 

For  examples,  see  page  283. 

THE  OBJECT. 

The  Object  of  a  simple  sentence  may  be :  (1)  a 
Konn,  (2)  a  Pronoun,  (3)  an  Adjective  used  as  a  noun,  (4) 
an  Infinitive,  or  (6)  a  Participle. 

Examples. — (1)  Who  Bieols  mj  purse,  steals  trash,  (2)  We  loved 
her,  but  she  died.  (3)  His  views  and  affections  take  in  only  the 
visible.  (4)  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  (5)  He  prefers  walking  to 
riding. 

Exercise  IV. — Supply  objects  to  the  following  transi- 
tive verbs. 

Example. — The  sun  gilds  the  hill-top.  The  sun  gilds — .  The 
diligent  boy  deserves — .  Education  improves — .  Fools  de- 
spise— .  Bain  refreshes—.  The  gardener  prunes — .  The  boy 
repeats  his — .  The  king  levied — .  The  physician  prescribes — . 
Spring  revives — .  The  hunter  climbed — .  The  weary  laborer 
reached—.  Gk)od  men  comfort — .  Good  kingps  love  their — . 
The  bridge  spans — .     Ducks  frequent — . 

Participles  and  Verbai  Nouns  differ  in  that  a 
Participle  retains  the  notion  of  time  and  agrees  with  the 
noun,  while  the  Verbal  Koun  expresses  only  the  abstract 
idea  of  the  action,  and  is  the  object  of  the  noun  in  the 
possessive. 

Obs.  O. — Verbal  Nouns  should  be  avoided  where 
verbs  can  be  used  instead,  because  unless  iinmediatelv 
preceded  by  prepositions  they  may  often  be  mistaken  for 
participles. 

Exercise  V. — Change  the  following  sentences  by  con- 
verting the  verbal  nouns  into  phrases. 
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Excnnple, — ^When  Horace  trembled  for  the  life  of  Virgil,  it  was 
an  interesting  moment,  etc. 

Horace  [Horace's]  trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil  is  an  interest- 
ing moment  [episode]  in  the  history  of  poetry  and  [of]  fiiendship. 
— Gibbon. 

I  assure  yon  therefore  seriously,  and  upon  my  honor,  that  the 
carrying  [of]  this  point  seems  essential  to  the  success  of  this  meas- 
ure.— W.  Ptft. 

In  hot  climates,  the  letting  into  a  country  of  a  mass  [of]  stag- 
nant water,  etc. — Bentham. 

The  ascertaining  [of]  a  principle  in  metaphysical  science  is 
sometimes  the  clearing  up  of  a  doctrine  of  revelation. — W.  J.  Fox. 

Mr.  Mill  will  see  that  the  point  of  dubiety  spoken  of  was  one 
which  suggests  not  the  hanging  of  the  culprit,  but  the  sparing 
[of]  him. — P.  P.  Alexander. 

In  approaching  the  practical  problem,  there  are  two  parts  that 
wiU  need  to  be  kept  distinct — the  first  starting  of  the  new  system, 
and  the  keeping  [of]  it  going  after  it  has  been  started. — Cairns. 

MODIFIERS  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  OF  THE  OBJECT. 

Kinds  of  II^odifiers. — The  Subject  or  the  Object  may 
be  expanded  by  Modifiers  of  the  following  kinds:  (1) 
Adjectives;  (2)  Possessives;  (3)  Appositives;  (4)  Parti- 
ciples ;  (5)  Infinitives ;  (6)  Preposition  Phrases ;  (7)  Ad- 
verbial Phrases ;  (8)  Clauses. 

(I)  Adjectives  may  be  roughly  classed  as  (a)  De- 
scriptive, or  as  simply  {h)  Demonstrative. 

a.  Descriptive  Adjectives  limit  the  noun  by  nam- 
ing some  quality  belonging  to  it. 

Exercise  VI. — Supply  appropriate  adjectives  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

Example, — A  disobedient  child  is  a  grief  to  his  parents.  A — 
child  is  a  grief  to  his  parents.  A — zephyr  played  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  elephant  is  a  very — animal.  Gold  is  the— of  all 
metals.     A  red  morning  sky  betokens  a — day.     Hindostan  has  a 
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— climate.  Money  ia  a — source  of  strife.  Some  ground  requires 
— weeding.  The — heavens  are  a  sublime  spectacle.  A — bower  is 
pleasant  in  summer.  The  sheep  supplies  us  with  an  endless  va- 
riety of — material.  Wheat  was  at  one  time  a — article  of  food  in 
this  country.  The  rivers  afford  an — supply  of  fish.  A — friend  is 
the  cordial  of  life.  Milk  is  an — article  of  diet.  Hannibal  was 
a — enemy  to  the  Romans.  Belgium  is  a  very — country.  The 
Dutch  are  a  veiy — people.  Alfred  was  a — monarch.  The  wasp 
has  a — waist. 

Obs.  6.— Fitting  Adjectives. — The  descriptive 
f  djectives  employed  indicate  more  surely  than  any  other 
feature  the  quality  of  the  author's  style. 

Don*t  say 

It  tastes  nice,  when  you  mean  It  tastes  delicious. 


She  walks  nicely, 
He  did  it  nicely, 
She  looks  nice. 
The  water  is  nice. 
He  is  a  nice  man, 
A  nice  odor, 
A  nice  landscape, 
A  nice  smile, 
k^nice  mansion, 
A  nice  cottage, 
A  nice  companion, 


She  walks  gracefully. 
He  did  it  skilfully. 
She  looks  charming. 
The  water  is  refreshing. 
He  is  2k  pleasant  man. 
A  savory  odor. 
A  lovely  landscape. 
A  winning  smile. 
A  luxurious  mansion. 
A  snug  cottage. 
An  agreeable  companion. 


etc.,  etc. 

That  stupid  vulgarism  by  which  we  use  the  word  nice  to  de- 
note almost  every  mode  of  approbation,  for  almost  every  variety  of 
quality,  and  from  sheer  poverty  of  thought  or  fear  of  saying  any- 
thing definite,  wrap  up  everything  indiscriminately  in  this  charac- 
terless domino — speaking  in  the  same  breath  of  a  nice  cheese-cake, 
a  nice  tragedy,  a  nice  oyster,  a  nice  child,  a  nice  man,  a  nice  tree,  a 
fiice  sermon,  a  wtce  day,  and  a  nice  country. — ARorajEACON  Hare. 

When  I  first  looked  upon  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  I  was  unable 
to  find  a  word  to  express  my  feelings.  At  last  a  man,  a  stranger 
to  me,  who  arrived  about  the  same  time,  said,  **How  majestic  !  " 
(It  was  the  precise  term,  and  I  turned  around,  and  was  saying 
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'*  Thank  jon,  sir  !  that  is  the  exact  word  for  it,**  when  he  added, 
eodem  flaiu) — "  Yes,  how  yerj  pretty  !  " — GoLEBnx»E. 

Exercise  VII. — Substitute  other  adjectives  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

Example. — For  indigent,  x>oor,  needy ;  insujferahle,  intolerable, 
nnendurable;  jeering,  sneering,  scoffing;  community,  fraternity, 
society ;  flttng,  threw,  cast ;  individual,  character,  person ;  kicked^ 
drove,  spumed ;  rage,  fury,  passion ;  mean,  slavish,  servile ;  un- 
ruly,  ungovernable,  intractable ;  wealthy,  rich,  opulent ;  longing, 
panting,  desiring ;  forgiven,  excused,  pai'doned ;  conspicuous,  dis- 
tinguished, illustrious. 

At  Oxford,  Johnson  lived  during  about  three  years.  He  was 
indigent  even  to  raggedness  ;  and  his  look  provoked  a  mirth  and 
a  compassion  which  were  equally  insufferable  to  his  haughty 
temper.  He  was  expelled  from  the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church 
by  the  jeering  looks  which  the  members  of  that  aristocratical  com- 
munity flung  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable  individual 
placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door,  but  he  kicked  them  avfay  in  a  rage. 
Distress  made  him,  not  mean,  but  reckless  and  unruly.  No  wealthy 
gentleman  commoner,  longing  for  one-and-twenty,  could  have  used 
the  academical  dignities  with  more  gross  disdain.  Much  was  for- 
given, however,  to  a  stripling  so  loftily  conspicuous  by  abilities 
and  attainments. 

In  that  portion  of  the  western  section  of  this  empire  which  is 
ordinarily  designated  Somersetshire,  there  lately  resided,  and  per- 
haps lives  still,  a  gentleman  whose  appellation  was  Allworthy,  and 
who  might  well  be  termed  the  favorite  of  both  nature  and  fortune, 
because  both  of  these  seem  to  have  striven  which  should  bless  and 
endow  him  most.  In  this  contest,  nature  may  appear  to  have  come 
off  triumphant,  as  she  bestowed  on  him  many  endowments,  while 
fortune  had  only  one  gift  in  her  power ;  but  in  lavishing  this,  she 
was  so  very  lavish,  that  others  perhaps  may  consider  this  one  en- 
dowment to  have  been  more  than  equal  to  all  the  diversified  bless- 
ings which  he  enjoyed  from  natui*e.  From  the  anterior  of  these 
he  received  an  agreeable  appearance,  a  sound  constitution,  a  solid 
intellect,  and  a  good  heart ;  by  the  latter,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
lieirship  of  one  of  the  largest  possessions  in  the  country. 
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Forms  in  Comparison. — ^As  a  general  rale,  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees  are  formed  by  ap- 
pending er  and  est  to  adjectives  of  one  or  two  syllables, 
and  by  prefixing  7nore  and  most  to  adjectives  of  more  than 
two  syllables.  The  rule  is  not,  however,  arbitrary,  and 
some  writers  allow  themselves  great  liberty  in  the  matter. 

We  find  " honorablest *'  in  Bacon;    " virtuousest "  in  Milton; 

"beantiluller,"   *' beautifoUest,"  in  Carlyle;  **  unrivalledest "  in 

Ho  wells. 

Dean  Alford  speaks  of  ''  a  more  neat  way  of  expressing." 
Groans  and  tears,  looks  and  gestures,  a  flush  or  a  paleness,  are 

often  the  most  clear  reporters  of  the  heart,  aYid  speak  more  directly 

to  the  hearts  of  others. — Comhill  Magazine, 

Double  comparatives  are  of  course  inadmissible ;  as, 
The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable. — Addison. 

Obs.  7.— The  comparative  degree  must  be  used 
only  of  diflf^ent  objects,  or  of  the  same  object  at  different 
stages  of  its  existence.  Therefore  when  a  comparative  is 
followed  by  thauy  the  thing  compared  must  be  always  ex- 
cluded from  the  class  of  things  with  which  it  is  compared, 
by  other  or  some  such  word.     Thus  : 

The  letters  puhlished  after  O.  Lamb's  death  and  that  of  his  sis- 
ter, by  Mr.  Talfourd,  make  up  a  volume  of  more  interest  to  me 
than  any  [other]  book  of  human  composition. — C.  B.  Leslie. 

Probably  Lord  Halifax  is  better  versed  in  the  real  history  of  the 
period  .  .  .  than  any  [otJiei*]  living  man  or  (**Bear"  Elhs  ex- 
cepted) than  any  [otJier]  man  who  ever  lived. — Political  Poi'traits. 

'*Your  EngUshman  is  xust  as  serious  in  his  sports  as  in  auy 
[other]  act  of  his  life."  "Much  more  so,"  observed  Mr.  P. — C. 
Delmeb. 

Compare :  "  Scott*s  works  were  the  daily  food,  not  only  of  his 
countrymen,  but  of  all  educated  Europe."  Bain  corrects  this  to 
"  but  of  all  the  rest  of  educated  Europe,"  or  to  "  the  daily  food  not 
of  his  countrymen  alone : "  otherwise  the  implication  is  that  Scott*s 
countrymen  were  not  educated. 
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The  objects  compared  must  be  in  the  same  category. 
We  cannot  say,  There  is  no  nobler  calling  than  a  teacher. 

Compare  this  sign  in  Essex,  England : 

MO  HOBSX8  SHOD  OH  8UVDAT, 

Exoept  Siclrneu  and  Death, 

Obs.  8. — The  superlative  degree,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  used  only  of  objects  in  the  same  class. 

Tbns,  St  Peter's  is  greater  than  any  other  church  (not  than  any 
church),  but,  St.  Peter's  is  the  greatest  of  all  churches  (not,  of  all 
other  churches). 

Exercise  VJII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example. — ^It  was  the  happiest  time  he  had  ever  spent. 

It  was  the  happiest  time  he  had  ever  yet  spent. 

This  work  was,  however,  destined  to  cause  Lady  Morgan  more 
trouble  and  annoyance  than  she  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  literary  life. — Memoirs, 

Adam, 
The  oomelieKt  man  of  men  since  bom 
Hi«  aona.    The  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.— Miltoh. 

The  very  class  who,  of  all  other  citizens,  were  least  to  be  trusted. 
.  .  .  .  Who  they  pronounce  to  be  of  all  others  the  least  falli- 
ble in  their  judgment It  was  the  most  amiable,  although 

the  least  dignified,  of  all  the  party  squabbles  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded. — James  Williams. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  the  only  one  of  his  predecessors  who  slaugh- 
tered the  natives  of  the  regions  he  passed  through. — The  (London) 
Examiner. 

Errors  in  education  should  be  less  indulged  than  any. — Locke. 

I  know  none  so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Addison. — Blaib. 

No  writer  in  our  language  is  so  purely  English  as  he  is,  or  bor- 
rows so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. — Blaib. 

This  noble  nation  hath  of  all  others  admitted  fewer  corrup- 
tions.— Swift. 

The  vice  of  covetousness  is  what  enters  deepest  into  the  soul  of 
any  other. — Guardian, 
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There  is  no  talent  so  nsefnl  toward  rising  in  the  world  or  wliich 
puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality 
generally  possessed  by  the  dullest  of  people,  and  that  is,  in  com- 
mon language,  called  discretion. — Swift. 

Obs.  9. — The  superlative  of  two  seems  on  its 
face  an  absurd  expression,  and  the  young  writer  is  advised 
in  comparing  two  objects  to  use  the  comparative  degree, 
preceded  by  the  definite  article. 

Thus,  He  is  the  taller  of  the  two ;  not,  He  is  tallest  of  the  two. 

Dual  forms,  pertaining  to  two  objects  and  not  to  more 
than  two,  are  often  misused  in  composition,  but  should  be 
respected  by  those  who  would  write  irreproachably.  Camp- 
bell says : 

*'  Most  lang^ges  distinguish  dual  from  plural  in  numeral  [de- 
tnonstrcUive]  adjectives.     Thus  in  English, 


When  the  discourse  is  of 

collectively, 

distributively, 

indiscriminately, 

exclusively. 


tico ;  of  several: 
both,  all ; 
each,  every ; 
either,  any ; 
neither,  none; 
whether,  which. 


<i 


relatively  and  interrogatively. 
This  distinction  in  French  hath  been  overlooked  altogether, 
and  in  English  is  beginning  at  least  in  some  instances  to  be  con- 
founded." 

That  Campbell  himself  confounds  it  in  the  case  of  the 
comparative  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

We  say  rightly  either  "This  is  the  weaker  of  the  two,"  or  "  the 
weakest  of  the  two." — Rhetoric,  i.  383. 

How  Many  A.ltkrnativk8  ? — We  are  (n^tcfal  to  onr  et^teemcd  contemporary,  the 
Berald^  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  phraae  "  three  alternative^"  which,  it  wicma,  has 
got  into  our  columnK,  and  for  pronouncing  it  bed  Bnglinh.  We  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  corrected  when  we  are  in  the  wrong.  Such  correction  is  the  sure  meane  of  im- 
provement, and  improvement,  progress,  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  this  mortal  life.  Can- 
dor aluo  compels  us  to  say  that  the  IferaM  in  correct  in  it«  criticism,  and  that  the  die- 
ttonarles  generally  take  that  view  of  the  question  which  it  proi)OUud«.    Strictly  spcokiug. 
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an  •ItoniAtiTe  relates  to  tiie  opportunity  of  choosing  between  two  thingn ;  and  yet  if  a 
writer  speaks  of  three  or  four  alternatives,  his  English  is  not  abaolntely  vicioos,  because 
in  that  case  he  imagines  the  eboioe  to  be  made  between  one  of  the  things  he  refers  to  on 
one  side  and  all  the  others  on  the  other.  For  instance,  when  the  order  of  the  Osmanli 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Bennett  in  Constantinople,  in  recognition  of  his  distingnished  talents 
as  a  joomalist,  he  had  Keveral  alternatives,  namely,  first,  to  accept  the  compliment  or  to 
decline  it ;  secondly,  to  accept  It  unconditionally,  or  to  accept  it  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  made  an  Osmanli  of  the  first  class,  instead  of  the  second  or  third  class,  which 
was  offered  him ;  thirdly,  to  accept  il  on  condition  that  the  act  should  be  approved  by 
the  Administration  at  Washington  and  by  Congress ;  fourthly,  to  accept  it,  whether  with 
conditiooB  or  without,  and  to  keep  the  fact  privAie ;  or  fifthly,  to  accept  it  and  make  the 
fact  notorious.  Does  not  this  make  five  alternatives  open  to  Mr.  Bennett  iii  regard  to 
this  single  decoration  of  Turkish  knighthood  ?  Could  he  not  choose  either  one  of  them 
and  reject  all  the  rest,  putting  the  one  he  chose  on  one  side  and  all  the  others  together  on 
the  other,  thus  complying  with  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase  by  making  his  choice  be- 
tween two  things  only  ? 

We  take  pleasure  in  the  discussion  of  these  nice  questions  of  language  with  a  learned 
and  critical  journal  like  the  fferald ;  and  we  trust  that  whenever  it  sees  us  falling  into  a 
blundor,  it  will  administer  the  necessary  correction.— ^V.  Y.  Sun, 

Exercise  IX. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example. — The  mother  seemed  the  younger  of  the  two. 

The  mother  seemed  the  youngest  of  the  two. — Thackeray  (in 
Esmond). 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective 
in  comparison  of  the  former. — Addison. 

The  question  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  open  to  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  presiding  judge  and  the  witnesses  in  each  case,  neithet* 
of  whom  have  a  definite  standard  of  action  in  law  or  in  medicine  to 
guide  them  in  their  investigation. — North  American  Review. 

That  he  [ShaJc^[>e^*e\  wrote  the  plays  which  bear  his  name  we 
know ;  but  except  by  inference  we  do  not  know  the  years  in  which 
they  were  written,  or  even  that  in  which  eitlier  of  them  was  first 
performed. — ^Bichabd  Grant  Whtie. 

Feasant,  yeoman,  artisan,  tradesman,  and  gentleman  could  then 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  almost  as  far  as  they  could  be 
seen.  Except  in  cases  of  unusual  audacity,  neither  presumed  to 
wear  the  dress  of  his  betters. — Id. 

Obs.  I O.— Adverbs  for  Adjectives.— By  ellipsis 
adverbs  sometimes  do  duty  as  adjectives.  Though  not 
without  authority,  this  custom  should  be  avoided. 
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There  are  a  few  disagreeable  matters  of  style,  such  as  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  adverb  almost  as  an  adjective,  "  an  almost  child ; " 
and  the  same  misuse  of  other  adverbs,  as  in — '*  to  think  on  the 
once  themes  is  to  be  by  my  once  self ; "  and  **  joy  at  this  house's 
now  despair."  Such  things  as  these  are  too  dreadful  to  criticise. 
— H.  B.  FmiCAN. 

We  seem  to  remember  remarking  that  David  Davis  wouldn't 
look  badly  in  the  chair. — Springfield  Republican.  **  Look  badly  " 
looks  bad.  Overhaul  your  grammar. — Lowell  Courier,  We  copy 
the  above  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  the  schoolmaster. 
Among  people  who  lay  claim  to  culture  we  know  of  no  more  preva- 
lent solecism  than  this  **  look  badly,"  **feel  nicely"  atrocity.  One 
might  as  well  say  **feel  coldly,"  or  **feel  hotly." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Exercise  X. — Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to 
escape  the  use  of  adverbs  as  adjectives. 

Example. — In  the  situation  he  was  then  in. 

In  his  then  situation. — Johnson. 

The  seldom  use  of  it. — Tbench.  (Here  infrequent  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  seldom.) 

Our  Lord's  own  use  so  fi-equently  of  the  term. — Trench. 

For  in  my  then  circumstances,  the  note  was  of  much  more  con- 
sequence to  me. — Thackeray. 

After  the  then  country  fashion. — Einoslet. 

My  Lord  Duke's  entertainments  were  both  seldom  and  shabby. 
— ^Thackeray. 

Adjectives  for  Adverbs. — The  use  of  adjectives 
for  adverbs  is  inexcusable.     Thus : 

If  with  your  inferiors  speak  no  coarser  than  usual ;  if  ^ith  your 
superiors  no  finer. — Alford. 

He  that  lays  open  his  vanity  in  public  acts  is  no  less  absurd  than 
he  that  lays  open  his  bosom  to  an  enemy  whose  drawn  sword  is 
pointed  against  it ;  for  every  man  hath  a  dagger  in  his  hand  ready 
to  stab  the  vanity  of  another  whenever  he  perceives  it. — Fielding. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  speaker's  being  well  heard  does  not 
depend  near  so  much  on  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  as  on  their 
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distmctness ;  and  especially  on  the  clear  pronunciation  of  the  con- 
sonants.— ^Whatelt. 

Obs.  1  I  • — Tlie  English  adjective  usually  precedes  the 
noQD.   The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  thus  stated : 

Is  it  better  to  place  the  adjective  before  the  substantive,  or  the  substantive  before  the 
adjectivo  ?  Ought  we  to  say  with  the  French — un  ehetml  noir ;  or  to  say  as  we  do— a  black 
hone?  Probably  most  persons  oi  culture  would  decide  that  one  order  is  as  good  as  the 
other.  Alive  to  the  bias  produced  by  habit,  they  would  ascribe  to  that  the  preference 
they  feel  for  our  own  form  of  expression.  They  would  expect  thoee  educated  in  the  use 
of  the  oi^poeite  form  to  have  an  equal  preference  for  that.  And  thus  they  would  conclude 
that  neither  of  these  instinctive  judgments  is  of  any  worth.  There  is,  however,  a  philo- 
sophical ground  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  English  custom.  If  "a  horse  black  "  bo  the 
arrangement,  immediatdy  on  the  utterance  of  the  word  **  horse,*'  there  arises,  or  tends  to 
arise,  in  the  mind,  a  picture  answering  to  that  word ;  and  as  there  has  been  nothing  to 
indicate  what  kind  of  horse,  any  image  of  a  horse  suggests  itself.  Very  likely,  however, 
the  image  will  be  that  of  a  brown  horse ;  brown  horses  being  the  most  familiar.  The  re- 
mit is  that  when  the  word  **  black  ^  is  added,  a  check  is  given  to  the  process  of  thought. 
Either  the  picture  of  a  brown  horse  already  present  to  the  imagination  has  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  picture  of  a  black  one  summoned  in  its  place;  or  else,  if  the  picture  of  a 
brown  horse  be  yet  unformed,  the  tendency  to  form  it  hai*  to  be  stopped.  Wliichever  is 
the  case,  a  oortain  amount  of  hinderance  results.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  **  a  black 
horse  "  be  the  expression  used,  no  such  mistake  can  be  made.  The  word  **  black,^  indi- 
cating an  abstract  quality,  arouses  no  definite  irlea.  It  simply  prepares  the  mind  for  con- 
ceiving some  object  of  that  color ;  and  the  attention  is  kept  suspended  until  that  object  is 
known.  If,  then,  by  the  nrecedence  of  the  adjective,  the  idea  is  conveyed  without  liability 
to  error,  whereas  the  precedence  of  the  substantive  is  apt  to  produce  a  misconception, 
it  follows  that  the  one  gives  the  mind  less  trouble  than  the  other,  and  is  therefore  more 
forcible. 

Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  the  adjective  and  substantive  come  so  close  together, 
that  practically  they  may  be  considered  as  uttered  at  the  same  moment;  and  that  on 
bearing  the  phrase  "  a  horse  black,**  there  is  not  time  to  imagine  a  wrongly  colore  1  horse 
before  the  word  **  black  **  follows  to  prevent  it  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is  not  ea^y  to 
decide  k^  introspection  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  But  there  are  facts  collaterally  imply- 
ing that  it  is  not.  Our  ability  to  anticipate  the  words  yet  unspoken  is  one  of  them.  If 
the  ideas  of  the  hearer  kept  considerably  behind  the  expressions  of  the  speaker,  as  the  ob- 
jecttoo  assamea,  he  could  hanlly  foresee  the  end  of  a  sentence  by  the  time  it  was  hnlf  de- 
livered ;  yet  this  constantly  happens.  Were  the  supposition  true,  the  mind,  instead  of 
anticipating,  would  be  continually  following  more  and  more  in  arrear. 

If  the  meanings  of  words  are  not  realized  an  fast  as  the  words  are  uttered,  then  the 
loss  of  time  over  each  word  mnst  entail  such  an  accumulation  of  delays  rk  to  leave  a 
hearer  entirdy  behind.  But  whether  the  force  of  these  replies  be  or  be  not  admitted,  it 
wiQ  acarody  be  denied  that  the  right  formation  of  a  picture  will  be  faciliiate<1  by  present- 
ing its  elements  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  wanted,  even  though  the  mind  should  do 
nothing  until  it  has  received  them  all.— IIkkbzrt  Spencsb. 

Ambiguity  sometimes  results  from  a  neglect  of  this 
principle. 
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Thus  a  newspaper  stunmarizes  an  official  report  as  follows : 

The  report  of  Poctmaster  D.  for  the  month  of  July  to  the  Poetoffioe  Depertment  ahowt 
that  daring  thet  month  there  were  60  carriers  employed,  who  made  S4,844  delivery  and 
84,646  collection  trips  dailv. 

In  other  words,  each  carrier  made  nearly  a  thousand  trips  a  day. 
Of  coarse  *'  daily  trips  "  was  intended,  but  the  transposition  makes 
of  the  adjective  an  adverb. 

Even  when  the  adjective  modifiers  are  many  and  various, 
it  is  sometimes  best  to  bring  them  in  before  the  subject, 
especially  in  poetry. 

Obs*  1 2. — In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  better  that 
the  adjective  should  follow  the  noun. 

(a)  Cvstom  has  fixed  certain  forms ;  as : 

Poet  laureate,  governor-general,  lord  paramount,  knight  errant, 
States  General,  court  martial,  body  politic,  notary  public,  sign- 
manual,  Theatre  Boyal,  letters  patent,  time  immemorial,  bride 
elect. 

■  (Compare  lord-lieutenant,  duchess-dowager,  Knight  Templar. 

(ft)  Complicated  Adjectives^  whether  aggregated  or  modi- 
fied, usually  follow,  that  the  noun  be  not  too  long  delayed. 
Thus : 

Etts  wife,  sioxUy  ruddy,  and  dark  brow'd,  A  system  worthy  of 
the  name  of  religion.  Details  requisite  for  the  house  of  a  moderate 
gentleman.    A  man  tcise  in  his  own  conceit, 

Obs*  13. — A  serious  and  verv  common  error  of  ar- 
rangement  is  to  place  the  noun  between  the  adjective  and 
the  modifiers  of  the  adjective. 

High  voices  in  altercation,  and  voices  high  in  altercation,  are  by 
no  means  equivalent  expressions.  The  first  represents  the  voices 
as  pitched  high  by  native  quality,  and  the  other  as  pitched  high  by 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 
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In  the  following  example,  tastes  would  vary  as  to 
whether  tlie  adjectives  should  precede : 

Bat  while  long,  though  unconscious,  discipline  has  made  it  do 
this  efficiently. — Hebbebt  Sfenceb. 

b.  Demonstrative  Adjectives  distinguish  the 
noun  as  an  individual  from  others  of  its  class,  hy  j>ointing 
out  instead  of  describing  it. 

These  adjectives  may  be  classified  as  (i.)  Definite,  (ii.) 
Indefinite,  and  (iii.)  i^umeral. 

i.  Definite  Adjectives  include  (a)  The  Definite 
Article,  {fi)  the  pronoun  adjectives.  This  and  That. 

a.  The  Definite  Article  is  used  to  refer  to  some- 
thing already  distinguished  in  the  mind  from  others  of  its 
class,  or  about  to  be  distinguished  by  limitation. 

Less  freqaenUy  it  is  prefixed  to  plural  adjectives ;  or.  '*  Naught  wive  good  of  the  de- 
parted ; "  or  to  singular  adjectives  to  form  an  abstract  noun :  a%  *'  Worship  of  the  visible ; " 
or  before  a  dngular  noun  to  represent  a  class ;  ai*,  *'The  oak  is  harder  than  the  elm.^^  It 
is  also  prefixed  to  superlatives  to  make  them  more  emphatic,  and  to  comparatives  when 
followed  by  ofy  or  in  ptarasefl  like  "  the  moro  the  merrier." 

The  definite  article  is  nothing  in  itself  ;  it  is  a  pointing  word, 
and  what  it  points  to  is  given  in  the  fii-st  instance  by  a  relative 
clause  to  follow;  "the  book  that  you  wish,"  **the  shop  that  we 
have  passed."  By  the  curtailments  of  the  clause  we  reach  the 
participial  phrase,  and  then  the  adverbial  phrase,  the  commonest 
of  all  ways  of  signifying  the  reference  of  the  article ;  "the  clock  in 
the  steeple/*  "  the  way  to  glory,"  "the  Tower  of  London."  The 
vague  prejwsition  "  of  "  answers  the  purpose.— Bain. 

Obs*  1 4. — The  article  must  be  repeated  when  tlie  sec- 
ond of  two  connected  nouns  refers  to  a  different  object 
(see  Obs.  36,  page  hi).     Thus : 

Referring  to  one  object.  I  Referring  to  tico  objects. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer,     j  The  secretary  and  the  treasurer. 
A  black  and  white  horse.  !  A  black  and  a  white  horse. 
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This  applies  also  to  adjectives  that  accompany  the  article 
and  belong  to  both  objects ;  as,  Philosophers  rejected  with 
equal  fervor  the  established  religion  and  the  [established] 
political  creed. — Leslie  Stephen. 

Exercise  XI. — Improve  the  following  sentences  by  re- 
peating articles  and  adjectives  where  necessary. 

Example, — ^They  possessed  both  the  civil  and  the  criminal  juris- 
diction. 

They  possessed  both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. — Humb. 
The  elder  and  younger  son  .  .  .  were,  hke  the  gentleman 
and  lady  in  the  weather-box,  never  at  home  together. — Thackeray. 
The  pursuers  and  pursued  entered  together.  The  lords  spiritual 
and  temxx)ral,  wisdom  and  folly,  the  virtuous  and  the  vile,  the 
learned  and  ignorant,  the  temperate  and  debauched,  all  give  and 
return  the  jest. — Bbown.  My  Christian  and  surname  begin  and 
end  with  the  same  letters. — Spectator,  The  French  and  English 
writers. — Blair.  The  creed  of  Zoroaster  supposes  the  co-existence 
of  a  benevolent  and  malevolent  principle. — Wai/ter  Soorr. 

Exercise  XII. — In  the  following  sentences,  state  whether 
one  object  or  more  than  one  is  referred  to,  and  how  the 
meaning  may  be  changed  by  repeating  or  omitting  the 
article. 

Example, — Wanted  a  nurse  and  housemaid,  means  that  the  same 
person  is  to  be  both.  Wanted  a  nurae  and  a  housemaid,  means 
that  two  persons  are  wanted. 

The  Town  and  County  Bank.     Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay. 

And  owns  the  patron,  patriot,  and  the  friend. — Savage. 

She  never  considered  the  quahty  but  merit  of  her  visitors. — Wm. 
Pbnn. 

Before  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compass. — 
Drydrn. 

Obs.  15. — Sometimes,  especially  when  there  are  more 
than  two  connected  nouns  referring  to  the  same  object,  the 
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article  is  repeated  for  emphasis.     In  such  cases,  the  am- 
biguity is  usually  removed  by  the  context.     Thus : 

Dare  any  soul  breathe  a  word  against  the  sweetest,  the  ten- 
derest,  the  most  angelical  of  young  women  ? — Thackeray. 

Of  these  pamphlets  the  longest,  the  bitterest,  and  the  ablest  was 
commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson. — Macaulat. 

I  returned  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. — Coleridge. 

Obs.  1 6- — Whether  we  should  say  "  the  first  two,"  or 
"  the  two  first,"  is  a  matter  of  discussion. 

The  meaning  to  be  expressed  is,  bring  me  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  a  row ;  or  bring  me  all  from  the  first  to  the  third.  De- 
siring a  shorter  mode  of  statement,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  **  the 
first  three,"  or  "the  three  first,"  neither  of  the  forms  admitting 
of  being  construed  strictly. 

The  following  occurs  in  MStzner  : 

In  connection  with  Jirti  and  other,  the  cardinal  number  Ir  fonnd  before  or  after : 
•*The  four  Jlr$t  acU"  (Sheridan,  Crittc,  I.  !);■  ''For  the  Jlrst  Un  minutes'*  (Cooper, 
SpVy  13);  **Four  olhar  children"  (Lewefi,  Goethe^  I.  18);  **  Other  seven  daya''  (Oen. 
Tiii.12), 

The  preference  of  grammarians  is  for  the  **  first  three  ;  "  with 
regard  to  **  three  first,"  they  ask.  How  can  three  be  fii-st?  The 
only  answer  is  to  retort  that  the  "  fii-st  three  "  is  inapplicable  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  of  a  single  pile  ;  it  supposes  a  line  of 
three  abreast. 

We  find  in  good  use  such  expressions  as  these  :  "  the  two  high- 
est men  ; "  "  the  two  succeeding  chapters ; "  **  the  tiro  next  candi- 
dates." Of  a  work  brought  out  in  two  volumes,  a  critic  said — "  the 
tito  best  volumes  of  light  reading  that  have  appeared  this  year." 
This  would  have  been  a  case  for  **  the  best  two  volumes," 

Gibbon  says  of  the  history  of  Rome : 

"  The  sepcn  ^rs/ centuries  were  filled  with  a  succession  of  trir 
umphs."  This  is  hardly  to  be  imitated  ;  |io  more  can  we  com-: 
mend  "the  flrst  seveyi  centuries."  Better  avoid  the  form  altot 
gather.  "  For  seven  centuries  (from  the  first)  the  history  was  a 
succession  of  triumphs."— Bain. 
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(/8)  This  aud  That  are  used  to  refer  distinctively  to 
two  objects  already  mentioned. 

Obs.  1 7. — For  this  purpose  we  have  a  series  of  adjec- 
tive couples ;  as, 


That, 
The  one. 
The  former, 
The  first, 
The  first  named, 


This. 

The  other. 

The  latter. 

The  second. 

The  last  named,  etc. 


By  writers  generally,  the  couple  **  former  and  latter"  is  more 
used  than  any  of  the  rest.  In  my  judgment,  the  other  forms  are 
in  many  instances  preferable.  From  an  extensive  examina- 
tion of  cases,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reference  by 
"  former  and  latter  "  is  frequently  veiy  obscure.  I  subjoin  a  few 
examples,  selecting  first  from  Gibbon,  who  makes  great  use  of  the 
construction. 

We  have  computed  tlio  tnhabUatUs^  and  contemplated  the  public  tcitrk*  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  otMcrvation  of  the  number  and  greatnesfl  of  itn  cities  will  nerve  to  con- 
firm tbe/&f*mer  and  multiply  the  taittr, 

A  most  perplexed  reference.  The  antecedent  to  "former" 
should  have  been  **  [we  have  given]  a  computation  of  the  inhabitants,** 
while  "  multiply  the  latter  "  refers  simply  to  public  works.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  very  common  fault  of  such  references — too  great 
a  distance  from  the  subjects.  Notliing  short  of  repeating  the 
subjects  themselves,  or  giving  a  various  wording  of  them,  would 
enable  a  reader  easily  to  follow  the  passage.  The  second  sentence 
might  run  thus : 

A  consideration  of  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Em- 
pire, will  confirm  oi.r  statement  of  the  population,  and  enhance  our  ci^timate  of  the  pub- 
lic works. 

The  prodnctionit  of  happier  climates  and  the  industry  of  civilized  nations  were  intro- 
daoed  into  the  We&t ;  and  the  natives  were  cncouitiged  to  multiply  the  Jormer  and 
Improve  the  latter. 

In  this  case,  **  the  one  and  the  other,"  a  more  homely  English 
form,  or  "the  first  and  the  second,"  would  answer  equally  well. 
But  the  double  reference  itself  is  of  questionable  iDropriety  in  such 
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cases.  It  is  very  artificial  and  clumsy,  if  not  slovenly.  We  are 
introduced  to  two  subjects,  but  are  not  warned  to  keep  in  mind 
the  precise  order  that  they  are  given  in ;  presently  we  come  upon 
words  that  direct  us  to  recall  first  one  and  then  the  other,  in  the 
exact  order ;  the  hardship  being  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  any 
marked  natural  sequence.  Further,  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  of 
contrast  is  not  inconsiderable  ;  a  contrast,  however,  that  turns  out, 
on  examination,  to  be  merely  a  contrast  of  position,  or  one  of 
statement.     .     .     . 

Compare  with  these  instances  Macaulay's  practice : 

James  had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  been  even  more  hated  by  the  Tories 
tiaan  by  the  Wbign ;  for  to  the  Wkign  he  was  only  an  i  uemy,  and  to  the  I'ories  he  had 
been  a  faithless  and  thanklew  friend. 

Our  translation  of  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
is  an  interesting  example  of  our  mode  of  reference  for  a  twofold 
object. 

Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  the  one  a  Pharisee  and  tMe  other  a  Pub- 
lican.   The  PharUee  stood  and  prayed  thus .    And  the  Publican^  standing  ater 

uff,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaT.  n.  .  .  .  I  tell  you  thie  man 
went  down  to  hlB  house  justified  rather  than  the  other. 

First  the  subjects  are  introduced  by  their  special  designations, 
along  with  the  correlatives  **  the  one"  and  "the  other,"  which 
serve  to  indicate  a  contrast,  and  to  warn  the  reader  that  thev  are 
to  be  kept  distinctly  separate.  On  the  first  recurrence  of  the  sub- 
jects, the  names  are  repeated  :  on  the  second  occasion,  **  this"  is 
used  for  the  second  of  the  two,  being  the  nearest ;  **  the  other" 

is  used  for  the  first The  following  old  paraphrase  of 

the  passage  now  quoted  shows  the  more  usual  practice  in  making 
"  the  one  "  and  "  the  other  "  stand  for  **  the  first  and  the  second," 
or  **  the  former  and  the  latter." 

Did  two  go  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  ? 

Or  rather  say  the  one  went  up  to  bmg,  the  other  to  pray. 

T%e  one  the  nearer  to  the  altar  trod, 

The  other  nearer  to  the  altar's  God. 

In  easy  cases,  I  should  prefer  this  form.  Next  to  it,  in  my 
judgment,  is  "  first "  and  "  second." — Bain. 
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This  Sidb  or  tbs  Otheb. — "  Say,  mistor,  are  we  on  thin  side  of  the  bridge  or  the 
other  ?  *^  asked  a  placid  old  lady  of  a  gentleman  on  a  Court  Street  car  yesterday  moruing; 

**  Wo  arc  on  this  side,"  responded  the  gt-ntleinan,  gravely. 

"Laws  me  !    Then  we  ain't  anywhere  near  (ireenwood  Cemetery  yet  ?  " 

*•  Ye»,  madam,  we  are  within  a  fow  squares  of  ii." 

*'  Bakes  a  massy  1    I  thought  Greenwood  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  I " 

'*  No,  nmdam ;  on  this  side/* 

*'  Wen,  that  pesky  conductor  told  me  it  was  on  the  other  side  when  we  started.*^ 

"  It  was,  madam,  on  the  other  side  then,  but  we  have  crossed  the  bridge.** 

*'  Then  we  are  on  the  other  side  I  '* 

"No,  madam,  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  bridgi^     We've  passed  it." 

"  And  is  Greenwood  on  the  other  side  f  "  she  asked,  starting  up  in  alarm. 

"  No,  it  is  on  this  side.'* 

"Don't  try  to  fool  me  with  your  nonsense,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  indi^antly. 
*'  Don*t  try  to  make  me  think  that  Grcenwoml  is  on  this  side  of  the  bridge  when  I 
know  better,  and  don't  try  to  make  me  believe  Fm  on  this  side  of  the  bridge  when 
I  know  I'm  on  the  other !    Don't  ye  do  it.^— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

(ii.)  Indefinite  Adjectives  include  (a)  tl'ic  IndeH- 
nite  Article  ;  (yS)  the  pronoun  adjectives,  except  This  and 
That. 

(a)  The  Indefinite  Articie  is  the  sign  of  the 
singular  number. 

Our  language  has,  however,  two  idioms  that  f4>rni  exceptions.  The  article  may  bo 
nsod  (i. )  with  a  plural  adjective,  a  singular  noun,  and  a  singular  verb;  as,  "Many  ii 
man  does  it;  "  (iL)  with  an  adjective  of  multitude,  a  plural  noun,  and  a  plural  verb  ;  ax, 
"A  thousand  liveried  angela lackey  hor."--MiLTCS. 

A  common  noun  in  the  singular,  not  preceded  by  some  other 
adjective  or  by  the  definite  ai'ticle,  takes  the  indefinite  article, 
except  in  the  following  cases  : 

(i.)  In  address  ;  as,  Wretch,  I  dare  thee. 

(ii.)  Where  the  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  plural  to  express 
with  more  emphasis  the  attributes  of  a  class ;  as,  Man  is  mortal. 
Poet  and  Philosopher  alike  employ  imagination. 

(iii.)  In  such  expressions  as.  He  became  captain,  He  was 
elected  cliairman,  The  rank  of  major,  The  relation  of  mother  and 
child. 

(iv.)  In  some  few  recognized  idioms,  growing  out  of  eflfort  to  be 
concise  ;  as,  brought  to  table,  leaWng  town,  going  to  school,  down 
hill,  and  the  like. 

For  repetition  of  the  article  before  connected  nouns,  see  page 
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Obs*  18. — The  Indefinite  Article  indicates  one 
thing  of  a  kind,  and  therefore  must  not  be  used  to  denote 
the  whole  kind. 

We  may  say,  The  unicorn  is  a  kind  of  rhinoceros,  but  not,  The 
unicorn  is  a  kind  of  a  rhinoceros. 

(iii.)  Numeral  Adjectives  are  the  strictest  mode 
of  assigning  degree,  and  are  used  in  all  exact  measure- 
ments.    They  are  either  (")  Cardinal,  or  (f)  Ordinal. 

"John  Phoenix"  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  system  of 
numerical  adverbs  of  degree. 

Let  na  then  roprescnt  by  the  nnmber  100,  the  maximnm,  the  ne  pint  ultra  of  every 
hnnuui  qnnlit}' — grace,  bennty,  conraffe,  strength,  wisdom,  learning— everything.  Let 
perfection,  I  say.  be  reprvsented  by  100,  and  an  absolute  minimam  of  all  qualitieg  by  the 
number  1.  Then  by  applying  the  numbers  between,  to  the  adjectives  used  in  convcr8»> 
tion,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  very  clom  approximation  to  the  idea  we  wish  to  con- 
vey ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  spciik  the  truth.  Glorious,  soul-inspiring 
Idea !  For  instance,  the  most  ordinary  question  asked  oLyou  is,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  ^  To 
this,  instead  of  replying,  "Pretty  well/*  "Very  well,"  "Quite  well,"  or  the  like  absurd- 
ities— after  running  through  your  mind  thmt  perfection  of  health  is  100,  no  health  at  all^ 
1 — you  say,  with  a  graceful  bow,  "  Thank  you,  I'm  52  to  day  ;  "  or,  feeling  poorly,  "  I'm 
la^  rm  obliged  to  yon ;"  or  *•  I'm  68,"  or  "75,"  or  "  87>^,"  as  the  case  may  be !  Do  you 
■ee  how  very  dose  in  this  way  you  may  approximate  to  truth ;  and  how  clearly  your 
questioner  will  understand  what  he  to  anxiously  wishes  to  arrive  at— ynur  exact  state  of 
health  ? 

I<et  this  system  be  adopted  into  our  elements  of  grammar,  our  conversation,  our  litera- 
tore,  and  we  become  at  once  an  exact,  precise,  mathematical,  tnith-tclling  people.  It 
wiU  apply  to  everything  but  politics ;  there,  truth  being  of  no  account,  the  system  is  use- 
lees.    Bat  in  literature,  how  admirable !     Take  an  example : 

As  a  19  young  and  76  beautiful  huly  was  52  gayly  tripping  down  the  sidewalk  of  our 
84  frequented  street,  she  accidentally  came  in  contact— 100  (thic  shows  that  she  came  in 
doee  oontaot) — with  a  78  fat,  but87good-humorc-^  looking  gentleman,  who  was  93  {i.e.,  in- 
tently) gazing  into  the  window  of  a  toy-shop.  Gmcofully  56  extricating  herself,  she  re- 
ceived the  excoaes  of  the  96  embarrassed  Fnltttaff  with  a  08  bland  smile,  and  continued 
on  her  way.  But  hardly — 7— had  she  reached  the  corner  of  the  block,  ere  nhe  was  over- 
taken by  a  34  young  man,  83  poorly  dressetl,  bnt  of  an  85  expression  of  countenance  ;  Ul 
hastily  touching  her  54  beantifully  rounded  arm,  he  said,  to  her  f>7  surprise— 

^  Madam,  at  the  window  of  the  toy-shop  yonder  yon  drop^>ed  this  bracelet,  which  I 
had  the  71  good  fortune  to  ubeerve,  and  now  have  the  04  happinoKS  tu  hand  to  you.*'  (Of 
course  the  expression  **  94  happiness  "  is  merely  the  young  man's  polite  hyijorbole. ) 

Blusliing  with  76  modesty,  the  lovely  (TO,  as  before,  of  amrse)  lady  took  the  bracelet 
— which  waa  a  S4  magnificent  diamond  cla>«p  ('24  niagniJUrent,  playfully  sarcai>tlc ;  it  was 
probably  nol  one  of  Tucker's) — from  the  younj;  man's  hand,  and  84  hesitatingly  drew  from 
her  beautifully  88  embroidered  reticule  a  (77  portenionnaie.  The  young  man  noticed  the 
aetiaD,  and  78  proudly  drawing  back,  addctl— 

**  Do  not  thank  me ;  the  pleasure  of  gazing  for  an  instant  at  those  100  eyes  (perhape 
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too  exaggerated  a  compliment)  has  already  more  than  compensated  me  for  any  tronble 
that  I  might  have  had.** 

She  thanked  him.  however,  and  wiih  a  67  blnsh  and  a  48  pensive  air,  tnmi>d  from 
him,  and  pursued  with  a  83  slow  step  her  promenade. — A  Neto  System  of  EngUHh 
Grammcu: 

(a)  Cardinals  are  used  of  groups,  and  show  the  size 
of  the  group ;  as,  Tliree  men  ;  365  days. 

Obs*  1 9. — In  writing  numbers,  round  sums  are  usu- 
ally spelled  out,  as  are  numbers  smaller  than  one  hundred. 
But  where  statistics  are  given,  figures  should  be  used,  how- 
ever small  the  number  may  be.  Sums  of  money  should 
usually  be  expressed  in  figures  where  both  dollars  and 
cents  are  to  be  expressed. 

Note  IH. — Numbers  above  one  thousand^  except  in  dates,  are  com- 
monly  divided  by  commas  into  periods  of  three  figures  each.  Thus, 
92,467.89 ;  34,586,709.     See  also  page  259. 

ObS.  aO. — Collective  Words,  like  conph^  dozen^  etc., 
should  be  used  to  express  number  only  when  the  objects 
enumerated  are  grouped  in  couples,  dozens,  etc. 

Exercise  XIII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Erample. — Two  days  after.  (K  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  air 
of  indetlniteness  that  belongs  to  **a  conple  of  days  after,"  but  is 
lost  in  the  precision  of  "two  days  after,"  we  may  say,  "a  day  or 
two  after,"  or  **8ome  two  or  three  days  after.") 

A  couple  of  days  after. — Thackeray.  I  have  another  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  Continentals  behind  him. — Thackeray.  Wanted 
three  or  four  dozen  females  to  make  match-boxes. 

(/8)  Ordinals  are  used  of  individuals,  and  show  the 
position  of  the  individual  in  the  group;  as.  The  third 
man,  The  365th  day. 

ObS.  21. — The  th  that  denotes  the  ordinal  shouhi  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  entire  number  ;  thus: 

The  Evening  Telegram  says:  **The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
of  £lmiri^  preached  his  seventeenth  hundred  sermon  on  Sunday 
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momiDg.'*    The  Telegram  should  explain  what  a  "hundred  ser- 
mon*' is,  and  why  Mr.  Beecher  has  preached  seventeen  of  them. 

Ob8>  22. — Usage  Differs  as  to  whether  a  numeral 
following  a  noun  is  to  be  considered  a  cardinal  or  an  ordinal. 

Thus  we  may  write  either  Sept.  3,  or  Sept.  3d ;  Part  Two,  or 
Part  Second. 

(2)  Possessives  denote  possession,  or  some  kindred 
connection. 

For  punctuation,  see  page  259. 

The  troth  is  that  the  Englinh  ca^e  in  «  has  not  only  the  poRKnive  nse  of  the  Anglo- 
Bazoo  genitive,  tmt  the  othor  cases  which  stand  nenrest  to  this.  Thus  It  is  constantly 
employed  to  deno*e  connection  in  family,  or  state,  or  society :  as  in  JohrCt  brother^ 
ifenrtf'9  neighbor,  EnglaitdTn  queen,  the  kinf^t  enemies — in  olil  English  we  find  even  tk* 
kinifa  traUort.  Mr.  Manning  might  perhnps  argue  that  to  say  the  kinQl'e  enemies  im- 
plies that  **  the  king  han  enemies,'*  and  expresses  therefore  a  po8flet$?ive  relation.  Bat 
the  verb  lune  is  a  word  of  very  general  penning,  which  can  be  upctl  in  a  multitude  of 
OMes  where  tliere  is  no  possession,  pro|>er)y  so  called,  and  sometimes  even  where  our  poa- 
raasive  case  would  be  inadmissible.  Thus,  every  apple  ha9  a  half,  but  we  cannot  say 
ecerw  apple'*  half.  Still  farther  our  case  in  •  is  usci  to  express  the  subject  of  an  action 
or  attribute:  ub  in  cowanT*  fear,  OotCa  tove^  the  pritonei's  be'ng  abMeut.  But  relations 
which  stand  at  a  wider  distance  from  the  possesKive  cannot  lie  expressed  in  this  way. 
Thus,  the  objective  relation :  we  do  not  say  Omrs  fear,  but  the  fear  of  Ood ;  not  the 
ektitrn  guardkinahip^  bat  tke  gnardlan^ip  of  the.  chtld.  We  do  indeed  say  EngtantT* 
ruiery  the  child's  guardian  ;  but  hero  it  is  political  or  social  connection  that  is  thought 
of.  and  not  the  object  of  the  action.  In  lllce  manner  our  ca^c  in  m  cannot  be  U6e<l  as  a 
genitive  partitive  {nr^t  untmen'e  loveliest,  but  UweUest  of  women) ;  nor  tis  a  genitive  of  ma- 
terial {not  letUhefs girdle,  but  girdle  of  leather):  nor  as  a  genitive  of  det>ignation  (not 
Itali/^H  kingdom^  but  kingdom  of  Italif).^ J ammh  Hadlet. 

Obs.  23. — The  Objective  Genitive,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  possessive  to  its  noun  as  the  object  of  the  action 
implied  in  the  noun,  not  being  permitted  in  English,  such 
expressions  as  "  In  our  midst/-  for  *'  In  the  midst  of  us,*' 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

An  attorney  not  celebrated  for  his  probity  was  robbed  one  night 
on  his  way  from  Wicklow  to  Dublin.  His  father,  meeting  Baron 
O'Grady  next  day,  said :  **  My  lord,  have  yon  heard  of  my  soti^s 
robbery?"  **No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Baron;  "pray  whom  did 
he  rob  ?  " — Hodgson. 
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Obs.  24.— A  Relation  of  Persons. — ^^  Another 
rule  is  to  avoid  converting  mere  abstractions  into  persons. 
I  believe  you  will  very  rarely  find  in  any  great  writer  be- 
fore the  Revolution  the  possessive  case  of  an  inanimate 
noun  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  dependent  case,  as,  '  the 
watch's  hand,'  for  '  the  hand  of  a  watch.'  The  possessive 
or  Saxon  genitive  was  confined  to  persons,  or  at  least  to 
animated  subjects." — Coleridge. 

In  modem  English  the  inflected  possessive  of  nouns  expresses 
almost  exclusively  the  notion  of  property  or  appurtenance.  Hence 
we  say  a  imvi's  hat,  or  a  man's  hand,  but  the  description  of  a  man^ 
not  a  man's  description.  And  of  course  we  generally  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  this  form  to  words  wliich  indicate  objects  capable  of 
possessing  or  enjoying  the  right  of  property :  in  a  word,  to  persons, 
or  at  least  animated  and  conscious  creatures,  and  we  accordingly 
speak  of  a  woman's  bonnet,  but  not  of  a  Iwuse's  roof. — Marsh. 

Obs.  25. — Whose  as  the  possessive  of  which  (neu- 
ter) is  therefore  subject  to  criticism. 

The  author  asks  credit  for  his  having  here  and  elsewhere  re- 
sisted the  temptation  of  substituting  **  whose"  for  **  of  which" — 
the  misuse  of  the  said  pronoun  relative  **  whose,"  where  the  ante- 
cedent neither  is  nor  is  meant  to  be  represented  as  either  i)ersonal 
or  even  animal,  he  would  brand  as  one  among  the  worst  of  the 
mimicries  of  i>oetic  diction,  by  which  imbecile  writers  fancy  they 
elevate  their  prose — would  but  that  to  his  vexation  he  meets  with 
it  of  late  in  the  compositions  of  men  that  least  of  all  need  such  ar- 
tifices, and  who  ought  to  watch  over  the  purity  and  privileges  of 
their  mother  tongue  with  all  the  jealousy  of  high  priests  set  a^mrt 
by  nature  for  the  pontificate.  Poor  as  our  language  is  in  termina- 
tions and  inflections  significant  of  the  genders,  to  destroy  the  few 
it  possesses  is  most  wrongful. — CoLERrooE. 

At  present  the  use  of  whose,  the  possessive  of  wJio,  is  pretty  gen- 
erally confined  to  persons  or  things  personified,  and  we  should 
scruple  to  say,  **  I  passed  a  house  whose  windows  were  open." — 
Mabsh. 
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Yet  in  "  Man  and  Nature  "  Mr.  Marsh  writes,  "  a  quad- 
rangular pyramid,  the  pei-pendicular  of  whose  sides "  (p. 
145). 

Campbell  says : 

The  possessive  of  irlw  is  properly  trTiose;  the  pronoun  xchich^ 
originally  indeclinable,  had  no  possessive.  This  want  was  sup- 
plied in  the  common  periphrastic  manner,  by  the  help  of  the 
preposition  and  the  article.  But  as  this  could  not  fail  to  enfeeble 
the  expression,  when  so  much  time  was  given  to  mere  conjunc- 
tives, all  our  best  authors,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  have  come 
now  regularly  to  adopt  in  such  cases  the  possessive  of  who  ;  and 
thus  have  substituted  one  syllable  in  the  place  of  three,  as  in  the 
example  following :  ''  Philosophy,  whose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature,"  for,  "  Philosophy,  the  end  of  which  is  to 
instruct  us." — Rhetoric^  ii.  375. 

Its  has  a  curious  history,  showing  the  prejudice  that 
had  to  be  overcome  in  establishing  a  neuter  possessive. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  personal  prononn  repretented  in  EngUnh  by  A«,  »A«,  it,  made  tho 
fenitiYeor  poMeaslYe  Ait  for  the  maHCuline  and  neuter  gender,  her  (hire)  for  the  feminine, 
and  lo  long  aa  grammatical  gender  had  not  an  invariable  relation  to  sex,  the  employment 
of  a  common  form  for  the  maRcaline  and  neuter  excited  no  feeling  of  incongruity.  The 
diange  in  the  grammatical  significance  of  gender  siiggeiitcd  the  same  embarraiuimcnt 
vith  relation  to  the  universal  application  of  hU  an  of  who*e,  and  when  thin  was  brought 
into  distinct  oonacioasneu  a  remedy  was  provided.  At  first,  it  was  UMd  aa  a  posscmive, 
without  inflection  or  a  prepo.'ition,  and  nevoral  instances  of  this  occur  in  ShakM|)cre,  as 
also  in  Leviticus  xxt.  6,  of  the  Bible  of  1611 :  "That  which  grrowcth  of  it  owti  ncconi.'* 
/<t,  although  to  be  found  in  printed  books  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  is  not  once  nted  in 
that  edition,  kU  being  in  all  cases  but  that  just  cited  employed  instead.  The  precise  date 
and  occasion  of  the  first  introduction  of  U«  in  not  ascertained,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
far  from  the  year  1600. 

Fur  a  considerable  period  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was 
evidently  a  sense  of  inoongjruity  in  the  application  of  his  to  objccrtn  incapable  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reluctance  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  the  new 
form  tt«  as  a  substitute.  Accordingly,  for  the  fln>t  half  of  that  century  many  of  the  host 
writers  rejectad  them  both,  and  I  think  English  folios  can  be  found  which  do  not  contain 
an  example  of  either.  0/</,  thereof,  and  longer  clrcujulocntions  were  preftTred.  or  the 
very  idea  of  the  possessive  relation  was  avoided  altogether.    .    .    . 

Fnller  has  Ua  in  some  of  his  works,  in  others  he  rejects  it,  and  in  the  PiAgah  Sight  of 
Fslestine,  printed  in  16B0,  both  formH  are  sometiuaes  applie<l  to  a  neuU^r  noun  in  the 
oonrseof  a  single  sentence :  as,  '*  Whether  from  the  violence  of  winds,  then  blowing  on  Itt 
and  angering  it  beyond  his  banks.''— Marsh. 
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Obs.  26. — Wherever  ambiguity,  or  awkwardness, 
would  result  from  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  (see  p.  259),  it 
is  best  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  possessive  altogether.  Thus, 
instead  of  "  The  bracelet  was  Carlotta's,  the  empress,"  we 
may  say :  "  The  bracelet  was  that  of  Carlotta,  the  empress." 

Tills  principle  of  avoidance  is  of  wide  api)lication  and  very  great 
usefulness.  The  trained  writer  will  often  find  that  he  cannot  well 
handle  the  form  of  expression  which  fii*8t  occurred  to  him ;  and, 
being  fertile  in  rhetorical  exj^edients,  will  substitute  for  it  an  en- 
tirely diflferent  form,  while  the  novice  will  waste  time  in  vain 
attempts  to  make  the  original  form  graceful  aud  appropriate. 

Much  of  the  value  of  sound  rhetorical  instruction  consists  in 
the  suggestion  and  exemplification  of  alternative  forms  of  expres- 
sion of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  in  an  emergency. — Gelhorb. 

Obs.  27. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  before  a  pos- 
sessive an  adjective  belonging  to  the  thing  possessed. 

Thus,  not,  Bed  children's  stockings,  but.  Children's  red  stock- 
ings; not.  The  familiar  postman's  knock,  but,  The  postman's 
familiar  knock. 

Compare:  Even  the  pliilosophers  sometimes  have  the  laugh 
turned  on  them.  Not  long  since,  in  the  presence  of  Herbei-t  Spen- 
cer, a  little  boy  said  :  **  What  an  awful  lot  of  crows  !  "  The  phi- 
losopher corrected  the  youth  by  saying,  **  I  have  yet  to  learn,  lit- 
tle master,  that  there  is  anything  to  inspire  awe  in  such  a  bird  as 
the  crow."  For  once  the  author  of  ** First  Principles"  had  met 
liis  match.  The  boy  replied,  "  But  I  didn't  say  there  was ;  I 
didn't  say  what  a  lot  of  awful  crows,  but  what  an  awful  lot  of 
crows!  "    Sound,  for  the  boy. — Hafper^s  }Veekli/. 

Exercise  XIV. — In  the  following  sentences  change  the 
possessives  to  prepositional  phiases,  and  the  prepositional 
phrases  to  possessives. 

ExampU^. — If  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  of  the  poison  of 
sin,  no  wonder  if  we  cannot  perceive  the  method  of  the  antidote 
of  grace. 
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If  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  of  sin's  poison,  no  wonder  if 
we  cannot  perceive  the  method  of  grace's  antidote. — T.  Fulleb. 

A  Connecticut  newspaper  announces  that  **  the  bam  and  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Giles  Potter  of  Essex  was  burned  Thursday  night." 

The  young  man  did  not  want  natural  talents  ;  but  the  father  of 
him  was  a  coxcomb,  who  affected  being  a  fine  gentleman  so  un- 
mercifully that  he  could  not  endure  in  his  sight,  or  the  frequent 
mention  of  one  who  was  his  son  gi'owing  into  manhood  and  thrust- 
ing him  out  of  the  gay  world. — Campbell. 

(3)  Apposltives  result  by  condensation  from  descrip- 
tive clauses.    Thus: 

John  Adams f  the  President,  is  a  shorter  form  for,  John  Adams, 
who  was  the  President, 

Obs.  98. — Apposition  may  be  so  used  as  to  conv^ert 
two  sentences  into  one.     Thus : 

We  called  at  the  house  of  a  person  to  whom  we  had  letters  of 
introduction,  a  musician,  and,  wliat  is  more,  a  good  fHend  to  all 
young  students  of  music. — Abbott. 

This  is  as  clear  as,  He  was  a  musician,  etc.,  and  is  briefer. 

It  would,  however,  be  better  to  put  a  dash  before  *'  a  musician.*' 
See  page  271. 

Obs.  29. — Appositives  should  be  placed  near  the  nouns 
that  they  define. 

ExERcrsK  XV.— Correct  the  arrangement  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences. 

Example,  ^ChAxi^H  L,  the  king  of  England,  was  beheaded  by 
Cromwell. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded  by  Cromwell,  the  king  of  England. 

Tom  Thumb  was  exliibited  by  Bamum,  the  smallest  man  living. 

Dr.  Kane  deserves  to  rank  with  Livingston,  the  arctic  explorer. 

The  horse  was  scared  bv  a  snail,  a  nervous  creature. 

The  shawl  was  worn  by  the  governor's  wife,  made  of  camel's 
hair. 
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(4)  Participles  take  the  place  of  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  of  a  modifying  clause,  and  often  of  the  connec- 
.tive,  thus  promoting  brevity,  but  endangering  precision. 

Obs.  30« — The  participle  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
word  it  modifies  be  unmistakable. 

Exercise  XVI. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example. — Entering  so  suddenly,  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said. 
Or,  if  the  other  be  the  meaning,  What  you  Kaid  on  entering  so 
suddenly,  I  did  not  hear. 

I  did  not  hear  what  you  said  entering  so  suddenly. 

I  saw  an  old  school-fellow  yesterday,  when  I  was  in  New  York, 
walking  down  Broadway. 

The  deceased  came  £o  liia  death  by  excessive  drinking  produ- 
cing apoplexy  in  the  minds  of  the  juiy. 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  death  from  suicide  while  labor- 
ing under  insanity. 

The  Gleaner  is  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  boats  on  the  Tvne. 
Her  accommodations  are  in  every  resi)ect  good  and  comfortable, 
and  her  crew  skilful,  steady,  and  obliging,  being  newly  painted 
and  decomted  for  pleasure  trips. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  addressed  the  House  for  three  hours 
.  .  .  when,  being  fatigued  by  liis  exertions,  their  lordships 
adjourned  to  the  following  dAV.— British  Almanac^  183G. 

In  an  old  description  of  Albany,  it  is  said,  **  The  plac^e  contains 
some  two  or  three  hundred  houses  and  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants, all  standing  with  their  gable  ends  to  the  street." 

With  this  small  force  the  general  determined  to  attack  the  foe, 
flushed  with  recent  victoiy,  and  rendered  negligent  by  success. 

Adam,  fir«t  of  men, 
To  first  of  wcuiion,  Eve.  thus  moving  8t)cech 
Turne«i  him.— Milton. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to  omit  the  subject  of 
the  participle. 

The  admiral  was  called  upon  to  say  whether  he  recognized  in 
the  body  present  the  coipse  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.     .     .     . 
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Rcpljisg  in  the  affirmative,  the  coffin  was   again  closed. — Pall 

Mall  GazeUe. 

Being  early  killed,  I  sent  a  party  in  search  of  his  mangled 

body. — Rough  Notes  of  an  Old  Soldiei'. 

(Compare,  If  dead,  his  wife  or  children  may  apply.) 

In  the  Morning  Chroniclers  account  of  Lord  Macaulay's  funeral 

occurred  the  following  sentence  : 

When  placed  npon  the  ropes  over  the  grave,  and.while  being  gradually  lowered  into 
the  earth,  the  organ  again  pealed  forth.— Alford. 

Find  other  illustrations  on  pages  294,  295. 

Obs.  3 1  • — The  participial  phrase  should  be  resolved 
into  a  clause  when  the  context  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  relation  be  when^  xcldle^  though^  ihat^  or  because. 

Abbott  remarks  of  "  Men  walking  on  ice  sometimes  fall :  "  it  is 
letter  to  use  **  men  walking  "  to  mean  "  men  when  they  walk."  If 
the  relative  is  meant,  use  **  men  that  walk  *'  instead  of  the  participle. 

(1)  mttle  he  was      )       ,^,  \  (1)  the  road  /  .     ,  „ 
:a\  n            V            :  walking  on  \  )'  ^.     ,        \  he  fell. 

(2)  Decautt  he  was  j  (  (^)  the  ice    ) 

"When  the  participle  precedes  the  subject,  it  generally  implies 
a  cause  :  "  Seeing  this,  he  retired."  Otherwise  it  generally  has  its 
proper  participial  meaning,  e.g,,  "  He  retired,  keeping  his  face  to- 
ward us."  If  there  is  any  ambiguity,  WTite  "  on  seeing,"  **  at  the 
same  timey  or  while  keeping." 

(1)  Thouffh  he  was  \  [  (1)  he  novorthelcKji  ntood  hio  ground. 

(2)  Since  he  was      >  8track  with  terror  ■<  (2)  he  rapidly  retrcoted. 

(3)  ^he  is  )  (  (3)  he  will  noon  retrcnt. 

**  Deserted  by  his  friends,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
those  who  had  been  his  enemies."  Here,  if  we  write,  "Ho,  de- 
serted by  his  friends,  was  forced,"  etc.,  ?ie  is  unduly  emphasized  ; 
and  if  we  write,  **  He  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  his  enemies, 
ha\4ng  been  deserted  by  his  friends,"  the  effect  is  veiy  flat. 

Of  course  we  might  sometimes  write,  "  Ho  was  desert e<l  and 
forced,"  etc.  But  this  cannot  be  done  where  the  *'  desertion  "  is 
to  be  not  stated  but  implied. 

0I>3«  SS-'-The  participle  beuiff  is  often  oniitted  ;  as, 
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France  at  our  dooi*8,  Jie  sees  no  danger  nigh,  for,  France 
being  at  our  doors,  etc. 

(0)  Infinitives  used  as  adjective  modifiers  are  in  the 
forrn  of  appositives ;  as.  The  best  course — to  treat  him 
kindly — occurred  to  me. 

He  replied  bj  a  persiBtent  refusal  to  enter  his  service. 

He  gave  me  advice  how  to  behave. 

An  invitation  to  pass  the  snmmer. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  English  infinitive  corre- 
sponds not  only  to  the  A.-S.  infinitive,  but  also  to  the  A.-B.  gerund. 
The  A.-S.  infinitive  was  characterized  by  no  separate  sign,  but  bj 
the  termination  -an.  For  example,  luf-i-atif  to  love.  The  A.-S. 
gerund  was  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  -anne  or  enne,  and  invariably 
preceded  by  the  preposition  to.  For  example,  to  Itifigenne,  for 
loving.  These  two  forms  were  practically  confounded  through 
the  influence  of  the  Norman  conquest — the  terminations  being 
dropped,  and  the  sign  to  indifferently  prefixed  both  to  the  infini- 
tive and  the  gerund.  Hence,  in  many  cases,what  we  now  I'egard 
as  an  infinitive  might,  properly,  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  A.-S. 
gerund.  For  example,  **  He  is  to  blame,"  means,  "He  is  for 
blaming,"  and  need  not  be  corrected  into,  "  He  is  to  be  blamed." 
So  also,  **  A  house  to  let." — Qilmobe. 

(6)  Preposition  Phrases  may  be  used  to  express 
almost  every  sort  of  relation. 

Obs.  33. — Care  must  be  taken  to  employ  the  preposi- 
tion fixed  upon  by  usage  as  appropriate  to  express  a  cer- 
tain relation. 

Usage,  and  that  alone,  determines  our  choice  of  prepositions ; 
and  in  language  usage  is  i)erpetually  changing.  Influence  into, 
coniempf/raiy  to,  and  independent  fq)on,  once  were  good  English ;  and 
such  synonymous  to  has  been  within  the  last  hundred  years.  To 
sympathize  dai  the  misfoiluncs  of  another  does  not  appear  to  us  a 
whit  stfcunger  (bJian  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  Shenstone  ;  any  sym- 
pathy fiin  her  i^nneral  principles  was  the  exi)ression  preferred  by 
•Ool^dge  in  18^  j  and  sympathies  toward  may  claim  the  sanction 
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of  Landor.  Sympathy /or  has  the  consentient  authority  of  Sterne, 
Gray,  Burke,  etc. — Fitzedwabd  Hall. 

An  odncational  jonnud  thus  deacribes  the  trouble  a  Frenchman  hnd  with  the  verb 
"break." 

*'  I  begin  to  understand  your  lonfniflge  better,**  paid  my  French  friend,  Mr.  Dubois,  to 
me,  "  bnt  your  verbs  trouble  me  still :  yon  mix  them  np  so  with  prepo^-itions.*^ 

**  I  am  sorry  you  find  them  troublesome/'  was  all  I  could  say. 

*'  I  saw  your  friend  Mrs.  Murkeson.  just  now,*^  he  continued.  "  She  says  she  intends 
to  break  down  honse-kecpinK ;  am  I  riirht  there  ?^ 

*'  Break  up  house* keeping,  ^ho  n.ust  have  taid.** 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  remember :  break  np  hocse-keeping.^ 

"  Why  does  she  do  that  t  *'  I  anked. 

"Because  her  health  is  broken  into.'* 

**  Broken  down.*^ 

''Broken  down?  Oh,  yes.  And,  indeed,  since  the  small-pox  has  broken  np  in  our 
ciiy *' 

**  Broken  out,'" 

"  She  thinks  she  will  leave  it  for  a  few  weeks. *^ 

"  Will  she  leave  the  honse  alone  ?  *" 

"  No,  she  is  afraid  It  will  be  broken— broken— how  do  I  say  that  T  *' 

"Broken  into.'' 

"  Certainly,  it  is  what  I  meant  to  say/* 

*'  Is  her  son  to  ho  marriod  soon  ?  ^ 

"No,  that  engngemrnt  is  broken — broken '* 

"  Broken  off.'* 

"  Yes,  broken  off." 

"  Ah,  I  had  not  heard  of  that.** 

"She  lit  very  sorry  about  it.  Her  son  only  broke  the  news  down  to  her  last  werk. 
Am  I  right?    I  am  an.xious  to  speak  English  well." 

"  He  merely  broke  the  news ;  no  prefiOKition  this  time.'' 

**  It  is  hard  to  understand.  That  young  man.  her  Kon,  is  a  fine  young  follow ;  a 
breaker.  I  think.'* 

"  A  broker,  and  a  very  fine  young  fellow.     Oood-day.'* 

80  much  for  the  verb  "to  lireak." 

A  country  editor,  referring  to  visiting  a  family  who  gave  him  a 

meal,  said  :  "  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  with  whom 

we  should  be  pleased  for  further  acquaintance.'*  This  is  about  on 
a  par  with  the  young  orator  in  a  country  debating  chib,  who  said  : 
"  Mr.  Chairman,  evei-y  community  is  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated — one  of  whom  I  am  which." 

Appropriate  Prepositions.— The  following  list 

includes  most  of  tlie  phrases  in  which  prepositions  are 
commonly  misused.     It  is  made  up  from  the  tables  in 
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Worcester's  Dictionary  (pages  xl.,  xli.),  Angus's  "  Hand- 
book of  the  English  Tongue  "  (pages  325, 326),  -^  '^nnnn- 
bell's  "  Hand-book  of  Synonyms  and  Prepositions"  ^p<*^ 
141-153).  Tlie  last  is  especially  recommended  to  those 
who  would  be  exact  in  their  use  of  prepositions,  as  it  gives 
a  multitude  of  quotations,  illustrating  the  nicer  distinc- 
tions. 


abhorrence  of. 

argue  with,  against. 

abhorrent  to. 

array  with,  in. 

abound  in,  with. 

arrive  at,  in,  from. 

absolve  from. 

ascertain  from. 

acvetlo  to. 

ask  of  (a  person ). 

accept  (of). 

for  (a  thing). 

accommodate  to  (of  thingn). 

after  (to  inquire). 

with  (of  per- 

aspire  to,  after. 

midk). 

asKent  to. 

Accompanied  by.  with. 

nssimilate  to. 

accord  with  (neuter). 

astonished  at. 

to(traniiitivf). 

attend  to  (listen). 

acconiance  with. 

upon  (wsit). 

according  to. 

attended  by,  with,  to,  on. 

accufM»  of. 

avail  one's  self  of. 

acqnaint  with. 

avenge  one's  self  on. 

acqnit'Hce  in. 

averse  to. 

acquit  of. 

adapted  to,  for. 
Adequate  to. 
ailhere  to. 
admission  to,  into. 
a<imit  to,  into. 

(of). 
advantaKe  of,  over, 
advocate  of,  for. 
affinity  to,  with,  between. 

Imnish  from. 
bai<e  on.  upon, 
believe  in.  on. 
l)eBtow  upon. 
Ixtund  for. 

brag  of. 

bump  against. 

burn  up,  down,  out,  with. 

agree  with  (a  person). 

to  (a  propoHfll). 

capnble  of. 

upon  (conditionft). 

call  on  (a  jterson). 

in  (thinking). 

at  (a  hone<e). 

among  (thcmsolvefi). 

in  ((luestton). 

ogrocablc  to. 

after,  by  (name).               | 

alien  from.  to. 

care  for,  about,  of.                  ! 

allied  to,  with. 

careful  of.  in.                            | 

alter  from,  to,  into. 

caution  against  (calamity),    i 

alteration  in. 

in  (action). 

ambitiouR  of. 

celebrated  for. 

amuHe  with,  at. 

certain  of. 

analogous  to. 

change  for,  with,  to,   into. 

analogy  between,  to,  with. 

from. 

angry  with  (a  person). 

charge  (a  crime)  on,  against 

nt  (a  thing). 

(one). 

antagonistic  to. 

(one)  with  (a  crime). 

antagonism  to,  between. 

(a  trust)  to  (one).        , 

anti^iathy  to,  against 

cheat  of,  out  of,  with,  by. 

anxious  for,  abont. 

clear  of  (harm).                        , 

applicable  to. 

from  (guilt). 

appoint  to.  over. 

coincide  with. 

appn^hennive  of. 

collide  with. 

appropriate  to. 

combine  with,  into. 

Jipprgve  (of). 

common  to,  with. 

communicate  to  (transitive). 
witb(intranfd- 
tive). 
compare  with     (for     judg- 
ment), 
to  (for  illnstration). 
comparison  with,  between, 
comimtible  with, 
complain  of. 
complaint  against,  of. 
compliance  with, 
comply  with, 
comixised  of. 

concerned  at,  for  (a  thing), 
with  (a  person), 
in  (a  proceeding), 
concur  with  (a  person), 
in  (an  opinion ). 
condole  with  (a  person). 

for  (a  loss), 
confide  in  (intranidtive). 

(a  thing)  to. 
conform  to. 
conformable  to. 
ctnfoimity  with,  to. 
congenial  to. 
congratulate  npon. 
connect  with,  to. 
connive  with  (a  person). 

at  (a  thing), 
consist  of.  in  (sut>^nce). 

with  (harmony), 
consistent  with.  in. 
consider  (of), 
consonant  to,  with, 
contend  with  (a  person). 

for  (a  principle,  ob- 
ject). 
agaiuEt   (an    obsta- 
cle), 
contiguous  to. 
contradictory  to. 
contrary  to. 

contrast  with,  to,  between, 
controversy  with  (a  person), 
about    (a    mat- 
ter), 
convenient  to.  for. 
conversant  with,  in,  abont. 
convert  into, 
convict  of. 
copy  after  (an  e^uunple). 
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copy  from  (natare).*' 
ont  of  (a  bool). 
conmuooA  « iit!,  to. 

.  ift<.a,  together,  to, 

uorered  by,  with, 
cure  of. 


danger  of,  from, 
dated  at,  from, 
deal  with,  by. 
defend  from,  againitt. 
deference  to,  for.  toward, 
deficient  in. 

delighted  by,  at,  with.  in. 
deliTer  from,  out  of  (trou- 
ble), 
over  (a  package), 
dnnand  of,  firom. 
denounce  npon.  againiit. 
depend  upon, 
dependent  on. 
deiirive  of. 
derogate  from, 
derogation  to,  from,  of. 
derogatory  to. 

deserve  of,  from  (a  pereon). 
dexire  for.  of,  after, 
defdroun  of. 
desiKt  from, 
devolve  on. 
die  of.  with,  from,  by. 
differ  among  (themselves), 
from  (one  another), 
from,  with  (in  opin- 
ion), 
about,  concerning  (a 
question), 
difference  with  (a  pernon). 

between  (objects), 
different  from, 
difficulty  in. 
dilate  upon, 
diminution  of. 
direct  to,  toward, 
dingree  with  (a  person). 

to  (a  proposition), 
disagreeable  to. 
disappointed  of   (something 
not  roc). 
in  (wmethtng 
got), 
disapprove  (of), 
discontented  with, 
discourage  from, 
disooaragement  to. 
discriminate  between     (two 
things), 
(one)  from  (an- 
other). 
HiMain  for. 
disengaged  from. 
di«gu<stcd  with  (a  person). 

with,    at,    by    (a 
thing). 


dlKliketo,  of. 

disqualify  for,  from. 

dissent  from. 

dlKsuade  from. 

distinguishcil  by,  for,  from. 

distinction  from. 

divest  of. 

divide  between  (two). 

among  (sevenJ). 

into  (parts), 
due  from,  to. 


eager  in,  for,  after, 
earnest  in,  for. 
embark  in. 
embellished  by,  with, 
employ  in,  on,  about, 
enamored  of,  wiUi. 
encounter  (with), 
encouragement  to. 
encrojich  on. 
endeavor  after, 
engage  in. 
engrave  un,  in. 
enjoin  upon.  to. 
enrage  with,  at,  against, 
enrich  by,  with, 
enter  in,  into,  upon, 
entertain  by,  with, 
entrance  into, 
envious  of,  against,  at. 
environ  with, 
envy  at,  of, 
equal  to,  with, 
equally  with, 
equivalent  to. 
escape  from,  out  of. 
espouse  to. 
example  to,  for. 
exasperate     at     (an     act), 

against  (a  person), 
except  from, 
exception  to. 
exclude  from, 
exclusive  of. 
exhausted  by,  with, 
exonerate  from, 
expect  from,  of. 
expel  from,  out  of. 
expert  in.  at. 
expose  to. 

for  (sale), 
expostulate  with, 
exult  over. 


fall  under  (observation), 
into  (difficulties), 
npon  (enemies), 
to.  on  (the  ground), 
familiar  to,  with, 
favorable  for.  to. 
{  favorite  of,  with. 
'  filled  with. 

followed  by. 
'  forbear  from. 


foreign  to,  from, 
formed  of,  from, 
found  upon. 

in  (truthX 
free  from,  with, 
friendly  tu,  with, 
frightened  at. 
frown  at,  on. 
frugal  of. 
fruitful  in,  ol 
f  uU  of. 


glad  of,  at 
glance  at.  upon, 
good  at,  for,  to,  toward, 
graduate  at,  in. 
gradimted  Irom. 
graft  upon,  in,  into, 
grapple  with, 
gratelul  to  (a  person), 
for  (a  thing), 
greedy  of,  after, 
grieve  at,  for. 
guUty  of. 


hanker  after,  for. 
happen  to,  upon, 
harass  by,  with, 
hatred  to,  of. 
healed  of. 
hinder  from, 
hold  of,  on. 
hunger  for,  after. 


ill  of. 

illustrated  by,  with. 

immersed  in. 

impatient  with  (a  person). 

at  (his  conduct). 

of  (restraint). 

for      (Homething 
wnnte<l). 

under       (misfor- 
tiiite). 
impose  upon. 
impreM)  upon,  with,  by. 
imprint  upon. 
incHpacitatc  by,  from, 
incensed  with,  against, 
incentive  to. 
include  in. 
incompatible  with, 
incorporate  into,  with, 
incumbent  upon, 
indetwndent  of. 
indifferent  to. 
indiApcnsablc  to. 
indulge  with,  in. 
indulgent  to,  of. 
inf«»r  from, 
inferior  to. 
influence  with,  over, 
inform  of,   about,  concern- 
ing. 
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iiMigtat  Into. 

intcnpeiw  Bmcmg,  Uimi^, 


cmiidF  for,  ■galDit. 


irrfUMil  bj,  iigiiDiit  (i  per- 
bj,  at  (i  thing). 


join  n\  with, 

vitb  (ritlcne). 


partUlii  J  lo,  tor. 
p.tl«nt*Jf.    with. 


nil  for,  lo. 

I  mVrtj  vltk 


SpoolWK 


|0T«  of » for,  to. 

n»lu  of,  fTDiu.  ont  of.  wltli,    I 


»Hs  (or,  ^.' 
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tire  with.  of.  by. 
trmnsUte  from,  oat  of,  into, 
treat  oL 
trust  in,  to. 


unison  with. 

unite  to,  with,  in,  by. 

unworthy  of. 


▼arianoe  with. 
▼cn«eci  in. 
vest  in,  with. 
vexed  with,  at. 
view  of,  to. 


wait  upon,  for. 
want  of,  with. 


weary  of,  with,  in. 
I  worthy  of. 
:  write  from,  down,  out 

i 

j  yearn  for,  after,  toward, 
yoke  with. 

zealous  for,  in. 


Tlie  mistakes  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  this  con- 
nection consist  in  making  one  preposition  tlie  complement 
of  two  different  or  contrasted  words.  Thus:  He  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  agreed  on  a  few  subjects  but  [from 
whom  he]  differed  on  many. 

ExKRcisE  XVII. — Replace  the  prepositions  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  by  those  appropriate : 

Example.—  It  is  abhorrent  to  my  instincts. 

It  is  ablioiTent  from  my  instincts.  He  accused  me  with  false- 
hood. He  is  acquitted  from  suspicion.  What  advantage  is  it, 
above  being  recognized  ?  The  wagon  collided  against  the  car.  It 
was  in  compliance  to  my  request.  In  comi)liance  of  your  message 
I  have  come  to  see  you.  This  is  different  to  that.  He  argued 
differently  than  I.  He  disagreed  from  the  report.  They  dissented 
to  the  plan.  He  took  exception  from  the  remark.  WTiy  take  ex- 
ception at  a  hasty  word?  It  is  incompatible  from  my  principles. 
He  is  indei)endent  from  the  society.  These  apples  are  inferior  than 
the  last.  The  thought  is  inseimrable  to  the  proposal.  What  is 
the  matter  of  the  cat  ?  He  was  named  George  for  me.  There  is 
need  for  more  money.  Do  you  object  against  him  ?  I  have  no 
prejudice  to  him.  I  rely  in  you.  It  has  gieat  similarity  with  his 
former  book.  The  house  is  on  the  i)rincipal  street.  He  is  zealous 
of  good  works. 

I'  any  fault  can  be  found  to  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is  that 
he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  drv. — Blair. 

Obs*  34. — Beware  of  omitting  necessary  prepositions, 
and  of  inserting  them  needlessly. 

Exercise  XVIII. — Remove  or  insert  prepositions  as  re- 
quired in  the  following  sentences. 
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Example. — We  entreat  thee  to  bear  us.     She  is  at  home. 

We  entreat  of  thee  to  hear  us.  She  is  home  [an  exasperating 
vulgarity].  His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey.  It  is  worthy 
your  notice.  Notwithstanding  of  the  numerous  jmnegyrics  on 
ancient  English  liberty. — Hume. 

Continuing  your  remarks  on  my  ciiticisms,  you  say  : 

It  moBt  reqnire,  to  speak  in  the  genteel  langimgc  which  Rorac  of  my  correspondents 
uphold,  a  most  abnormal  elongation  of  the  auriculnr  apiiendages,  for  a  reader  to  have  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  a  full  from  the  sublime  height  of  ignorance  down  into  the  depth  of  a 
mistake. 

I  spoke  of  editors  falling  into  mistakes  :  it  remained  for  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  to  add  that  they  fell  down  into  the  depth  of  a 
mistake.  You  say  you  do  not  wiite  for  idiots  ;  who  else  would 
imagine  it  were  possible  to  fall  up  into  a  deptli  ? — Moon. 

Obs.  35. — The  preposition  must  be  repeated  when 
the  second  of  two  connected  nouns  refers  to  an  object  not 
closely  associated  with  the  first,  especially  a  contrasted  ob- 
ject.    (See  Obs.  9,  page-xxxv.) 

But  obverse  couples  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  one  com- 
pound idea,  unless  there  be  specific  sei^aration.  "The  nile  of 
right  and  wrong  "  is  the  correct  way  of  stating  the  rule  that  settles 
what  is  light  and  what  in  wrong.  So  *'  a  question  of  pleasure  and 
pain/'  *'  the  theory  of  heat  and  cold,"  etc.  **  By  obsen'ation  and 
experiment,'*  means  the  appeal  to  facts  generally,  as  opi>osed  to 
deductive  inferences  apart  from  facts.  **  By  observation  and  by 
experiment "  dissociates  the  two  methods  as  different  ways  of  ar- 
riving at  ti*uth. 

B^trriii^  to  UMHOciated  ott)tct9.  \  Rfftrring  to  disoMmxiated  offfect«. 

Two  essays  on  Gold  and  Currency.         i       Two  esitays  on  Gold  nnd  on  Currency. 

(It  is  qiiestionable  whether  so  much  ambiguity  should  be  trusted 
to  the  preposition.  Punctuation  will  easily  remove  it,  as  follows  : 
Ttco  essays  on  **  Gold  and  Currency^''  for  the  one  meaning,  and 
Two  essay Sy  on  Gold  and  on  Cnn'envy^  or  on  *'  Gold*^  and  on  **  Cur- 
rency" for  the  other.     See  pages  2(>5,  270. ) 

Sincerity  combines  reality  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of  purpose  with  parity  or 
freedom  from  unfairnet^  or  dishoneiity. — C.  J-  Smith. 
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So  far  as  fonn  is  concerned,  this  may  mean 

(1)  with  (  parity 

or  -<  freedom  from  unfaimeM 
or  '  dishonesty, 

the  three  expressions  being  assumed  to  mean  the  same  thing ;  or 

(2)  with  I  purity 

or  (  freedom  from  (  nnfaimera 
or  ]  diHhonesty, 

the  members  of  each  pair  of  expressions  being  assumed  to  mean 
the  same  thing. 

The  sentence  should  read  : 

Sincerity  combines  reality  of  conviction  and  eamestneas  of  purpose  with  purity,  or 
freedom  from  nnfAimcsK  and  from  dishonesty. 

Obs.  36. — Tlie  preposition  should  be  repeated  after 
an  intervening  conjunction,  especially  if  a  verb  and  object 
also  intervene. 

Thus,  He  forgets  the  gratitude  that  he  owes  to  those  that  helped 
all  his  companions,  and  John  Smith  in  particiilar.  Is  John  Smith 
one  of  those  to  whom  he  owes  gratitude,  or  one  of  his  companions 
who  was  helped  ?  If  the  former  is  the  meaning,  to  should  be  re- 
peated before  John  Smith. 

Exercise  XIX. — Insert  prepositions  where  needed  in 
the  following  sentences : 

Rcample. — The  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  a  day  for  rest  from 
worldly  occupation  and  for  holy  joy. 

The  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  a  day  for  rest  from  worldly  occu- 
pation and  holy  joy. 

He  8ymi>athized  not  with  their  cause,  but  their  fate. — Bulwek. 

The  blunting  of  the  Mississipin  Scheme  aud  South-Sea  bubble. 

Wise  women  choose  not  husbands  for  the  eye,  merit,  or  birth, 
but  wealth  and  sovereignty. — Ben  Jonson. 

Persons  are  proliibited  from  nding  or  driving  cattle  on  the  foot- 
path. 
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If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  ai't. — Addbson. 

In  tlie  turn  either  of  style  or  sentiment. — Blaib. 

I  must  observe  at  the  same  time  that  the  constant  indulgence 
of  a  declamatory  manner  is  not  favorable  either  to  good  composi- 
tion or  good  delivery.— Blaib. 

The  moulting  season  is  a  very  interesting  one,  both  for  birds 
and  [other]  bipeds. — R.  H.  Babham. 

Obs.  37. — Preposition  phrases  slioiild  stand  in  close 
connection  with  the  words  they  limit. 

The  i^reposition  i)hrase  almost  uniformly  follows  the  noun,  on 
the  principle  that  **  Easy  adjuncts  are  i^laced  first ;  long  or  com- 
plicated adjuncts  come  after  the  noun,  which  is  not  willing  to  be 
too  mucli  suspended."  Our  usage  compares  favorably  with  the 
German  iisage,  which  would  strike  us  as  intolerably  clumsy.  **  Ein 
(lurch  Zv/ail  von  ein  em  Unhekannten  aus  einei'  groszen  Lebensgefakr 
gereileier  Mann'*  is,  literally,  **A  />j/  accident  hi/  a  stranger  from 
imminent  peril  saved  man  :  "  "  A  man  saved  accidentally  hy  a  stranger 
fro7n  imminent  peril "  So,  "  Dieser  tt^er  a//c  Erirartung  gelungene 
Erfolg  " — **  This  beyond  all  expectation  successful  result " — '*  This  re- 
sult successful  beyond  all  expectation  ;  "  we  might  go  as  far  as  •*  This 
surpHsingly  successful  result.** — Bain. 

CJompare,  The,  I  believe  of  Eastern  derivation,  monosyllable 
Bosh. — Thackeray. 

Illustration. — This  idea  was  as  sweet  as  the  vision  of  a  cool  bath, 
in  a  marble  tank,  in  a  darkened  chamber,  in  a  hot  land. — Henby 
James,  Jb. 

Exception. — Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  given  us  upon  the 
orations  of  Socrates,  as  also  upon  tlu>se  of  some  other  Greek  orators^  a 
full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant,  and  veiy  worthy  of 
being  consulted. — Blair. 

Exercise  XX. — Correct  the  arrangement  of  phrases 
in  the  following  sentences.  (Also  of  those  on  pages  294, 
295.) 

Example. — A  man  with  a  Roman  nose  I  saw  digging  a  ditch. 
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I  saw  a  man  digging  a  ditch  with  a  Roman  nose. 

She  died  in  twenty-four  hours  of  a  hornet's  sting. 

I  saw  a  wildcat  shot  by  a  little  boy  five  feet  eight  inches  long. 

For  sale.  A  splendid  gray  horse,  calculated  for  a  charger,  or 
would  accommodate  a  lady  with  three  white  feet. 

To  be  sold  cheap.  A  mail  phaeton,  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
with  a  movable  head  as  good  as  new. 

To  be  sold,  an  Erard  grand  piano,  the  property  of  a  lady  about 
to  travel  in  a  walnut  case  with  carved  legs. 

One  pound  reward.  Lost,  a  cameo  brooch,  representing  Venus 
and  Adonis  on  the  Drumcondra  rood,  about  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  advertiser  having  made  an  advantageous  purchase  offers 
for  sale  on  very  low  terms  about  six  dozen  of  prime  port,  lately 
the  property  of  a  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  age,  full  in  the 
body,  and  with  a  high  bouquet. 

A  lady  called  from  Australia  to  pay  her  compliments. 

Some  garments  were  made  for  the  family  of  thick  material. 

A  charitable  lady  will  adopt  a  little  boy  writh  a  small  family. 

A  fellow  was  arrested  with  short  hair. 

A  pearl  was  found  by  a  sailor  in  a  shell. 

The  house  was  built  by  a  mason  of  brown  stone. 

Wanted,  a  room  by  two  gentlemen  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty 
wide. 

Get  for  the  motto.  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  ten  feet  long  by 
three  feet  broad. 

Upon  which  the  Moor,  seizing  a  bolster  full  of  rage  and  jeal- 
ousy, smothered  the  unhappy  Desdemona. 

ObS*  38. — The  use  of  two  or  more  prepositions  with 
the  same  object  should  be  avoided ;  as, 

It  is  a  mystery  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore 
the  deptli  of. — Blair. 

Beconstruct  the  sentence  which  violates  this  principle  on  page  Iv. 

Another  prevailing  fashion,  still  somewhat  new,  but  which  has 
passed  the  stage  of  novelty,  is  the  holding  of  one  preiK>sition  in 
suspense  for  the  introduction  of  another,  so  that  both  may  apply 
to  one  object.     One  example — the  following,  from  the  London 
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Spectator — will  be  enough,  for  the  construction  is  so  common  that 
it  is  not  only  found  in  almost  all  writing,  but  has  invaded  every- 
day speech. 

He  known,  further,  that  the  keeper  of  the  asylain  hM  either  been  deoelved  by,  or  is  an 
accomplice  of,  thenc  doctors. 

Now,  the  simple  English  construction  in  all  such  cases  is,  "  Has 
either  been  deceived  by  these  doctors,  or  is  their  accomplice,"  or 
"  has  either  been  deceived  by  these  doctora,  or  is  an  accomplice 
of  theirs."  The  attempt  at  elegance  produces  awkwardness.  The 
leaving  of  words  like  Aj/,  of,  through,  for,  at,  etc.,  which  present  no 
complete  thought  apart  from  an  object,  in  the  air  like  an  unsup- 
ported wing  of  an  army,  is  disastrous.  But  it  has  become  the 
fashion,  and  is  thought  fine.  This  construction  has  one  conse- 
quence which  has  a  very  bad  effect — so  bad  that  on  that  account 
only  it  should  be  condemned  and  abandoned.  It  throws  emphasis 
upon  the  least  important  words  in  a  sentence.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  read  or  to  speak  a  sentence  like  that  cited  above  without 
emphasizing  it  thus :  '*  He  knows  further  that  the  keeper  of  the 
asylum  has  either  been  deceived  bif,  or  is  an  accomplice  of,  these 
doctors,"  which  is  abominable  and  ridiculous.— R.  G.  White. 

Obs*  39. — "  Splitting  of  particles  "  should  be  avoided, 
but  not  too  rigorously. 

Prepositions  usually  precede  their  objects,  but  when  the  object 
is  a  pronoun  the  preposition  is  frequently  thrown  foi-\i-ard  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  as,  '*  A  preposition  is  a  poor  word  to  end  a 
sentence  with.''     *'  A  i>eg  to  hang  a  hat  on." — Thackeray. 

**  What  a  condition  we  have  found  vou  iw."  "  He  was  the  man 
they  preferred  to  surrender  themselves  to.'' 

It  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  the  last  word  in  a  sentence 
should  be  a  particle  or  a  longer  and  more  imj^ortant  word. 

We  may  write  (1),  *' These  were  the  authorities  [which]  he  re- 
fen'ed  to  or  commented  upon,''  or  (2)  "  These  were  the  authorities 
to  rchich  he  referred  or  vpon  trhich  he  commented  ;  "  (1)  **  Mr.  James 
Mill  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  distinctly  characterized  the 
ambiguity,  and  pointed  out  how  many  errors  in  the  received  sys- 
tems of  philosoi^hy  it  has  had  to  anmter  for,"  or  (2)  *\for  how 
many  errors     .     .     .     it  has  \\qA  to  answer ;  *'  (1)  '*It  is  a  funda- 
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mental  principle  in  logic,  that  the  power  of  fonning  classes  is 
nnlimited,  as  long  as  there  is  any  (even  the  smallest)  distinction  to 
found  a  difference  rtpon"  or  (2)  **  vpon  tthich  to  found  a  difference  ;" 
(1)  "  The  progress  of  knowledge  pointed  out  limits  to  them,  or 
showed  their  truth  to  be  contingent  on  some  circumstance  not 
originally  attended  to"  or  (2)  "  to  which  attention  was  not  originally 
paid:' 

There  are  cases  in  which  almost  any  good  writer  will  unhesi- 
tatingly prefer,  for  its  ease  and  often  also  for  its  brevity,  the  more 
informal  structure,  and  others  in  which  he  will  prefer  the  more 
stately  one.  The  former  is  more  idiomatic  than  the  latter,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  frequent  in  conversation  and  in  familiar  letters 
than  in  books,  and  more  frequent  in  Addison,  Ooldsmith,  or  Ir- 
ving, than  in  Gibbon  or  Johnson.  Neither  form  can  be  recom- 
mended as  being  the  best  absolutely  and  in  all  circumstances  ;  for 
a  practised  writer  will  instinctively  choose  the  foim  which  belongs 
in  the  sentence  in  hand.— Hill. 

There  is  another  case  for  inversion,  namely,  in  the  Interrogative 
construction.  The  emphasis  of  interrogation  requires  us  to  begin 
a  question  with  Who,  Whom,  Which,  WlicU,  instead  of  allowing 
a  preposition  to  precede.  **  What  are  we  coming  to?" — not  "  To 
what  are  we  coming  ?  "  *  *  Who  or  whom  did  you  give  it  to  ?  " — not 
"  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ?  "  To  preface  a  question  by  a  preposi- 
tion, partly  does  away  with  the  difference  between  the  relative 
construction  and  the  interrogative.  . 

Speaking  of  progress  Mr.  Disraeli  put  this  inteiTogation — 
** Progress,  from  what  to  what?"  we  might  say  also,  "Progress, 
what  from  and  what  to? "  or  "  Progress,  what  from  and  to?"  In 
the  original  form,  **and"  w^ould  possibly  be  an  improvement; 
"  Progress  from  what  and  to  what  ?  " 

With  where  as  an  interrogative  word,  the  preposition  always 
follows:  wJtei'eto?  whei^efore?  This  accustoms  us  to  the  more 
emphatic  and  less  ambiguous  form.  From  whence  is  not  so  good  for 
interrogation  as  where  from,  or  whence  ? — Bain. 

This  "  splitting  of  particles,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  not  un- 
grammatical,  and  is  even  conducive  sometimes  to  exactness  of 
expression  ;  but  it  suspends  the  sense  and  directs  attention  to 
what  are  generally  insignificant  words.     When  the  words  are  em- 
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phatic,  and  the  intervening  words  are  few,  the  construction  mav 
be  allowed  ;  e.g.^  **  Whether  he  is /or  or  against  us,  I  cannot  tell." 

Elegance  prohibits  an  arrangement  that  throws  the  emphasis 
0/2,  and  thus  causes  a  suspension  of  the  sense  at,  a  particle  or 
other  unimportant  word  (as  in  this  very  sentence).— Hill. 

A  preposition  as  such  is  by  no  means  a  feeble  word.  What 
can  be  finer  than  this  from  Rufus  Choate  ?  **  What !  Banish  the 
Bible  from  our  schools  ?  Never,  so  long  as  there  is  left  of  Plymouth 
Bock  a  piece  large  enough  to  make  a  gunfiint  of ! '' — Phelps. 

Exercise  XXL — Change  the  position  of  the  preposi- 
tion in  the  following  sentences  : 

Kxample. — It  was  a  practice  of  which  no  one  knew  the  origin.  . 
It  was  a  pmctice  which  no  one  knew  the  origin  of. 
That  is  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  under  obligations  to. 
When  we  met  you,  whom  were  you  in  company  with  ? 
Scott  is  an  author  whom  eveiy  one  is  delighted  with. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  the  reader  will  understand  some- 
thing of  the  subject  which  I  am  to  enter  upon. 

Logic  is  a  study  which  few  derive  real  benefit  from. 
They  glide  away  over  the  meadows  in  winter  in  sledges. 

(7)  Adverbial  Phrases  are  also  condensed  clauses; 
as,  The  cathedral  there  is  still  uniinished. 

Compare  the  use  of  adverbs  before  the  noun,  page  xxxi. 

(8)  Clauses  are  treated  under  the  head  of  Comple.\ 
Sentences. 

THE  PREDICATE. 

The  Predicate  of  a  simple  sentence  is  or  may  be 
separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  the  Copula  (the 
asserting  word),  while  the  other  is  either  (1)  a  Xoun,  (2) 
an  Adjective,  (3)  an  Adverb,  (4)  a  Preposition  Phrase,  or 
(5)  a  Participle. 

Thus,  (1)  And  the  eaiili  was  all  rest  and  the  air  was  all  love. — 
Shelley. 
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(2)  Thou  art  ftlive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

— Ben  Jonson,  of  Shakspere. 

(3)  'Tia  neither  here  nor  there. — Othello. 

(4)  He  that  complies  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. — Hudibras, 
(5)  He  is  walking. 

When  the  verb  contains  in  one  word  both  the  copula 
and  the  thing  asserted,  it  may  easily  be  resolved.  Thus, 
He  sleeps — He  is  sleeping ;  He  threw — He  was  throwing. 

Fundamental  Law. — Every  sentence  must  contain  at 
legist  one  independ&fit  Predicate. 

A  form  of  words  may  contain  several  subjects  and  predicates, 
and  yet  not  be  a  sentence;  as,  ''That  he  had  frequently  visited 
the  city  in  which  he  was  bom," — which,  though  containing  two 
distinct  predicates,  is  not  a  sentence.  The  connective  ''that" 
implies  the  dependence  of  the  clause  it  introduces  upon  some 
other  clause,  as  "  He  said,"  "  I  have  heard,"  "  It  is  true."  Hence 
the  essential  predicate  must  be  independent. 

Exercise  XXH. — Complete  such  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions as  are  not  sentences : 

Example. — Here  is  a  design  which  has  never  been  completed. 

A  design  which  has  never  been  com}3leted. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  welcome  His  Royal  High- 
ness. 

The  author  having  suddenly  died,  and  left  his  work  unfinished. 

No  sooner  was  William  seated  on  the  throne,  than  seeming  to 
have  lost  all  his  former  popularity. 

He  is  taller,  stronger,  wiser. 

That  the  king  was  ignorant  of  the  real  circumstances ;  that  he 
had  not  examined  the  warrant  which  he  had  signed,  and  wa.s  there- 
fore not  responsible  for  the  proceeding. 

The  Prince,  when  he'  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause,  turned 
and  fled. 

The  artist  being  of  opinion  that  a  national  reco^nitioD,  thiough 
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liAviiijr  risoii  to  ^rt'iit  tint  lis,  have  held  them  as 
their  kind,  and  have  borne  \vitness  to  tliem  amidst 

Seein*,^  that  the  varnish  of  power  brings  fortli 
fects  and  the  l)eautie8  of  the  human  portrait. 

How  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  hous 
foundation  is  in  the  dust. 

Exercise  XXHI. — Complete  the  followii 
finding  four  appropriate  predicates  to  each. 

JBxample,— The  snow  flies ;  The  snow  falls  ;  Tl 
The  snow  blankets  the  earth. 

Note  IV.  — Proper  names  and  words  derived  f rat, 
capifdis. 

Point  out  the  proper  names  on  page  219. 

The  snow—.  The  sea—.  The  tide—.  The  t 
tress — .  The  enemy — .  The  prisoners—.  The  h 
fenders-.  The  bells — .  All  men—.  The  earth  its 
scholars — .  Men  of  wisdom — .  Sounds  of  musi 
want  of  success—.  No  opportunity  of  doing  good 
of  the  community-.  The  leader  of  the  rebellioi 
expected  friends — .  The  source  of  the  Nile—, 
of  Central  Africa—.  A  great  number  of  vessels, 
stand  the  fury  of  the  storm — .  Many  of  the  descri 
lers — .  The  veteran  warrior,  rushing  into  the  midst 
The  errors  of  previous  generations — . 
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Tlius,  As  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures,  give  the  color  and 
figure,  but  the  motions  of  thinfs^s  it  represents. — Addison. 

Pbopeb  Use. — Do  and  did,  as  the  signs  of  the  tenses,  are  fre- 
quently necessary,  and  sometimes  emphatical.  The  idiom  of  the 
language  renders  them  for  the  most  part  necessary  in  negation 
and  interrogation ;  and  even  in  affirmation  they  are  found  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression.  For  in- 
stance, "  Did  I  object  to  this  nieasui-e  foiinerly  ?  I  do  object  to  it 
still."  Or,  "  What  I  did  publicly  affii-m  then,  I  do  affirm  now,  and 
I  will  affirm  alwavs.'*  The  contrast  of  the  different  tenses  in 
these  examples  is  more  precisely  marked  by  such  monosyllables 
as  are  intended  singly  to  point  out  that  circumstance,  than  they 
can  be  by  the  bare  inflections  of  the  verb. — Camfbell. 

Thus,  No  man  is  so  positive  in  his  prejudices  against  that  of 
which  he  knows  little,  as  the  man  who  is  master  of  a  certain  domain 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  assumes  to  measure  and  judge  that 
which  he  does  not  by  that  which  he  does  fully  know. — Porteb. 

Obs.  41.— The  uses  of  Shall  and  Will  must 
be  discriminated. 

(a)  In  Affirmativk  Sentences  there  are  two  distinct 
future  tenses,  as  follows  : 


Future  of  Expectation. 

I  shall  go.  We  shall  go. 
Thou  wilt  go.  You  will  go. 
He  will  go,       They  will  go. 

Thus,  "  I  shall  be  drowned 


Future  of  Determination. 

I  will  go,  We  will  go. 

Thou  shalt  go.  You  shall  go. 
He  shall  go.       They  shall  go. 

nobody  will  help  me,"  is  the  de- 


spairing cry  of  a  man  who  expects  to  drown  ;  "I  will  be  drowned  ; 
nobody  shall  help  me,'*  is  the  cry  of  a  man  determined  to  drown. 
The  radical  signification  of  will  (Anglo-Saxon  ivillan)  is  purpose, 
intention,  determination  ;  that  of  shall  (Anglo-Saxon  sceal,  ought) 
is  obligation.  /  will  do  means,  I  purpose  doing — I  am  determined 
to  do.  /  shaU  do  means,  radically,  I  ought  to  do  ;  and  as  a  man 
is  supposed  to  do  what  he  sees  he  ought  to  do,  /  shall  do  came 
to  mean,  I  am  about  doing — to  be,  in  fact,  a  mere  announcement 
of  future  action,  more  or  less  remote.  But  so  you  shall  do  means, 
radically,  you  ought  to  do  ;  and  therefore  unless  we  mean  to  im- 
pose an  obligation  or  to  announce  an  action  on  the  part  of  an- 


iriii ;  and,  in  declariiij^  l)uri)()S(^  on  our  own  part, 
•inotlicr,  obligation,  or  inevitabli^  action,  which  ^ 
trol,  wc  say,  J  or  //''  /////,  //o//,   //'/,  or  thej/  sliall. 
which  are  in  the  form  you  n-Ul,  are  but  a  seem 
this  rule  of  speech,  which  they,  in  fact,  illustrat 
the  courtesy  of  superior  to  subordinate,  carried 
even  in  giving  command,  avoids  the  semblance 
while  it  assumes  obedience  in  its  very  language.— 

Shall  remain  I 
Hear  yon  this  Triton  of  the  minnoMrs  ?  mark  yon 
His  absolu  e  shall  J—Coriolanut. 

This  chUd  I  to  myself  wiU  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

The  Btars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivnlet«  dunce  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face.— Wordswoktb. 

Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee.— Mi]:;roH. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  desjiair, 

Die  because  a  woman's  fair  T    .    .     .     . 

If  she  love  me,  then  believe 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve.— Withes. 

If  she  hate  me,  then  believe 
She  «h«n  -i* '     - 
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shaU  be  glacl  to  see  you.  He  replies  that  he  shall  be  happy  to 
go.  He  promises  me  it  will  soon  be  ready  to  sail.  We  will 
never  look  on  his  like  again.  I  fear  that  I  will  lose  it.  I  hope 
that  I .  will  be  well.  I  believe  that  I  will  catch  cold.  I  hoj)e  I 
will  not  be  missed.  I  fear  we  will  have  rain.  I  will  enjoy  the 
visit.  (Compare  **  We  will  be  satisfied,"  the  cry  of  the  Citizens  to 
Brutus,  meaning  that  they  were  determined  to  have  satisfaction.) 
It  id  requested  that  no  one  will  leave  the  room.  I  think  I  will  be 
contented,  but  I  don't  know. 

As,  besides  the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness, 
this  sentence  contains  several  inaccuracies,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts. — Blaib. 

A  young  men's  Institute  for  Discussion  on  Self-Improvement 
is  rei)orted  in  a  Scottish  provincial  paper  to  have  met  and  dis- 
cussed the  question,  **  Shall  the  material  universe  be  destroyed?  " 
— Alford. 

I  am  not  able  to  devote  as  much  time  and  attention  to  other 
subjects  as  I  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  next  year. — 
Chalmebs. 

I  do  not  expect  that  any  word  of  praise  which  this  work  may 
elicit  shall  ever  be  responded  to  by  me. —  Vestiges  of  Creation. 

We  know  to  what  causes  our  past  reverses  have  been  owing, 
and  we  will  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  they  are  again  incun*ed. 
— Alison. 

You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you  can,  and  do  it 
quickly,  or  I  will  and  shall  do  without  it. — Johnson. 

But  I  will  depend  on  your  coming  over  w4th  Mr.  W^histler  in 
the  spiing.— Shenstonb. 

(b)  In  Interrogative  Sentences,  the  forms  are : 

Future  qf  Expectation,  Future  of  Determination. 

(Will  I  go  ?)        (Will  we  go  ?)  Shall  I  go  ?       Shall  we  go  ? 

Shalt  thou  go  ?   Shall  you  go  ?  Wilt  thou  go  ?  Will  you  go  ? 

WiUhego?        Will  they  go?  Shall  he  go?    Shall  they  go? 

In  Interbogation,  the  auxiliaries  are  ruled  by  the  same  princi- 
ple. "  Shall "  expresses  that  the  subject  is  under  external  influ- 
«ice  ;  "  will  '*  implies  that  the  action  is  entirely  within  the  'control 
of  the  subject. 
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other  hand,   "  N//a// 7 /"  imlicates  that  the  sp( 
ward    control, — in    this    instance,    the  control 
dressed.     '*  If  vou  should  think  fit  not  to  do 
will  fall  to  me ;  "  the  action  of  the  speaker  is  c 
upon  the  will  of  the  second  person.     So,  **  Shi 
ply  that  the  speaker  expresses  the  action  of  th 
resting  on  the  will  or  control  of  the  second  peret 

Will  yoa  give  thanks,  ewoet  Kate  ?  or  elte  sha 

"What  shall  we  drink?"    I   submit  my  tae 
choice  lies  with  you ;  youi-s  is  the  determining  v 

'*  If  we  refuse,  what  shall  we  suffer?"  Our  fate 
will  or  determination  ;  we  are  in  youi*  power. 

'*  Shall  I  pour  your  honor  out  a  glass  of  sacl 
*•  Do,  Trim,"  said  my  uncle  Toby. — Stebnb. 

BamUt.    One  word  more,  good  lady. 
Queen,    What  shall  I  do  T 

The  Queen  asks  Hamlet, 

What  wilt  thou  do  7  thou  wilt  not  murder  me 

There  is  more  than  mere  futurity  here ;  the  ( 
Hamlet  what  his  own  will  or  resolution  is.  Th 
gether  dependent  on  Hamlet,  who  is  addressed. 

Antony  says  to  the  citizens, 

Shall  I  descend?  an<i  wsii ^«..  -*- 
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Shall  he  expire, 
And  niutTenged  T 

I  put  it  to  you ;  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  rests  with  you 
to  decide. 

Hector  is  gone : 
Who  ahall  tell  Priam  bo,  or  Heonba  7 

What  I  Shall  an  African,  shall  Juba^s  heir 
Beproach  great  Gato*8  son  T 

Futurity. — ^Next  as  to  the  Interrogative  form  available  for  mere 
futurity.  "  Shall  I  ?  **  is  already  set  apart  for  the  case  where  the 
first  person  acts  under  the  control  of  the  second  person  or  per- 
son addressed.  Still  there  is  no  other  form  for  simple  futurity 
with  the  first  person  as  subject.  **  Will  I?"  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble as  a  direct  question  ;  yet  it  is  the  regular  Scotch  form. 

For  inquiring  as  to  a  future  action  on  the  part  of  the  second 
person,  we  have  to  consider  two  forms.  ** Shall  you?"  would 
naturally  inquire  as  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
upon  '*  you ;  *'  and,  being  not  an  affirmation  but  merely  a  question, 
it  is  not  considered  as  at  all  uncourteous.  **  Will  you  ?  "  would  be 
the  form  of  courtesy,  were  the  expression  of  this  considered  neces- 
saiy  or  desirable ;  it  is  a  form,  moreover,  that  is  already  engaged 
to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  second  person's  will  or  determination. 
However,  "Will  you?"  is  used  for  mere  futuiity  side  by  side 
with  **ShaU  you?" 

**  What  shaU  you  do  ?  "  **  What  wiU  you  do  ?  "  "  Shall  you  come 
back  to-morrow  ?  " — may  inquire  as  to  the  future  merely.  The 
meaning  is—**  What  are  you  to  do  ?  "    Are  you  to  come  back  ? 

For  the  third  person,  **  Shall  he  ?  "  puts  the  action  as  dei^endent 
on  the  second  person,  and  accordingly  must  be  set  aside.  Apart 
from  this  pre-occupation,  it  might  have  stood  for  simple  futurity : 
the  motive  of  courtesy,  which  caused  the  substitution  of  **\^ill" 
in  the  affirmative  form,  has  no  influence  here.  **  Will  he  ?  "  while 
naturally  inquiring  as  to  **  his  "  will,  inclination,  or  determination, 
is  also  the  form  used  for  the  case  of  mere  futurity.  **  Will  they 
be  present?"  **Who  tcill  be  next  president?"  express  simple 
futurity :  much  the  same  as  **  Are  they  to  be  present?"  **  W^ho  is 
to  be  next  President  ?  " 

WUl  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower  ? 


^    ..     .s^xxtvix  A  pui  Tiio  tea  on  ? 
Will  I  put  the  tea  on  ?     What  will  I  do. 
When  will  we  get   through  this  book?     Will 
soon?     Where  will  I  get  it?     Will  you  prefer  to 
will  you  do  about  it  ?    Where  will  you  be  next  i? 
you  go? 

Obs.  42.— Would  and  Should  fol 

the  same  rules  as  shall  and  ^ciU. 

Thus,  **He  said  he  should  be  drowned;  nol 
him."    **  He  said  be  would  be  drowned ;  nobodv  s 

As  to  would  and  sliould,  it  will  be  found  that, 
tion,  to  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  whatever  tt 
which  they  appear,  they  are  used,  the  former  wit 
tion  of  will,  the  latter  with  some  implication  of  < 
example,  would,  when  it  expi'esses  a  habit  or  a  ci 
would  weep  all  day,"  "  He  would  bluster  like  He 
habitual  exercise  of  will.  In  such  phrases  as  **  Wo 
night !  '*  **  Would  that  it  were  morning !  "  mere  wil 
is  expressed,  and  would  can  hardly  be  called  an  ''  ai 
grammarian.  Consequently,  when  will  or  wish  is  c 
other  part  of  the  phrase,  would  becomes  superfln 
place.  Expressing  willingness,  we  say,  **  I  would 
quest;"  but  if  we  introduce  willingly  or  xcith  p 
should,  and  say,  **  I  should  willingly,  or  with  pleaj 
request,"  not  **  I  would  willingly,"  etc.  In  like  i 
"  I  will  se**  ^'^^  *'^  "~~  — 
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88  we  have  **He  (or  it)  will  seem,"  we  should  expect  "  He  wotdd 
seem/*  and  so,  ''It  would  seem."  But  the  best  use  for  centuries  has 
been,  "  It  should  seem,"  "  One  should  think,"  etc.  .  .  .  The 
impersonal  use  of  should  where,  according  to  analogy,  we  should 
look  for  would,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  explain.  ...  To  my 
readers  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  if  they  express  hoping  and  wish- 
ing and  the  like  with  wiU  and  would,  and  command,  demand,  and 
mandatory  desire  with  shcdl  and  should — ^for  example,  '*  I  hope  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  will  invite  them  to  tea  "  and  ''I  wish  that  Mrs.  Unwin 
would  invite  them  to  tea  ; "  but  ''  He  commands  that  Mrs.  Unwin 
shall  invite  them  to  tea,"  and  ''  He  desired  that  Mrs.  Unwin  should 
invite  them  to  tea ; "  and,  impersonally,  '*  It  is  wished  that  no  per- 
son shall  leave  his  seat,"  and  "It  was  requested  that  no  persons 
should  leave  their  seats  " — they  will  not  be  far  from  right. — R.  G. 
White. 

Exercise  XXVI. — Correct  the  use  of  auxiliaries  in  the 
following  sentences. 

Eccmiple. — It  was  intended  that  the  army  should  march  the  next 
day. 

It  was  intended  that  the  army  would  march  the  next  day. 

(In  like  manner,  throw  the  rest  of  the  short  sentences  in  Exer- 
cise XXTV.  into  the  past  tense,  and  give  the  connect  auxiliary.) 

He  recommended  that  the  place  would  be  given  to  a  man  that 
should  be  acceptable. 

I  would  be  glad  to  go.  We  would  be  happy  to  see  you.  He 
hastened  to  return,  lest  his  absence  would  cause  anxietv.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  would  be  burnt.  The  father  was  afraid  his  child 
should  jump  in. 

Had  I  been  thy  son,  I  think  I  would  not  only  have  been  grieved 
on  account  of  that  which  I  had  done,  but  also  would  have  regretted 
that  I  had  caused  sorrow  in  the  breast  of  him  who  loved  mo  so 
iandeilj. — Hakt's  Grammar. 

No  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm. 

Such  a  Protector  w»  have  had  as  we  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  changed  for  an  enemy. — Cowijsy. 

After  a  short  silence  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  how  I  would 
take  what  he  was  going  to  say. — Swut. 


_      tf  vy  I 


itivi  IX'  ^lad  if  Mr.  wen%  upon 

his  opinion  of  particulurs. — Sii>:n8T()ne. 

If  tliis  passion  were  sinii)ly  painful,  we  ^ 
great<3.st  care  all  persons  and  j^laoes  that  cou 
sion. — Burke. 

I  would  wish  to  commeiice  a  new  epoch  in 
introductory  chapters. — Bubke. 

Obs.  43.— Delicate  Shades  of  n 

by  peculiar  uses  of  shall,  will,  should,  u 
careful  attention. 

Shall  for  Will.  —There  is  a  fine  use  of  sJiali 
escapes  some  intelligent  and  cultivated  readei 
found  in  the  following  passage  from  a  numbc 
written  by  Addison:  ** There  is  not  a  girl  in 
have  her  own  will  in  going  to  a  mask,  and  she 
shepherdess."  .  .  .  But  mere  futurity  was 
meant  to  express,  nor  did  he  express  a  comma 
assert  strongly ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  the  wo 
the  third  person  predicates  simple  futurity,  he 
implies  more  or  less  of  obligation — here  a  pre 
as  to  control  action.  ...  An  example  of  tl 
surpassed  in  delicacy  and  exactness,  and  consequ 
in  the  follo\%4ng  passage — my  memorandum  of  t] 
is  unfortunately  lost — and  which  refers  to  th 
President  Lincoln : 
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tell  you."  The  influence  of  the  speaker  over  the  person  spoken  to 
is  signified  by  shall. — Bain. 

Oth£B  Uses. — "Accidents  will  happen"  is  the  same  as  "Acci- 
dents hapi)en."  The  "  will "  gives  emphasis  by  a  sort  of  personifi- 
cation ;  accidents  take  it  into  their  heads  and  resolve  to  happen. 

**  Any  thermometer  will  answer  the  purpose."  This  is  really  the 
expression  of  a  universal  fact,  and  ought  to  be  present,  aiiswei's. 
The  use  of  **  will"  is  di*amatic ;  it  tells  the  person  addressed  to 
take  and  try  any  thermometer,  and  predicts  what  the  result  will 
be. — Bain. 

As  who  should  say,  Lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tied. — Shakspbrb. 

He  desired  I  would  stand  like  a  Colossus,  with  my  legs  as  far 
asunder  as  I  conveniently  could. — Swift. 
See  other  illustrations  on  page  58. 

Obs.  44. — May  and  Can. — Mai/,  the  auxiliary  of 
permission,  must  be  distinguished  from  can,  the  auxiliary  of 
possibility.     Thus,  AVho  can  advise,  may  speak. — Milton. 

Exercise  XXVII. — Tell  the  exact  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  auxiliaries  in  the  following  sentences,  making  correc- 
tions where  needed,  and  showing  how  a  change  of  auxil- 
iaries would  alter  the  meaning. 

Example, — "  The  knight  said  he  would  have  the  lady,"  would  be 
in  direct  statement,  "The  knight  said,  *I  i^-ill  have  her.'"  So, 
"And  the  dwarf  said  he  would  have  her,"  corresponds  with  "The 
dwarf  said,  *  I  will  have  her.' "  Hence  as  wiitten,  the  sentence 
means  that  each,  the  knight  and  the  dwarf,  wa')  determined  to 
have  the  lady  for  himself.  But  if  the  dwarf  said,  "  You  shall  have 
her,"  meaning  to  aid  the  knight,  then  the  last  half  of  the  sen- 
tence should  read,  "and  the  dwarf  said  he  should  have  her."  In 
reading,  the  first  meaning  would  require  the  emphasis  on  he;  the 
second  would  require  the  emphasis  on  ahould. 

The  knight  said  he  would  have  the  lady,  and  the  dwarf  said  ho 
would  have  her. 

If  I  could  tell  you,  I  would.     If  I  could  tell  you,  I  should. 

1  hoped  thou  ihould'st  have  been  my  Uamlet'a  wife. 


. ....  liiDjf  in  iiiv  absence,  juul  the  plates 

absence,  and  nobody  shall  soo,  me.  —  ShknsTON 

I  luivc  an  (d<l  aunt  that  visits  nie  sometime."- 
is  the  i)eifeet  counterpart  of  them.  She  shall 
sigh  with  Dr.  Young,  for  a  wager. — Shenstoni 

The  minister  who  should  propose  it  wou 
told,  etc. — Helps. 

THE  INDIBECT  OBJECT. 

An  Indirect  Object  is  required 
meaning  of  some  verbs.     Tliis  may  be  ( 
Pronoun,   (3)   a   Preposition  Phrase,  (4) 
Phrase,  (5)  an  Adjective,  (6)  an  Infinitive, 

Thus,  (1)  They  made  Cromwell  Protector ;  (2) 
(3)  The  people  counted  him  for  a  prophet ;  (4) 
OS  his  heir ;  (6)  The  jury  foimd  him  guilty ;   (6) 
(7)  They  heard  him  walking. 

(1)  The  Noun  is  the  Indirect  Ohy 
some  verbs  take  tliis  object  only. 

(6)  The  Infinitive  in  this  use  is  tin 
James  Harris : 

It  naturally  coalesces  with  all  those  verbs  that 

ence,  Desire,  or  Volition  of  the  Soul,  but  riof  v^«-i 
rri —  •'   • 
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expressed.  I  desire,  I  am  willing,  I  want — ^What  ?  The  sentences, 
we  see,  are  defective  and  imperfect.  We  must  help  them,  then, 
by  Infinitives,  which  express  the  proper  Actions  to  which  they 
tend,  /  desire  to  read,  I  am  willing  to  leaim,  I  want  to  see.  Thus  is 
the  whole  rendered  complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as  in  syntax. — 
Hermes,     See  also  note  from  Qilmore,  on  page  1. 

Obs.  46. — A  series  of  infinitives  may  cause  ambiguity 
even  in  a. short  sentence. 

Thus,  "  Do  you  intend  to  come  to  help  me  work  or  to  play  ?  " 
may  have  any  of  the  following  meanings  : 

(1)  Do  you  intend  (to  come  to  help  me  to  work  or  to  play),  or 
do  vou  not  intend  to  ? 

(2)  Do  you  intend  to  come  (to  help  me  to  work  or  to  play), 
or  must  I  go  to  you  ? 

(3)  Do  you  intend  to  come  to  help  me  (to  work  or  to  play),  or 
must  I  work  or  play  alone  ? 

(4)  Is  it  to  help  me  that  you  intend  to  come,  or  is  it  in  order 
to  work,  or  to  play  ? 

(5)  Is  it  in  order  to  help  me  to  work  that  you  intend  to  come, 
or  is  it  in  order  to  play  ? 

(6)  Is  it  in  order  to  help  me  to  work  that  you  intend  to  come, 
or  is  it  in  order  to  help  me  to  play  ? 

Besides  the  above  diKtinct  meanings,  there  are  numeroun  shades  of  difference,  like  the 
following : 

(7)  Do  you  intend  to  come  to  help  me  to  work  or  to  play,  whichever  I  happen  to  be 
doing? 

ObS*  46. — To  distinguish  the  infinitive  of  purpose,  in 
order  to  may  be  substituted  for  to^  or  the  infinitive  may 
be  changed  to  a  finite  form  introduced  by  ihat. 

Thus,  to  express  the  third  meaning  in  the  sentence  just  given, 
we  might  say,  "  Do  you  intend  to  come  an  order  to  help  me  ?  "  or 
**  Do  yon  intend  to  come  that  you  may  help  me  ?  " 


Exercise  XXVIII. — Point  out  the  ambiguity  in  the 
infinitives  following,  and  reconstruct  the  sentences  so  as 
to  convey  each  meaning  unmistakably. 
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Example, — "  He  said  he  wished  to  take  his  friend  with  him  to 
visit  the  capital  and  to  study  medicine/*  Here  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  meaning  is 

He  said  that  he  wished  to  take  his  friend  with  him, 

(1)  and  also  to  visit  the  capital  and  study  medicine,  or 

(2)  **that  his  friend  might  visit  the  capital  and  might  also 
study  medicine,"  or 

(3)  "  on  a  visit  to  the  capital,  and  that  he  also  wished  to  study 
medicine." — Abbott. 

He  started  to  go  to  try  to  help  him.  To  travel  to  Europe  to 
seek  to  find  how  to  Icai-n  to  live  to  be  comfortable  is  preposterous. 

MODIFIERS  OF  THE  PREDICATE. 

The  Predicate  may  be  modified  by  (1)  Adverbs,  (2) 
Preposition  Phrases,  or  (3)  Participie  Phrases. 

Obs.  47. — Adverbs  must  be  inserted  with  care  to 
distinguish  by  their  position  which  word  they  qualify. 

Thus,  Only  the  boy  hit  the  bird ;  the  boy  only  hit  the  bird ; 
the  boy  hit  the  bird  only. 

Exercise  XXIX. — Supply  appropriate  adverbs  to  the 
following  sentences. 

Example. — The  lark  sings  merrily  in  the  clear  heavens. 

The  lark  sings — in  the  olear  heavens.  Assistance  was— given, 
and — ^received.  The  appearances  of  nature  are — changing.  The 
archer  handled  his  bow — .  The  terrified  animal  rushed — through 
the  arena.  The  orator  declaimed — on  his  favorite  topic.  The 
lady  was — attired.  The  boy  was — warned  of  his  danger.  Men — 
pursue  fortune.  — soared  the  eagle.  Bad  habits  are  too — ac- 
quired. The  moon  shone — .  The  ship  was  driven — .  The  boy 
wrote  his  exercise — .  Eliza  dances—.  Judge  not — of  your  neigh- 
bor. He  acted — to  his  promise.  The  soldiers  were — attached  to 
their  general.     Fortune  does  not — attend  merit. 

Obs.  48. — When  modifying  the  predicate  as  a  whole 
the  adverb  usually  precedes  the  veib ;  or  if  the  verb  is 
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composite  usually  comes  between  the  parts ;  but  it  must 
not  separate  the  parts  of  the  infinitive. 

Thus,  He  carefully  discriminated ;  He  has  carefully  discrim- 
inated ;  He  tried  carefully  to  discriminate  (not,  to  carefully  dts- 
criminate). 

The  law  of  PBioBrnr  rests  upon  certain  distinct  and  important 
considerations.  The  first  is  that,  on  the  most  genei'al  principle  of 
construction,  the  qualification  should  precede  the  thing  qualified. 
In  our  langpiage,  this  is  the  usage  with  the  adjective,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  adverb.  Hence,  if  a  qualification  lies 
between  two  words,  and  is  not  specially  excluded  from  the  one 
that  precedes,  the  mere  principle  of  order  would  make  us  refer  it 
to  the  one  that  follows :  we  always  by  preference  look  forward. 

Another  important  circumstance  connected  with  Priority  is  that 
a  qualifying  adjunct  bears  upon  all  that  follows,  until  there  is  a 
break.  It  is  not  simply  the  word  or  phrase  immediately  following, 
but  the  entire  group  of  circumstances  up  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  at  least  to  a  comma  pause. — Bain. 

Obs-  49. — "When  emphatic,  the  adverb  follows  the 
verb ;  as,  He  left  the  room  very  slowly. 

When  the  verb  is  a  single  word,  if  the  adverb  precedes  the  verb 
it  will  seem  to  modify  the  entire  predicate,  but  if  it  follows  the 
verb  it  will  often  seem  to  modify  more  especially  the  action. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Government  naturally  forms  itself,"  the 
meaning  is  that  it  is  a  natural  thing  for  government  to  form  itself ; 
while  in  the  sentence,  "Government  forms  itself  naturally,"  the 
meaning  is  that  government  forms  itself  in  a  natural  way.— Day. 

So  in  **  He  very  slowly  left  the  room  "  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  fact  of  his  leaving;  in  "He  left  the  room  very  slowly,**  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  manner  of  his  leaving.  The  following  sen- 
tence from  Huxley  is  therefore  faulty  :  "  We  falsely  pretend  to  be 
the  inheritors  of  their  culture,  .  .  .  unless  we  are  penetrated 
with  an  unhesitating  faith,'*  etc. 

Obs.  OO. — Though  not  wrongly  placed  as  regards  the 
words  with  which  they  are  immediately  connected,  ad- 


tmveri)  hack  to  its  unoiiiphatic  ])().sijinn  l)»'fore 
it  may  be  romediod  by  pniietuation  (.s(m»  ]>a^e  1 
ter  to  make  tb(^  ariaii^emeiit  clear  in  itself. 

Comimre,  They  seized  on  him  suddenly  maki 
the  door. 

In  practice  an  adverb  is  often  used  to  qual 
where  the  latter  adverb  is  more  emphatic  thai 
This  is  very  common  where  the  adverbial  modif 
emphatic  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentec 
spot  our  guide  declared  that  Claverhouse  had  fa 

Obs*  6 1  • — When  modifying  a  specia 
verb  should  be  placed  next  to  it.  (See  ex 
Ixxxv.) 

Obs.  02. — XoT  must  be  connected  witl 
part  of  the  sentence  that  is  denied.  This  r 
Subject,  (ii)  the  Predicate,  (iii)  a  Modifier 
ject  or  predicate. 

Thus,  (i)  No  mention  was  made  of  him  ;  (ii)  I 
made  of  him  ;  (iii)  Mention  was  made  not  of 
brother. 

(I)  Denial  of  the  Subjeii, — (a)  Unive?*8al 


There  is  a  kind  of  negation  or  d^"'«^ 


JJ i 
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ative  the  presence  of  all  the  men,  to  deny  that  any  man  is  present, 
we  need  some  other  constraction.  "We  may  attain  the  end  by  find- 
ing a  word  that  is  the  negative  of  the  {predicate — "all  the  men  are 
absent; "  **  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  invisible."  The  more  usual 
way  is  to  prefix  **  no  "  to  the  subject,  thus :  **  iVb  men  are  present ;" 
**  No  heavenly  bodies  are  visible."  The  negative  by  thus  preceding 
the  noun,  comes  into  the  position  of  the  adjective,  but  we  may 
still  regard  it  as  playing  the  part  of  an  adverb. 

This  is  the  ti/pe  of  universal  denial,  and  it  is  the  most  emphatic 
form  of  negation  to  be  found  in  the  lailguage.  Like  all  our  strong 
effects,  it  is  apt  to  be  abused  by  being  overdone.  **  He  has  no 
home  "  is  a  superfluous  variety  of  **  he  has  not  a  home,"  which  puts 
the  negative  word  to  its  proper  function. 

Our  plural  noun,  without  *'all,"  has  assumed  the  meaning  of 
universality ;  hence  we  obtain  a  universal  denial  by  the  adverb  in 
its  proper  place  and  character.  "  The  men  ai*e  not  present,"  **  the 
stars  are  not  visible,"  **  metals  do  not  occur  in  the  newer  rocks," 
This  is  the  mild  form  of  imiversal  denial ;  and,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, it  is  quite  sufficient.  The  other  form  should  be  reserved 
for  occasions  where  there  is  need  to  deny  with  energy.  **Men 
have  never  seen  God,"  is  substantially  a  universal  denial.  The 
strong  form  is  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  Equally 
emphatic,  without  any  license,  would  have  been,  **  Never  has  any 
man  seen  God."  The  energy  consists  in  placing  the  negative  word 
first  in  the  clause. 

**  No  mere  man,  since  the  fall,  is  able  in  this  life  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God ;  **  "  Since  the  fall,  mere  men  are  unable  in  this  life .'* 

**  No  golf  balls  coming  over  these  walls  will  be  returned.*^     ^*  Golf  balls will  not 

be  retamed.^ 

**  No  dogs  admitted,"  would  be  more  tolerable  in  a  form  common  enongh— *'  no  ad- 
miUance  to  dogs.'^  It  would  be  sufficient,  and  therefore  preferable,  to  say — "  Dogs  (are) 
HOi  admitted/* 

'*  We  shall  get  no  farther  relaxation  of  the  rules :  '^  '*  The  rules  will  not  be  farther 
relaxed  for  ns.** 

'*  No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him  above  the  want  of 
honrly  assistance ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  should  think  it  unnecefisary  to  learn  those 
arta  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.'*  **Any  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by 
man  is  unable  to  set  him  above  the  need  of  hourly  assistance ;  hence  every  one  should 
think  it  not  unnecessary .^ 

'*  No  knight  in  England  could  match  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  tournament."  **In 
the  tournament  Henry  wa<(  not  matched  ([was]  unmatched)  by  any  knight  in  England." 

**  I  have  none  in  my  possession.'*    "  I  do  not  possess  one.'*— Bain. 
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(J3)  Partial. — Au  error  so  common  as  almost  to  be  an 
idiom  substitutes  a  universal  subject  with  a  negative  pred- 
icate for  a  partial  subject  and  a  positive  predicate. 

Thus,  **A11  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  implying  literally  that 
some  is  gold  that  does  not  glitter,  has  been  corrected  in  rhetorics 
to  "  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.*'  This  means  literally  that  noth- 
ing that  glitters  is  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  that  gold  never  glitters. 
To  express  what  the  proverb  intends,  we  must  say  **  Not  all  that 
glitters  is  gold." 

Campbell  says : 

'*  In  negatioim  it  holda  very  generally  that  the  negative  particle  should  be  joined  to 
the  verb.  Yet  in  some  coses  the  expression  is  greatly  enlivened  and  conseqaenUy  the 
denial  ap|)ears  more  determinate  by  beginning  the  sentence  with  the  adverb.  *  Not 
eveiy  one/  snys  our  Saviour,  *  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord.  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  he  that  docth  the  will  of  my  father  who  is  in  heaven.'  Vary  the 
position  of  the  negative  in  the  first  mcmt)er,  and  say,  '  Every  one  that  saith  unto  me 
Lord,  Lord.  Khali  nut  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  you  will  flatten  the  ezprea* 
sion  exceedingly.  On  so  slight  a  circumstance  In  the  arrangement  does  the  energy  of  a 
sentence  sometimes  depend/' — Rhetttric,  ii.  811. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  **  Not  everv  one shall  enter"  is  the 

same  statement  as  **  Every  one sliall  not  enter,"  while  the 

meaning  is  widely  different. 

Find  en-ors  of  this  kind  on  pages  1,  42. 

(II)  Denud  of  the  Predwate. — This  is  the  most  common 
form  of  negative  sentences,  and  should  be  used  whenever 
the  emphasis  is  not  upon  a  particular  part  of  the  sentence. 

Tims,  "No  wonder,  then,  that  one  likes  not  to  be  ridiculed  or 
laughed  at." — Campbell.  This  would  imply  that  "not  to  be  ridi- 
culed" was  a  certain  jKJsitive  state  or  condition,  like  "not  to  be 
penniless,"  which  is  anotlier  form  for  "  haWng  some  money  about 
him."  But  the  thought  in  mind  is  not  of  **  not  being  ridiculed," 
but  of  "being  ridiculed,"  and  the  assertion  intended  is,  not  that 
one  does  like  "  not  being  ridiculed,"  but  that  one  does  not  like 
**  being  ridiculed."  Hence  the  sentence  should  read,  "No  wonder, 
then,  that  one  does  not  like  to  be  ridiculed." 

Again,  "In  this  book,  as  in  it«  predecessors,  the  author  has 
aimed  at  being  neither  brilliant  nor  profound." — J.  G.  Holland. 
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Mr.  Holland  would  have  expressed  what  he  does  say,  only  with 
more  strength,  had  he  said,  **  The  author  has  aimed  at  being  stupid 
and  silly.**  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  not  that  he  had  aimed  noi 
to  be  brilliant,  but  that  he  had  not  aimed  to  he  brilliant.  The  sen- 
tence should  have  read,  **In  this  book,  as  in  its  predecessors,  the 
author  has  not  aimed  at  being  either  brilliant  or  profound.** 

Sometimes  care  in  arrangement  is  neeiled  to  prevent  ambig^ty. 
Thus,  **  The  cure  for  drunkenness  is  not  to  be  ascetic.**  Here  the 
not  is  intended  to  modify  the  verb,  but  may  easily  be  taken  to 
modify  the  last  three  words.  The  first  meaning  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  **  To  be  ascetic  is  not  the  cure  for  drunkenness ; " 
the  second  by  saying,  **  Not  to  be  ascetic  is  the  cure  for  drunken- 


ness." 


(Ill)  Denied  of  a  Modifier. — Here  also  errors  are  fre- 
quent. 

Thus,  "  No  alliLsion  is  meant  or  made  to  their  face,  but  to  their 
race.** — R.  G.  Whtte.  Here  the  connecting  of  the  negative  with 
the  subject  makes  a  universal  negative, — there  was  no  allusion  at 
alL  But  the  last  clause  shows  that  there  was  an  allusion,  only  it 
was  not  to  their  face,  but  to  their  race.  The  sentence  should 
therefore  read,  '' Allusion  was  meant  and  made  not  to  their  face, 
but  to  their  race.*' 

Again,  even  Abbott,  in  his  "  How  to  Write  Clearly,**  puts  in 
heavy  type  the  following  useful  rule  :  "In  all  styles,  especially  in 
letter- writing,  a  final  emphasis  must  not  be  so  frequent  as  to  be- 
come.obtrusive  and  monotonous.**  What  he  means  is,  '*  Not  in  any 
style,  esx)ecially  in  letter-writing,  must  a  final  emphasis ,*'  etc. 

NEGAxrvE  Prefixes. — It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
prefixes  un-,  in-,  etc.,  do  not,  as  "  not "  does,  extend  over  a 
conjunction  to  the  next  adjective,  making  it  negative. 

Thus,  It  was  not  safe  or  secure,  means  that  it  was  not  safe  and 
not  secure,  but  It  was  unsafe  or  secure,  means  that  though  not 
safe  it  was  secure — an  absurdity  ;  though  we  might  say  It  was  un- 
moved or  steadfast.     Hence  the  error  in  the  following  sentence  : 

Began  and  Goneril  ai-e  the  only  pictures  of  the  unnatural  in 
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Shak8X)ere ;  the  pure  unnatural — and  yon  will  obaerve  that  Shak- 
spere  has  left  their  hideousness  t/Nsof tened  or  diversified  by  a  single 
line  of  goodness  or  common  human  frailty. — Colebidge. 

Exercise  XXX. — Transfer  the  negation  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  intended  in  the  following  sentences,  ex- 
plaining just  what  is  meant  by  the  words  as  they  stand, 
and  how  the  meaning  is  changed. 

Rramph. — As  written  the  statement  is  that  all  of  them  are  in- 
applicable, while  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  that  some  are  ap- 
plicable and  some  are  not.  Hence  the  predicate  should  be  made 
positive,  and  the  subject  partial.  "  Not  all  the  rules  of  Latin  syn- 
tax can  be  applied  to  our  language.'* 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
language.  — Blair. 

Everything  favored  by  good  use  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  re- 
tained. — Campbell. 

But  it  ought  carefully  to  be  noted  that  every  address,  even 
every  i)ertinent  address  to  contempt,  is  not  humorous. — Campbell. 

The  result  is  not  pleasant  to  us  only  because  it  fulfils  our 
predictions,  but  because  any  other  would  have  been  productive  of 
infinite  mischief. —  The  Spectator, 

Mr.  Bis  was  not  happy  because  Nature  had  ordained  it  so  before- 
hand ;     ...     he  was  ha])py  because,  etc. 

No  essay  should  terminate  very  abruptly,  nor  too  gradually. — 
Pabkeb*s  Krerdses  in  English  Oniiposition. 

Obs.  63. — Double  negatives  in  English  no  longer  con- 
vey a  negative  sense. 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  two  negatives  strengthened  the  negation,  as  in 
Greek.   Even  in  Shakspere  we  find  many  illustrations  of  this  use. 

I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  vdi\\  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
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Thackeray  thus  reproduces  in  a  novel  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
a  usage  then  common : 

And  then  she  said  that  we  must  leave  directly,  and  abaned  my  mamma, — whu  was 
cogniaant  of  the  business;  but  she  wasn^t  never  thinkinK  of  anything  but  father. — 
JBtmoHd. 

**  Wasn't  never  "  and  similar  expressions  are  now  expected  only 
from  the  quite  illiterate,  but  more  subtle  blunders  are  still  not 
uncommon. 

Exj-:rcise  XXXI. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example. — ** any  more  than  velocity,"  etc. 

Popularity  alone,  therefore,  is  no  test  at  all  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  speaker,  no  more  than  velocity  alone  could  be  of  the  force 
of  the  external  impulse  originally  given  to  the  body  moving. — 
Campbell. 

I  won't  never  see  you  no  more  at  no  time. 

He  couldn't  throw  it  over,  no  more  than  as  if  it  had  weighed  a 
ton. 

ObSa  04a — Negative  sentences  can  be  made  affirma- 
tive in  form  by  substituting  a  negative  or  obvei'se  of  the 
predicate. 

Thus,  **  They  are  not  here  " — **  They  are  gone  elsewhere  ;  "  **  No 
man  is  perfect " — **  All  men  are  imi)erfect ;  "  '*  Matter  is  not  self- 
moved  " — "  Matter  is  moved  from  without." 

This  is  an  oi)eration  of  great  significance  in  logic,  and  not  with- 
out importance  in  grammar  ;  it  is  the  mode  of  giving  the  reality 
apart  from  the  form  of  negation,  and  slionld  be  familiar  to  those 
that  are  tracking  out  the  varieties  of  English  expression.  General 
Havelock  addressed  the  Indian  armv  in  those  terms  : 

Soldiers,  your  labors,  your  privations,  yonr  BuflfcringK,  your  viil  r,  will  not  be  forgotten 
(will  be  remembered)  by  a  grateful  country. 

The  negative  form  is  here  chosen  for  emphasis  ;  it  is  the  case 
that  people  are  in  a  more  energetic  mood  when  denying  than  when 
affirming ;  denial  implies  an  opponent  to  fight ;  affirmation  not 
necessarily  so. — Bain. 
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ExERasE  XXXII. — Transform  the  foUowiDg  negative 
into  affirmative,  and  the  following  affirmative  into  nega- 
tive sentences. 

Example. — I  fail  to  understand  you. 

I  do  not  understand  you. 

She  acted  unbecomingly. 

He  did  not  see  through  it  accurately. 

The  cars  never  8wer>'ed  from  the  track. 

Obs.  00. — Only  should  generally  be  placed  before  the 
word  it  is  meant  to  qualify.  But  it  should  not  separate 
two  emphatic  words,  or  be  used  where  alorie  can  be  substi- 
tuted. 

Thus,  not  **  Only  Caesar  came,'*  where  the  meaning  is,  ''Cseaar 
came  alone."  If  the  meaning  is,  "  Nobody  but  Caesar  came,**  or 
**  Nobody  of  any  more  consequence  than  Csesar  came,**  with  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  fling  at  Ciesar*s  lack  of  importance,  then 
**  Onlv  GflFJsar  came,"  would  be  correct. 

On  Postal  Cards. — The  difficulty  of  properly  placing  the  word 
only  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  inscription  on  postal  cards, 
which  has  been  thus  given  : 

The  direc-tion  at  flrKt  was,  *'  Write  the  addrrra  only  on  this  ride.^*  If  only  is  read  In 
connection  with  a<idr««A,  a:)  intended,  the  meaning  la  clear:  but  if  read  in  oonnectioii 
with  on  UHb  9ide,  it  becomcA  ridiculous,  for  nobody  would  write  theaddreis  on  both  aidei. 

Then  :  **  Write  the  address  on  this  Miiie— the  message  on  the  other/*  But  this  seemed 
unnecessary,  for  any  one  accustomed  to  writing  letters  would  put  the  address  upon  the 
same  side  with  the  stamp. 

Finally :  **  Nothing  but  the  aiidress  can  be  placed  on  this  side/'  Of  this  it  has  been 
well  remarked  that  the  avcmgt'  school-boy  knows  better.  He  "can**  place  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  address  on  that  nido,  and  lie  concludes  that  the  authors  of  that  statement 
had  a  more  varied  ability  than  the  boy  who  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  for  they  have  demonstnted 
that  they  can.    (See  page  Ixxiii.) 

Better  :  *'  Place  on  tliis  side  nothing  but  tho  address.*' 

At  tlie  beginning  of  a  seniencej  onli/iH  equivalent  to  btit,  as,  "I 
don't  like  to  impoilune  you,  onfy  I  know  you'll  forgive  me.*'  This 
may  lead  to  ambiguity,  as,  "  Help  yourself  to  these  oranges,  only 
a  dozen  were  eaten  yesterday."  According  as  one  has  a  basket  of 
oranges  or  a  box,  this  may  mean,  I  want  to  be  generous,  but  you 
must  remember  that  a  dozen  are  gone  already :  or,  I  am  afndd 
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they  will  not  all  be  eaten ;  no  more  than  a  dozen  are  gone  so  far. 
In  conTersation  the  doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  emphasis,  but 
in  a  letter  it  might  lead  to  unfortunate  mistakes. 

The  location  of  an  adverb  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  details 
of  composition.  One  must  have  a  very  well-trained  and  quick 
taste  to  decide  upon  it  intuitively  with  uniform  accuracy.  Take, 
for  example,  the  word  *'  only,"  which  is  sometimes  adverbial,  and 
sometimes  adjective,  in  its  qualifying  force.  I  select  from  Gib- 
bon's History  a  sentence  of  moderate  length,  which  contains  the 
word.  Observe  how  many  distinct  meanings  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  sliding  it  gradually  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

First, 

OiUif  thej  forgot  to  obeenre,  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  a  snccessfol  war  against 
mraga  animafs  is  one  of  tlie  most  beneficial  labors  of  heroism  ; 

that  is,  they  did  some  things  well,  but  one  thing  not  well — they 
forgot  to  observe,  etc. 
Secondly, 

Thiif  only  forgot  to  observe,  etc ; 

that  is,  either  they  were  the  only  persons  who  did  so ;  or,  thirdly, 
they  did  not  intentionally  neglect  the  fact,  they  onlj  forgot  it 
Fourthly, 

They  forgot  to  observe  that  only  in  theflrsi  ages  of  society ; 

that  is,  there  is  but  one  period  in  the  history  of  society  in  which 
the  fact  observed  is  true. 
Fifthly, 

They  forgot  to  observe  that,  in  the  fint  ages  only  of  toctety^  etc.; 

that  is,  it  is  not  true  in  the  ages  preceding  organized  social  life. 
Sixthly, 

They  forgot  to  observe,  that.  In  the  first  ages  of  society,  only  a  mocsmt/ui  war  against 
savage  animals,  etc. ; 

that  is,  not  war  which  is  a  failure. 
Seventhly, 

Tbqr  forgot  to  obeerve,  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  a  snccessfol  war  only  offcUnU 
savage  animals,  etc.; 

that  is,  not  a  war  for  their  preservation. 
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Eighthly, 

They  forgot  to  oboenre,  that,  in  the  flrnt  ages  of  nociety,  a  tnooeBifal  war  againitonly 
tanoQt  animals,  etc ; 

that  is,  not  a  war  against  animals  of  domestic  use. 
Ninthly, 

They  forgot  to  obeerve,  etc.,  war  against  mrage  animals  is  only  wm  of  the  most  ben^ 
flcial  labors; 

that  is,  there  are  other  such  labors  of  heroism. 
Tenthly, 

They  forgot  to  observe,  etc.,  a  sucoeasfol  war  against  savage  anhnals  is  one  of  only 
tho  fniMi  beneficial  labors  of  heroism ; 

that  is,  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  labor  of  inferior  worth ;  or, 
Eleventhly, 

They  forgot  to  observe,  etc.,  that  snch  a  war  is  one  of  only  the  most  benefldal  UAon 
of  heroism ; 

that  is,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pastime. 
Twelfthlv, 

They  forgot  to  observe,  that,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  labors  of  htnMm  only ; 

that  is,  no  virtue  inferior  to  heroism  is  competent  to  the  task. 

Here  are  no  less  tlian  twelve  distinct  shades  of  thought,  not  all 
of  them  elegantly,  not  all  precisely,  but  all  perspicuously  ex- 
pressed, i^ith  the  aid  of  emphasis  in  the  reading,  by  simply  slid- 
ing one  word  from  point  to  point  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a  sentence  of  twenty -four  words. — Phelps. 

Carelessjiess. — The  fact  is,  with  re8i)ect  to  such  adverbs  as  onfy, 
whoUy,  at  least,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse 
the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them  generally 
serves  to  show  their  reference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  clear ; 
and  hence  we  acquire  the  habit  of  throwing  them  in  loosely  in  the 
course  of  a  period.  But  in  writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye 
and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be  more  accurate,  and  so  to  con- 
nect those  adverbs  with  the  words  which  they  qualify  as  to  put  his 
meaning  out  of  doubt  upon  the  firet  ins])ectiou. — Blaib. 

People  who  have  pi-actised  composition  as  much  and  with  as 
vigilant  an  eye  as  myself  know  also,  by  thousands  of  cases,  how 
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infinite  is  the  disturbance  caused  in  the  logic  of  a  thought  by  the 
mere  position  of  a  word  so  despicable  as  the  word  **  even."     .     . 
The  station  of  a  syllable  may  cloud  the  judgment  of  a  council. 
— De  Quincey. 

Exercise  XXXIII. — Change  the  following  sentences  so 
as  to  convey  the  meaning  intended. 

Kvample. — I  shall  give  only  one  sentence  more  on  this  head. 
I  shall  only  give  one  sentence  more  on  this  head. — Blaib. 
But  though  we  were  ten  days  in  Naples  I  only  saw  one  quarrel. 

— HOWELLS. 

A  style  of  writing  "which,"  as  Junius  said  of  the  character  of 
Sir  William  Draper,  "  will  only  pass  without  censure  when  it  passes 
without  observation." — Moon. 

Existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  insanity  are  mainly  judicial, 
legislatures  not  having  been  able  to  formulate  a  statute  on  the 
question,  only  in  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  manner.— i\r.  A. 
Review,  (Here  either  not  should  be  omitted,  or  only  should  be- 
come except.) 

He  could  only  live  in  agitation ;  he  could  only  breathe  in  a 
volcanic  atmosphere. — Alison. 

When  Napoleon's  system  of  government  became  unfortunate 
alone,  it  was  felt  to  be  insupportable. — Alison. 

Obs.  06. — As  and  So  are  frequently  misnsed. 

After  Negatives. — In  the  best  usage,  so  is  used  after  a  negative 
in  preference  to  as  ;  thus,  "  I  like  him  as  well,  but  I  do  not  like 
her  so  well."  The  negative  may  be  only  implied  ;  as,  "  There  are 
few  that  could  do  so  much,"  wliich  is  equivalent  to  "  There  are 
not  many  that .*' 

Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished  and  delicate  as  na- 
ture ;  but  in  the  design  can  never  show  herself  so  august  and 
magnificent. — Bl  sir. 

MistaJcen  far  Conjunctions. — Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  ambiguity  of  placing  as  where  it  might  be  either 
an  adverb  or  a  conjunction. 
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Thus,  *'  For  though  they  may  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.*' 
— Addison.  Here  the  meaning  may  be  that  they  appear  as  beauti- 
ful or  as  strange  as  something  else  ap}>ears ;  or  that  they  appear 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  and  not  as  commonplace  or  familiar. 

£xEKCi8E  XXXIV.— Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Rrample. — I  did  not  think  it  so  bad  as  that. 

I  did  not  think  it  as  bad  as  that. 

I  have  been  as  idle  since,  but  never  as  happy. — Esmond, 

He  was  not  as  prosperous  or  as  contented. 

She  seemed  as  intelligent. 

Obs.  07. — At  Least  is  a  phrase  often  used  am- 
biguously. 

Thus,  **  I  think  you  will  find  my  Latin  exercises  at  least  as  good 
as  my  cousin's."  Does  this  mean  (1)  ''  my  Latin  exercises,  though 
not  perhaps  my  other  exercises,"  or  (2)  **  though  not  Tery  good, 
at  least  as  good  as  my  cousin's  ?  "  Write  for  (1)  "At  least  my 
Latin  exercises  you  will  find;"  for  (2)  **I  think  you  will  flbad 
my  Latin  exercises  as  good  as  my  cousin's,  at  least." — Abbott. 

(2)  Preposition  Phrases.    (See  page  1.) 

(3)  The  Participle  Phrase,  when  modifying  the 
predicate,  as  when  inodifying  the  subject,  is  often  a  source 
of  ambiguity  unless  carefully  phiced.     Thus : 

A  Senior  distinguished  himself  yesterday  by  killing  a  huge  rat 
while  sunning  himself  in  the  gutter  on  Lake  Street. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hanis,  sir,  liaving  been  elected  president  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  boards  of  trustees  and  overscera  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, I  come  on  their  behalf  to  induct  you,  etc. — Quoted  by 
Phelps. 

Don't  repeat  anecdotes,  good  or  bad.  A  very  good  thing  be- 
comes foolishness  after  hearing  it  several  times. — Doji*t ;  a  Manual 
of  Mistakes. 

Few  need  to  be  informed  that  one  Herod  caused  to  be  slaugh- 
tered the  babes  of  Bethlohoni,  commonly  called  **The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents." — Popular  Rhetoric, 
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Foand — Bridently  by  mistake  a  package  was  put  in  my  Gorrioge  while  standing  in 
Fayette  Street,  Bupposing  it  wan  left  by  my  wife,  but  found  it  was  not  ours.  The  owner 
can  have  the  same  by  calling  at  No.  6  Saboy  Place  and  proving  property  and  paying  for 
this  advertiiiement.    John  Baynor. 

Arbangement  of  Phrases. 

An  Absolute  Phrase  should  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence ;  as,  The  king  being  dead,  a  dispute  arose 
as  to  the  succession. 

Note  V. — The  absoltUe  phrase  is  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sen" 
tence  by  a  comma, 

ObS.  S8. — Priority  among  adverbial  modifiers  fol- 
lows the  general  order  of  first  those  of  Time,  then  those  of 
Place,  last  those  of  Manner. 

Thus,  "  Married,  Sept.  8,  1883,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rev. 
8.  S.  Smith,  Henry  K.  Wilkes  and  Emma  F.  Lane." 

The  law  of  Priority  rests  upon  certain  distinct  and  important 
considerations.  The  first  is  that,  on  the  most  general  principle  of 
construction,  the  quahfication  should  precede  the  thing  qualified. 
In  our  language,  this  is  the  usage  with  the  adjective,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  adverb.  Hence,  if  a  qualification  lies  be- 
tween two  words,  and  is  not  specially  excluded  from  the  one  that 
precedes,  the  mere  principle  of  Order  would  make  us  refer  it  to  the 
one  that  follows ;  we  always  by  preference  look  forward. 

Another  important  circumstance  connected  with  Priority  is  that 
a  qualifying  adjunct  bears  upon  all  that  follows,  until  there  is  a 
break.  It  is  not  simply  the  word  or  phrase  immediately  following, 
but  the  entire  group  of  circumstances  up  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  at  least  to  a  comma  i)ause. — Bain. 

In  poetry,  and  occasionally  in  impassioned  prose,  a  series 
of  adverbial  modifiers  may  be  accumulated  before  the 
verb ;  as, 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  stnte  w  hit:h  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Orniuz  and  of  Iiu). 
Or  where  the  gorgeoun  l-IaHt  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kingH  barbaric  koUI  and  pearl, 
Satan  exalted  taX,— Paradise  Lost. 
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Deep  in  the  nhady  aadnesa  of  a  vale, 

Far  snnken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  sun  and  cve^v  one  star, 

Sat  gray-haired  Satnrn,  quiet  as  a  fitone. — Hyperion, 

Sometimes  the  sentences  are  beyond  cnre  by  mere  re- 
arrangement, and  demand  rebuilding  with  new  materials. 

A  new  stone  building  lias  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  81|200 
so  as  to  divide  the  inmates  into  compartments. 

After  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  the  balloon  was  brought 
into  town  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  inlia1>itants. — Quoted  by  Alfobd. 

Obs.  00. — Usually  adverbial  elements  should  be  scat- 
tered, to  make  the  sentence  flow  without  pauses. 

Thns,  Helps  descrilios  a  river  as  **  flowing  with  eqnablo  cnrrent 
busily  by  great  towns."  He  might  liave  said,  **  with  equable  car- 
rent  flowing  busily  l>y  great  towns." 

When  the  number  of  circumstances  and  qualifications  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sentence  is  groat,  the  most  judicious  course  is  neither 
to  enumerate  them  all  before  introducing  the  idea  to  which  they 
belong,  nor  to  put  this  idea  first  and  let  it  be  remodelled  to  agree 
vfiih,  the  particulars  afterward  mentioned;  but  to  do  a  little  of 
each.  Take  a  case.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  so  extremely  direct 
an  arrangement  as  the  following : 

We  came  to  our  jonrney'8  end.  at  last,  with  no  Rmall  difflciilty,  after  much  tetigne, 
Ihrongh  deep  ruadis  and  bad  weather. 

Yet,  to  transform  this  into  an  entirely  indirect  sentence  would 
not  produce  a  satisfactory  effect ;  as  witness : 

At  In^t,  with  no  RDiall  difficulty,  after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roadr,  and  bad 
weather,  we  came  to  our  journey's  end. 

Dr.  Wliately,  from  whom  we  quote  the  first  of  these  two  arrange- 
ments, proposes  this  construction : 

At  Ingt,  after  much  fatigue,  throut^h  deep  roadfl  and  bod  weather,  we  came,  with  no 
smnll  difficulty,  to  our  joumey*^  end. 

Here  it  will  ])e  observed  that  by  introducing  the  woi-ds  "we 
came  "  a  little  earlier  in  the  sentence,  the  labor  of  carrying  forward 
so  many  particulars  is  diminished,  and  the  subsequent  qualification 
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*'  with  no  small  difficulty  **  entails  an  addition  to  the  thought  that 
is  very  easily  made.  But  a  further  improvement  may  be  produced 
by  introducing  the  words  "  we  came  "  still  earlier  ;  especially  if  at 
the  same  time  the  qualifications  be  rearranged  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  already  explained,  that  the  more  abstract  elements  of 
the  thought  should  come  before  the  more  concrete.  Observe  the 
better  effect  obtained  by  making  these  two  changes : 

At  last^  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  after  much  fatigue,  we  came,  through  deep  roada 
and  bad  weather,  to  our  jonmey'fi  end. 

This  reads  with  comparative  smoothness ;  that  is,  with  less  hin- 
drance from  suspensions  and  reconstructions  of  thought — with  less 
mental  effort. — E[ebb£bt  Spencer.     (See  also  pages  277,  278.) 

Obs.  60. — In  placing  or  scattering  adverbial  phrases, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  separate  the  modifier  so  far  from 
the  word  modified  as  to  produce  ambiguity. 

Exercise  XXXV. — Correct  the  use  of  modifiers  in  the 
following  sentences  (see  also  those  on  page  lix). 

Sxampte.—'ELome  onoe  more  ruled  over  the  prostrate  nations  bjf  the  power  tuf  iuper- 
tution. 

Thia  may  mean  either  of  two  things— (1)  that  Rome  had  at  a  former  time  ruled  over 
the  nations  *'  by  the  power  of  miperstition/*  and  now  resumed  that  power ;  (2)  that  Rome 
had  formerly  ruled  over  the  nations  by  some  other  )iower — that  of  conquest,  or  of  impe- 
rial inflnence — and  now  did  so  by  a  different  (wwer,  that  of  superstition.  The  sentence, 
M  it  stands,  most  naturally  beun  the  former  construction.  To  convey  the  latter  mean- 
ing it  slioald  stand  thus :  **  Borne,  by  the  power  of  superstition,  once  more  rule  d  over 
the  prostrate  nations.  ^ 

Martha  Grant  attempted  to  force  the  collection  of  twenty-five  cents  from  Bally  Jones 
for  making  a  dress  by  the  use  of  an  axe  and  a  rszor. 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Phillips,  accidentally  shot  as  a  mark  of  affection  by 
his  brother. 

We  should  be  employed  in  doing  good  to  our  fellow-men  daily. 

The  highwayman  not  only  robbed  the  gentleman,  bat  even  the  lady. 

Man  not  only  desires  to  be  loved,  but  to  be  lovely. 

The  Romans  understood  liberty  at  least  as  well  as  we. 

We  admit  our  total  inability  to  remedy  the  evil  sorrowfully. 

To  man  has  been  given  the  power  of  speech  only. 

The  memoirs  of  his  father  sufficiently  appear  to  repel  those  accusationB. 

They  are  men  who  nobly  know  how  to  die. 

Ho  almost  found  fault  with  every  one,  at  all  events  of  the  poet*s  minor  pieces. 

Philosophers  have  been  at  a  loss,  to  explain  always  the  secret  of  the  strange  power, 
vhloh  patriotic  tunea  exercise  over  the  armies  of  nations. 
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Composition,  p.  zvii. 

The  Subject,  p.  xvii. 

Ex.  I.— Supply  subjects,  p.  xviii. 
Obfi.  1.— Positiou  of  subject,  p.  xix. 
Obs.  2. — Position  varied  for  emphasis,  p. 
Obs.  3. — Precision,  p.  xxi. 

Ex.  II. — Putting  predicate  before  subject,  p.  xxiii. 

Ex.  III. — Variation  for  emphasis,  p.  xxiii. 
Obs.  4.  —Summarizing  a  long  subject,  p.  xxiv. 

The  Object,  p.  xxiv. 

Ex.  IV. — Supply  objects,  p.  xxiv. 
Obs.  5. — Verbal  nouns  to  be  avoided,  p.  xxiv. 
Ex.  V. — Verbal  nouns  changed  to  phrases,  p.  xxiv. 

Modifiers  of  Subject  and  Object,  p.  xxv. 

ADJECTIVES,  p.  xxv. 
Descriitive,  p.  xxv. 

Ex.  VI. — Supplying  adjectives,  p.  xxv. 
Obs.  6. — Fitting  adjectives,  p.  xxvi. 

Ex.  VII. — Substituting  fit  adjectives,  p.  xxvii. 
Forms  in  CornpariwHy  p.  xxviii. 

Obs.  7. — Comparative  degree,  when  applicable,  p.  xxviiL 
Obs.  8.  — Superlative  degree,  when  applicable,  p.  xxix. 

Ex.  VIII. — Comparison  wrongly  used,  p.  xxix. 
Obs.  9. — The  superlative  of  two  dual  forms,  p.  xxx. 

Ex.  IX. —Superlative  for  comparative,  p.  xxxi. 
Obs.  10. — Adverbs  used  for  adjectives,  p.  xxxi. 

Ex.  X.  —Escaping  use  of  adverbs  as  adjectives,  p.  xxxii. 
Obs.  11. — Adjectives  usually  precede,  p.  xxxiii. 
Obs.  12. — Sometimes  adjectives  follow,  p.  xxxiv. 
Obs.  IJ]. — Adjective  and  its  modifiers  separated,  p.  xxxiv. 
Demonstrative,  p.  xxxv. 
Defnit^y  p.  xxxv. 
Definit4'  Article,  p.  xxxv. 
Obs.  14. — When  articles  are  to  be  repeated,  p.  xxxv. 
Ex   XI. — Repeating  articles  and  adjectives,  p.  xxxvi. 
Ex.  XII.   -Meaning  shown  by  articles,  p.  xxxvi. 
Obs.  15. — Article  repeated  for  emphasis,  p.  xxxvi. 
Obs.  16. — Tlie  first  two,  p.  xxxvii. 
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7%w  and  That,  p.  zzzyiii. 
Obe.  17. — Couples  for  distinguishing,  p.  xxxviii. 
Indefinite^  p.  xl. 
Indffiniie  ArUde^  p.  zl. 
Obs.  18. — Not  to  be  used  to  denote  the  whole,  p.  zli. 
Numeral,  p.  zlii. 
Cardinals^  p.  zliL 
Obs.  19. — When  to  spell  numbers,  p.  xlii. 
Obe.  20. — Use  of  collective  words,  p.  xlii. 
£Ix.  Xm.— Correcting  expressions  of  number,  p.  xlii. 
Ordinaltf  p.  xlii. 
Obs.  21. — Position  of  the  th,  p.  xlii. 
Obs.  22. — Choice  between  cardinals  and  ordinals,  p.  xliii. 

POSSESSIVES,  p.  xliii. 

Obs.  28. — No  objective  genitive  in  English,  p.  xliii. 
Obs.  24. — Possessive  a  relation  of  persons,  p.  xliv. 
Obs.  25.—  **  Whose  *'  as  a  neuter  often  condemned,  p.  xliv. 
Obs.  26. — Ambiguous  possessives  avoided,  p.  xlvi. 
Obs.  27.  — Adjectives  and  possessives,  p.  xlvi. 
Ex.  XIV.  — Possessives  changed  to  phrases,  p.  xlvi. 

APPOSmVES,  p.  xlvii. 

Obs.  28. — Two  sentences  made  one,  p.  xlviL 
Obs.  29. — Appoflitives  to  be  near  their  nouns,  p.  xlvii. 
Ex.  XV. — Arrangement  of  appositives,  p.  xlvii. 

PABTICEPLES,  p.  xlviii. 

Obs.  80. — Position  of  Participle,  p.  xlviii. 

Ex.  XVI. — Changing  position  of  participle,  p.  xlviii. 
Obs.  31.— Participle  resolved  into  clause,  p.  xlix. 
Obs.  82. — The  participle  **  being  "  omitted,  p.  xlix. 

INFINITIVES,  p.  1. 

PREPOSITION  PHRASES,  p.  1. 

Obs.  33  — Selection  of  the  appropriate  one,  p.  1. 
Table  of  appropriate  prepositions,  p.  li. 

Ex.  XVII. — Replacing  inappropriate  prepositions,  p.  Iv. 
Obs.  34. — Wrong  insertions  or  omissions,  p.  Iv. 

Ex.  XVIII. — Prepositions  removed  or  inserted,  p.  Iv. 
Obs.  35. — Repetition  of  prepositions,  p.  Ivi. 
Obs.  36.— Prepositions  after  conjunctions,  p.  Ivii. 

Ex.  XIX. — Repetition  of  prepositions,  p.  Ivii. 
Obs.  87. — Position  of  preposition  phrases,  p.  Iviii. 

Ex.  XX. — Position  of  preposition  plirases,  p.  Iviii. 
Obs.  38. — Two  prepositions  with  one  object,  p.  lix. 
Obs.  89. — Splitting  of  particles,  p.  Ix. 

Ex.  XXI. — Rearrangement  to  avoid  suspense,  p.  Ixii. 

ADVERBIAL  PHRASES,  p.  Ixii. 

CLAUSES.     (See  Complex  Sentences,  pages  cix-cxii),  p.  Ixii. 

The  Predicate,  p.  Ixii. 

Ex.  XXII. — Completing  sentences,  p.  Ixiii. 
Ex.  XXin.  —Supplying  predicates,  p.  Ixiv. 
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Auxiliaries,  p.  Ixiv. 

Obs.  40. — Do  and  did  as  expletives,  p.  Ixiv. 
Obe.  41. — Distinction  between  shall  and  will,  p.  Ixv. 
(a)— In  affirmative  sentences,  p   Ixv. 
Ex.  XXIV.  —Corrections  in  the  same,  p.  Ixvi. 

(b)— In  interrogative  sentences,  p.  Ixvii. 
Ex.  XXV. —Corrections  in  the  same,  p.  Ixx. 
Obs.  42. — Distinction  between  would  and  should,  p.  Ixx. 
Ex.  XXVI. — General  correction  of  auxiliaries,  p.  Ixxi. 
Obs.  48.  — Subtle  uses  of  shall,  will,  etc.,  p.  Ixxii. 
Obs.  44. — May  distinguished  from  can,  p.  Ixxiii. 
Ex.  XXVII. — Meaning  of  auxiliaries,  p.  Ixxiii. 

The  Indirect  Object,  p.  Ixxiv. 

Obs.  45. — Series  of  infinitives  ambiguous,  p.  Ixxv. 
Obs.  46  — The  infinitive  of  purpose,  p.  Ixxv. 

Ex.  XXVIII.  -  Ambiguity  shown  and  avoided,  p.  Ixxv. 

Modifiers  of  the  Predicate,  p.  Ixxvi. 
ADVERBS,  p.  Ixxvii. 

Obs.  47. — ('are  required  in  inserting  adverbs,  p.  Ixxvi. 

Ex.  XXIX. — Arrangement  of  adverbs,  p.  Ixxvi. 
Obs.  48.  —Adverbs  usually  precede,  p   Ixxvi. 
Obs.  49. — When  emphatic,  the  adverb  follows,  p.  Ixxvii. 
Obs.  50. — Adverbs  before  participles,  p.  Ixxvii. 
Obs.  51. — Modifiers  of  special  words  next  to  them,  p.  Ixxviii. 
Obs.  52. — Not  connected  with  part  denied,  p.  Ixxviii. 

Denial  of  the  subject,  p.  Ixxviii. 
Universal,  p.  Ixxviii. 
Partial,  p.  Ixxx. 

Denial  of  the  predicate,  p.  Ixxx. 

Denial  of  a  mo<lifier,  p.  Ixxxi. 

Ex.  XXX. — Transferring  negation,  p.  Ixxxii. 
Obs.  53. — Double  negatives,  p.  Ixxxii. 

Ex.  XXXI. —Correction  of  negatives,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
Obs.  54. — Negative  sentence.**  made  affirmative,  p.  Ixxxiii. 

Ex.  XXXII. — Transforming  nt^gativu  into  affirmative  sen- 
tences, p.  Ixxxiv. 
Obs.  55. — "  Only"'  placed  near  word  qualified,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Ex.  XXXIII. — Clianging  position  of  "■ouly^-''  p  Ixxxvii. 
Obs.  56. — As  and  so  fre(iuently  misused,  p.  Ixxxvii. 

Ex.  XXXIV.—  Corrections  of  as  and  so,  p.  Ixxxviii. 
Obs.  57. — *' At  least  "  used  ambiguously,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

PREPOSITION  PHRASES,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

PARTICIPLE  PHRASES,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

Arrangement  of  Phrases,  p.  Ixxxix. 

ABSOLUTE  PHRASES,  p.  Ixxxix. 

PRIORITY,  p.  Ixxxix. 

Obs.  58.— (1)  Time,  (2)  place,  (3)  manner,  p.  Ixxxix. 
Obs.  59. --Scattering  modifiers,  p.  xc. 
Obs.  GO. — Scattering  not  to  produce  ambiguity,  p.  xci. 
Ex.  XXXV. — Correction  of  use  of  modifiers,  p.  xci. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

CX)MPLEX  SENTENCES. 

A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  in  which  a  subordinate 
sentence  is  used  either  as  the  Subject,  as  the  Object,  as  the 
Predicate,  or  as  a  Modifier.  (For  convenience,  sentences 
in  which  one  member  begins  with  •'  if  "  are  in  this  volume 
treated  as  Compound  Sentences,  though  often  considered 
Complex.) 

Hence,  the  Subordinate  Sentence  must  be  one  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  a  Noim  Sentence,  (2)  an  Adjective  Sentence,  or 
(3)  an  Adverb  Sentence. 

Note.  —The  Predicate  may  be  made  up  of  a  Copula  and  a  Noun 
Sentence ;  as,  All  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

(I)  Noun  Sentences  occupy  the  place  and  follow 
the  construction  of  nouns,  and  may  therefore  be  either 
(a)  the  Subject,  (b)  the  Object,  (c)  the  Indirect  Object,  or 
(d)  the  Predicate  of  the  principal  sentence.  Though 
usually  introduced  by  that^  they  sometimes  begin  without 
it. 

Thus,  (a)  That  a  historian  should  not  record  trifles,  is  perfectly 
true. — Macaulat.  Whatever  is,  is  right.  That  you  have  wronged 
me,  doth  appear  in  this. 

(b)  She  knew  that  his  heart  was  darkened  \^*ith  her  shadow. — 
Bybon.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards,  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  in- 
sult.— BuBKB.    I  perceive  you  feel  the  dint  of  pity. 
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(c)  I  was  taught  in  my  youth  that  to  know  how  to  wait  is  the 
secret  of  success. 

(d)  I  am  not  what  I  used  to  be. 

Exercise  XXXVI. — Point  out  the  Noun,  the  Adjec- 
tive, and  the  Adverb  sentences  in  the  following  exercise, 
and  tell  how  each  is  used. 

Rrample.  — She  is  eight  years  old,  is  a  noun  sentence,  used  as  the 
object  of  said. 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said. 

What  you  say  is  true. 

The  dog  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

What  touches  us  ourselves  shall  be  last  served. 

Tc8 1  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  I  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul. 

That  malice,  not  repentance,  brought  thoe  hither, 
Doth  in  this  appear. 

That  is  what  I  told  you. 

I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

That  thev  are  free,  thev  know. 

Man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal. 

That  some  one  had  blundered  soon  became  apparent. 

By  my  word,  the  Saxon  said, 
The  riddle  is  already  read. 

You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
That  they  escaped  unhurt  seems  a  miracle. 
I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn. 

Exercise  XXXVII. — Fill  the  following  blanks  by  in- 
serting Noun  Sentences : 

Young  i^eople  too  often  imagine .    I  promise  to  do . 

No  one  can  deny .     It  is  easy  to  prove .     His  excuse  for 

not  being  present  was .     A  glance  at  the  map  of  Euroi)e  will 

show  us .     Time  will  discover .    Leaves  are  to  plants . 

His  courage  and  suc<?ess  illustrate  the  proverb .      has 

been  called  the  golden  rule.     requires  no  demonstration. 
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The  king  could  not  understand .     I  am  more  willing  to  give 

,  than  to  ask .     doth  appear  in  this.     When  the  trial 

is  concluded,  we  shall  know .     We  believe ,  and .    It 

has  often  been  observed .     is  right.     After  the  accident, 

the  children  gathered  round  their  father,  and  asked .     He 

complains  of  our  being  late,  but  he  did  not  tell  us .     I  have 

tried  every  means,  but  I  cannot  discover .     is  a  traitor. 

Though  we  have  sought  him  everywhere,  we  cannot  tell . 

Obs.  61. — ^When  the  noun  sentence  is  (a)  a  Direct 
Quotation,  or  (b)  is  preceded  by  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
no  connecting  particle  is  required. 

Thus,  (a)  Buffon  used  to  say,  **  Genius  is  patience."  **  Genius 
is  common  sense  intensified,^'  is  another  definition,  (b)  I  know 
not  who  you  are,  or  what  you  want. 

Obs.  62. — ^Even  when  a  speech  is  reported  in  the 
third  person,  it  often  adds  life,  and  sometimes  adds  clear- 
ness, to  omit  the  that. 

Thus,  "He  said  he  took  it  ill,"  or,  **He  took  it  ill,  he  said,"  is 
better  than  <'  He  said  that  he  took  it  ill." 

Obs.  63. — Dependent  clauses  introduced  by  that  must 
be  kept  clear  from  those  that  are  independent. 

Thus,  "  He  replied  that  he  wished  to  go,  and  intended  to  get 
ready,"  may  mean,  **  He  replied  ....  and  he  intended,"  or, 
"  and  that  he  intended." 

Exercise  XXXVIII. — Change  the  following  passages 
from  the  Direct  to  the  Indirect  mode  of  speech. 

Example. — I  said  within  myself  that  I  had  behaved  very  ill,  but 
that  I  had  only  just  set  out  on  my  travels,  and  should  learn  better 
manners  as  I  got  along. 

"I  have  behaved  very  ill,"  said  I  within  myself;  **but  I  have 
only  just  set  out  on  my  travels,  and  shall  learn  better  manners  as 
I  get  along." 
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"  The  \'irtue  of  prosperity,*'  says  Lord  Bac^on,  "  is  temperance ; 
the  virtue  of  adversitv  is  fortitude." 

"I  trust,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  '' tliat  at  length  the  time  is 
come  when  Parliament  will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told  that  slave- 
owners are  the  best  law^-givers  on  slavery." 

** English  ladies,"  says  Erasmus,  "are  divinely  pretty  and  too 
good-natured." 

Cato  the  Censor  concluded  all  his  speeches  in  the  Boman  Sen- 
ate with  the  words,  **  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

Agis,  King  of  the  Spartans,  on  being  asked  how  many  men  he 
had,  confidently  replied,  **  Enough  to  put  the  enemy  to  flight." 

When  Alexander  commanded  the  people  to  give  him  divine 
honors,  the  Spartans  replied,  "  Since  Alexander  wishes  to  be 
called  a  god,  let  him  be  a  god." 

When  Xerxes  summoned  the  little  army  of  Leonidas  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  retorted  in  scorn,  **  Let  him  come  and  take  them." 

On  discovering  the  piinciple  of  8i>ecific  gravitjs,  Archimedes 
rushed  out  of  his  bath,  exclaiming,  **  I  have  found  it  I  " 

Dr.  Guillotin,  in  describing  his  beheading  machine,  afterward 
called  the  guillotine,  said,  "  With  my  machine  I  whisk  off  your 
head  in  a  twinkling,  and  you  feel  no  pain." 

When  the  Chesaj^eake  was  boarded  by  the  crew  of  the  Shannon, 
the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence  fell  exclaiming,  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship ! " 

On  reading  Macaulay's  **  History  of  England,"  Sydney  Smith 
remarked  :  **  I  wish  I  knew  anything  as  well  as  Macaulay  thinks  he 
knows  everything." 

At  Worms,  as  at  Augsburg,  Luther  replied  briefly  :  **I  will  re- 
tract when  my  doctrines  are  not  merely  declared  to  be  false,  but 
are  proved  to  be  so." 

On  seeing  the  formidable  Chateau  Graillard  rise.  King  Philip 
exclaimed  in  wmth,  **I  would  take  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron."  "I 
would  hold  it,  were  its  walls  of  butter,"  was  the  defiant  answer  of 
King  Richard. 

"I  cannot,  my  Lords,"  said  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  '*  I  will  not 
join  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  Lords, 
is  a  {perilous  and  tremendous  moment.  It  is  not  a  time  for  adula- 
tion ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and 
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awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the 
language  of  ti-uth." 

He  said  with  great  emphasis,  **  I  assure  you  there  is  scarce  a 
poet  or  historian  among  the  Boman  orators." 

**If  it  feed  nothing  else,"  said  Shylock,  "it  will  feed  my  re- 
Tenge." 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  nij  gronnd. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. — Cowpbb. 

I  have  bad  playmates,  I  hare  bad  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school  days. — Lamb. 

King  Charles  wrote  to  Prince  Rupert  in  the  following  terms  : 
''First,  I  must  congratulate  with  you  for  your  good  successes, 
assuring  you  that  the  things  themselves  are  no  more  welcome  to 
me  than  that  you  are  the  means.  I  know  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying you  with  powder,  for  which  I  have  taken  all  possible  ways, 
and  have  sent  both  to  Ireland  and  Bristol." 

The  Marquis  rose  and  said  :  **Nor  is  it  of  the  insufficiency  of 
any  future  evidence  only,  that  I  complain.  Even  of  the  past  I 
must  express  my  fear  that  much  must  be  obliterated,  and  the 
whole  rendered  obscure  from  the  various  lapses  of  time  since  it 
was  delivered." 

Mr.  Burke  said :  "  Let  me  for  a  moment  quit  my  delegated 
character,  and  speak  entirely  from  my  personal  feelings  and  con- 
viction. I  am  known  to  have  had  much  experience  of  men  and 
manners — in  active  life,  and  amidst  occupations  the  most  vanous  ! 
From  that  experience  I  now  protest,  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was 
bad,  fit  for  service  that  was  good  !  There  is  always  some  dis- 
qualifying ingredient  mixing  and  spoiling  the  compound." 

Mr.  Fox,  assuming  the  language  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  was  the  sovereign  of  a  fertile  countiy,  happy  and 
beloved ;  I  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  all  around 
me,  and,  as  I  thought,  wdth  a  success  which  inijiressed  me  with 
every  sensation  of  felicity.  This  was  the  situation  of  which  I 
boasted ;  but  what  is  now  the  reverse  ?  I  am  a  wretched  exile, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  those  who  were  my  enemies,  but 
whose  enmities  are  now  buried  in  their  sympathy  for  my  distresses. 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  punishment  ?  " 
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Exercise  XXXIX. — Change  the  following  sentences 
from  the  Indirect  to  the  Direct  form. 

Example. — The  sage  magistrate  said:  ''Beef  is  the  king  of 
meat ;  beef  comprehends  in  it  the  essence  of  partridge,  and  quail, 
and  venison,  and  pheasant,  and  plum-pudding,  and  custard.'* 

The  sage  magistrate  said  that  beef  is  the  king  of  meat ;  that 
beef  comprehends  in  it  the  essence  of  partridge,  and  quail,  and 
venison,  and  pheasant,  and  plum-pudding,  and  custard. 

Before  the  great  battle  which  closed  his  brilliant  career,  Nelson 
displayed  his  famous  signal,  that  England  expected  every  man 
that  day  to  do  his  duty. 

Douglas  told  Hotspur  tliat  he  would  carry  his  pennon  into 
Scotland,  and  fix  it  on  the  tower  of  his  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  that  it 
might  be  seen  from  far. 

The  Bruce  kept  looking  at  his  weapon,  which  was  injured  by 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  said  that  he  had  broken  his  good  battle- 
axe. 

Pompey  told  Lucius  Sylla  that  it  was  vain  to  oppose  him,  for 
men  worshipped  the  rising  rather  than  the  setting  sun. 

A  shoi*t  time  before  his  death.  Cardinal  Wolsey  said  that  if  he 
had  been  as  diligent  to  serve  his  God  as  he  had  been  to  please  his 
king.  He  would  not  have  forsaken  him  in  his  gray  hairs. 

Archimedes  said  tliat  if  a  fulcrum  and  a  point  to  stand  on  were 
given  him,  ho  would  move  the  world  with  his  lever. 

Alexander  the  Great,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  contend  in 
the  Olympic  Games,  said  that  he  would  do  so  when  he  had  kings 
for  his  competitora. 

When  PyiThus  had  shown  the  utmost  fondness  for  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Komans,  Cynoas,  his  chief  minister,  asked  him 
what  he  pro^wsed  to  himself  by  the  war.  Pyrrhus  said  that  he 
meant  to  conquer  the  Romans  and  reduce  all  Italy  to  his  obedi- 
ence. Cyneas  asked,  what  then.  PyiThus  said  that  he  would  pass 
over  into  Sicilv,  and  that  then  all  the  Sicilians  must  be  their  sub- 
jects.  Cyneas  asked  what  his  Majesty  intended  next.  The  King 
replied  that  he  meant  to  conquer  Carthage  and  make  himself 
master  of  all  Africa.  Then  the  minister  asked  what  was  to  be  the 
end  of  all  his  expeditions ;  and  the  King  said  that  for  the  rest  of 
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their  lives  they  would  sit  down  to  good  wine.  Cyneas  then  asked 
if  they  conld  have  better  than  they  had  then  before  them,  or  if 
they  had  not  already  as  much  as  they  conld  drink. 

(2)  Adjective  Sentences  occupy  tlic  place  a.nd 
follow  the  construction  of  adjectives  (see  page  xxv).  Tliey 
are  all  connected  with  the  principal  sentence  by  relatives, 
or  such  equivalent  words  as  when^  y^J^i/i  how^  etc. ;  though 
when  the  relative  is  in  the  objective  case  it  may  be  omit- 
ted without  confusion  ;  as,  "  The  message  you  gave  me  I 
have  told  him." 

And  made  tu  loae  the  good  we  oft  might  win.— JftfOfurtf /or  Measure. 

Blair,  criticising  Addison,  says :  ^<  In  conclusion,  instead  of 
[it  gives]  the  things  it  represents,  the  regularity  of  correct  stylo  re- 
quires the  things  which  it  represents,"  But  the  sentence  is  better 
without  the  correction. 

ExEBCiSE  XL. — Fill  the  following  blanks  by  inserting 
Adjective  Sentences. 

Example, — Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  wisest  moharchs 
that  have  ever  reigned. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  wisest  monarchs — .  Botany 
is  the  science — .  A  metal  —  is  said  to  be  ductile.  The  earth  —  is 
a  globe  or  sphere.  The  age  —  has  been  called  the  era  of  inven- 
tions. Elasticity  is  that  property — .  The  man  —  shows  prudence. 
The  Nile  is  one  of  those  rivers — .  He  received  the  reward — .  The 
flowers  —  have  all  faded.  Offices  of  trust  should  bo  conferred 
only  on  those — .  Autumn  is  the  season — .  Trafalgar  was  the  en- 
gagement— .  France  is  the  country,  where — .  The  structure  of 
the  camel  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  countries  -.  The  prisoner 
confessed  the  crimes — .  The  storm  —  passed  away  without  harm. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  the  man — .  The  house  —  has  been  burnt. 
I  have  often  wished  to  revisit  the  place  — .  The  clergyman  —  died 
yesterday  at  the  very  hour — .  He  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
late—.  The  motives  —  are  difficult  to  understand.  John  Wvcliffe 
—  died  in  1384.     We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  shower  over- 
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took  us — .  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chai>ello  —  was  concluded  in  1748. 
He  —  need  not  hope  for  that  success — .  The  statement — does 
not  agree  with  that — .  They  —  cannot  look  for  the  protection  of 
the  government — . 

Obs.  64. — In  poetry  and  in  colloquial  prose  the  rel- 
ative is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  nominative. 


Thus, 


*Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  riew, 

And  robea  the  mountain  in  its  asaro  hue. — Campbell. 


Obs*  60> — A  blunder  as  coiniuon  as  it  is  absurd  is 
the  insertion  of  ami  before  adjective  sentences.     Thus : 

The  principal  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  Virgil,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  above  all  others,  etc. — Blaib. 

Obs.  66. — A  general  rule  for  adjective  sentences  is 
to  place  the  relative  as  near  as  possible  to  its  antecedent. 
This  is  an  application  of  tlie  rule  of  proximity  that, 

Obs.  67. — Pronouns  should  follow  the  nouns  to 
wliich  they  refer  without  the  intervention  of  another 
noun. 

Ambiguity  from  the  neglect  of  this  rule  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  (see  others  on  pages  201-294)  : 

King  John  of  Frenco  waH  led  in  triumph  through  the  (itroetn  of  London  by  the  Black 
Prinoef  the  son  of  Edwiird  III.,  tcho  had  dcfcAtod  him,  and  taken  him  prisoner,  at  the 
battle  of  PoiciierH. 

Any  ( n  *  unacquainted  witli  the  historical  facts  would  be  doubt- 
ful, from  the  construction  of  this  sentence,  whether  it  was  the 
Black  Prince  or  his  father  that  had  taken  John  prisoner.  The  fol- 
lowing arrangement  would  remove  the  ambiguity  :  "  King  John  of 
France,  who  had  been  defeated  and  taken  piisoner  at  Poictiers  by 
the  Black  Prince,  the  son  of  Edward  HE.,  was  led  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  London  by  liis  conqueror." 

Many  clergymen  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that, 
from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the 
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nniversitj,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner  that  they  are 
hardly  able  to  go  on. — Swift.  To  the  group  of  Dinosaurs  belongs 
the  L[iquenadon  of  the  Wealden  beds,  first  made  known  by  Dr. 
Mantelly,  whose  body  was  28  to  30  feet  long.  — DaVa. 

When,  however,  one  of  two  preceding  nouns  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  other  in  emphasis,  the  more  emphatic  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  noim  referred  to  by  the  pronoun,  even  though  the  noun 
of  inferior  emphasis  intervenes.  Thus :  *'  At  this  moment  the  col- 
onel came  up  and  took  the  place  of  the  woimded  general.  He 
gave  orders  to  halt."  Here  he  would  naturally  refer  to  cohyiieU 
though  general  intervenes.  A  conjunction  wiU  often  show  that  a 
pronoun  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sentence,  and  not 
to  another  inten-ening  noun.  '*  The  sentinel  at  once  took  aim  at 
the  approaching  soldier,  and  fired.  He  tJien  retreated  to  give  the 
alarm. " — Abbott. 

Exercise  XLL — Correct  tlie  following  Bentences. 

Example. — This  is  a  glorious  scene,  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

This  is  a  glorious  scene,  and  which  cannot  be  sui*passed. 

In  fact,  scarcely  anything  of  Milton*s  poetic  diction  has  become 
obsolete,  except  some  un-English  words  and  phrases  of  his  own 
coinage,  and  which  failed  to  get  admittance  at  all. — Marsh. 

To  head  a  sect,  to  infuse  party-spirit,  to  make  men  arrogant,  un- 
charitable, and  malevolent,  is  the  easiest  task  imaginable,  and  to 
which  almost  any  blockhead  is  fully  equal. — Campbekl. 

Find  error  in  quotation  from  R.  G.  White,  page  Ixxii. 

I  with  my  family  reside  in  the  parish  of  Stockton,  which  con- 
sists of  my  wife  and  daughters. — Quoted  by  Alford. 

The  most  interesting  news  from  Italy  is  that  of  the  trial  of  the 
thieves  who  robbed  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Parodi,  at  Genoa,  on  May 
1,  1862,  in  open  daylight,  which  commencod  at  Genoa  on  the  5th. 
—Id. 

A  child  was  run  over  by  a  wagon  three  years  old  and  cross-eyed 
witli  pantalets  on  which  never  spoke  af  ter^^ard. 

A  child  eighteen  months  old  tumbled  into  a  w  ell  used  to  catch 
rain-water  that  fell  headlong  into  the  front  area  of  the  house  and 
came  near  drowning,  tliere  being  about  two  feet  in  the  well. 

We  have  received  a  bunch  of  gi-apes  from  our  friend  Williams, 
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for  whicli  he  will  please  receive  our  compliments,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  hotel  will  be  kept  by  the  widow  of  the  former  landlord, 
Mr.  Brown,  who  died  last  summer  on  a  new  and  improved  plan. 

A  Howard  may  look  upon  scenes  with  a  stoical  composure,  nay 
with  a  seeming  hard-heartedness,  iphich  at  first  dissolved  him  in 
tears. — Good  Words. 

Frank  S.  Fay,  of  Meridcn,  Conn.,  in  buny  picking  out  shot  from  his  face  that  wa«  in- 
tended for  a  nilibit.  His  friend,  E.  C.  Binlsey,  who  was  hunting  with  him  on  Thnnday, 
got  Fay  in  range  with  the  gume. — Jf.  T.  Sun, 

Questions  suggest  themselves  as  to  how  the  reporter  knew  that 
Frank  Fay's  face  was  intended  for  a  rabbit,  and  how  it  became 
misplaced. 

The  committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  south  room 
should  have  new  furniture,  as  the  rear  seats  have  all  the  year  been 
occupied  by  children  that  have  no  backs. 

They  lay  down  to  rest  behind  their  steeds,  picketed  to  the  wall 
which  had  accompanied  them  from  the  Volga  to  the  Don. — Alisok. 

Obs.  68. — The  antecedent  must  be  either  a  noun,  a 
pi'onoun,  or  an  infinitive — never  an  adjective. 

Thus  sentences  like  the  following  are  incorrect  (see  also  page 
cxivj: 

Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  docility  and  no  progress. — Berkeley. 

Obs.  69. — Awkwardness  results  when  tlie  antecedent 
is  implied  in  a  possessive  case  not  close  to  the  relative,  es- 
pecially if  the  possessive.be  a  pronoun.     Thus: 

This  way  will  direct  you  to  a  gentleman's  house,  that  hath  the 
skill  to  take  off  these  burdens ;  better,  to  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man that  hath  skill,  etc. 

I  am  his  flrst-bom  Min  that  wait  the  last 

That  wore  the  im|>crial  diadem  of  Rome. — Titu9  AnOrtnUcus, 

Obs.  70. — Avoid  constructions  in  whicli  tlie  relative 
may  refer  either  to  a  noun  in  a  preceding  clause,  or  to  the 
entire  clause. 
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I  have  before  remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated, 
that  nothiDg  is  a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition  than 
to  make  snch  relatives  as  iphich  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression, 
bnt  carry  a  lower  and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what 
had  gone  before. — Blaib. 

Thus : 

There  was  a  public  house  next  door  which  was  a  great  nuisance. 

Here  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  obnoxious  fact  is  the 
existence  of  the  public  house,  or  its  position.  This  am- 
biguity is  common  after  a  negative.     Thus : 

He  said  that  he  would  not  hear  me,  which  I  confess  I  had  ex- 
pected. 

Here  the  meaning  may  be  either  that  I  had  expected  or 
that  1  had  not  expected  he  would. 

To  avoid  such  ambiguity  the  antecedent  should  be  re- 
peated in  some  new  form.     Thus : 

There  was  a  public  house  next  door,  the  proximity  of  which  was 
a  great  nuisance ;  or. 

There  was  a  public  house  next  door,  the  existence  of  which  was 
a  great  nuisance. 

He  said  that  he  would  not  even  hear  me,  a  favor  I  confess  I  had 
expected;  or. 

He  said  that  he  would  not  even  hear  me,  a  refusal  I  confess  I 
had  expected. 

Exercise  XLII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example. —  an  accident  which  broke  the  gates  down  and 

alarmed  the  neighborhood. 

At  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning  a  lot  of  wood  piled  in  a  shed 
at  No.  144  Eastern  Avenue,  belonging  to  the  B.  Hub  Co.,  fell 
down  with  a  loud  noise  which  broke  the  gates  down  and  alarmed 
the  neighborhood. 

The  ten  high  windows  have  been  filled  with  colored  glass,  which 
lends  a  subdued  religious  radiance  to  the  entire  interior. 
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Precision  impoi'ts  i)nLiiing  the  expression  so  as  to  exhibit 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it. — 
Blaib. 

Obs.  7 1  • — When  the  relative  is  either  implied  (in  a 
participle),  or  repeated,  the  antecedent  must  often  be 
repeated  also.     Thus: 

But  if  there  were  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  national  church  re- 
garded as  heretical  by  four-fifths  of  the  nation  committed  to  its 
care  ;  a  church  established  and  maintained  by  the  sword ;  a  church 
producing  twice  as  many  riots  as  converaions ;  a  church  which, 
though  posHCSHUig  gi^cat  wealth  and  power,  and  though  long 
backed  by  persecuting  laws,  had,  in  the  course  of  many  genera- 
tions been  found  unable  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  barely 
able  to  maintain  its  ground  ;  a  church  so  odious  that  fraud  and 
violence,  when  used  against  its  clear  rights  of  i)roperty,  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  fair  play ;  a  church  whose  ministers  were*  preach- 
ing to  desolate  walls,  and  with  difficulty  obtaining  their  lawful 
sustenance  by  the  means  of  bayonets— such  a  church,  on  our 
l)rinciples,  could  not,  we  must  otmi,  be  defended.— (^notee/  by 
Abbott.) 

Obs.  72. — Avoid  "  the  sin  of  ?^A/M-craft " — the  em- 
ployment of  whu'h  to  introduce  lieterogeneous  clauses. 
Every  repetition  of  the  relative  introduces  a  new  possibil- 
ity of  ambiguity.     (See  example,  page  292.) 

The  following  example,  though  i^erfectly  grammatical,  is  felt  to 
be  very  awkward  :  **  The  King  marched  from  Exeter  into  Cornwall, 
which  having  jmcified,  he  returned  to  Winchester."  Better  "  whkh 
he  pacified;  he  then  returned  to  Winchester ; "  or,  **(i/m/  having 
pacified  this  counti/,  he  returned." 

They  Iea>'«  nn 
The  (Uingers,  the  rcpulitefi,  judgtnenti^  wantx; 
W?tic^  how  long  will  yon  bear? — Bkm  Jomsoh. 

A  daring  inversion.  The  relative  is  close  upon  the  antecedent ; 
but  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  position  of  the  interrogative 
word  after  it.  Yet  the  infrequency  of  the  construction  gives  it 
great  emphasis ;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  a  sudden  and  direct 
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rhetorical  stroke  for  "  which  you  will  surely  not  bear  much 
longer." 

So  glistered  the  dire  snake,  uid  into  frond 

Led  Eve,  onr  credolous  mother,  etc. 

Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  ppake. 

The  Latin  construction  Quce  <juumy  etc.,  is  apt  to  get  translated  in 
this  form,  which  is  not  common,  and  should  not  be  encouraged. — 
Bain. 

Exercise  XLIII. — Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

The  sharks  who  prey  upon  the  inadvertency  of  young  heirs  are 
more  pardonable  than  those  who  trespass  upon  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  treat  them  upon  the  foot  of  choice  and  respect. — 
Guardittn. 

One  may  have  an  air  which  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and 
knowletlge  of  the  matter  before  him,  which  may  naturally  produce 
some  motion  of  his  head  and  body,  which  might  become  the  bench 
better  than  the  bar. — Guardian, 

Tlie  Earl  of  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Coventry  were  rivals  ttho  should 
have  most  interest  with  the  duke,  icJio  loved  the  earl  best,  but 
thought  the  other  the  wiser  man,  icho  supported  Pen  {w?io  dis- 
obliged all  the  courtiers),  even  against  the  earl,  ic?io  contemned 
Pen. — LoiiD  Clarendon's  Life. 

Obs*  73. — The  relative  should  be  who  or  wh!ch  where 
the  meaning  is  and  /u\  and  it,,  etc.,  for  he^  for  it,  etc. ; 
otherwise  it  should  be  t/tat,  if  euphony  allows. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  adjective  sentences  where 
the  relative  icho,  etc.,  is  divisible  into  the  demonstrative  with  some 
conjunction,  and  he^  for  he,  etc.,  and  where  the  relative  is  in- 
divisible. 

The  divisible  relative  merelv  introduces  an  a<lditional  fact,  and 
the  sentence  it  introduces  may  be  omitted  without  changing  the 
essential  statement.     Thus : 

There  were  very  few  pnAAonKors  who  tKcnpwl  without  fttTioui*  injur)'. 

Here  the  meaning  depends  upon  whether  irho  may  be  resolved 
into  and  they.     If  it  may  be,  the  sentence  may  ri^ : 

There  were  very  few  pasaengers,  and  they  iMscapeti  without  serionB  injury. 
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In  the  best  usage,  this  meaning  would  be  expressed  by  the  sen- 
tence as  originally  written. 

But  if  the  who  may  not  be  so  resolved,  the  icJio  should  be  thcUf 
and  the  sentence  means  that  nearly  all  of  the  passengers  were 
injured : 

There  wcro  few  puKwngeni  that  escaped  without  derioiu  injury. 

This  distinction  in  the  use  of  that  and  of  who,  or  which,  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  question  of  inserting  or  omitting  a 
comma  before  the  relative  clause,  that  we  have  treated  it  at  leng^ 
under  the  head  of  Punctuation  {see  pages  289-293). 

Obs.  74. — Adjective  sentences  may  often  be  improved 
(a)  by  Resolution  of  the  Relative,  (b)  by  Composition  of 
the  Relative,  or  (c)  by  Inversion. 

Thus,  (a)  He  was  a  hero,  who  never  flinched.  For  who,  substi- 
tute and  he,  (Omit  the  comma,  and  this  resolution  cannot  occur. 
Bee  page  289.) 

(b)  The  time  drew  near  at  which  the  Houses  must  reassemble. — 
Macaulat.     For  at  which,  substitute  wlien, 

(c)  The  man  who  wants  food  is  desperate.  Bead,  In  want  of 
food,  a  man  is  desperate. 

Obs.  76. — Relative  clauses  may  often  be  condensed 
into  adjectives  or  participles. 

Thus,  for  **  The  wind  which  never  ceases,"  we  may  have  "The 
never-ceasing  wind." 

(3)  Adverb  Sentences  take  the  place  of  and  follow 
the  construction  of  an  advei-b  (see  page  Ixxvi).  They 
may  describe  Place,  Time,  Manner,  or  Cause.  They  usu- 
ally modify  the  Predicate.     Thus : 

Their  ashes  flew. 
No  marble  tells  us  whither.— Co wpkb. 

When  I  said  I  should  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should 
live  till  I  were  married. — Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
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Exercise  XLIV. — Fill  the  following  blanks  by  insert- 
ing adverb  sentences. 

Excunple. — He  bad  just  completed  his  work  when  his  life  ended. 

He  had  just  completed  his  work — .  It  was  not  known —  until — . 
We  are  often  beset  by  temptation—.  The  righteous  shall  flourish — . 
Government  has  offered  a  reward  for  the  rebel — .  He  will  suc- 
ceed — .  The  evils  of  war  are  great — .  The  king  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition— . 

Obs.  76. — Adverb  sentences  are  sometimes  abbre- 
viated, either  by  omitting  the  verb,  or  by  changing  the 
verb  into  a  participle.     Thus  : 

When  young  he  learned  Hebrew,  and  though  he  afterward  for- 
got it  all,  he  died  repeating  the  23d  Psalm. 

The  participial  adverb  phrase  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  participial  adjective  phrase  (see  page 
xlviii).  It  is  necessary  only  to  remember  that  the  adjective 
always  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun,  while  the  adverb  never 
modifies  a  noun.  In  the  sentence  thus  given  the  last  four 
words  do  not  describe  the  person,  but  they  tell  liow  he 
died,  and  therefore  perform  the  function  of  an  adverb. 

Obs.  77. — It  is  in  the  construction  of  complex  sen- 
tences that  one  has  occasion  most  frequently  to  recall  the 
principle  that  a  sentence  should  not  end  with  an  unem- 
phatic  word. 

Thus,  "The  evidence  proves  how  kind  to  his  inferiors  he  is,*' 
should  read,  '*  The  evidence  proves  how  kind  he  is  to  his  inferiors.*' 

Exercise  XLV. — Improve  the  following  sentence. 

Example, — In  my  neighborhood,  yesterday,  while  I  was  preach- 
ii^g)  ft  young  woman  died  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication. 

A  young  woman  died  in  my  neighborhood,  yesterday,  while  I 
was  preaching  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication. 

Obs.  78. — Like  all  other  sentences,  a  complex  sen- 
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tence  must  have  one,  and  only  one  principal  subject  of 
thought. 

The  leading  editorial  article  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1881,  certainly  intended  to  represent  the  best  literary  work 
of  which  that  jouiiial  was  capable,  began  thus : 

With  the  buriiil  by  the  lake  Hide  anions;  the  niaplcfi  reddening  with  thetr  aatnmnal 
changes,  which  alMuud  iu  the  most  beautiful  city  of  that  vast  Wentem  valley  of  which  he 
was  the  child,  the  c«>rcmunie«>  of  the  inenturial  week  t>inoe  Trcaldent  Garfleld*B  death  have 
come  to  a  close,  nn:l  the  iieoplu  return  to  the  tinlinaty  tenor  of  their  oocnpationa. 

Not  to  ppeak  of  the  donbt  resulting  from  the  position  of  wMch  as  to  whether  it  ia  the 
maplei  or  the  changtts  that  ubtiund  (tice  iMige  dii,  the  whole  adjective  clauie  introdnoed 
by  which  ifl  unfortunate,  because  it  (HstraotM  attention  frtim  the  main  idea.  It  baa  no 
Bl^eciul  bcarint;  uix>n  Creiieral  Gartield*H  fuuernl  that  niapl(«  arc  abuminnt  in  Cleveland, 
or  thiit  Cleveland  in  th(>  inuAt  beautiful  city  of  that  valley,  or  that  the  valley  itself  is  vast. 
To  a  majority  of  the  reaileiM  of  that  journal  thew  three  Btatoment.s  are  nntemiilar,  and 
brln;;  the  inonx^ntary  Kurprise  of  new  facts.  One  of  the  three,  that  Cleveland  i«  the  moat 
beautiful  city,  In  a  (luestion  of  judgment,  and  in  many  mindA  abaorba  all  the  interMt  of 
the  seuteiirc .  Hence  the  unity  of  the  (sentence  in  destroyed.  There  ia  not  one  princiiMd 
subject  of  thought,  but  there  are  two,  three,  four,  according  as  these  three  statements 
are  familiar  and  accepted. 

Again : 

Throe  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  on  that  vast  territory  oompriied  be- 
tween the  Oi.van,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean,  the  AlpH,  and  the  Rhone,  lived  six  or 
seven  million!)  of  men  a  bestial  life,  onclofied  in  dwellings  dork  and  low,  the  best  of  them 
built  of  wooil  and  clay,  covered  with  branches  of  Rtniw,  made  in  a  single  round  piece, 
opon  to  daylight  by  the  door  ahmo,  and  confusedly  hi.'aiK>iI  t(>gethor  behind  a  rampart,  not 
inartisticrally  compose;!,  uf  timber,  tuirth,  and  Ktone,  wh  ch  8up|K)rteil  and  pruteoted  whnt 
they  were  plen^»'.Hl  to  call  a  tov\-n.--MA8HOM'8  Outlines  n/the  IlMory  of  Prance. 

The  inversion  of  lired  ix  unfortuuiite,  to  begin  with,  and  the  rolatiomi  of  the  snbee- 
qnent  clauMii  arc  as  difficult  to  traci*  a^.  tho^e  of  the  children  in  a  family  where  a  widowar 
inarriex  his  Ktep  mother.  Wh.it  was  cucUmft  in  dicelluig»  dark  and  low — the  men  or 
their  life?  *'  The  IxjHt  of  thrm  built,*"  etc..  undoubtedly  refenj  to  dwellings,  and  it  was 
the  dwellings  t.iint  were  fnrered  with  bramheH  of  ntr>tw^  but  it  must  have  been  the 
branches  of  Ktt aw  that  were  nmde  in  a  siuf/le  rouutt  pince.  No ;  whatever  were  made  iu 
a  single  round  piece  had  a  door  iit  them,  and  that  inupt  have  been  the  dwelling*,  which 
were  alifo /t«upM  Uut  it  was  the  rampart  that  was  cnmposed  ;  it  must  have  been  the 
timber^  earthy  and  ntone  that  Mupported.  and  it  wan  they  who  called  the  collection  a  town. 
ft)  we  have  the  following  subjectx,  all  in  one  sentence : 

Six  or  fcven  millions  of  men  — Uved. 

•*    ••      "           *'         *•      (probably)  — endoeed. 

Dwellings  —dark. 

'•  —low. 

(the  be«t  of  them)  —built 

(  '•     '•         *'    t)  —covered. 

'•       ( ?)  —made 

( '    y)  —open. 

(  "     "         •»    t)  — lieapcd. 
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Rampart  — compoficd. 

Timber,  earth,  and  stone  —supported. 

They  (sue  or  seven  millions  of  men)  — were  pleased  to  call. 

Here  one  subject  and  one  predicate  have  4  modifiers  of  the  second  class,  16  of  the 

third  class,  22  of  the  fourth  class,  13  of  the  fifth  class,  21  of  the  sixth  class,  7  of  the  seventh 

class,  and  3  of  the  eighth  class.    Think  of  a  sentence  having  il  modifiers  of  modifiers  of 

modifiers  of  modifiers  of  modifiers  I 

Once  more : 

Knowing  on  the  one  side  so  well  the  diittingnifthed  and  masterly  speakers  who,  to  yonr 
jrfeaaed  profit  and  to  their  own  enhanced  fame,  had  preceded  me  upon  this  stage  of  per- 
fect speech  and  purest  song,  and  had  made  this  oration  at  once  a  high  honor  and  a  toil 
frsnght  duty ;  and  knowing  upon  the  other  side  even  better  at  once  my  native  inability  to 
stand  a  peer  of  such  fumous  forerunners,  and  also  the  Rtem,  dlstrncting  pressure  of  cla- 
mant and  inceswant  work  in  this  fresh  field  and  amid  a  thousand  thought  troubling  circum- 
stanoes  which  made  adequate  preparation  for  me  an  insut^erable  impoHHibility,  I  had  twice 
felt  it  my  plain  duty  to  put  away  from  me  the  delightful  labor  and  the  tempting  request. 
^RxT.  JoHM  I.  Macintosh,  D.D  ,  Oration  on  "  The  WliUe  Sunlight  of  PotetU  Words.^ 

Here,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  wonis,  twenty-one  an*  qualifying  adjectives. 
The  v>eaJter9  are  dUtinffuUhed  and  nuuterly ;  the  profit  is  pleaded ;  this  ttage  is  of 
^eteh  and  tanff  :  and  the  apeecA  is  perfeit^  the  »(mg  purest.  ThiH  oration  is  (predica- 
tively)  not  only  an  honor  and  a  duti/,  but  a  high  honor^  and  a  toilfi  aught  duty.  Thu 
speaker's  inatitUp  is  naiive,  his  fore-runners,  though  already  called  diHttnguwhed  and 
nuuterty.  mnst  be  referred  to  kh  famous,  his  preamtre  is  »tern  and  dittrcuting^  his  work 
Is  damant  and  incetiaant,  his  fUJd  is  freth.  and  his  thousand  drcumBtntwee  are  thought- 
troubUng.  /^reparation  is  for  him  so  meaningless  that  he  tacks  adequate  upon  it,  and 
tn^toMtHrility  is  so  slight  an  obstacle  that  to  give  it  force  he  puta  before  it  (tuuperabU. 
His  duiy  in  pttnn,  his  labor  is  deligh^ful^  the  request  is  tempting.  His  first  definition  in 
etymology  would  be: 

NocH :  A  dummy  to  hang  adjectives  upon. 

Now,  to  find  fitting  adjectives  to  cover  the  Fupposed  nakedness  of  all  these  nouns  (as 
KOOM  conceited  reformers  would  envelop  the  Aitollo  Belvedere  in  a  plaid  ulKtcr),  requires 
both  a  broad  vocabulary  and  a  discriminating  judgment.  The  author  lacks  both,  or  he 
would  never  talk  of  pl^z*^ed  profit  and  insuperable  impoastbiUty,  Nor  in  work  harder  in 
a  flekl  becanse  it  in  fresh.    What  he  means  is  that  the  field  is  unaccustomed. 

No  bnavier  burden  can  fall  upon  a  wonld-be  orator  than  to  establish  a  sort  of  ideal 
rhythm  and  conform  his  idean  to  it,  instead  of  letting  his  ideas  determine  the  form  of 
their  expression.  The  Ptune  ta\fe  taste  that  leads  the  author  to  insert  superfluous  ndjco> 
tivca,  leads  him  to  double  his  phitM(>R.  In  thi»  one  sentence  he  see  saws  to  your  profit 
and  lo  their  fame ;  perfect  speech  and  pure%t  song ;  Mgh  honor  and  toil-fraught  duty ; 
sitm  pressure  and  thought-troubling  circumstances ;  delightful  kU>or  and  tempting  re- 
quest. This  results,  a^  it  always  mut^t,  in  nonseuKc.  Take  the  last  pair,  for  instance. 
Which  comes  first,  the  request  or  the  labor  t  To  gratify  an  unhealthy  rhythmical  taste, 
the  speaker  falls  into  an  absurd  nnt'  climax. 

Again,  look  at  the  arrangement  **  Knowing  on  the  one  side  so  well  the  distinguished 
speakers** — which  side  does  he  know  them  on,  the  right  side  or  the  left  side,  the  outside 
or  the  inside  f  Manifestly  the  phrase  on  the  one  side  should  have  begun  the  Mentenoe, 
instead  of  being  thrown  between  knowing  and  its  object.  So  again,  upon  the  other  side 
etn  h€tUr  at  once  -what  an  at  ray  ui  adverbs,  which  might  easily  l>e  difitributed. 

But  we  cannot  go  into  further  details.  The  sentence  is  a  comprehensive  embodiment 
o(  the  worat  errors  in  compo«ition,  and  may  be  studied  with  abundant  profit. 
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Noun  Sentences,  p.  xcv. 

Ex.  XXXVI. — Noun,  adjective,  and  adverb  sentences,  p.  xcvL 

Ex.  XXXVII. — Noun  sentences,  p.  xcvi, 
Obs.  61. — Connecting  particle  unnecessary,  p.  xcvii. 
Obs.  02. — "That'*  sometimes  omitted,  p.  xcvii. 
Obs.  (53. — Dependent  clauses  distinct  from  independent,  p.  xcviL 

Ex.  XXXVIII. —Clianging  from  direct  to  indirect  mode  of 
speech,  p.  xcvii. 

Ex.  XXXIX.— Changing  from  Indirect  to  direct  form,  p.  o. 

Adjective  Sentences,  p.  ci. 

Ex.  XL. — Inserting  adjective  sentences,  p.  ci. 
Obs.  04. — Relative  nominative  omitted,  p.  cii. 
Obs.  05.  —  "And"  before  adjective  sentence,  p.  cil. 
Obs.  00. — Relative  to  be  near  antecedent,  p.  cii. 
Obs.  07. — Pronouns  to  be  near  nouns  to  which  they  refer,  p.  cii 

Ex.  XLI. — Arrangement  of  relative  clauses,  p.  ciii. 
Obs.  68.  —  Antecedent  never  an  adjective,  p.  civ. 
Obs.  09. — Antecedent  implied  in  possessive,  p.  civ. 
Obs.  70. — Ambiguity  of  antecedent,  noun  or  clause,  p.  civ. 

Ex.  XLII. — Antecedent  noun  or  clause  ?  p.  cv. 
Obs.  71. — Antecedent  often  repeated,  p.  cvi 
Obs.  72. — "  Which-craft  '  to  be  avoided,  p.  cvi. 

Ex.  XIjIII. — Which  with  heterogeneous  clauses,  p.  cvit 
Obs.  73.— Distinction  of  "  Who  "  and  "  That."  p.  evil. 
Obs.  74. — Resolution,  composition,  inversion,  p.  cvili. 
Obs.  75. — Relative  clauses  condensed,  p.  cviii. 


Adverb  Sentences,  p. 
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Ex.  XLIV.— Inserting  adverb  sentences,  p.  clx. 
Obs.  70. — Abbreviation  by  omission  or  change,  p.  cix. 
Obs.  77. — Ending  with  unemphatic  word,  p.  cix. 

Ex.  XLV. — Improvement  in  construction,  p.  cix. 
Obs.  78, — One  subject,  and  only  one,  p.  cix. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

COMPOUND    SENTENCES. 

A  Compound  Sentence  contains  two  or  more 
principal  and  co-ordinate  assertions  ;  as,  I  came,  saw,  con- 
quered. 

Note. — For  oonTenience,  *'  if  "  aentenoes,  often  called  complex,  are  here  treated  aa 
oompoond. 

Obs.  79. — The  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
must  have  a  natural  and  perceptible  connection  in  thought. 

Thus,  The  procession  was  very  fine,  and  nearly  two  miles  long, 
as  was  also  the  report  of  Dr.  Perry,  the  chaplain. 

Here  the  reporter  mentally  connected  the  procession  and  the 
report  by  thinking  of  them  both  asjine,  and  endeavoring  to  say  so. 
But,  except  as  an  expression  of  approval,  the  Qdjective  Jin e  has  no 
common  application  to  a  procession  and  to  a  report,  and  though 
no  ambiguous  clause  intervened,  the  members  of  the  sentence 
would  be  incongruous.  The  last  clause  should  therefore  be  a  sep- 
arate sentence,  something  like  this  :  The  report  of  Dr.  Perry,  the 
chaplain,  was  able  and  comprehensive. 

He  expired.  .  .  .  having  enjoyed,  by  the  benefit  of  his  regimen,  a  long  and 
healthy  life,  and  a  gentle  and  easy  death.— Johnson's  I4fe  of  Mortn. 

This  extraordinary  person  not  only  enjoyed  his  death,  but  first 
died  and  then  expired. — Hall. 

At  the  npper  Methodist  conference,  nt  Marion,  the  other  day,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  CoateM, 
in  making  a  report  of  his  stewardship,  said  he  had  pasMd  three  very  taccessral  and  pleas- 
ant years  at  Le  Clair,  having  had  an  unusual  number  of  funeral  services  during  that 
time.— 5(otfa;  CUy  Journal* 
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Of  coarse  judgment  will  differ  as  to  whether  the  connection  of 
thought  in  two  sentences  is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  combination 
into  one.     For  instance  : 

I  am  an  early  riser,  but  my  wife  is  a  Presbyterian.— A.  Wabd. 

*'  Have  you  ever  been  much  at  Rca  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  not  exactly  :  but  my  brother  married  a  caual-captain^a  danghter.^ 

'*  Were  you  ever  abroad  *  " 

*'  Why,  no,  not  exactly  ;  but  my  mothor's  maiden  name  was  French.^ 

Marshal  Soult  was  accustomed  to  say  of  a  Spanish  painting 
which  he  had  compelled  two  persons  to  surrender  on  pain  of 
death  :  "  That  picture  I  value  highly  ;  it  saved  the  lives  of  two 
persons.'*  This  is  almost  equal  to  the  school-boy's  statement  in  a 
composition,  that  pins  have  saved  the  lives  of  a  good  many  people ; 
being  asked  how,  he  replied,  **  By  their  not  swallowing  them/* 

Prisoner  at  the  bar,  nature  has  endowed  yon  with  a  good  education  and  reapecttMe 
family  connectionn,  inRtead  of  which  yon  go  around  about  the  country  stealing  duckC 

A  West*.'m  imixr  announced  as  follows :  *'  .\Cr.  Moguirc  will  wa«h  himself  befMt  Im 
assumes  the  ofllcc  of  sheriff.**  ThiR  made  Maguire  angry,  and  he  demanded  a  retxMCton, 
which  the  iwpcr  made  thus :  '*  Mr.  M>iguire  requests  us  to  deny  onr  atatement  tbat  he 
will  wash  himself  before  he  assumes  the  office  of  sheriff.*'  Oddly  enough,  this  only  en- 
raged Maguire  the  rooic.    Some  people  are  so  hard  to  please. 

It  is  not  the  form  of  the  compound  sentence  that  makes  the  in- 
consecutiveness  of  two  thoughts  manifest.  This  may  be  Just  as 
marked  in  successive  single  sentences.     Thus : 

One  of  the  passengent  on  the  ill-fated  Metis,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  WAS  an  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  man,  who,  while  floating  in  the  water,  imagined  how  hU  friends 
would  acquaint  his  wife  of  his  fate.    Saved  at  last,  he  rushed  to  the  telegraph  Oftoe  and 

sent  this  m&wage :  '*  Dear  P ,  I  am  saved.    Brt'ak  it  gently  to  my  wife  1  "^Sprina- 

field  Republican. 

The  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.D.,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Knox  OoU^e, 
Galesburg,  111.,  but  wUl  not  enter  upon  its  duties  till  nonr  the  close  of  the  academic  jtmx, 
Thi»  gives  ffreat  ftUiifacUon  to  the  friends  of  the  college. — College  Courant. 

The  church  was  erected  during  the  ministry  of  the  ftcv.  Elihu  Whitcomb;  an«l  the 
dedication  si^rmon  was  preached  February  12,  IdCM.  It  was  ninety  foot  in  length  and 
fifty-four  in  breadth. — Newspaper  in  Saco^  Me. 

A  young  lady  went  to  n  drug  store  for  a  prescription. 

**'How  much  ?  "  she  askod. 

"  Fifty  cents,"  said  the  clerk. 

''But  I  have  only  forty-five  cents  with  me,"'  replied  the  customer;  '*canH  yon  Itt 
me  have  it  for  that  ?  '^ 

"  No,  ma'am,*'  said  the  clerk,  "  but  you  can  pay  me  five  cents  when  yon  oome  lA 
again.'^ 

"  But  suppose  I  were  to  die  ?  *'  said  the  lady,  jocularly. 
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**  Well,  it  wooldn^t  be  a  very  great  low,"  was  the  smiling  response. 

The  smiling  clerk  gathered  from  the  indignant  flush  un  the  lady>  face  that  he  had 
been  miranderstood.  but  before  he  conld  aa^ure  her  that  it  waa  the  little  balance  that 
would  be  no  great  looa,  she  was  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Exercise  XLVI.  —  Resolve  the  following  sentences 
into  simpler  ones,  so  far  as  necessary  to  preserve  unity  of 
thought. 

Example, — The  dog,  which  had  previously  bitten  his  wife,  died 
on  the  Monday  following. 

The  dog  had  previously  bitten  his  wife,  and  on  the  Monday 
following  it  died. 

The  town  farm-honse  and  alms-house  have  been  carried  on  the 
past  year  to  our  reasonable  satisfaction,  especially  the  alms-house, 
at  which  there  have  been  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  and  three 
deaths. 

Any  person  driving  over  this  bridge  in  a  faster  pace  than  a 
walk  shall,  if  a  white  person  be  fined  five  dollars,  and  if  a  negro, 
receive  twenty-five  lashes,  half  the  penalty  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
informer. 

Wanted,  by  an  apothecary,  an  assistant  to  take  an  interest  in  a 
small  first-lass  trade  and  in  a  quiet  family. 

Even  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  in  her  great  work,  **  Uncle  Tom,"  and 
in  other  writings,  uses  this  phrase  incessantly,  and  although,  per- 
haps, not  exactly  a  model  of  composition,  her  authority  is  of  some 
weight,  as  she  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  educated  as  well  as  of 
illiterate  people. — Schele  de  Veke. 

Chaucer  seems  to  afiect  monosyllabic  rhymes  in  verse,  and  in- 
deed seldom  employs  double  ones,  unless  we  count  as  such  words 
in  €  final,  which  perhaps  we  should  do,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
tliis  letter  was  sounded  in  Chaucer's  time,  as  it  is  now  in  the  cog- 
nate languages  and  in  French  verse. — Marsh. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  some  furnishing 
us  with  wood  for  common  purposes,  such  as  flooring  for  our 
houses  and  frames  for  the  windows,  while  others  afford  us  more 
beautiful  wood,  which,  when  polished,  is  made  into  tables  and 
chairs  and  various  articles  of  funiiture. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a 
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day  may  bring  forth  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  despair  not  of  to- 
morrow, for  it  may  bring  forth  good  as  well  as  evil ;  which  is  a 
ground  for  not  vexing  thyself  with  imaginary  fears ;  for  the  black 
clond,  which  is  regarded  with  so  much  dread,  may  pass  harmlessly 
by,  or  may  find  thee,  before  it  breaks,  the  tenant  of  that  lowly 
mansion  which  no  storms  can  touch. 

The  Britons,  daily  harassed  by  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who,  after  having  repelled  the  in- 
vaders, turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons  themselves,  drove 
them  into  the  most  remote  and  mountainous  pcurts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  their  dominion, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  the  country  became 
almost  wholly  Saxon  in  customs,  religion,  and  language. 

Last  jear  a  paper  was  brought  here  from  England,  called  "  A  Dialogne  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Higginii/^  which  we  ordered  to  be  burned  by  tlie 
common  hangman,  us  it  well  deserved,  though  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  His  Gmoe  of 
Canterbury  than  you  have  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  yon  tamely  mffler  to  be 
abused  openly  and  by  name  by  that  paltry  rascal  of  an  ot>servator ;  and  lately  upon  an 
affair  wherein  he  had  no  concern ;  I  mean  the  business  of  the  missionaxy  of  Drogheda, 
wherein  an  excellent  primate  was  engaged,  and  did  nothing  but  according  to  law  and 
discretion.  —Swift. 

The  usual  acceptation  takes  Profit  and  Pleasure  for  two  different  things,  and  not  only 
calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  Busy  or  Idle  men,  but  dis- 
tinguishes the  facultiesi  of  the  mind  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  opera- 
ti  ms  of  the  first  Wisdom,  and  of  the  other  Wit ;  which  is  u  Saxon  word,  used  to  ezpnsM 
what  the  SpimiardH  and  Italians  call  Ingenio^  and  the  Fiench  EtprU^  both  from  the 
Latin ;  though  I  think  Wit  mure  particularly  signifies  that  of  Poeiry,  as  may  oocar  in 
reroarkH  on  Runic  languaf^e.— Sib  William  Texplk. 

To  this  succeeded  tha*.  liccndouRncss  which  entered  with  the  Restoration,  and  from 
infecting  our  religion  nnd  morals  fell  to  corrupt  our  language  (which  last  was  not  likely 
to  be  much  improved  by  those  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  either  such  who  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who  had  been  alto- 
gether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  those  fanatic  timcts  or  young  men  who  had  been  edn- 
cated  in  the  same  company);  so  that  the  court  (which  had  used  to  be  the  standard  of 
propriety  and  correctness  of  speech)  was  then  (and,  I  think,  hath  ever  since  continued) 
the  worse  school  in  England  for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain  till  better  care 
be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  young  nobility,  thst  they  may  set  out  into  the  worid 
with  some  foundation  of  literature  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politenosa. — 
Bwurr. 

Obs.  80.— In  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
the  construction  must  not  be  changed  without  good  rea- 
son. 
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Exercise  XLVII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example, — 1  should  have  sent  the  brooches  before,  but  have 
been  unwell. 

The  brooches  would  hare  been  sent  before,  but  have  been  un- 
welL — Not^from  Jeweller  to  Dean  Al/ord, 

Mrs.  A.'s  compliments  to  Mrs.  B.,  and  begs  to  say  that  C.  lived 
with  her  a  year  and  found  her  respectable,  steady,  and  honest. 

B.  C.  begs  to  apologize  for  not  acknowledging  P.  O.  order  at 
the  time  (but  was  from  home),  and  thus  got  delayed,  misplaced, 
and  forgotten. 

Oentlemen*s  materials  made  up  and  waited  on  at  their  own 
homes. — Tailor^ s  A  dvertisement. 

It  requireth  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  bom,  or  at 
least  may  not  acquii'e. — Swift. 

A  Methodist  church  in  Baltimore  advertised  that  it  would  pay 
ten  dollars  reward  '*  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  defaced  the  parsonage  steps,  or  for  any 
mutilation  of  church  property." 

Tickets  once  nipped  and  defaced  at  the  barriers,  and  the  pas- 
sengers admitted  to  the  platform,  will  be  delivered  up  to  tlie  com- 
pany in  the  event  of  the  holder  subsequently  retiring,  and  cannot 
be  recognized  for  readmission.  (Here  if  **  having  admitted  pas- 
sengers" be  substituted  for  **the  passengera  admitted,"  the  sub- 
ject will  be  the  same  throughout,  and  though  the  sentence  will  be 
awkward  it  will  be  perspicuous.) 

The  foUowing  story  went  the  round  of  the  German  papers :  On 

the  morning  of  the  recent  eclipse  Oapt.  von  S ,  of  the Fu- 

sileers,  issued  the  following  verbal  order  to  his  company,  through 
his  Sergeant-Major,  to  be  communicated  to  the  men  after  forenoon 
parade : 

Thia  afternoon  a  Mlar  eclipae  will  take  place.  At  3  o'clock  the  whole  oomiiany  will 
parade  in  the  barrack  yard.  F.iti^uc  jockctH  and  caps.  I  shall  explain  the  eclipse  to 
the  men.    Should  it  rain,  they  will  assemble  in  the  drill  shed. 

The  Sergeant-Major,  having  set  down  his  commanding  officer's 
instructions  in  writing,  as  he  had  understood  them,  formed  the 
company  into  hollow  square  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
drill,  and  read  his  version  of  the  order  to  them,  thus  : 
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This  afternoon  a  tdlar  eclipM  will  take  place  in  the  barrack  yard  bj  order  of  the 
Captain,  and  will  be  attended  by  the  whole  company,  in  fatigue  jackete  and  caps.  The 
Captain  will  conduct  the  nolar  eclipse  in  person.  Should  it  rain,  the  ecUpee  will  take 
plaoe  in  the  drill  rhed.— 3r.  1'.  Sun. 

ObBm  81. — Correlative  cod  junctions,  as  where  nU 
only  precedes  hut^  hit  alaOy  or  but  even^  should  each  be 
followed  by  the  same  part  of  speech. 

Thus,  ^'TLe  sportsman  was  not  only  hunting  all  the  morning, 
but  all  the  afternoon/*  should  read,  **  The  sportsman  was  hunting 
not  only  all  the  morning,  but  aU  the  afternoon.** 

Exercise  XLVIII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example, — I  estimated  myself  neither  high  nor  lowly. 

I  neither  estimated  myself  high  nor  lowly. — De  Quincey. 

He  not  only  gave  me  advice  but  also  help. 

Lothair  was  unaffectedly  gratified  at  not  only  receiving  his 
friends  at  his  own  castle,  but  under  these  circumstances  of  inti- 
macy. — Disraeli. 

He  not  only  spoke  forcibly  but  tastefully,  and  not  only  this, 
too,  before  a  small  audience,  but  in  a  large  public  meeting  also, 
and  not  only  were  his  speeches  successful,  but  also  worthy  of 
success. 

You  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  money  which  is  not  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  not  only  the  halfpence  or  farthings  of  England,  but  of  any 
other  country. — Swift. 

Aristotle  would  be,  indeed,  the  sorriest  plagiaiy  on  record,  were 
the  thefts  believed  of  him  by  his  Oxford  votaries  not  false  only, 
but  ridiculous. 

Psychical  states  that  often  recur  in  a  given  order  not  only  be- 
come increasingly  coherent,  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the 
next  become  more  rapid. 

Because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect. — Blaer. 

This  class  is  believed  to  be  not  only  very  limited  in  number, 
but  of  this  number  very  few  ever  commit  capital  crime. — 2V.  A. 
Review. 

Woxild  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor  so  clear  as  it  is  by  the 
present  construction. — Blair. 
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Because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the 

soul. — BliAIB. 

A  petty  constable  will  neither  act  cheerfully  or  wisely.  (A  dou- 
ble mistake :  neither  must  always  be  followed  by  nor.) 

By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  the  whole  view. — Addison. 

They  will,  too,  not  merely  interest  children,  but  grown-up  per- 
sons.—  Westminster  Kepiew, 

Their  language  frequently  amounts  not  only  to  bad  sense,  but 
nonsense.  — KirklianCs  Graininur, 

For  position  of  the  adverb  noty  when  alone,  see  imge  Ixxviii. 

Obs.  82. — Iti  general,  only  the  same  parts  of  speech 
should  be  united  by  conjunctions  in  the  same  construction. 

Thus,  Campbell  says :  **  Personal  relations  are  of  various  kinds. 
They  are  consanguinity,  affinity,  friendship,  acquaintance,  being 
fellow-citizens,  countrymen,  of  the  same  name,  religion,  occupa- 
tion, and  innumerable  others."  Here  we  have  first  four  abstract 
nouns ;  then  a  participle  followed  by  (1)  two  class  nouns,  (2)  three 
prei>osition  phrases,  and  finally  a  pronoun.  The  sentence  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  reconstnict,  but  the  following  form  escapes  the 
violation  of  unity  : 

Tlioy  arc  of  conftaiiRuinity,  affinity,  friendnhip,  aoqaaintance,  citisenBhip,  nation- 
ality, Hurname,  religion,  occu|i«tioii,  and  innumerable  others. 

ExKRCisK  XLIX. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Examptd. — Their  success  or  failure  indicated,  etc. 

Their  success  or  otherwise  indicated,  etc. —  Westminster  Review, 

His  style  is  awkward  and  slovenly,  that  of  his  antagonist  re- 
maikably  terse  and  clear,  and  bearing  witness  to  a  sensitiveness  of 
ear  and  taste  which  are  glaiingly  deficient  in  his  opiK)nent.  —  West- 
minster Jievieic. 

We  saw  it  thrown  thi'ough  the  window  and  flat  on  the  ground. 

She  was  a  woman  of  taste,  and  wealing  a  green  velvet  dress. 

The  fact  is  well  known  and  obvious. 

ObS.  83-— The  use  of  "  AnrV^  indicates  that  the  new 
statement  is  superadded  to,  and  distinct  from,  the  pre- 
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vious ;  its  omission,  usually  that  the  uew  statement  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  previous,  or  a  mere  varying  of 
the  expression. 

Thus,  *' Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  oat  of  the 
understanding,"  would  be  better,  "  Ideas  quickly  fade ;  they  often 
vanish  quite  out  of  the  understanding." 

He  was  deeply  convcivant  with  the  ancicntA,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed 
boldly  from  them  :  there  is  ncaroe  a  poet  ur  historian  among  the  ilonuu  antbors  whom 
he  has  not  translated  in  Scjanua  and  Catiline. 

The  and  in  the  firat  member  is  strictly  correct ;  borrowing 
boldly  is  a  fact  additional  to  being  conversant  ^ith.  Equally 
proper  is  the  omission  of  the  conjunction  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  member,  which  repeats  in  greater  detail  the  same  act 
of  borrowing.— Bain. 

The  mechanism  of  sentences  may  assist  onerKy  farther  by  the  oonadona  nae  or  onia- 
sion  of  the  conjunctive  b<>Rinning.  I  have  just  observed  that  the  word  "and  **iirc>b«bl7 
Logins  more  sentences  in  the  iiroductlons  of  inexperienced  write  s  than  any  other  in  the 
language  This  act  gives  importance  to  intelligent  criticism  of  all  forms  of  conjunctive 
beginning.  I^  it  be  ob>%rved,  then,  that  the  conjunctive  beginning  is  forcible  if  the 
succession  of  thought  requires  it.  Often  it  docs  so.  Something  is  needed  to  express  or 
to  hint  the  fact  of  continuity.  Toe  idea  of  inference,  or  of  other  sequence,  or  of  qtudl- 
ficatiun.  or  of  contrast,  is  to  the  i.oiut  In!<tinctiveiy,  then,  you  link  Mmtcnoc  to  sentence 
by  beginning  the  second  of  the  two  with  "  but  '*  or  ''and,*^  or  an  adverbial  term  which 
has  a  conjunctive  clTect,  like  "  yet "  or  "  nevertlicless/*  What  is  the  exact  force  of  the 
conjunctive  begiiming  ?  It  is  to  bridge  over  the  period  preceding.  Sometimes  eneiiBy  re- 
quires tliat. 

But  without  such  demand  of  thought,  the  conjunctive  beginning  is  meaninglem,  and 
therefore  vapid.  Did  you  never  hear  an  inferior  convcrMtionalist  begin  sentence  after 
sentence  with  the  corrupt  formula  '*nnd-er ''  t  That  indicates  momentary  vacuity  of  mind. 
The  speaker  is  on  the  hunt  for  something  to  say.  The  '*  and-tr "  has  no  conjunctive 
force.  Not  once  in  a  score  of  times  does  the  connection  demand  a  reminder  of  what  went 
before.  This  mongrel  expression  is  only  an  interject ional  expletive,  by  which  the  q)eaker 
holds  on  to  the  right  of  utterance  while  his  mind  is  exploring.  To  (*omparc  it  with  a 
thing  on  a  level  with  it  in  dignity,  it  in  like  a  travolllng-bag  which  you  leave  to  represent 
you  when  for  a  moment  you  leave  your  scat  in  a  rnil-car.  Precisely  such  is  the  needlcas 
uje'of  the  conjunctive  lM>ginning  in  written  diHcourse.  In  the  succession  of  thought  it  has 
no  conjunctive  force,     Tiierofore  style  it  is  not.     It  is  language  not  freighted  by  sense. 

Oral  delivery  may  be  sadly  weighted  by  the  conjunctive  t>eginning.  Punctuation  may 
remedy  it  to  the  eye  in  print ;  but,  orally  delivered,  such  sentences  lose  their  only  sign  of 
separation.  The  p«*riod  is  bridged  over  when  you  do  not  mean  it,  and  your  style  mna 
together.  Two,  even  three,  posxil>ly  four,  short  sentences,  which  for  force  of  utterance 
ought  to  be  short,  and  ought  to  be  uttered  with  cri«p  delivery,  are  stretched  into  one  long 
one ;  made  lun^i;  by  that  most  flstt<;rinur  expedient  of  composition,  a  mechanical  coupling 
of  ideas.    The  conjunctive  beginning,  therefore,  should  be  intelligently  used.    TJm  It 
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wben  yoa  mean  it.    Drop  it  when  it  is  only  the  sign  of  vacauni.    Common  etiquette  re- 
quires you  to  conceal  a  yawn.— Puelp^'. 

Obs.  84. — Avoid  the  use  of  "  <?/*"  where  there  is 
neither  disjunction  nor  alternation. 

Thus,  **  This  angelic  coronet  shed  light  alike  upon  the  cham- 
bers of  a  cottage  or  a  palace."  Here  the  use  of  alike  shows  that 
the  cottage  and  the  jMilace  are  united  in  the  idea, — not  con- 
trasted. The  sentence  should  read,  "  The  angelic  coronet  shed 
light  alike  upon  the  chambers  of  a  cottage  and  a  palace." 

Again,  '*  Notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  explain  tliis  away  or  even  to  turn  it  to  the  poet's  credit, 
it  is  surely  a  great  defect  in  him." 

Here,  if  the  author  intends  to  produce  emphasis  by  the  use  of 
or  ecetiy  he  might  say,  **  to  explain  this  away,  nay  more,  to  turn  it 
to  the  poet's  credit." 

Had  the  first  clause  been  negative,  nor  even  would  have  pro- 
duced emphasis.  In  the  following  quotations  from  Shakspere 
(the  obsolete  double  negative  having  been  removed),  it  will  be 
seen  that  nor  ever  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  and  never. 

I  never  was,  nor  over  will  be  false. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  ever  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  uf  a  conqueror. 

But  this  emphasis  does  not  extend  to  or  ever. 

**  Passengers  are  cautioned  not  to  open  a  carriage  door  or  to  put 
their  heads  out  of  the  windows,  when  the  train  is  in  motion."  The 
placing  of  not  here  commands  both  infinitives,  as  is  meant.  But 
or  is  an  awkwai-d  and  unmanageable  word  ;  it  supposes  a  {)reccd- 
ing  either^  and  does  not  tally  well  with  a  previous  }wt.  Better  to 
repeat  the  not,  or  else  make  it  neither  and  nor:  not  to  open  a 
carriage  door,  and  not  to  put  their  heads  ;  "  **  neither  to  open,  nor 
to  put."  Otherwise:  **  While  the  train  is  in  motion,  passengeis 
should  neither  open  the  carnage  doors,  nor  jmt  their  heads  out  of 
the  windows." — Bain. 

Exercise  L. — ( -orrect  the  following  sentences. 

Elxinnple. —  " arising  from  our  hopes  and  our  fears." 

All  that  part  of  our  hai)piness  arising  from  our  hopes  or  our 
fears  depends  on  imagination. 
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Obs.  86. — Make  it  always  clear  whether  ^^  Or^  is 
used  alternatively  or  disjunctively. 

In  its  alternative  use  or  introdnces  a  synonvmons  or  explana- 
tory expression ;  as,  "  He  is  a  lieutenant,  or  subordinate  officer." 
In  its  disjunctive  use,  it  introduces  a  contradictory  expression ;  as, 
*'He  is  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  its  disjunctive  use,  or  is  followed  by 
the  article  rex>eated.  Campbeirs  rule  is  as  follows :  *  If  the  first 
noun  follows  an  article,  or  a  preposition,  or  both,  the  article  or 
the  preposition,  or  both,  should  be  rei>eated  before  the  second, 
when  the  two  nonns  are  intended  to  denote  different  things ;  and 
should  not  be  repeated  when  they  denote  the  same  thing.  If  there 
be  neither  article  nor  preposition  before  the  first,  and  if  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  use  the  particle  07*  disjunctively,  let  the 
first  noun  be  preceded  by  either,  which  will  infallibly  ascertain 
the  meaning.  On  the  contraiT,  if,  in  such  a  dubious  case,  it  be 
his  design  to  use  the  particle  as  a  (copulative  to  synonymous  words, 
the  piece  will  rarely  sustain  a  material  injury  by  his  omitting  both 
the  conjunction  and  the  synonyma." 

Bain  gives  several  illustrations,  as  follows : 

In  a  sentence  ab-eady  quoted  (page  cxx)  there  occurs  the 
phrase — '*  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors.** The  weakening  effect  of  the  use  of  or  for  synonymous 
phrases  is  felt  here.  But  for  our  knowledge  of  the  meanings,  we 
might  easily  sui)pose  that  2>oe(  and  historinn  were  two  names  for  the 
same  person  or  class.  To  bring  out  the  alternation  of  meaning  or 
subject,  we  must  say,  **  scarcely  either  a  poet  or  a  histoidan ;  ** 
**  scarcely  a  Roman  author,  either  poet  or  historian.**  Or  put  in 
positive  form — **  nearly  all  the  Roman  authors,  poets  and  histori- 
ans alike." 

*'They  who  have  no  real  feeling  always  pitch  their  expressions 
too  high  or  too  low."  The  or  is  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
There  is  an  alternative  contrast  amounting  to  opposition.  Say* 
"either  too  high,  or  else  too  low."  More  decided  thus :  "They 
that  want  real  feeling  never  pitch  their  expressions  at  the  light 
point ;  they  are  either  too  high,  or  else  too  low." 

*'  The  thing  was  done  by  force  or  fraud."     li  force  aud  fraud  are 
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to  be  marked  oat  as  two  distinct  facts,  one  of  them  (and  not  the 
other)  being  the  instrument  assigned,  we  should  at  least  repeat 
the  preposition— "by  force  or  by  fraud;"  the  alternation  being 
farther  improvable,  as  in  the  other  instances,  by  else, 

[It  will  be  observed  that  Bain  uses  the  term  aUemative  where 
the  distinction  above  made  would  require  disjunctive.  He  speaks 
of  alternative  in  the  sense  above  given  as  *'a  synonymous,  or  ex- 
planatory alteraative."] 

It  may  be  added  that  the  distinction  may  be  further  made  in 
punctuation.  The  expression  introduced  by  or  alternative,  being 
explanatory,  w^ould  be  set  off  by  commas  (see  page  271).  Where 
this  does  not  sufficiently  mark  the  character  of  the  phrase,  it  may 
be  put  in  parenthesis.     Thus : 

They  were  both  much  more  ancient  among  the  Persians  than 
Zoroaster  (or  Zerdusht). 

As  for  such  animals  as  are  mortal  (or  noxious),  we  have  a  right 
to  destroy  them. 

Obs.  86. — "7j^'"  clauses  should  be  avoided  except 
emphatically  to  express  that  the  action  of  the  predicate 
hangs  upon  an  uncertain  event. 

Thus,  "If  stones  are  dropped  into  water,  they  will  sink,"  is 
more  simply  expressed,  ** Stones  sink  in  water."  ''If  you  will 
come,  I  shall  be  delighted,*'  is  bettor  thus :  ''Your  coming  will  de- 
light me."  "If  it  would  rain,  we  should  get  much  good ;"  read, 
"Bain  would  do  much  good." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  say,  **  If  he  is  guilty,  his  punishment  will 
be  severe,"  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  issue  which  disappears  in, 
"His  guilt  will  be  followed  by  severe  punishment." 

Frequently  the  imperative  may  with  advantage  be  substituted 
for  an  t/ clause.  Thus :  "If  you  search  through  history,  you  will 
find — "  may  become,  "  Search  through  history  and  you  will  find — " 
etc. 

Exercise  LT. — Vary  the  conditional  expression  in  the 
following  sentence. 

Example, — To  be  large  and  liberal,  the  scholar's  mind  must 
come  in  contact  with  other  minds. 
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The  mind  of  the  scholar,  if  yon  won  hi  ha^e  it  large  and  liberal, 
must  come  in  contact  with  other  minds  — Lonofeli^ow. 

Obs.  87. — In  conditional  sentences,  the  "  j/*"  clause 
must  be  kept  distinct.  It  should  usually  come  first. 
Thus  in 

**  The  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  by  these  manoBUvres  will  be 
lost,  if  the  x>l&u  of  oi)ei'ations  is  laid  down  too  definitely  before- 
hand, and  the  affair  degenerates  into  a  mere  review.  " 

The  meaning  may  be,  either, 

(1)  If  the  plan  of  operations  is  laid  down  too  definitely  before- 
hand, the  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  by  these  manoeuvres  will 
be  lost,  and  the  affair  degenerates  into  a  mere  review ; 

or, 

(2)  If  the  plan  of  operations  is  laid  down  too  definitely  before- 
hand, and  the  affair  degenerates  into  a  mere  review,  the  lesson  in- 
tended to  be  taught  by  these  manoeuvres  will  be  lost. 

On  the  general  principle  of  Climax  (see  page  cxxxi)  the 
"  if  "  clause  should  come  first. 

Every  one  will  see  the  flatness  of  **  Revenge  thy  father's  most 
imuatural  murder,  if  thou  didst  ever  love  him,**  as  compared  with 
the  suspense  that  forces  an  expression  of  agony  from  Hamlet  in — 

OhoHt.    If  Uiou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love — 

Hatnlet.    O,  God  ! 

GtioHt.    Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

The  effect  is  sometimes  almost  ludicrous  when  the  consequent 
is  long  and  complicated,  and  when  it  precedes  the  antecedent  or 
**  if -clause." 

I  should  be  delighted  to  introduce  you  to  my  frioni]^  And  to  show  you  the  objects  of 
interest  in  our  city,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighborhood,  if  you  were  here. 

Where  the  "if-clause*'  comes  last,  it  ought  to  be  very  em- 
phatic :  *^if  you  were  only  here." 

The  introduction  of  a  clause  with  **if"or  "though"  in  the 
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middle  of  a  sentence  may  often  cause  ambiguity,  especiallj'ixlttB  a 
great  part  of  the  sentence  depends  on  **  that." 

His  enemien  annwered  that,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  publio  peace,  they  wonld 
keep  qaiet  for  the  present,  though  he  declared  that  cowardice  wa«  the  motive  of  the  de- 
lay, and  that  for  this  reason  they  would  put  ofF  the  trial  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

So,  The  Secretary  is  a  traitor,  if  he  realli/  wrote  the  letter  in 
question. — ^Abbott. 

Obs.  83. — Where  two  diflfei'ent  forms  of  the  verb  are 
connected  by  a  conjunction,  such  parts  of  the  tense-forms 
as  are  not  common  to  both  must  be  repeated  in  full. 

Thus,  we  may  say,  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  acted  as  he  has 
[acted]  ;  but  not,  I  am  siurprised  that  he  should  ad  as  he  has  [acted]. 

Exercise  LII. — Fill  out  the  improper  ellipses  in  the 
following  sentences : 

Example. — This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book  that 
has  been,  is,  or  shall  be  published. 

This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book  that  has,  is,  or 
shall  be  published. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  others  to  take  the  same  meas- 
ures for  their  care  which  I  have. — Guardian. 

The  forms  of  EngUsh  are  so  few,  its  syntax  so  simple,  that  they 
are  learned  by  use  befoi*e  the  age  of  commencing  classical  study. 
— Mabsh. 

We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  what  is,  always  has,  and  always 
will  be. — Too  Much  Alone. 

But  you  will  bear  it  as  you  have  so  many  things. — J.  T.  Ck>LE- 

KIDOE. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  time  when  he  will  talk  as  much  nonsense 
to  me  as  I  have  to  him. — Landor. 

But  the  problem  is  one  which  no  research  has  hitherto  solved, 
and  probably  never  will. — H.  Holland. 

Failing,  as  others  have,  to  reconcile  poetry  and  metaphysics, 
he  succeeds  better  in  speculations  inspired  by  the  revelations  of 
lens  and  laboratory. — £.  C.  Stbdman. 
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No  introduction  has,  nor  in  any  probability  ever  will,  authorize 
that  which  common  thinkers  would  call  a  libei*ty. — Shelley. 

Some  part  of  this  exemption  and  liability  may,  and  no  doubt  is, 
due  to  mental  or  physical  causes  in  the  unhappy  or  fortunate  indi- 
vidual. — Si>ectator, 

Ho  ridicules  the  notion  that  truth  will  prevail ;  it  never  has,  and 
it  never  will  prevail. — Leslie  Stephen. 

I  never  have,  and  never  will,  attack  a  man  for  speculative  opin- 
ions.— Buckle. 

Obs.  80. — The  copula  must  be  repeated  wlien  the 
second  of  two  connected  attributes  is  not  closely  associated 
with  the  first  in  meaning,  especially  if  it  is  contrasted  in 
meaning.    (See  Obs.  12,  page  xxxiv. ;  Obs.  36,  page  Ivii.) 

Thus,  They  will  admit  that  he  was  a  great  |x>et,  but  deny  that 
he  was  a  great  man.     Hero  will  should  be  repeated  before  deny. 

Obs.  90. — The  verb  to  he  must  not  be  made  to  do 
duty  at  once  as  a  principal  verb  and  as  an  auxiliary. 

Thus,  The  doctor  was  a  very  great  favorite,  and  received  with 
much  respect  and  honor. — Thackeray.     Say  was  received. 

Waste  are  those  pleasant  famis,  and  the  fanners  forever  deiiarted. — LovarsLLOW. 

Obs.  9  f . — The  verb  should  usually  be  repeated  after 
(W,  than^  etc. ;  and  in  general  wherever  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  subject  from  the  object. 

Thus:  **  I  esteem  him  more  highly  thm  Cliarles,"  may  mean: 
(1)  I  esteem  him  more  highly  than  I  do  Charles  ;  (2)  I  esteem  him 
more  highly  than  Charles  esteems  him. 

Sometimes  the  brevity  of  Antithesis  (sec  page  cxxxvii)  must  be 
sacrificed  to  clearness  ;  as,  Flattery  gains  friends ;  truth,  foes. 

Obs.  02. — It  is  better  to  repeat  the  verb  itself  than 
to  represent  it  by  do  or  dhl.     (See  page  Ixiv.) 

Thus,  I  have  furnished  the  house  exactly  according  to  your 
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fancy,  or,  if  yon  please,  my  own ;  for  I  have  long  since  learned  to 
like  nothing  but  what  you  do, — Spectator, 

I>o>'B  is  frequently  a  very  great  offender  against  grammar.  To  do  te  the  act  cf  do- 
ing. We  see  people  write,  "  I  did  not  tpeak  yesterday  so  well  as  I  wished  io  havedonej^ 
Now  what  is  meant  by  the  writer  f  He  means  to  say  that  he  did  not  speak  so  well  as  he 
then  wiahed,  or  was  wishing,  to  9peak.  Therefore  the  sentence  should  be  "  I  did  not 
qwak  yesterday  so  well  as  I  wished  to  do  it,^*  that  is  to  say,  to  do  or  to  perform  the  act  <nf 
9p§aking, 

Take  gr^t  care  not  to  be  too  free  in  yonr  use  of  the  verb  to  do  in  any  of  its  times  or 
modes.  It  is  a  nice  little  handy  word,  and,  like  our  oppressed  it,  it  is  made  use  of  very 
often  when  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  for  what  to  put  down.  To  do  is  to  act^  and,  therefore, 
it  never  can,  in  any  of  its  parts,  supply  the  place  of  a  neuter  verb.  '*  How  do  you  do  t  ** 
Here  do  refers  to  the  state,  and  is  essentially  passive  or  neuter.  Yet,  to  employ  it  for 
this  pnrpoee  is  very  common.  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  twenty -third  Lecture,  says:  ''It  is  some- 
what onfortnnate  that  this  number  of  the  SpectcUor  did  not  end,  as  it  might  have  tfo//e, 
with  the  former  beautiful  period.**  That  is  to  say,  done  it.  And  then  we  ask.  Done 
what  ?  Not  the  act  of  ending,  because  in  this  case  there  is  no  action  at  all.  The  verb 
means  to  come  to  an  endy  to  cecue^  not  to  go  anyfurthir.  The  same  verb  to  end  issomc^ 
times  an  active  verb :  **  I  end  my  sentence ;  **  then  the  verb  to  do  may  supply  its  place  : 
aS|  *'  I  have  not  ended  my  sentence  so  well  as  I  might  have  done ;  *'  that  is,  done  it ;  that 
is,  done,  or  performed,  thetxct  qf  ending.  But  the  number  of  the  Spectator  was  no  ac- 
tor ;  it  was  exiiected  to  perform  nothing ;  it  was,  by  the  Doctor,  wished  to  havo  ceaaed  to 
jiroceed,  '*  Did  not  end  as  it  very  well  might  have  ended.'^  .  .  .  This  would  have 
been  correct ;  but  the  Doctor  wished  to  avoid  the  repetition,  and  thus  he  fell  into  bad 
grammar.  '*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  so  well  satisfied  as  I  should  have  done  if  the  Right 
HonoraUe  Gentleman  had  explained  the  matter  more  fully.**  To  feel  satisfied  is— when 
the  satirfaction  is  to  arise  from  conviction  produced  by  fact  or  reasoning — a  senseless 
expression  ;  and  to  supply  its  place  when  it  is,  as  in  this  case,  a  neuter  verb  by  to  do,  is 
as  senseless.  Done  what  t  Done  the  act  of  feeling.  '*  I  do  not  feel  so  well  satisfied  as  I 
ahoald  have  done,  or  executed,  or  performed  the  act  qf feeling  /  **  What  incomprehen- 
sible words  !— COBBKTT. 

Exercise  LIII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

ExampU. — ** or  if  they  take  it,"  etc. 

For  these  latter  will  either  not  scruple  to  take  a  false  oath,  or 
if  they  do,  will  satisfy  their  conscience  by  vaiious  evasions  or 
equivocations.  — Whately. 

That  any  firm,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  agents,  quacks,  per- 
fumers, or  whatever  else  they  may  be,  pay  a  settled  sum,  no  more 
and  no  less,  for  advertising,  I  do  not  believe  now,  whatever  T  may 
have  done  before  commencing  my  labors. — Sampson,  History  of 
Advertising, 

Obs.  03. — In  many  compound  sentences  the  subject 
must  be  repeated,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  especially  after  a 
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relative  standing  as  subject,  or  where  the  relative  is  the 
subject  of  several  verbs. 

Thus,  **  He  professes  to  l>e  helping  the  nation,  which  in  reality 
is  suffering  from  his  flattery,  and  (he  ?  or  it  ?)  will  not  permit  any 
one  else  to  give  it  advice." — Abbott. 

When  denied  in  one  member  and  asserted  in  the  other, 
the  snbject  should  of  course  be  stated  in  botli  members. 
Thus: 

No  line  of  it,  however  seemingly  discursive,  should  be  aim- 
less, but  [every  line]  should  have  some  relation  to  the  matter  in 
hand. — James  Payn. 

A  similar  principle  may  require  the  repetition  of  the 
predicate,  or  of  the  entire  statement,  in  a  changed  form. 
Thus : 

Retaining  the  color  of  their  uniform,  they  have  replaced  an 
ugly  shako  by  one  altogether  as  smart  and  soldier-like  [as  the  for- 
mer shako  was  ugly?]. — London  Telegraph, 

There  are  those  who  never  reason  on  what  they  should  do,  bat 
what  they  have  done,  as  if  reason  had  her  eyes  behind,  and  could 
onlv  see  backward. — Feeldino. 

Obs.  94. — When  there  are  several  verbs  at  some 
distance  from  a  conjunction  on  which  they  depend,  the 
conjunction  should  be  repeated.     Thus: 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  that  two  hundred  years 
have  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  national  authora,  and,  above  all, 
when  we  refer  their  rapid  disappearance  to  the  quick  succession  of 
new  comi>etitors,  we  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
that  lies  before  the  authors  of  the  present  day.  [Here,  if  when  be 
omitted,  the  clause  becomes  parenthetical.] — Abbott. 

Obs.  06. — Corresponding  conjunctions,  like  not  only, 
Jmt  alsOy  add  clearness,  as  the  construction  assures  the 
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reader  that  the  sense  will  be  incomplete  until  the  full  stop 
is  reached.  But  when  unnecessary,  they  encumber  and 
stiffen  the  sentence. 

Thus,  Abbott  gives  the  following  sentence : 

Yoa  most  take  this  extremely  perilons  oonrae,  in  which  imcoeM  is  nnoertain,  and 
fftHnre  diiipraoefal,  a»  well  aa  roinoas,  or  else  the  liberty  of  your  country  is  endangered. 

Here  the  meaning  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  till  the  reader 
has  gone  half  through  the  sentence.  Write,  "  Either  you  must,*' 
etc.,  and  the  reader  is,  from  the  first,  prepai*ed  for  an  alternative. 

Obs.  06. — The  omission  of  conjunctions  sometimes 
gives  forcible  abruptness ;  as,  You  say  this ;  I  deny  it. 

For  it  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  language  that  the  omission 
of  a  connecting  particle  should  sometimes  serve  to  make  objects 
appear  more  closely  connected;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it 
should  distinguish  and  separate  them  in  some  measure  from  each 
other.— BluUR. 

Obs.  97. — Short  and  nneraphatic  clauses  should  not 
\ye  introduced  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  long  sentences, 
except  to  produce  a  special  effect. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  the  last  part  of  which  was  a 
little  dangerous,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  we  arrived  safely 
at  York,  which  is  a  fine  old  town. 

When  the  short  final  clause  is  intended  to  be  unexpect- 
edly emphatic,  it  comes  in  appropriately,  with  something 
the  sting  of  an  epigram  (see  page  cxxxvi).     Thus : 

The  old  miser  said  that  he  should  have  been  deliKhtcd  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  i^hil- 
Ilng,  but  most  mifortanately  he  had  left  his  purse  al  home— a  habit  of  his. 

Suspense  naturally  throws  increased  emphasis  on  the  words  for 
iviiieh  we  are  waiting,  i.e.,  on  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It  lias 
been  pointed  out  above  that  a  monotony  of  final  emphasis  is  ob- 
jectionable, especially  in  letter-writing  and  conversation. — Abbott. 

With  these  writings  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than 
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with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who  by  many  degrees  excelled  the 
other,  at  least  as  an  orator. — Swift. 

Exercise  LIV. — Correct  the  following  sentence. 

Example, — As  this  is  not  the  case,  the  faulty  order  of  wordB 
cannot  pro|)erly  be  considered  as  rendering  the  sentence  ambigu- 
ous, but  can  be  considered  as  rendering  it  obscure. 

As  this  is  not  the  case,  the  faulty  order  of  the  words  cannot 
properly  be  considered  as  rendering  the  sentence  ambignous»  but 
obscure. — Campbell. 

Obs.  08. — Clauses  that  are  grainmaticallj  connected 
should  be  kept  as  close  together  as  possible. 

Thus,  in  tlie  following : 

The  ro8ult  of  the^e  obscn-RtlutiH  appeun  to  be  in  opporition  to  the  view  now  genenUIy 
received  in  this  country,  that  in  muHCiilar  effort  the  wbstAnce  of  the  muscle  itself  nnder^ 
goen  dinntegration. 

Here  it  is  difticult  to  tell  whether  the  theory  of  **  disintegration  *' 
is  (1)  **the  result,"  or,  as  the  absence  of  a  comma  after  "be" 
would  indicate,  (2)  **in  opposition  to  the  result  of  these  observa- 
tions." If  (1)  is  intended,  add  "  and  to  prove  "  after  **  country; " 
if  (2),  insert  ** which  is"  after  "country." 

There  is  an  excessive  complication  in  the  following : 

**  It  cannot,  at  all  eventi>,  if  the  conKidcration  demanded  by  a  mibject  of  auch  Impor- 
bince  from  any  one  profesHing  to  be  a  philosopher,  be  given,  be  denied  that,^  etc. 

Where  a  speaker  feels  that  liis  hearers  have  forgotten  the  con- 
nection of  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  he  should  repeat  what 
he  has  said — e.^/ ,  after  the  long  parenthesis  in  the  last  sentence 
he  should  roconimeiice.  '*  it  cannot,  I  nay,  be  denied."  In  writing, 
however,  this  license  must  V)e  sparingly  used.    (See  page  cvi.) 

A  short  parenthesis,  or  modifying  clause,  "will  not  interfere  with 
clearnesi*,  especially  if  antithesis  be  used,  so  as  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  e,g, : 

"A  modem  ncwnpapcr  Btatemcnt,  though  probably  tme,  would  be  laughed  at  if 
(luoted  in  a  book  an  teHtimony :  but  a  letter  of  a  court  gOKbip  is  thought  good  historical 
evidence  if  written  wmie  ccnturicB  ngo." 

Here,  to  place  **  though  probably  true"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  would  not  add  clearness,  and  would  impair  the  emphasis 
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of  the  contrast  between  "a  modem  newspaper  statement "  and 
"the  letter  of  a  court  gossip." — Abbott.     (But  see  below.) 

Obs-  99. — The  first  clause  should  prepare  for  the 
second,  the  second  for  the  third,  etc.,  in  an  inci-easing 
scale  of  interest  and  importance. 

Whately  remarks,  in  a  sentence  that  itself  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple he  states : 

If  R  sentence  be  so  conKtmcted  that  the  meaning  of  each  part  can  be  token  as  we  pro- 
ceed (thongh  it  be  evident  that  the  sense  is  not  brought  to  a  close),  its  length  will  be 
little  or  no  impediment  to  perspicuity ;  but  if  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  convey 
no  distinct  meaning  till  we  arrive  nearly  at  the  end  (however  plain  it  may  then  appear), 
it  will  t>e  on  the  whole  deficient  in  perspicuity  ;  for  it  will  need  to  be  read  over  or  thought 
over  a  second  time,  in  order  to  be  fully  comprehended  ;  which  is  what  few  readers  or 
hearers  are  willing  to  be  burdened  with. 

It  in  with  discourses  as  with  bodies,  which  ordinarily  owe  their 
principal  excellence  to  the  assemblage  and  just  proportion  of  their 
members,  in  such  a  way  that  although  one  member,  separated 
from  the  others,  may  have  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  still  all 
of  them  together  do  not  fail  to  make  a  perfect  body. — LoNomus. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  defective  combination  : 

A  modem  newspaper  statement,  though  probably  true,  would  be  laughed  at,  if  quoted 
in  a  book  as  testimcmy ;  but  the  letter  of  a  court  gossip  is  thought  good  historical  evi- 
dence, if  written  some  centuries  ago. 

A  rearrangement  of  this,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  ad- 
vocated above,  will  be  found  to  increase  the  effect.     Thus  : 

Though  probably  true,  a  modem  newspaper  Ktntenicnt  quoted  in  a  t)ook  as  testimony, 
would  be  laughed  at;  but  the  letter  of  a  couit  gossip,  if  written  Home  centuries  ago,  is 
thought  good  historical  evidence. 

By  making  this  change,  some  of  the  suspensions  are  avoided 
and  others  shortened  ;  while  there  is  less  liability  to  produce 
premature  suggestions.  The  passage  quoted  below  from  **  Para- 
dise Lost "  affords  a  fine  instance  of  a  sentence  well  arranged  ; 
alike  in  the  priority  of  the  subordinate  members,  in  the  avoidance 
of  long  and  numerous  suspensions,  and  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  order  of  the  clauses  and  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena 
described,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  further  prerequisite  to  easy 
comprehension,  and  therefore  to  effect. 
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A»  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  driven  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 
Watching  where  Khepherdn  iien  their  flocki  at  ere 
In  hurdled  ootes  amid  the  field  aocore. 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  eaw  into  the  fold ; 
Or  as  a  thief  b<>nt  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cro6»-barr\l  nnd  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assnult, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o*er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

The  habitual  use  of  sentences  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  de- 
scriptive and  limiting  elements  precede  those  described  and  lim- 
ited, gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  inverted  style  [see  page  xxi] ; 
a  title  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  structure, 
but  is  often  used  where  the  order  of  the  words  is  simply  unusuaL 
A  more  appropriate  title  would  be  the  direct  style,  as  contrasted 
with  the  other,  or  indirect  style :  the  peculiarity  of  the  one  being, 
that  it  conveys  each  thought  into  the  mind  ste])  by  step  with  little 
liability  to  error  ;  and  of  the  other,  that  it  gets  the  right  thought 
conceived  by  a  series  of  approximations. 

The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect  form  of  sentence, 
implied  by  the  several  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn,  must 
not,  however,  be  affirmed  without  reservation.  Though,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  it  is  well  for  the  qualifying  clauses  of  a  period  to 
precede  those  qualified ;  yet,  as  caiTviug  forward  each  qualifying 
clause  costs  some  mental  effort,  it  follows  that  when  the  number 
of  them  and  the  time  they  are  carried  become  great,  we  reach  a 
limit  beyond  which  more  is  lost  than  is  gained.* 


*  A  Rentcnce,  for  example,  begins  with  a  series  of  if» ;  perhaps  a  dozen  lines  are  ooon- 
pied  with  expanding  the  conditions  under  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied ;  here 
you  cannot  dismiss  and  have  done  with  the  ideas  as  you  go  along ;  all  is  hypothetic;  all 
is  huspended  in  air.  Iho  conditions  are  not  fully  to  bo  understood  until  yoa  are  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  dependency ;  you  muRt  g^ive  a  separate  attention  to  each  clacne  of  this 
complex  hyiwthesis,  and  yet,  having  done  that  by  a  painful  effort,  you  have  done  nothing 
at  all ;  for  you  must  exercise  a  reacting  attention  through  the  corre:ponding  latter  Beo* 
tion,  in  order  to  follow  out  its  relations  to  all  parts  of  the  hyiMtheaes  which  sustaine<l  it. 
In  fact,  under  the  rude,  yet  also  artificial  cliaracter  of  newspaper  style,  each  separata 
monster  period  is  a  vast  arch,  which,  not  receiving  its  key-stone,  not  being  locked  into 
self-supporting  cohesion  until  you  nearly  roach  it4  close,  imposes  of  necensity  apoti  dia 
unhappy  reader  all  the  onus  of  its  ponderous  weight  through  the  process  of  its  oonBtmo- 
tion.— De  Quimcet. 
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Other  things  equal,  the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  no 
concrete  image  shall  be  suggested  until  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  is  to  be  made  have  been  presented.  And  yet,  as  lately 
pointed  out,  other  things  equal,  the  fewer  the  materials  to  be  held 
at  once,  and  the  shorter  the  distance  they  have  to  be  borne,  the 
better.  Hence  in  some  cases  it  becomes  a  question  whether  most 
mental  effort  will  be  entailed  by  the  many  and  long  suspensions, 
or  by  the  correction  of  successive  misconceptions. 

This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided  by  considering  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  persons  addressed.     A  greater  grasp  of  mind  is  re- 
quired for  the  ready  comprehension  of  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
direct  manner,  where  the  sentences  are  anywise  intricate.     To  re- 
collect a  number  of  preliminaries  stated  in  elucidation  of  a  coming 
idea,  and  to  apply  them  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when  suggested, 
demands  a  good  memory  and   considerable  power  of  concentra- 
tion.    To  one  possessing  these,   the  direct  method  will  mostly 
seem  the  best ;  while  to  one  deficient  in  them  it  will  seem  the 
worst.     Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man  less  effort  to  carry  a 
hundred-weight  from  place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time,  so  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  idea,  and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named, 
than  to  first  imperfectly  conceive  such  idea,  and  then  carry  bock  to 
it,  one  by  one,  the  details  and  limitations  afterward  mentioned. 
While  conversely  as,  for  a  boy,  the  only  possible  mode  of  trans- 
ferring a  hundred-weight  is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions,  so,  for 
a  weak  mind,  the  only  possible  mode  of  forming  a  comjwund  con- 
ception may  be  that  of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separately  its 
several  parts. 

That  the  indirect  method — the  method  of  conveying  the  mean- 
ing by  a  series  of  approximations — is  best  fitted  for  the  unculti- 
vated, may  indeed  be  inferred  from  their  habitual  use  of  it.  The 
form  of  expression  adopted  by  the  savage,  as  in  **  Water  give 
me,"  is  the  simplest  type  of  the  approximate  arrangement.  In 
pleonasms,  which  are  compai-atively  prevalent  among  the  unedu- 
cated, the  same  essential  structure  is  seen,  as,  for  instance,  in 
"The  men,  they  were  there."  Again,  the  old  j^ssessive  case — 
**The  king,  his  crown,"  conforms  to  the  like  order  of  thought. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  indirect  mode  is  called  the  natural  one, 
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implies  that  it  is  the  one  spontaneoasly  employed  by  tho  common 
people — tliat  is,  the  one  easiest  for  undisciplined  minds. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  neither  the  direct  nor 
the  indirect  structure  is  the  best,  but  where  an  intermediate  struc- 
ture is  preferable  to  both.     .     .     . 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  should  be  fur- 
ther remarked  that,  even  when  adikessing  the  most  vigorous  in- 
tellects, the  direct  style  is  unlit  for  communicating  ideas  of  a 
complex  or  abstract  character.  So  long  as  tlie  mind  ha?  not  much 
to  do,  it  may  be  well  able  to  gmsp  all  the  prei>ai*atory  clauses  of  a 
sentence,  and  to  use  them  effectively ;  but  if  some  subtlety  in  the 
argument  absorb  the  attention,  if  every  faculty  be  strained  in  en- 
deavoiing  to  catch  the  speaker's  or  wiiter's  drift,  it  may  happen 
that  the  mind,  unable  to  carry  on  both  processes  at  once,  will 
break  down,  and  allow  the  elements  of  the  thought  to  la|)8e  into 
confusion. — Hgkoebt  Spenceb. 

Examples  (^sce  also  page  cxxiv)  : 

With  thcc  convcrsicfT,  I  forget  all  time— Milton. 

Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  uteer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.— Pops. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  should  please  some  men, 
some  women,  and  some  children  much  more  by  listening  than  by 
talking.  — Colton. 

Exercise  LY. — Give  strength  to  the  following  sen- 
tences by  arranging  the  members  according  to  tlie  natural 
order  of  circumstances. 

Rxample,  —Improvidence  is  the  parent  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ence. 

Improvidence  is  the  parent  of  dependence  and  poverty. 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behavior,  to 
form  our  address,  and  to  regulate  our  speech. 

Ambition  creates  seditions,  wars,  discords,  hatred,  and  shyness. 

Charity  breathes  long-sufforiiig  to  enemies,  courtesy  to  strangers, 
habitual  kindness  toward  friends. 

A  virtuous  and  picnis  life  will  prove  the  best  preparation  for  im- 
mortality and  death, 
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In  this  state  of  mind,  eveiy  employment  of  life  becomes  an  op- 
pressive burden,  and  every  object  api>ears  gloomy. 

Virtue  supports  in  sickness,  comforts  in  the  hour  of  death, 
strengthens  in  adversity,  and  moderates  in  prosperity. 

The  study  of  astronomy  elevates  and  expands  the  mind. 

Since  man  is  on  his  very  entrance  into  the  world  the  most  help- 
less of  all  creatui'es ;  since  he  must  at  last  be  laid  down  in  the  dust 
from  which  he  was  taken ;  and  since  he  is  for  a  series  of  years  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  support  and  protection  of  others;  how 
vain  and  absurd  does  it  appear  thai  such  a  being  should  indulge  in 
worldly  pride ! 

That  momiiig  he  had  laid  his  books,  as  usual,  on  the  table  in 
hissloi^. 

I  sliall  never  consent  to  such  proposals  while  I  live. 

Many  changes  are  now  taking  place  in  the  vegetable  world, 
under  our  immediate  notice,  though  we  are  not  observant  of  them. 

By  those  accustomed  to  the  civilization  and  the  warm  sun  of 
Italy,  it  must  have  been  felt  as  a  calamity  to  be  compelled  to  live, 
not  only  in  a  cold,  uncultivated  country,  but  also  among  a  bar- 
barous people. 

Let  us  not  conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not 
immediately  approach  us,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we  use  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

You  may  set  my  fields  on  fire,  and  give  my  children  to  the 
sword ;  you  may  diive  myself  forth  a  houseless,  childless  beggar, 
or  load  me  with  the  fetters  of  slaveiy ;  but  you  never  can  conquer 
the  hatred  I  feel  to  your  oppression. 

Meanwliile  Gloucester,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  indolent 
deposition,  resumed  his  plots  nnd  cabals. 

In  all  speculations  upon  men  and  human  affairs,  it  is  of  no  small 
moment  to  distinguish  things  of  accident  from  permanent  causes. 

At  Bath,  the  remains  of  two  tem])le8,  and  of  a  number  of  statues, 
have  been  dug  up,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  streets  and 
squares. 

Obs.  lOO. — A  sudden  descent  in  interest  is  called 
Bathos. 

Thus,  "  To  gossip  is  a  fault ;  to  libel,  a  crime  ;  to  slander,  a  sin." 
She  was  a  woman  of  many  accomplishments  and  virtues,  grace- 
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ful  in  her  movements,  winning  in  her  address,  a  kind  friend,  a 
faithful  and  loving  wife,  a  most  affectionate  mother,  and  she  played 
beautifully  on  the  piano-forte. 

A  clergyman,  preaching  to  a  country  congregation,  used  the  fol- 
lowing persuasive  arguments  against  swearing :  **  Oh,  my  brethren, 
avoid  this  practice,  for  it  is  a  great  sin,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  un- 
genteel.'' 

It  follows  that  if  Beauty  hath  her  habitation  in  our  universe, 
living  in  the  setting  sun,  or  in  **  eve*s  one  star,"  or  sitting  on  the 
rainbow  that  spans  the  heavens,  or  walking  over  the  green  fields 
and  tree-clad  hills,  or  wading  through  the  running  brook. 

Making  swoet  musio  with  the  enamelled  stones— 

if  she  dwelleth  in  the  lily*s  cup  or  is  mantled  in  the  iris-hued  mist 
that  presides  over  the  cataract*s  roar,  or  floateth  in  the  fragrant 
air — she  doth  so  because  man  is. — B.  A. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
▲nd  falls  ngain,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  moHt  not  go ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o*or  thee. 
And  can't  get  Ioom.— Addisom,  Cato. 

When  the  sudden  descent  (anti-eliniax)  is  intentional, 
the  eflfeet  is  humorous,  or  ironical. 

Go,  wondrous  creature,  mount  where  sdenoe  guides ; 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run ; 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  in  th'  empyreal  sphere, 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair ; 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule. 
Than  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool.— Fope. 

Obs.  I O I  • — A  sudden  anti-climax  may  have  the  effect 
of  wit,  by  the  collocation  of  ideas  that  at  first  seem  incon- 
gruous.    Thus : 

and  dia- 
monds. — 

The  Russian  grandees  came  to  court  dropping  pearls  i       _ 

and  ver- 
min.--4n<t- 
climcuB. 
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These  two  nations  were  divided  bj  mutual  fear 


fand    the  bitter 
remembrance  of 
recent  losses. — 
Climax, 
and  mountains. 

.  — Anti-climax, 


ObSa  I09. — Antithesis  adds  force  and  clearness,  but 
must  not  be  excessive.     Thus : 

All  the  pleasing  illusions  which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedi- 
ence voluntary,  are  now  to  be  destroyed. 

There  is  here  a  kind  of  formula : 

Grentleness:  power::  spontaneousness :  obedience. — Abbott. 

That  kind  of  period  which  hath  most  vivacity  is  commonly  that 
wherein  you  find  an  antithesis  in  the  members,  the  several  parts 
of  one  having  a  similarity  to  those  of  the  other,  adapted  to  some 
resemblance  in  the  sense.  The  effect  produced  by  the  correspond- 
ing members  is  like  that  produced  in  a  picture  when  the  figures 
of  the  group  are  not  all  on  a  side,  with  their  faces  turned  the 
same  way,  but  are  made  to  contrast  each  other  by  their  several 
positions.  Besides,  this  kind  of  periods  is  generally  the  most  per- 
spicuous. There  is  in  them  not  only  that  original  light  which 
results  from  the  expression  when  suitable,  but  there  is  also  that 
which  is  reflected  reciprocally  from  the  opposed  members.  The 
relation  between  these  two  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  it.  The  same  quality  makes  them 
easier  also  for  the  memory. — Campbell. 

Mind  it  inylsible,  bat  you  may  find 

A  method  here  to  let  me  sec  yonr  mind.— Mohtoombbt,  in  an  autograph  album. 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked,  new- born  child, 
Weeping  thon  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 
80  live,  that  sinking  on  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Thon  then  may^st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

—From  the  Arabic,  by  Sia  W.  Jomxs. 

A  lady  complained  to  me  that  of  her  two  liandmaidens  one  was 
absent-minded,  and  the  other  absent-bodied.  — Emebson. 


The  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex^s  dread, 
Had  dai«d  and  read,  and  dared  to  lay  she  road. 
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Speech  was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men,  whereby  to  com- 
mtinicate  their  mind  ;  but  to  wise  men,  whereby  to  conceal  it. — 

SOTTTH. 

Speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden. 

He  twice  forsook  his  party ;  his  principles,  never. 

Prosperity  gains  friends,  but  advei*sity  tries  them. 

Quintilian*s  ciiticism  of  a  certain  author  was,  that  his  greatest 
excellence  consisted  in  having  no  faults,  his  greatest  fault  in  hav- 
ing no  excellencies. 

Persecution  is  not  wrong  because  it  is  cruel,  but  is  cruel  be- 
cause it  is  wrong. 

Precocious  children  make  stupid  persons ;  as  early-risers  are 
conceited  in  the  morning  and  vapid  all  the  afternoon. 

The  best  specalation  the  market  holds  forth 

To  any  enlightened  lover  of  |ie1f, 
Is  to  buy up  at  the  price  ho  in  worth, 

And  sell  him  at  that  he  puts  on  himself. — Moobk. 

Exercise  LVI. — Complete  the  antithesis  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences. 

Ecample. — Pride  hardens  the  heart,  but  humility  softens  it. 

Pride  hardens  the  heart,  but  humility — .  Pride  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance — .  To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive — .  He  is  young  in 
years,  ])ut — .  If  we  have  no  regard  for  our  own  cliaracter,  we 
should,  at  least  -.  The  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important  as 
the—.  Almost  every  object  has  a  bright,  as  well  as— .  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  - .  Man  is  intended  for  two 
distinct  states  of  being.  His  first  life  is  transient ;  his  second — ; 
the  first  cori)oreal ;  the  second—  ;  the  former  confined  to  time  ; 
the  latter  bounded — .  Philosophy  makes  us  wiser ;  — makes  us 
better  men.  The  former  makes  us  the  objects  of  human  admira- 
tion ;  the  latter  of —regard.  That  insures  us  temporal  happiness  , 
but  this — . 

Exercise  LVII. — Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Example. — The  question  arises  whether  in  these  extremely  vio- 
lent cases  it  is  wiser  to  resort  to  seclusion  in  padded  rooms,  with 
neither  clothing  nor  bedding,  or  to  use  the  muff  and  camisole.    In 
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adopting  the  first-named  method  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ 
additional  attendants,  and  they  must  at  best  use  force  to  restrain, 
and,  besides,  they  will  be  continually  in  peril  of  life  or  limb. 
Physicians  would,  we  believe,  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter  method 
as  being  most  humane  and  conducive  to  the  comfort,  safety,  and 
health  of  the  patient,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  from  considera- 
tions of  kindness  and  humanity  to  the  insane. 

In  these  cases  of  extreme  violence,  the  question  presents  itself 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  resort  to  seclusion  without  clothing  and  bed- 
ding in  padded  rooms  and  employ  additional  attendants,  who  at 
best  would  have  to  use  physical  force  to  restrain,  with  constant 
danger  of  broken  ribs  or  limbs,  or  resort  to  the  muff  and  the  cami- 
sole. When  left  to  the  physician  to  determine  their  use,  we  believe 
the  latter  modes  of  restraint  would  be  most  humane,  most  condu- 
cive to  the  comfort,  safety,  and  health  of  the  patient,  hence  to  be 
preferred  as  a  question  of  humanity  and  kind  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. 

I  beg  of  you,  never  let  the  glory  of  our  nation,  who  made  France 
tremble,  and  yet  has  the  gentleness  to  be  unable  to  bear  opxx>8ition 
from  the  meanest  of  his  own  coimtrymen,  be  calumniated  in  so  im- 
pudent a  manner  as  in  the  insinuation  that  he  affected  a  perpetual 
dictatorship. — Steele. 

The  best  way  to  bring  a  clever  young  man,  who  has  become 
skeptical  or  unsettled,  to  reason,  is  to  make  him  feel  something  in 
any  way.  Love,  if  sincere  and  unw^orldly,  will  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  bring  him  to  a  sense  and  assurance  of  something  real 
and  actual ;  and  that  sense  alone  will  make  him  think  to  a  sound 
purpose,  instead  of  dreaming  that  he  is  thinking. — Colebidob. 
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GOOD  BREEDING. 


All  are  not  Bait!em«n  by  birth ;  bnt  all  may  be  gentlemen  In  openness,  in  modesty  of 
langnage,  in  atiractinR  no  man's  attention  by  singularities,  and  giving  no  man  offence 
by  fonrardncfls ;  for  it  is  this,  in  matter  of  speech  and  style,  which  is  the  sore  mark  of 
good  taitte  and  good  breeding.— Dkax  Altobd. 

Awkwardness  in  conversation  usually  arises  from  a 
nervous  dread  of  saying  the  wrong  thing.  A  sudden  ques- 
tion discomposes.  No  answer  is  at  hand.  To  consider  and 
devise  an  answer  would  make  too  long  a  pause,  even  if  the 
mind  were  collected,  while  in  fact  to  think  coolly  under 
the  awaiting  eye  of  the  questioner  is  impossible.  So  the 
victim  begins  a  reply  without  a  hint  as  to  how  he  shall 
complete  it,  stammers,  blunders,  and  retires  despairingly. 

A  shy  person  uot  only  feels  pain  but  gives  pain  ;  but,  what  is  the 
worst,  he  incurs  blame  for  a  want  of  that  rational  and  manly  con- 
fidence which  is  so  useful  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  so  pleasant 
to  those  who  witness  it.  I  am  severe  against  shyness,  because  it 
looks  like  a  virtue  ;  and  because  it  gives  us  false  notions  of  what 
the  real  virtue  is. — Sydney  Smith. 

Recognized  Phrases. — There  are  few  such  emer- 
gencies for  which  society  has  not  provided.  To  devise  an  ori- 
ginal greeting  for  each  of  our  acquaintances  would  be  a  task 
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quite  beyond  ns ;  but  it  is  conventionally  agreed  that  all 
shall  be  contented  with  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  When  we 
know  this  form  of  greeting,  and  know  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient,  our  mental  energy,  no  longer  paralyzed 
by  the  dread  of  being  found  at  a  loss,  enables  us  to  grope 
about  for  a  more  special  salutation,  assured  that  if  we  fail 
to  find  it  we  have  at  our  tongue's  end  a  formula  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  The  first  requisite  to  swimming  well  is 
to  be  assured  one  is  not  going  to  drown. 

A  diner-out  of  long  experience  lias  left  succeeding  generations 
heir  to  these  two  rules  : 

1.  Always  know  what  it  is  conventional  to  say ; 

2.  Say  something  else. 

A  man  meeting  another  grasped  his  hand  cordially  and  exclaimed 
in  tones  of  polite  but  uncertain  recognition,  '*Mr.  Brown,  I  be- 
lieve ?  "  **  If  you  believe  that,"  calmly  replied  the  stranger,  whose 
name  was  Hamilton,  "you'll  believe  anything."  Mr.  Brown  re- 
cognized and  responded  to  the  humor  of  the  reply,  and  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  followed. 

Frank  confession,  from  its  rariiy,  often  produces  the  effect  of 
wit.  Thus  a  man  in  whose  honor  a  dinner  was  given,  responding 
to  the  toast  offered  him,  declined  to  make  a  speech  on  the  ground 
that  a  morbid  desire  for  originality  restrained  him  from  saying 
that  this  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life,  and  it  really  didn't 
occur  to  him  to  say  anything  else. 

The  conventionalities  of  society  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  easily  acquired.  How  little  of  the  phrase 
of  common  intercourse  is  of  modern  origin  is  amusingly 
shown  in  the  still  familiar  forms  laid  down  in  Swift's 
"  Complete  Collection  of  Genteel  and  Ingenious  Conversa- 
tions," and  even  in  the  "  Colloquies  "  of  Erasmus.  It  ia 
not  so  much  that  the  words  are  stereotyped,  though  there 
is  considerable  uniformity  of  expression.  But  it  is  imder- 
stood,  for  instance,  that  when  one  meets  an  acquaintance, 
one  is  to  greet  him,  and  show  interest  in  him  by  inquiries 
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as  to  himself,  his  family,  his  friends.  These  inquiries  are 
to  the  well-bred  man  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  made 
tlirough  habit  without  thought  or  effort.  Meantime  one  has 
recovered  from  one's  surprise,  has  recalled  what  one  knows 
of  the  acquaintance,  his  position,  his  history,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  one  has  met  him,  and  is  ready  without 
a  break  in  the  conversation  to  suggest  some  topic  likely  to 
be  of  interest.  Were  there  no  established  forms  of  greeting, 
but  were  the  two  required  from  the  first  word  to  evolve  the 
proper  thing  to  say  and  the  proper  way  to  say  it,  we  may 
be  sure  such  encounters  would  be  awkward  and  dreaded. 

Erasmus  (1526)  gives  a  multitude  of  forms  for  all  ordinaiy  occa- 
aioiis,  between  all  sorts  of  persons,  a  fair  proportion  of  wliicli  are 
still  in  use.  Thus  for  ** Farewell,**  at  parting,  we  liave  :  "Fare 
ye  aU  well.  Farewell.  Take  care  of  your  health.  Take  a  great 
care  of  your  health.  I  bid  you  good-by.  Time  calls  me  away, 
fare  ye  well,"  etc.,  et<3. 

Swift  (1730)  in  playful  sarcasm  published  a  collection  of  **at 
least  a  thousand  shining  questions,  answers,  repartees,  replies  and 
rejoinders,  fitted  to  adorn  every  kind  of  discoiu'sc  that  an  assem- 
bly of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  met  together  for  their  mutual 
entertainment,  can  possibly  want ; "  he  boldly  afHniied  that  "  the 
whole  genius,  humor,  poUteness,  and  eloquence  of  England  "  were 
summed  up  in  it,  the  last  six  or  seven  yeai-s  not  having  added 
above  nine  valuable  sentences ;  he  further  faithfully  assured  the 
reader  that  there  was  not  a  single  witty  i)hra8e  in  the  collection 
which  had  not  received  the  stamp  and  approbation  of  at  least  one 
hundred  years,  so  that  all  might  be  relied  upon  as  **  genuine,  ster- 
ling, and  authentic.'* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  collection  is  of  sliallow  and  slang 
phrases,  which  one  might  think  ephemeral.  Yet  no  small  propor- 
tion may  be  heard  at  this  day  wherever  people  are  g^athered  in  idle 
mood.     Some  of  the  commonest  are  the  following  : 

IN  ST.  JAMES'  PARK.  • 

Cot,  Atwit.    How  do  you  do,  Tom  ? 
Tom  Neoerout.    Never  the  better  for  yon. 
Col,    Wby,  erery  one  aa  they  like,  as  the  good  woman  said  when  she  kissed  the  cow. 
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IN  LORD  SMABTS  HOUSE. 

yev&r.    Gome,  %  penny  for  joixr  thought. 

Jf(M  Notable.    It  in  not  worth  a  farthing ;  for  I  was  thinking  of  joo. 

Ladg  Anawera'l.    Well,  but  sit  while  you  nUy ;  *tia  as  cheap  sitting  as  standing, 

Ladu  Smart.     Go,  nu  girl,  and  warm  Rome  fre«h  cream. 

BeUif.    Indeed,  ma'am,  there's  none  left ;  for  the  cat  has  eaten  it  alL 

Ladif  S.    I  doubt  it  wa«  a  cat  with  two  Iegi<. 

Lndu  A.    Pmy,  my  lord,  did  yon  walk  through  the  Park  In  the  rain  ? 

Lord  SpartUA.  Yes,  madam,  wo  were  neither  sugar  nor  salt ;  wa  were  not  afraid 
the  min  would  melt  us. 

Col.    Indeed,  madam,  that^s  a  lie. 

Lady  A.    .     ,    .     I  don*t  lie ;  I  sit. 

MiM.    Pray,  colonel,  let  me  see  that  box. 

Col.    Madam,  there'H  never  a  C  on  it. 

Mitn.    Mnybe  there  is,  colonel. 

Col.    Ay,  but  May  bees  don^t  fly  now,  miss. 

Never,    Well,  miss,  I'll  think  on  this. 

Mien.    That'H  rhyme,  if  you  take  it  in  time. 

Never.    What !  I  see  you  are  a  poet. 

Mtes.  Yes,  if  I  had  but  the  wit  to  show  it  .  .  .  But  pray,  ICr.  Nerenmt,  what 
lady  was  that  you  were  talking  with  in  the  side-box  last  Tuesday  T 

Never.    Mis?,  can  you  keep  a  secret  t 

MtM,    Ye?,  I  can. 

Never.    Well,  miss,  and  so  can  I. 

(A  pvff  of  emoke  comes  down  the  chimnep.) 

Lady  A.    Lord,  madnm,  does  your  ladyship's  chimney  smoke  ? 

Col.  No,  madam ;  but  they  say  smoke  always  pursues  the  fair,  and  your  ladyAlp  At 
nearest. 

Lady  S.    Madam,  do  you  love  bohen  tea  f 

Lady  A.     Why,  madam,  I  muAi  confess  I  do  love  it,  but  it  does  not  10W  Sio. 

Never.    Metbinks,  miss,  I  don't  much  like  the  color  of  that  ribbon. 

Jftes.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Neverout,  do  you  ^ee,  if  you  don't  mudi  Hke  it,  you  may  look 
off  it.    .    .     .    Pray,  colonel,  make  mo  a  present  of  that  pretty  penknife. 

Col,    Not  for  the  world,  dear  miss  ;  it  will  cut  love.  . 

JUits.    My  comfort  i?,  'twill  \k  all  one  n  thouimnd  years  hence. 

Never.    Why,  njl««,  you  nro  w  cross  I  could  And  it  in  my  heart  to  hate  you. 

Mies.     With  nil  my  heart ;  there  will  be  no  love  lo^  between  us. 

Lady  S.    Colonel,  metliinkn  your  coat  is  too  short. 

Col.  It  will  be  long  enough  l>cforo  I  get  another,  madnm.  .  .  .  Misa,  you  hare 
got  my  hsndkerchief ;  pray,  let  me  have  it. 

Lady  S.    No ;  keep  it  miss  ;  for  they  say  possession  is  eleven  points  of  the  law. 

Col.    Will  yonr  ladyship  be  on  the  Mall  to-morrow  night  ? 

Lady  S.    No,  that  won't  be  proper ;  you  know  to-morrow's  Sunday. 

Col.  What  then,  mndam  ?  they  wiy  the  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed.  .  .  . 
Dick  Lubber  said  to  Mrs.  Talkall,  the  other  day :  Martam,  you  can't  cry  Ix)  to  a  goose. 
Yes,  but  I  can,  gaid  A«;  and,  eprml,  cry'd  bo  full  in  his  face. 

Never.    Pray,  unadatn^  ^moko  miss,  yonder,  biting  her  lips  and  playing  with  h«r  fan. 

Ifim.    Who's  ,that  takes  t^y  name  in  vain  T 
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{She  rung  up  to  them  and  fall*  doton.) 
Lady  A.    Why,  ini»,  I  wi^h  you  mity  not  have  broke  her  ladyship^s  floor. 
Xever.    HIm,  oome  to  me,  and  I'll  take  you  np. 

MUa.  Pray,  Mr.  Neveroat,  keep  yonr  breath  to  cool  jova  porridge  :  you  measure 
mj  com  by  your  boshcl. 

Xeter.    Indeed,  miss,  joa  lie 

Mlu.    Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  mde? 

yever.    I  mean  you  lie—nndcr  a  mintakc. 

Smart.    Why,  Tom,  yon  nro  high  in  the  mode. 

yever.    My  lord,  it  is  better  to  bo  out  of  the  world  than  ont  of  the  fashion. 

AT  DINNER. 

Co\    Here,  miss ;  they  say  fingers  were  msdc  before  forks,  and  hands  before  knives. 

(Xeverout  eat»  a  piece  of  pie  and  burnt  fUe  month.) 

Smart.    What's  tho  matter,  Tom  ?  you  have  tears  in  yonr  eyes,  I  think ;  what  dost 

cry  for,  man  ? 

yever.    My  lord,  I  was  just  tliinking  of  my  poor  grandmother  I  she  died  just  this 

Tery  day  seveii  years. 

(Jf(n  tate«  a  bit  and  burnt  her  mouth.) 

yever.    And  pray,  mis?,  why  do  you  cr^' too  T 

Jitvt.    Dccniise  yon  were  not  hanged  the  day  yonr  grandmother  died. 

Spark.    Whst  do  you  think  of  a  little  house  well  filled  ? 

Sir  J.    And  a  little  land  well  tilled  ? 

0*l.    Ay :  and  a  little  wife  well  willed  ? 

Smart.  (Carving  a  partridge.)  Well,  one  may  ride  to  Bnmford  upon  this  knife,  it 
Is  so  blunt. 

Lad!f  A.  My  lord,  I  beg  yonr  pardon ;  but  they  say  an  ill  workman  never  luul  good 
tools. 

Smart.    Sir  John,  what  arc  you  doing  t 

Sir  J.     I  must  do  as  the  beggars  do,  go  away  when  I  have  got  enough. 

Col.  Miss,  I  thank  yon ;  and,  to  reward  yon,  Fll  came  and  drink  tea  with  you  in  the 
morning. 

Mten.    Colonel,  there's  two  words  to  that  bargain. 

CoU  Why,  my  lord,  yon  see  m!ss  has  no  mercy ;  I  wish  she  were  married :  but  I 
doubt  tho  gray  mare  wonld  prove  the  better  horse. 

Any  one  desiring  to  revel  in  the  thousand  more  of  these  memor- 
ized witticisms,  will  find  them  in  any  complete  edition  of  Swift's 
works.  Not  until  there  aie  fewer  persons  who  rely  for  utterance 
upon  theii*  memory  instead  of  upon  their  wit,  will  set  phrases  be 
restricted  to  their  proper  sphere — the  verbal  courtesies  that  ex- 
press good-will  where  it  is  impracticable  to  express  anything  more. 

Usages  of  Society  not  Unreasonable.— It  is 

therefore  of  importance  that  one  should  be  familiar  with 
the  phrases  customary  to  polite  society  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
knowledge  should  extend  to  all  its  usages.  Ko  one  can 
talk  well  while  doubtful  whether  he  is  behaving  properly, 
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nor  will  his  best  talking  avail  him  with  those  whose  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  social  enormities  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

Sainte-Benve  was  noted  for  Lis  charm  in  conversation,  but  he 
never  received  a  second  invitation  from  the  Empress  Eugenie,  be- 
cause at  his  first  breakfast  be  unfolded  his  napkin  and  laid  it  over 
both  knees,  instead  of  dropping  it  carelessly  over  his  left  knee,  and 
broke  his  egg  into  the  cup,  instead  of  eating  it  from  the  shell.  At 
first  thought  it  seems  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  such  nicety  in  so- 
cial usages ;  but,  after  all,  these  rules  have  reason  behind  them,  and 
seem  unreasonable  only  to  those  who  either  cannot  perceive  their 
purpose,  or  are  careless  of  the  comfort  in  little  things  of  those 
about  them.  It  takes  many  of  these  trifles  to  make  perfection  in 
social  intercourse  ;  but  this  perfection  is  no  trifle,  and  must  not  be 
imderestimated.  Insolent  (in  salens,  Latin)  is  literally  only  tmcuxus- 
toined,  and  one  is  indeed  insolent  who  presumes  to  mingle  with 
others  without  regarding  the  ways  and  habits  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed. 

Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  defect  of  fine  perceptions. 
Men  are  too  coarsely  made  for  the  delicacy  of  beautiful  carriage 
and  customs.  It  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  good  breeding,  a  union  of 
kindness  and  independence.  "We  imperatively  require  a  perception 
of,  and  a  homage  to,  beauty  in  our  companions.  Other  virtues  are 
in  request  in  the  field  and  work-yaid,  but  a  certain  degree  of  taste 
is  not  to  be  sjmred  in  those  we  sit  with.  I  could  better  eat  with 
one  who  did  not  respect  the  truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a  sloven 
and  unpresentable.  Mornl  qualities  rule  the  world,  but  at  short 
distances  the  senses  are  despotic. — Emebson. 

Hardnesu  is  a  want  of  minute  Attention  to  the  feelings  of  others.  It  doen  not  proceed 
from  malignity  or  careles^nesR  of  inflicting  pnin,  but  from  a  want  of  delicate  peroeptioD 
of  thofw  little  things  by  which  pleasure  is  conferred  or  pain  excited. 

A  hard  person  thinks  he  has  done  enough  if  he  does  nut  speak  ill  of  your  relationa,  your 
children,  or  your  country  ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  good-humor  and  volubility,  and 
with  a  total  inattention  to  your  individual  state  and  position,  gallops  over  a  thousand  fine 
feelings  and  leaves  in  every  step  the  markx  of  his  hoof  a  upon  your  hearL 

Analyze  the  conversation  of  a  well-bred  man  who  is  dear  of  the  besetting  sin  of  hard- 
ness; it  is  a  perpetual  homage  of  polite  good-nature.  He  remembers  that  you  are  cm- 
nected  with  the  Church,  and  he  avoids  f  whntever  his  opinion?!  may  be)  the  moat  distant 
reflections  on  the  Establishment.  He  knows  that  you  are  admired,  and  he  admires  yon  as 
far  as  is  compatible  with  good  breeding.  Ho  sees  that,  though  young,  yon  are  at  the 
head  of  a  large  establiFhrnent,  and  he  infuven  into  his  manner  and  conversation  that  re* 
spect  which  is  so  pieasing  to  all  who  exercise  authority.    He  leaves  you  in  perfect  good- 
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humor  wilh  yoanelf,  beoanie  yon  perceive  how  mnch  and  how  raccessfnlly  yon  have  been 
■todied. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  you  (h  highly  moral  and  respect- 
able man)  has  been  crnshing  Utile  6ensibilities  and  overlooking  little  discrimiimtionfi,  and 
withcnt  violating  anjrthing  which  can  bo  called  a  rule,  or  a>mmltting  what  can  be  denom- 
inated a  fanltf  has  displeased  and  di8piritcd  you  from  wanting  thut  fine  vituon  which  sect 
little  things,  and  that  delicate  touch  which  haudleH  them,  and  that  fine  sympathy  which 
this  saperior  moral  organization  always  bestows. 

60  great  an  evil  in  society  is  hnrdnesc,  and  that  want  of  perception  of  the  minute  cir- 
camstances  which  oocariou  pleasure  or  pain.— Stdnet  Smith. 

Good  Manners  Requisite  to  Success. — Be- 
sides, however  one  may  feel  disposed  in  principle  toward 
these  particular  requirements,  he  must  in  practice  yield  to 
them  if  he  would  be  successful  in  conversation.  For  the 
first  requisite  of  this  art  is  adaptation  to  the  person  one 
talks  with,  not  only  in  subject  and  in  expression,  but  in 
personal  appearance  and  manners.  A  French  book  on 
rhetoric  begins  with  directions  for  the  care  of  the  teeth. 
No  well-bred  person  could  listen  comfortably  to  a  fellow- 
guest,  however  wise,  who  ate  with  noisy  greediness. 

We  talk  much  of  utilities,  but  'tis  our  manners  that  associate  us. 
In  hours  of  business  we  go  to  him  who  knows,  or  has,  or  does  this 
or  that  which  we  want,  and  we  do  not  let  our  taste  or  our  feeling 
stand  in  the  way.  But  this  activity  over,  we  return  to  the  indo- 
lent state,  and  wish  for  those  we  can  be  at  ease  with  ;  those  who 
will  go  where  we  go,  whose  manners  do  not  offend  us,  whose  social 
tone  chimes  with  ours.  When  we  reflect  on  theu'  persuasive  and 
cheering  force ;  how  they  recommend,  prepare,  and  draw  people 
together ;  how,  in  all  clubs,  manners  make  the  members ;  how 
manners  make  the  fortune  of  the  ambitious  youth  ;  that,  for  the 
most  part,  his  manners  marry  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  mar- 
ries manners ;  when  we  think  what  kevs  thev  are,  and  to  what  se- 
crets,  what  high  lessons  and  inspiring  tokens  of  character  they 
convey,  and  what  divination  is  required  in  us  for  the  reading  of  this 
fine  telegraph,  we  see  what  range  the  subject  has,  and  wliat  rela- 
tions to  convenience,  power,  and  beauty. — Emekson. 

Good  Manners  never  Ostentatious. — It  is  an- 
other application  of  the  same  principle  that  one  should 
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not  be  ostentatious  of  fine  manners.  Ill-breeding  is  never 
more  ofiFensive  than  when,  by  doing  tilings  in  an  obtru- 
sively different  way,  it  seeks  to  make  othere  feel  that  they 
have  done  a  thing  improperly.  The  same  motive  which 
leads  one  to  observe  how  well-bred  persons  do  things,  in 
order  to  avoid  giviug  well-bred  people  offence,  leads  one 
to  avoid  doing  things  at  all,  or  even  to  do  things  improp- 
erly, when  to  do  them  properly  would  make  some  one 
present  feel  that  he  had  counnitted  a  solecism. 

As  manners  go,  few  things  are  to  well-bred  x>eople  more  dis- 
agreeable than  to  convey  food  to  one's  month  with  a  knife ;  and 
yet  if  one  were  dining  with  an  elderly  person,  likely  to  be  sensi- 
tive, who  had  begun  the  meal  by  eating  vdth  his  knife,  or  if  one 
were  a  guest  at  a  table  where  there  were  only  two-tined  steel  forks, 
and  an  attempt  to  eat  \^ith  them  might  make  the  hostess  blush 
because  she  could  not  furnish  silver,  it  would  be  one's  duty  to  con- 
ceal as  much  as  possible  that  he  was  eating  with  his  fork,  or  even 
to  eat  vdth  his  knife.  No  mere  conventionality  must  interfere 
with  the  broad  principle  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  well-bred  person 
to  put  those  about  him  at  their  ease. 

Observe  Conventionalities. — The  first  lesson  to 
impress  upon  those  who  would  exc^l  in  conversation  is  to 
be  watchful  of  conventionalities.  ?so  written  precepts 
can  inculcate  them.  They  are  sul)ject  to  constant  devel- 
opment, and  increase  in  complexity  as  one  mingles  with 
those  more  and  more  fitted  by  nature  and  position  to  give 
prominence  to  the  courtesies  of  life.  But  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  put  others,  and  to  leave  others,  at  their  ease,  even  at 
personal  sacrifice,  with  an  observant  eye,  and  here  and 
there  with  a  hint  from  older  persons,  one  may  learn  so  to 
comport  one's  self  that  one's  manner  will  never  make 
others  imcomfortable — an  essential  prerequisite  to-  success 
in  conversation. 
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Emerson  defines  manners  as  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things, 
once  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love,  but  now  hardened  by  usage  into 
habit.  How  much  more  gi'aceful  is  this  way  of  putting  it  than 
the  corresponding  passage  in  Swift:  •*  Therefore,  I  insist  that 
good  sense  is  the  principal  fouudation  of  good  manners  ;  but  be- 
cause the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  men  are  possessed 
of,  therefore,  all  the  ci\ilized  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed 
upon  fixing  some  rules  upon  common  behavior  best  suited  to  their 
genei'al  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial  good  sense,  to 
supply  the  defects  of  reason.*' 

Ill- breeding,  says  the  Abbe  Belgarde,  is  not  a  single  defect, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  many.  It  is  sometimes  a  gross  ignorance 
of  decorum,  or  a  stupid  insolence  which  prevents  us  from  giving 
to  others  what  is  due  to  them.  It  is  a  peevish  malignity  which 
inclines  us  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  those  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. It  is  the  consequence  of  a  foolish  vanity  w4iich  has  no  com- 
plaisance for  any  other  person  ;  the  effect  of  a  proud  and  whimsical 
humor,  which  soars  above  all  the  rules  of  civility  ;  or,  lastly,  it  is 
produced  by  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  which  pampers  itself 
with  a  rude  and  disobliging  behavior. — Fielding.' 

Sydney  SmiMs  Definition  of  ''  A  Nice  Person.''^ 

A  nice  penon  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short,  looks  clean  and  cheerful,  has  no  prom- 
inent feature,  makes  no  difflcnlties,  is  never  misplaced,  sits  bodkin,  in  never  foolishly 
affronted,  and  is  void  of  affectations. 

A  nice  person  helps  you  well  at  dinner,  understands  you,  is  always  gratefully  received 
by  young  and  old.  Whig  and  Tory,  grave  and  gay. 

There  ia  aomething  in  the  very  air  of  a  nice  penon  which  inspires  yon  with  confl- 
denor,  makes  you  talk,  and  talk  without  fear  of  malicious  misrepreKPntation  ;  you  feel 
that  you  are  reposing  cm  a  nature  which  God  has  made  kind,  and  created  for  the  benefit 
and  happiness  of  societ}'.  It  has  the  effect  upon  the  mind  which  soft  air  and  a  fine  climate 
have  upon  the  body. 

A  nice  person  ia  clear  of  little,  trumpery  passions,  delights  in  talent,,  shelters  humility, 
pardons  adveraity,  forgires  deflcien<*y.  resiiects  all  men's  riphts,  never  stopn  the  bottle,  is 
never  long  and  never  wrong,  always  known  the  day  of  the  month,  the  name  of  everybody 
at  table,  and  never  gives  pain  to  any  human  being. 

If  anybody  is  wanted  f  jr  a  party,  a  nice  permn  \*  the  first  thought  of ;  when  the 
child  is  christened,  when  the  dau(;7htcr  in  married — all  the  joys  of  life  arc  communicated 
to  nice  people ;  the  hand  of  the  dying  mnn  is  always  held  out  to  a  nice  person. 

A  nice  person  never  knocks  over  wine  or  melted  butter,  does  not  tread  upon  the  dog^t 
foot,  or  moleat  the  family  cat,  eats  soup  without  noi^e,  laughs  in  the  right  place,  and  has 
ft  watfdiful  uid  attentiTe  eye. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

Do  you  approve  the  conduct  of  the  young  prelate  on  page  92  ? 

Do  you  justify  the  remarks  made  in  the  anecdotes  on  pages  205,  266| 
268? 

Was  the  editor  justified  in  rebuking  the  remark  on  the  weather,  as 
told  on  pp.  253,  254  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  action  of  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglass  upon  the 
following  occasion  V  A  constituent,  unaccustomed  to  polite  society,  was 
dining  at  her  house,  and  let  fall  a  tea-cup  of  exquisite  design  and  great 
value.  As  it  shivered  into  pieces,  he  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  Mrs. 
Douglass,  taking  up  her  own  cup,  remarked  lightly,  *'  It  is  curious  how 
easily  these  cups  break  :  see,  I  can  crush  it  like  an  egg-shell,"  and  did 
so  crush  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  remark  of  Emerson's  ?  **  The  basis 
of  good  manners  is  self-reliance  (and  rice  rer»i).  Necessity  is  the  law 
of  all  who  are  not  self-pos.sessed.  Those  who  are  not  self-possessed  ob- 
trude and  pain  us.  Some  men  appear  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  Pa- 
riah caste.  Tliey  fear  to  offend,  they  bend  and  apologize,  and  walk 
through  life  with  a  timid  step.  As  we  sometimes  dream  that  we  are  in 
a  well-dressed  company  witliout  any  coat,  so  Godfrey  acts  ever  as  if  he 
suffered  from  some  mortifying  circumstance.  The  hero  should  find 
himself  at  home,  wherever  he  is ;  should  impart  comfort  by  his  own 
security  and  good-nature  to  all  beholders." 


CHAPTER  11. 

TABLE-TALK. 

No  fair  adrenary  would  nrge  loose  table-talk  In  controversy,  and  bnild  serioni  iufer- 
enoee  upon  what  wa#  spoken  in  jest.— Attkrbcbt,  quoted  in  JohnsouR  Dictionar>'. 

Readiness  in  Light  Conversation. — In  Dor6's 
illustrations  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  the  generalization 
of  the  fox  who  found  the  vines  too  high  for  him  repre- 
sents two  seedy  cavaliers  jeering  at  the  social  enjoyment 
of  a  company  from  which  they  are  excluded.  The  hit  is 
liappy,  for  no  other  discomfiture  is  of tener  excused  by  the 
sneer,  "  Sour  grapes."  Particularly  common  is  it  to  affect 
contempt  for  readiness  in  that  free  and  easy  form  of  con- 
versation, which  from  the  place  that  most  frequently 
affords  it  opportunity,  is  known  as  "  Table-talk  " — the  pri- 
mai-y  object  being  rather  social  than  intellectual,  rather 
the  promotion  of  pleasant  feeling  than  a  search  for  new 
truth. 

The  awkward  man  reminds  himself  that  a  groat  tragedian,  smil- 
ing at  his  insigniticance  in  a  social  gathering,  boasted  that,  ^*  want- 
ing in  all  things,  he  was  not  the  less  Cornoille  ; "  that  Rousseau, 
who  in  talking  with  Hume  "  kindled  often  a  degree  of  heat  which 
looked  like  inspiration,"  was  yet  in  general  conversation  **  remark- 
ably trite,  never  warmed  by  a  word  of  fancy  or  eloquence  ;  "  that 
Addison  was  as  shy  among  strangers  as  he  was  delightful  in  his 
talk  with  a  chosen  companion,  and  used  to  say  that  though  he 
could  draw  a  check  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he  never  earned  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket. 

But  surely  to  walk  the  streets  penniless  when  one  has  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  bank  shows  deplorable  lack  of  judgment.    Such 
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a  man  may  be  congratulated  upon  his  iiosaession  of  resources,  but 
not  u2>on  his  use  of  them.  Bich  as  he  is,  he  may  miss  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  his  life  because  he  has  not  an  oumibus  fare  in  his 
pocket,  nor  will  his  chagrin  bo  the  less  that  he  might  just  as  well 
have  had  with  him  a  thousand  omnibus  fares. 

The  jmiidlel  holds.  Two  richly  gifted  men,  who  would  keenly 
have  enjoyed  a  conversation,  may  ride  together  for  hours  in  awk- 
wanl  silence,  for  want  of  the  mutual  recognition  wliich  a  little 
small-talk  would  have  developed.  Not  seldom  are  well-filled 
minds  stagnant  for  want  of  an  outh»t.  Many  a  man  goes  through 
life  a  hermit  because  he  has  not  learned  how  to  begin  a  conversa- 
tion. 

A  well-known  modern  astronomer,  attending  a  wedding,  passed 
up  to  ofier  his  cimgi-atulutions,  shook  hands  in  a  solemn  sort  of 
way,  and  uttered  not  a  word. 

**  Why  didn't  you  say  something  to  them?*'  queried  his  wife, 
respectfully. 

"I  don*i  know,"  replied  the  absorl>ed  i)rofessor ;  **I  didn't 
think  I  had  any  new  facts  to  imjmrt." 

Tabie-Talk  an  Art. — Failure  in  table-talk  results 
of tenest  from  lack  of  appreciation  that  it  is  an  art.  Poems, 
orations,  essays,  even  letters  may  be  perfected  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  but  surely  anybody 
can  sav  what  lie  means:  that  is  one  mistake.  Another 
is  at  the  other  extreme :  that  the  agreeable  talker  is  bom, 
not  made ;  that  conversation  is  a  matter  not  of  education 
but  of  instinct. 

The  difficulty  of  literature  is  not  to  write,  but  to  write  what  you 
mean  ;  not  to  affect  yt>ur  reader,  but  to  affect  him  i^recisely  as  you 
wish.  Tliis  is  commonly  understoi^d  in  the  case  of  books  or  set 
orations ;  even  in  making  your  will  or  writing  an  explicit  letter, 
some  dilHculty  is  admitted  by  the  world.  But  one  thing  you  can 
never  make  the  Pliilistine  natures  understand ;  one  thing,  which 
vet  lies  on  the  surface,  remains  as  unseizable  to  their  wits  as  a 
high  flight  of  metaphysics — namely,  that  the  business  of  life  is 
mainly  carried  on  by  means  of  this  difficult  art  of  literature,  and 
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according  to  a  man's  proficiency  in  that  art  shall  be  the  freedom 
and  the  fulness  of  his  intercourse  \\'ith  other  men.  Anybody,  it  is 
supposed,  can  say  what  he  means  ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  notorious 
experience  to  the  contrary,  so  people  continue  to  suppose. 

An  orator  makes  a  false  stej) ;  he  employs  some  trivial,  some 
absurd,  some  vulgar  phrase  ;  in  the  turn  of  a  sentence  he  insults, 
by  a  side  wind,  those  whom  he  is  laboring  to  chaim  ;  in  speaking 
to  one  sentiment  he  unconsciously  ruffles  another  in  parenthesis ; 
and  you  are  not  surprised,  for  you  know  his  task  is  delicate  and 
filled  with  i)eri Is.  "O  frivolous  mind  of  man,  light  ignorance." 
As  if  yourself,  when  you  seek  to  explain  some  misunderstanding  or 
excuse  some  apparent  fault,  speaking  siiiftly,  and  addressing  a 
mind  still  recently  incensed,  were  not  harnessing  for  a  more  peril- 
ous adventure ;  as  if  yourself  required  less  tact  and  eloquence ; 
as  if  an  angry  friend  or  a  suspicious  lover  w^ere  not  more  easy  to 
offend  than  a  meeting  of  indifferent  politicians.  Nay,  and  the 
orator  treads  in  a  beaten  round ;  the  matters  he  discusses  have 
been  discussed  a  thousand  times  before ;  language  is  ready-shaped 
to  his  i^urpose ;  he  speaks  out  of  a  cut  and  dry  vocabulary.  But 
you — may  it  not  be  that  your  dofouce  reposes  on  some  subtlety  of 
feeling,  not  so  much  as  touched  upon  in  Shakspere,  to  express 
which,  like  a  pioneer,  you  must  venture  forth  into  zones  of  thought 
still  unsurveyed,  and  become  yourself  a  literaiy  innovator?  For 
even  in  love  there  are  unlovely  humors ;  ambiguous  acts,  unpar- 
donable words  may  yet  have  sprung  from  a  kind  sentiment.  If 
the  injured  one  could  read  your  heart,  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
would  understand  and  pardon ;  but,  alas,  tho  heart  cannot  be 
shown — it  has  to  be  demonstrated  in  words.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  write  poetry  ?  "NVhy  that  is  to  write  poetry,  and  of  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest  order. — Cor nh ill  Magazine. 

Direct  Preparation. — It  would  surprise  most  people 
to  know  how  often  the  brilliant  talk  at  a  dinner-party  is 
the  result  of  direct  preparation.  Mr.  Jones,  for  instance, 
has  acquired  his  reputation  for  impromptus  through  a 
habit  of  considering  beforehand  who  will  be  present,  what 
they  will  be  likely  to  say,  and  what  hits  will  prove  felici- 
tous.    Even  those  who  do  not  consciously  anticipate  a  spe- 
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cial  conversation  bv  mental  rehearsal,  often  elaborate  their 
striking  expressions,  and  store  them  away  for  future  use. 
Suggestions  of  new  analogies,  happy  illustrations,  plausible 
paradoxes,  occur  to  most  of  us.  The  conversational  artist 
seizes  them,  turns  them  over  and  over  in  his  mind  till  they 
are  moulded  into  their  happiest  fonn,  perhaps  even  ex- 
periments with  them  upon  unimportant  listenei'S,  and 
finally  employs  them  just  at  the  right  time  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  effect.  And  why  not?  Daniel  Webster 
confessed  that  his  noble  figure  of  the  British  drum-beat 
following  the  setting  sun  around  the  world  was  conceived 
at  Quebec,  months  before  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  and 
that  the  very  words  employed  were  selected  after  hours  of 
experiment. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  polishing  the  brilliants  of  conversation 
that  art  is  required.  If  one's  speech  with  strangers  be  easy  and 
continuous,  one  at  least  escapes  frequent  embarrassment,  though 
the  thoughts  be  tri\'ial. 

It  may  be  added  that  facility  in  conversation  with  strangers  is 
rarely  acquired  in  mature  life.  One's  social  habits  are  usaally 
fixed  before  thirty,  and  one's  intercourse  with  his  fellows  will  bo 
free  and  natuml,  or  restrained  and  difficult,  very  much  according 
to  the  readiness  in  table-talk  which  he  acquires  in  his  early 
years. 

ftr 

Seek  R&ther  to  Please  than  to  Shine. — The 

customary  phrase  of  society  serves  as  an  armor  against  em- 
barrassment, and  thus  leaves  one  at  liberty  to  give  full  play 
to  intellect  and  to  sympathy.  It  is  questionable  which  of 
the  two  will  be  of  more  service.  ''lie  is  a  master  of 
monologue,''  said  Madame  de  Stael  of  Coleridge,  "  but  he 
does  not  know  what  dialogue  is."  Tliere  was  a  spice  of 
malice  in  the  remark  that  rarely  fails  to  accompany  the 
impression  that  one  is  peremptorily  compelled  to  be  a  lis- 
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tener.*  "  Do  not  think  I  am  sought  after  for  my  dramas," 
said  Racine  to  his  son  ;  "  Corneille  composes  nobler  verses 
than  mine,  but  no  one  notices  him,  and  lie  pleases  onlj 
by  the  mouth  of  actors.  I  never  allude  to  my  works  when 
with  men  of  the  world,  but  I  amuse  them  about  matters 
they  like  to  hear.  My  talent  with  them  consists  not  in 
making  them  feel  that  I  have  any^  hut  in  showing  them 
that  they  haveP 

Tlie  apprehension  of  society  as  an  idea  is  one  of  the  distinctions 
between  gentility  and  the  commonalty.  The  younger  members 
of  the  working-classes  have  more  intercourse  with  each  other  out 
of  family  life  than  their  betters ;  but  they  have  not  the  idea  of  a 
social  sphere  instilled  into  their  minds  as  it  is  upon  those  whose 
early  observation  is  set  to  work — of  a  sphere  where  they  are  to  be 
viewed  on  all  sides  and  judged  by  a  general  opinion.  The  neces- 
sity for  self -repression  makes  room  for  thought  which  those  chil- 
dren miss  who  have  no  formalities  to  observe  and  no  customs  to 
respect — who  blurt  out  every  irrelevance,  who  interpose  at  will 
with  question  and  opinion  as  it  entera  the  brain.  It  is  this  unre- 
straint which  lays  the  foundation  of  that  self-centred  view  of  life 
to  be  observed  in  the  socially  untrained.  It  is  by  listening,  not  by 
talking,  that  sympathy  is  acquired — that  intellectually  makes  men 
companionable.  This  abandonment  of  old  restraints  of  which  we 
are  jealous,  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  conversation  as  an  art  is 
going  out.  Children  don't  leam  to  talk  by  chattering  to  one  an- 
other and  saying  what  comes  uppermost ;  neither  does  reading  suf- 
fice to  this  end  single-handed.  Good  talk  should  first  be  recog- 
nized as  such  in  others.  Attention  is  the  most  influential  tutor  in 
the  fitting  use  of  the  tongue.  Where  we  see  good  talk  disregarded 
by  a  party  of  young  people,  there,  we  may  be  sure,  the  chances  of 
their  ever  shining  socially  are  small  indeed.  Mere  listening  with 
intelligence  involves  an  exercise  of  mental  sj^eech.  Not,  of  course, 
that  we  would  confine  children  to  the  act  of  attention  ;  but  good 


^  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Macaulay :  **  Yes,  I  agree,  he  is  certainly  more  agreeable  since 
his  reCnm  from  India.  His  enemies  might  have  said  before  (though  I  never  did  so)  that 
he  talked  rather  too  much ;  but  now  h%  ha»  occatianaljlasftet  of  tilence  that  make  hia 
oonrersation  perfectly  delightful/* 
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talk  cannot  be  maintained  under  intermption,  and  observant  silence 
opens  the  pores  of  the  mind  as  impatient  demands  for  explanation 
never  do. — Blackwood* s  Magazine. 

Choice  of  Subject. — This  complaisance  makes  one 
carefnl  to  avoid  subjects  that  miglit  ofiFend,  and  especially 
to  refrain  from  questions  it  might  be  unpleasant  to  answer. 
"  Don't  talk  of  ropes  to  a  man  whose  father  has  just  been 
hung,"  is  an  old  proverb.  Xor  should  one  speak  to  an  in- 
valid of  health,  to  a  bankrupt  of  integrity,  to  an  ignoramus 
of  scholarship,  to  bereaved  parents  of  children.  Especially 
should  one  shrink  from  boasting  of  any  possession  from 
w-hich  the  other  is  necessarily  cut  oflF. 

"  I  hope  your  dinner  agreed  with  you  ?  "  queried  a  host,  solici-' 
touslv. 

*'  That  is  a  matter  which  lies  entirely  between  my  Maker  and 
myself,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

A  person  took  the  liberty  to  question  Alexander  Dumas  rather 
closely  concerning  his  genealogical  tree. 

"  You  are  a  quadi'oon,  M.  Dumas  ?  "  he  began. 

"I  am,  sir." 

"  And  your  father  ?  " 

**  Was  a  mulatto." 

"  And  your  grandfather  ?  " 

**  A  negro,"  hastily  answered  th«^  dramatist,  whose  patience  was 
waning. 

'*  And  may  I  ask  what  your  groat -grandfather  was  ?  " 

"An  ape,  sir,"  thundered  Dumas  ;  "  my  ]3edigree  begins  where 
yours  terminates." 

Discretion  in  Personai  Remarl(8. — As  one  set- 
ting out  in  a  sail-boat  glances  ahead  over  the  water  to  avoid 
in  time  any  rocks  or  shoals  before  him,  8o  one's  first  thought 
in  beginning  a  conversation  should  be  a  review  of  what 
one  knows  of  one's  companion,  with  a  view  to  escape  blun- 
dering upon  an  untimely  topic.     And  as  one  sails  freely  in 
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the  open  sea,  bat  slowly  and  cautiously  as  he  approaches 
an  unknown  shore,  so  in  talking  with  a  stranger  the  skilful 
eonverser  keeps  among  life's  generalities,  and  bears  himself 
warily  as  subjects  are  suggested  that  may  have  personal 
application. 

Punch  delights  to  illustrate  bow  Lazardous  in  a  mixed  company 
are  criticisms  a()ou  individuals. 

"  Pray  who  is  that  awkward  creature  by  the  piano  ?  "  asks  a 
stranger  of  a  chance  companion. 

**  That  is  my  sister,"  is  the  grim  reply. 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  handsome  woman  to  the  left !  "  cries  the 
fii-st  speaker,  hoping  to  retrieve  himself,  "  but  that  red-haired 
Amazon  to  the  right,  whose  dress  makes  up  in  boldness  of  color  for 
its  scantiness  of  material.' 

"  That,  sir,  is  my  wife.' 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  sort  of  blundering  that  the  victim, 
having  taken  a  false  step,  is  apt  to  flounder  and  mire  himself  the 
doei)er. 

**  Who  is  that  distressingly  homely  woman  in  the  corner?  "  asks 
one,  and  when  he  gets  the  reply,  **  She  hai)pen8  to  be  my  mother, 
sir,"  he  exclaims  in  confusion,  **  I  really  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  was 
8o  Htupid  of  me  ;  the  resemblance  is  very  marked. " 

Of  a  stranger  at  an  art-exhibition  a  la<ly  incjuires : 

**  Pray,  how  did  they  come  to  admit  such  a  picture  as  that  ?  " 

**  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  madam,  for  it  is  mine." 

•*  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  bought  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  only  jminted  it." 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but  you  mustn't  mind  me,  lonli/ 
repeat  what  everyhoily  Rays" 

Now  and  then  one  has  the  tact  gracefully  to  escape. 

**  Do  tell  me  who  is  that  woman  on  the  ottoman,  that  looks  like 
a  Chinese,"  asks  a  lady  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  is  prome- 
nading. 

*'  That  is  my  wife,  madam  ;  and  pray  might  I  inquire  in  what 
particulars  she  resembles  a  Chinese  ?  " 

**  Why,  in  the  exquisite  smaUuess  of  her  feet.  You  must  intro- 
dade  me.** 
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Not  long  after  his  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  Disraeli  met  a  brother  peer  on  the  street,  who 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  change. 

"  Like  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Disraeli,  forgetting  himself  for  the  mo- 
ment and  blundering  out  the  truth,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dead  or 
buried  alive." 

Then  seeing  the  expression  of  discomfiture  on  the  nobleman*s 
face,  he  added  hastily,  with  a  courtly  bow  and  an  irresistible  smile 
— **  and  in  tlie  laud  of  the  blessed." 

But  such  tact,  however  desirable,  is  rare,  and  it  is  the  safest 
rule,  when  one  has  heedlessly  injured  the  sensibilities  of  another 
to  manifest  no  perception  of  it,  but  quietly  and  naturally  to  change 
the  subject,  taking  especial  pains  to  select  one  that  shall  gratify 
one's  companion  in  some  other  direction,  if  it  cannot  repair  the 
hui't  he  has  suffered  in  this. 

It  is  true  tliat  ill-natured  remarks  like  those  just  quoted  are  in 
themselves  reprehensible.  But  even  if  one  is  scrupulous  to  speak 
no  ill  of  one's  neighbor,  one  will  not  always  avoid  giving  offence. 
Though  one  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  smear  everything  one 
encounters  with  indiscriminate  eulogy,  one  will  occasionally  find 
that  his  words  are  as  wormwood.  The  man  of  tact  will  therefore 
learn  all  he  can  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  converse ;  will  select 
those  topics  most  likely  to  be  of  agreeable  interest ;  and  when  after 
all  his  pains  he  stumbles  into  a  blunder,  will  be  quick  to  discover 
it,  and  quick  to  withdraw  from  it. 

Developing  the  Subject. — Xot  only  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  but  the  manner  of  treatment  should  be  deter- 
mined by  consideration  for  one's  companion.  If  it  prove 
familiar  and  interesting  to  him  it  should  be  continued  even 
after  one  has  tired  of  it,  or  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
seem  to  be  dismissed,  not  because  it  is  exhausted,  but  be- 
cause with  such  a  companion  there  are  so  many  other  sub- 
jects one  longs  to  discuss.  Kothing  is  ruder  than  to  yawn, 
to  seem  abstracted,  or  abruptly  to  terminate  a  conversa- 
tion still  fascinating  to  one's  companion.  This  not  only 
wounds  his  self-love  bv  showintij  him  that  he  fails  to  talk 
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interestingly,  but  discloses  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  thought 
which  is  fatal  to  intimacy. 

A  tedious  person  is  one  a  man  would  leap  a  steeple  from,  gallop 
down  any  steep  hill  to  avoid  him ;  forsake  his  meat,  sleep,  nature 
itself  with  all  her  benefits,  to  shun  him.  A  mere  impertinent ; 
one  that  touched  neither  heaven  nor  earth  in  his  discourse.  He 
opened  an  entry  into  a  fair  room,  but  shut  it  again  presently.  I 
spake  to  him  of  garlic,  he  answered  asparagus ;  consulted  him  of 
marriage,  he  tells  me  of  hanging,  as  if  they  went  by  one  and  the 
same  destiny. — Ben  Jonson. 

Bores  and  Hobbies. — Against  the  bore,  or  the 
man  with  a  hobby,  one  must  of  course  protect  one's  self ; 
tliongh  this  is  done  most  skilfully  by  avoiding  the  former 
and  by  steering  the  latter  away  from  his  morbidly  devel- 
oped ideas.  But  when  a  pei'son  will  insist  upon  tiring  one 
-with  his  pet  theory  or  grievance,  it  is  better  to  say  frankly : 

'*  Mr. ,  you  really  must  excuse  me   from   discussing 

this  subject  further,"  than  to  look  exhausted,  or  to  run 
away  from  him.  In  the  former  case  one  will  seem  to  him 
to  fail  to  appreciate  the  subject,  in  the  latter  to  fail  to 
appreciate  the  man  himself. 

But  the  necessity  for  such  pronounced  measures  is  not  common 
in  small  talk,  where  the  object  is  rather  to  develop  conversation 
in  one's  companion  than  to  limit  it  or  direct  it.  If  he  is  a  stran- 
ger, one  will  not  be  soriy  to  see  him  mount  his  hobby  for  the  first 
time,  and  if  he  is  an  acquaintance,  one  can  usually  manage  that 
the  interview  be  brief.  In  this  light  conversation  it  is  a  geneml 
rule,  at  least  to  seem  to  follow  the  lead  of  one*s  companion,  so  far 
as  he  is  willing  to  assume  it. 

Importance  of  Listening. — It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  that  he  seems  to  his  companion  to  have  talked 
best  who  has  led  his  companion  to  talk  most.  In  other 
words,  he  talks  best  who  listens  best.     Nowhere  is  selfish- 
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ness  more  blind  than  when  it  monopolizes  a  conversation. 
Only  small  minds  are  more  anxious  to  tell  what  they  have 
learned  than  to  learn  something  more. 

**  Men  of  genius,"  says  Coleridge,  **  are  rarely  mneh  annoyed  in 
the  comimny  of  ^nilgar  i)eople,  because  they  have  a  power  of  looking 
at  such  i>eople,  as  objects  of  amusement,  of  another  raeealtogether.** 

*'  Wlien  I  hear  a  young  man  call  Aristotle  a  fool,  and  Sophocles 
a  knave,**  said  a  college  president,  **  it  does  not  materially  affect 
my  oi)inion  of  Aristotle  und  Soi>hocles,  but  it  gives  me  a  gauge  by 
which  to  measure  the  young  man." 

During  the  late  Vienna  ExiK)8ition  an  amiable  Hungarian  mer- 
cliant  happened  to  meet  in  a  railway  carriage  a  gentleman  with 
whom  ho  proceeded  to  hold  conversation. 

**  I  am  going  to  Vienna,"  said  the  merchant,  **  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter, who  is  well  manied  there.  My  son-in-law  deals  in  paper  and 
fancy  leather  work,  and  has  a  good  trade.     He  is  very  prosperona.'* 

"  I,  too,"  said  the  good-natured  stranger,  "am  going  to  see  my 
daughter  and  son-in-law." 

**  Ah,  is  your  son-in-law  well  off?'* 

**  Pretty  well ;  but  a*?  he  has  to  cany  on  his  work  all  alone,  it 
is  i-athei*  tiresome." 

**  Lj  your  daughter  rich  ?  ** 

**  Not  as  rich  as  sh  ?  would  like  to  be." 

"  She  likes  to  spend  a  good  deal  on  her  toilet?" 

"  No ;  but  she  would  like  to  Ihj  able  to  give  a  good  deal  in 
charity.** 

**  She  is  a  good  woman,*'  said  the  merchant,  heartily  ;  **  it's  to 
be  hojied  your  son-in-law's  business  will  improve.  Oood-by,  sir. 
Ck>me  to  see  us,  and  bring  your  daughter;  we  shall  be  happy  to 
make  her  ac(piaintanco.** 

The  ti-ain  arrived  at  the  station,  and  the  traveller,  whose  son-in- 
law's  l)usiness  was  only  pretty  good,  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  grand  pei*sonages  in  uniform.  After  having  politely  saluted 
the  amazed  merchant,  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  good  father-in-law  of  the  dealer  in  pajYer  and 
fancy  leather  goods  hatl  been  travelling  with  the  Pi'ince  Max,  of 
Bavaria,  father  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth. 


) 
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The  Wise  always  Ready  to  Learn. — Tliere  are 
three  degrees  of  intelligence.  Lowest  is  that  of  the  rustic,  to 
whom  everything  is  a  marvel.  Then  comes  the  blase  man, 
who  has  been  everywhere,  seen  everything,  read  every- 
thing, and  would  be  untrue  to  himself  if  he  manifested  in 
anytliing  moi*e  than  languid  interest.  This  is  a  not  un- 
common conception  of  "  Boston  culture.''  Finally,  there  is 
the  broad  mind,  familiar  with  the  master-pieces  of  nature, 
and  art,  and  thought,  but  finding  an  ever-renewed  interest 
in  studying  the  effect  of  either  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
these  master-pieces  upon  the  minds  of  those  about  him. 
Such  men  are  always  ready  to  listen,  and  one's  mental  dis- 
tance from  them  may  be  measured  by  one's  tendency  to 
assume  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  a  chance  com- 
panion, especially  if  such  companion  has  had  less  educa- 
tional or  social  advantages. 

**  The  young  man  called  John  "  would  seem  to  most  persons  an 
unendurable  infliction  at  the  autocrat's  breakfast-table,  but  auto- 
crat and  professor  take  him  seriously  as  a  factor  in  life,  deal  with 
him  firmly  but  kindly,  and  end  by  heartily  liking  him. 

Interruptions- — There  are  people  who  never  allow 
another  to  conclude  a  sentence.  So  eager  are  they  to  ob- 
trude their  knowledge  and  opinions,  and  to  hear  their  own 
voices,  that  they  keep  u]^  interruptions  so  continuous  that 
their  companion  withdraws  altogether,  leaving  them  to 
evolve  out  of  their  imaginations  the  facts  he  was  willing 
to  impart. 

A  newspaper  sketch  thus  caricatures  an  ill-bred  family  : 
The  other  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marcus  sat  down  at  the  tea-table 
with  a  thoughtful  air,  and  attended  to  the  wants  of  his  children  in 
an  abstracted  manner.     Presently  he  looked  up  at  his  wife,  and 
said : 

«*  The  Apostle  Paul " 
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"Got  an  awful  lump  on  the  head  this  afternoon,"  broke  in  the 
pastor's  eldest  son,  "  playing  base-ball.  Bat  flew  out  of  the  strik- 
er's hands  when  I  was  umpire,  and  hit  me  right  above  the  ear.** 

The  clergyman  gravely  paused  for  the  interruption  and  then 
resumed : 

"  The  Apostle  Paul " 

"  Saw  Mrs.  Simmons  down  at  Hovey's  this  afternoon,"  said  the 
eldest  daughter,  addressing  her  mother.  "  She  had  the  same  black 
silk  made  over,  with  a  Vest  of  green  silk,  coat-tail  basque,  over- 
skirt  made  with  diagonal  folds  in  front,  edged  with  deep  fringe ; 
yellow  straw  hat  with  black  velvet  facing  inside  the  brim,  and  pale 
blue  flowers.     She's  going  to  Chicago." 

The  good  minister  waited  patiently,  and  then  in  tones  just  a 
shade  loiider  than  before,  began  : 

"  The  Apostle  Paul " 

"  Went  in  swimming  last  night  with  Henry  and  Ben,  papa,  and 
stepped  on  a  clam-shell,"  exclaimed  the  youngest  son  ;  "  cut  my 
foot  so  I  can't  wear  a  shoe,  and,  please,  can't  I  stay  at  home  to- 
morrow ?  " 

The  pastor  informed  his  son  that  he  might  stay  away  from  the 
river,  and  then  resumed  his  topic.     He  said : 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  says " 

** My  teacher  is  an  awful  liar,"  shouted  the  second  son  ;  "he 
says  the  world  is  as  round  as  an  orange,  and  it  turns  round  all  the 
time  faster  than  a  circus-man  can  ride.  I  guess  he  don't  have  much 
sense." 

The  mother  lifted  a  warning  finger  toward  the  boy  and  said, 
"  Sli !  "  and  the  falher  resumed  : 

"  The  Apoatle  Paul  says " 

*'  Don't  bite  oif  so  much,"  broke  out  the  eldest  son,  reproving 
the  assault  of  his  littlo  brother  upon  a  piece  of  cake. 

The  pastor's  face  showed  just  a  trifle  of  annoyance  as  he  said, 
in  very  firm,  decided  tones, 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  pays " 

**  There's  a  fly  in  the  butter,"  shrieked  the  youngest  hopeful  of 
the  family,  and  a  general  laugh  followed.  When  silence  was  re- 
stored the  eldest  daughter  said  with  an  air  of  curiosity  : 

'Well,  but,  pa,  I  really  would  like  to  know  what  the  Apoetle 
Paul  said." 
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"  Pass  me  the  mustard,''  said  the  pastor,  absently  ;  and  the  meal 
finished  without  further  allusion  to  the  great  apostle. 


Listening  Received  as  a  Compliment. — ^No 

flattery  is  more  insinuating,  no  proof  of  good  sense  more 
convincing,  than  intelligent  listening.  It  is  said  that 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  properly  instructed,  was  introduced 
to  Mnie.  de  Stael  and  was  left  with  her  for  an  hour.  He 
made  show  of  listening,  smiled,  turaed  his  head  to  reflect, 
was  convinced,  became  enthusiastic,  and  started  again  and 
again  to  express  his  admiration,  only  to  be  once  more 
overwhelmed  in  the  delighted  woman's  torrent  of  ideas. 
At  the  end  of  the  interview  she  declared  him  the  most 
brilliant  converser  she  had  ever  met. 

The  woman  of  tact  puts  the  bashful  young  man  at  his  ease,  not 
by  saying  brilliant  things  to  him,  but  by  showing  interest  in  the 
stupid  things  he  says  to  her  till  he  gains  confidence  enough  to  say 
things  better  worth  hearing.  She  knows  that  ho  vdU  estimate  the 
evening  not  by  what  he  has  heard,  but  by  what  he  has  said,  and  if 
she  has  the  skill  to  reclothe  or  touch  up  his  thoughts  so  as  to  give 
them  striking  expression,  wliile  they  shall  still  seem  to  be  his,  she 
may  indeed  evoke  less  conscious  admiration  for  her  conversational 
talent  than  if  she  had  showered  him  with  epigrams,  because  he  will 
be  unaware  that  his  unusual  brilliancy  is  due  to  anything  else  than 
his  own  unsuspected  talents  ;  but  she  will  win,  as  she  deserves  to 
win,  his  far  more  valuable  admiration  of  her  as  a  charming  woman. 
When  he  is  older,  and  has  learned  the  secret  that  then  escaped 
him,  he  will  look  back  upon  the  evening  with  an  admiration  for 
her  skill  the  greater  because  he  at  first  failed  to  recognize  it,  and 
the  more  cordial  because  it  was  so  unobtrusive. 

Desire  to  be  Brilliant.— Perhaps  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  success  in  table-talk  is  the  longing  to  be  brilliant. 

As  Adolphus  sips  his  morning  glass  at  the  Hathom  Spring  he 
catches  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  he  met  at  the  hop  the  night 
before.     He  says  '*  Good  morning,'*  and  then  he  is  at  a  loss.     He 
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knows  how  long  she  has  been  there,  how  long  she  means  to  stay, 
and  how  she  likes  it,  for  he  asked  her  these  three  questions  as  seen 
as  he  was  introduced.  He  does  not  feel  like  remarking  that  it  is 
warm,  that  Saratoga  begins  to  seem  crowded,  and  that  the  races 
open  that  afternoon,  because  he  thinks  those  she  has  met  must 
already  have  exhausted  these  tojncs.  Wliat  he  would  like  to  do 
would  be  to  make  some  learned  allusion  to  Hippocrone  or  some 
other  famous  spiing,  with  a  compliment  to  the  lady  ;  but  he  is  not 
quite  sure  how  Hippoorene  is  pronounced,  or  whether  it  was  a 
spring,  and  ho  cannot  think  of  any  compliment.  So  after  a  mo- 
ment's awkwardness  ho  bows  and  passes,  leaving  Mrs.  Smith  to 
wonder  why  young  men  that  can  dance  so  well  are  so  stupid  at 
everything  else. 

Now,  Adolphus  should  have  remembered  that  conversation  is 
like  a  game  of  whist,  iu  which  one*s  own  hand  gives  no  indication 
of  what  one's  partner  holds.  The  player  is  hopeless  who  throiA'S 
down  his  cards  because  he  has  not  five  trumps  and  three  aces. 
Weak  as  it  looks,  liis  hand  may  be  just  what  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  commanding  strength  of  his  jmrtner.  It  is  his  duty  to 
play  his  sevens  and  eights  for  all  they  are  worth  as  zealously  as 
if  they  were  head-sequences. 

So  if  Adolphus  cannot  think  of  a  biilliant  thing  to  say,  he 
should  throw  out  a  common -i)lace,  and  trust  to  his  jmrtner.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  started.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Smith  is  brimming 
over  with  bright  things,  and  will  enjoy  the  conversation  the  more 
because  Adolj^lius  has  so  little  to  say  that  he  is  glad  to  listen.  At 
the  worst,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  dozen  remarks  can  jioss,  however 
trite,  without  suggesting  something  of  interest.  With  a  stranger 
one  must  grope  for  a  subject  somewhat  blindly,  but  unless  one  has 
the  courage  to  grojw,  the  subject  will  never  come  to  the  surface. 

Frank  Good  Nature.— Nothing  is  more  fatal  to 
table-talk  than  a  sort  of  stilted  dignity. 

Some  men  speak  as  if  a  leather  stock  kept  their  cliins  elevated 
like  those  of  a  militia-regiment  on  dress-parade.  They  reply  to  a 
playful  question  ^nth  a  gmvity  befitting  a  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion, they  articulate  with  painful  distinctness,  and  they  continu-< 
ally  address  you  as   "»Sir,"  or  "  Madam,"  \nth  a  formality  that 
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shows  less  regard  for  your  dignity  than  determination  that  yon 
shall  not  forget  theirs.  Unless  this  ice  can  be  thawed,  talk  is  im- 
possible. To  such  a  peraon  no  communication  should  be  made  of 
less  import  than  that  England  has  declared  war,  that  a  new  motor 
has  been  discovered,  or  that  dinner  is  ready. 

Exaggeration  of  Preferences. — Table-talk  is  to 
conversation  what  caricature  is  to  painting.  In  so  brief  a 
discussion  of  topics  distinctive  features  must  be  exagger- 
ated. 

Questions  of  taste  are  perhaps  most  fertile,  and  to  make  diver- 
gencies marked  enough  for  comment,  it  is  customaiy  somewhat  to 
exaggerate  their  expression.  It  is  not  that  one  should  **  dote  on  *' 
or  **  detest "  what  one  finds  merely  unobjectionable  or  disagreea- 
ble, but  rather  that  one  is  led  for  the  sake  of  discussion  to  take 
sides  upon  matters  which  he  has  hitherto  regai-ded  as  indifferent, 
liistening  to  masters  of  table-talk  who  are  really  rather  conven- 
tional in  their  views  one  might  supi^ose  them  i}ronounced  radi- 
cals upon  the  merest  tiifles.  This  is  not  decci^tion,  any  more  than 
it  is  deception  in  a  caricature  to  exaggerate  the  nose  or  chin  that 
gives  a  statesman's  face  individual  expression ;  in  fact,  as  one 
recognizes  a  face  more  readily  from  a  caricature  than  from  a  por- 
trait, so  this  table-talk  often  reveals  unwittingly  more  of  the  inner 
man  than  is  shown  in  serious  convci'sation.  A  chance  confession, 
hastily  dropped  to  complete  an  antithesis,  may  uncover  to  a  keen 
eye  wliat  in  deliberate  discourse  would  have  remained  concealed. 

Moreover,  this  exaggerating  the  outlines  of  one's  personal  pref- 
erences often  leads  to  convictions.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  harm  is 
done  by  espousing  a  belief  through  whimsicality  and  then  ad- 
hering to  it  through  obstinacy.  But  in  the  sparkle  of  table-talk 
the  candid  mind  often  happens  upon  important  considerations 
that  have  hitherto  escaped  it,  and,  following  a  line  of  thought 
BDggested  by  a  playful  fancy,  arrives  at  convictions  of  positive 
value. 

Playful  Liberties. — As  one  may  speak  with  frolic- 
some exaggeration  of  one's  preferences,  so  one  may  take 
playful   liberties  with  the  dignity  of  one's  companions. 
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Light  conversation  is  dull  without  something  of  the  "  con- 
tagion of  hardihood  "  that  Disraeli  describes. 

But  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  hedge  about  with  rules.  Jest 
phine  is  a  strong,  vigorous  girl,  with  more  muscles  than  nenres, 
and  more  ap|)etite  than  sensibility.  The  severer  a  joke  the  more 
keenly  she  enjoys  it,  and  not  the  less  if  it  is  aimed  at  herself.  She 
cannot  understand  wliy  Carolin  should  be  hurt  at  a  hearty  laugh 
over  a  blunder  committed  or  a  weakness  manifested;  and  so 
without  an  unkind  thought  she  is  continually  i^asping  Carolin's 
finer  feelings,  and  wondering  why  the  silly  creature  cannot  take  a 
joke. 

Never  Twit  on  Facts. — One  should  never  rally  an- 
other on  a  real  weakness,  however  freely  acknowledged. 
Constitutionally  large  eaters  should  be  able  to  endure 
almost  any  kind  of  a  joke,  and  especially  a  gleeful  refer- 
ence to  their  appetites ;  yet  it  often  happens  tliat  a  per- 
son so  rallied,  though  too  proud  to  show  it,  and  therefoinj 
quick  to  join  in  the  laugh  that  follows,  is  really  annoyed, 
and  loses  much  of  his  pleasure  at  meals  because  of  his  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  imputation  of  greediness.  Every  one 
has  his  pet  foible  which  may  not  be  rudely  jostled;  and 
one  should  know  a  companion  well  before  one  ventures  to 
poke  at  him  any  fun  which  has  a  basis  in  fact. 

A  certain  confidence  is  shown  by  bantering  a  i>er8on  upon  an 
assumed  fault  which  the  fact  that  we  banter  him  ujion  it  shows  we 
are  sure  he  is  free  from.  A  more  unfortunate  blunder,  except  that 
it  was  so  stupid  as  to  be  ridiculous,  could  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that  of  the  clerk  in  a  N(»w  Haven  shoe-store  who,  when  a  lady  who 
had  dragged  for  half  a  block  before  she  perceived  them  a  pair  of 
light  shoes  accidentally  attached  to  her  crinoline,  returned  to  the 
store  to  remove  them  and  to  laugh  over  the  queer  accident,  replied 
gravely,  **  I  saw  you  take  them  away,  madam,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
sjjeak  of  it." 
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Banter. — There  is  in  personal  banter  an  element  of 
sanciness  as  hazardous  as  it  is  delightful.  Just  what  it  is 
safe  to  say,  and  just  when  and  wliere  to  say  it,  only  native 
tact  and  quick  perception  can  determine.  It  is  here  more 
than  anywhere  else  that  the  artist  shows  above  tlie  arti- 
san. No  rules  will  avail,  except  the  general  rule,  that  the 
person  who  has  usually  blundered  should  hereafter  leave 
badinage  to  more  skilful  hands. 

Irreverence  and  Indelicacy. — A  similar  rule  ap- 
plies to  anything  boi-dering  upon  the  irreverent  and  the 
indelicate.  In  such  allusions  there  is  an  element  of  daring 
which  gives  a  sensation  of  keen  enjoyment  to  those  who 
feel  secure,  but  corresponding  uneasiness  to  those  nncer- 
tain  of  the  issue.  The  difficulty  is  complicated  among 
strangers,  because  ideals  of  the  reverent  and  delicate  vary 
so  widely,  that  being  commonplace  to  one  which  to  an- 
other is  shocking.  But  no  caution  is  better  worth  heeding 
than  to  keep  well  within  the  danger-line. 

A  man  advertised  for  a  coachman,  and  received  three  aj^plicants. 
Of  each  he  asked  :     ^ 

"  Suppose  we  were  riding  on  top  of  a  bluflf,  how  near  could  you 
drive  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  there  should  be  no  danger?" 

"Sir,"  replied  the  first,  **I  could  drive  within  an  inch  of  the 
edge,  and  there  should  be  no  danger." 

"And  I,"  said  the  second,  "  could  drive  within  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  there  should  be  no  danger." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  the  third,  "I  should  keep  a.s  far  away  from 
the  edge  as  I  could ;  "  and  the  third  was  engaged. 

Prudery. — It  by  no  means  follows  that  one  should  be 
prudish.  To  speak  of  one's  leg  as  a  limb,  or  to  shrink 
from  mentioning  articles  of  apparel  when  there  is  occasion, 
reveals  either  a  lewd  mind  or  a  habit  of  mingling  with 
those  adhering  to  traditions  of  impropriety  suggested  by 
lewd  minds. 
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Ignoring  Discourtesy. — The  skilful  converser  ig- 
nores discourtesy  in  speech.  If  his  companion  is  rude 
he  does  not  revenge  himself  by  severe  i-etort,  however  apt, 
as  lie  would  thereby  lower  himself  to  the  other's  level,  and 
encourage  a  wrangle.  If  his  companion  inclines  to  irrev- 
erence or  indelicacy  he  turns  the  subject  into  other  chan- 
nels, careful  not  to  show  approval,  but  equally  careful  not 
to  pronounce  judgment  of  reproach  for  what  may  have 
been  a  fault  of  early  training  or  the  accident  of  the 
moment.  His  companion  will  recognize  that  he  has  blun- 
dered, but  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  show  that  he  i^ecog- 
nizes  it,  and  thus  a  conversation  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  cut  unpleasantly  short  may  be  diverted  into  less  ob- 
jectionable channels. 

Perhaps  no  general  rule  is  so  nearly  without  exception,  as  that 
one  should  never  peimit  one's  self  to  repeat  a  \'ulgar  story.  Even 
that  peculiar  appropriateness  of  circumstances  which,  except  for 
its  coai'seness,  would  make  it  precisely  the  fitting  thing— a  rare 
temptation  to  story-tellei-s — will  not  atone  for  its  introduction. 
Wlien  a  man  clears  his  throat  and  hesitates  and  says  he  does  not 
usually  indulge  in  that  sort  of  anecdote,  some  good  fi-iend  should 
jog  his  elbow  and  warn  him  to  pause.  We  have  heard  worthy  men 
yield  to  this  temptation,  but  never  without  being  apprehensive  for 
them  when  they  began,  and  sorry  for  them  when  they  finished. 
Wit,  hilarity,  promotion  of  the  good  fellowship  prevailing.,  all 
prompt  the  man  who  knows  a  story  just  apropos  to  tell  it.  But 
not  for  all  these  considerations  should  he  yield  that  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  gentleman — a  cleanly  tongue. 

While  one  should  never  tell  such  stories,  there  are  times  when 
he  must  listen  to  them.  With  those  of  one's  own  age  and  posi- 
tion it  is  often  possible  simply  and  quietly  to  decline  to  listen ;  but 
with  those  whom  it  would  be  unbecoming  thus  to  reprove  one  must 
simply  show  lack  of  interest.  A  lady  of  tact  used  to  discourage 
scandal  by  looking  stupid  when  it  was  talked  to  her.  Such  refuse  is 
not  poured  profusely  into  an  unwilling  ear.     Harpies  fly  in  flocka. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 


VALUE  OF  READINESS  in  conversation,  pp.  1,  14. 
EASY  CONVERSATION  AN  ART,  pp.  14-16. 

Often  even  direct  preparation  required,  pp.  15,  16. 
Conversational  artists  succeed  because  they  try,  p.  16. 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE,  not  to  sliine,  but  to  please,  pp.  16-18. 

Attention  to  others  the  tutor  of  the  tongue,  p.  17. 
CHOICE  OF  SUBJECT  with  reference  to  one's  companion,  p.  18. 
Rude  questions  rebuked,  p.  18. 
Discretion  in  personal  remarks,  pp.  18-20. 
False  steps  lead  to  floundering,  p.  19. 
Escape  by  rare  tact,  pp.  19,  20. 

Usually  wise  to  betrav  no  recognition,  p.  20. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    SUBJECT    determined    by    consideration  for 
others,  p.  20. 
Not  to  be  abruptly  discontinued,  p.  20. 

Protection  against  bores  and  hobbies,  p.  21. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  LISTENING,  pp.  21-25. 

Blindness  of  monopolizing  a  conversation,  p.  22. 

The  wise  always  ready  to  learn,  p.  23. 
Rudeness  of  interruptions,  pp.  23-25. 
Listening  received  as  a  compliment,  p.  25. 
DESIRE  TO  BE  BRILLIANT,  pp.  25,  26. 

Whatever  cards  you  hold,  give  your  partner  a  chance,  p.  26. 
FRANK  GOOD  NATURE,  p.  26. 
EXAGGERATION  OF  PREFERENCES,  p.  27. 
PLAYFUL  LIBERTIES,  pp.  27-29. 
The  contagion  of  hardihood,  p.  28. 
Never  twit  on  facts,  p.  28. 

Confidence  shown  by  absurd  accusations,  p.  28. 
Banter,  p.  28. 
Irreverence  and  indelicacy,  p.  29. 

Safest  to  keep  away  from  the  edge,  p.  29. 
But  prudery  to  be  avoided,  p.  29. 
IGNORING  DISCOURTESY,  p.  30. 
How  to  treat  vulgar  stories,  p.  30. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

What  should  the  astronomer  have  said  ?  (page  14).  What  do  you  think 
of  the  speakers  in  the  incidents  mentioned  on  page  18  ?  How  should 
Adolphus  (page  25)  have  begun  the  convea-sation  f 

What  do  you  think  of  this  remark  of  Emerson's  ?  "  Tis  not  a  c(»mpli- 
ment  but  a  disparagement  to  consult  a  man  only  on  horses,  or  on  steam, 
or  on  theatres,  or  on  eating,  or  on  books,  and,  whenever  he  appears,  con- 
siderately to  torn  the  conversation  to  the  bantling  he  is  known  to  fondle. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

GOSSIP. 

The  proper  Rtndy  of  mankind  in  man.— Pops. 

Interest  in  Our  Neighbors. — No  subject  is  more 
fertile  than  the  doings  and  characters  of  our  neighbors. 
Few  objects  of  observation  are  so  varying,  so  personally 
interesting.  Daily  circumstances  keep  revealing  new  feat- 
ures, and  dim  or  deepen  impressions  already  formed.  A 
pleasant  nod,  a  rude  reply,  a  becoming  gown,  a  boisterous 
laugh,  ill-temper  toward  a  child,  attention  to  the  aged — 
trifles  like  these  are  constantly  noted  and  accumulated  to 
make  up  our  final  estimate  of  the  individual.  It  is  not 
that  we  pry  into  secrets.  No  one  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
one  so  empty  of  mind  that  one's  curiosity  must  be  fed  by 
impertinent  watchfulness  and  inquiry  about  one's  neigh- 
bors ;  but  without  disposition  of  this  kind  we  cannot  fail 
to  keep  learning  of  those  about  us  from  what  they  tell  us 
of  themselves,  and  from  what  thrusts  itself  upon  our  ob- 
servation. 

That  we  should  consider  these  indications,  compare 
them,  and  gradually  form  convictions  as  to  our  neighbors' 
characters  is  inevitable.  If  we  do  so  charitably,  imbiassed 
by  envy  or  prejudice  or  whim,  we  are  wiser  and  happier 
for  it.  That  we  should  compare  and  discuss  these  impres- 
sions of  a  new  neighbor  with  tried  and  trusted  friends — 
still  charitably,  without  envy,  seeking  simply  to  know  our 
neighbor  as  he  is — is  natural  and  desirable.     A  rule  that 
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forbade  iis  to  discuss  those  about  us,  or  to  discriminate  in 
discussing  them,  would  be  severe  and  unwise. 

The  Scandal-Monger. — But  on  no  subject  does  it 
more  become  us  to 

— Bevnre 
Of  whom  yoa  speak,  to  whom  yon  ipeak,  and  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

For  no  character  is  more  detestable  than  his  who  deliglits 
to  speak  evil  of  his  neighbors  in  any  of  the  degrees  of 
gossip,  babbler,  scandal-monger.  There  are  people  who 
covet  no  higher  triumph  than  to  be  the  first  to  tell  of 
somebody's  misfortune  or  crime.  Like  flies  that  fasten 
only  upon  putrid  meat,  they  remember  nothing  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  neighbors,  but  let  slip  no  single  item  from 
the  catalogue  of  their  vices.  To  judge  from  their  reports 
of  their  companions,  one  would  think  they  had  never  as- 
sociated with  a  human  being  worthy  of  respect. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  young  man  to  make  and  keep  a 
resolution  never  to  utter  a  word  directly  or  indirectly  uncompli- 
mentary to  any  one.  If  such  young  persons  should  be  offered  a 
fortune  dependent  upon  success  in  this,  how  earnestly  would  they 
guard  every  utterance.  And  yet  no  fortune  would  be  of  such  real 
benefit  to  any  youth  as  a  heart  pure  and  free  from  all  carping  and 
censure.  — Hervey. 

Owing  to  a  strange  delusion,  very  few  are  really  aware  of  their 
own  habit  of  indulgence  in  this  vice,  though  they  readily  remark  it 
in  others.  Indeed,  the  worst  offenders  would  be  amazed  should 
they  learn  the  truth.  If  one  has  any  doubt  about  it  let  him  set 
down  thrice  a  day  in  a  blank-book,  as  nearly  as  one  can  recall  it, 
every  word  which  one  has  said  of  anybody  which  one  would  not 
repeat  to  his  face  or  have  said  of  one's  self.  If  one  occasionally  re- 
views the  volume  one  will,  in  all  probability,  be  induced  to  reform 
the  habit. — Art  of  Conversation, 

Truth  Often  a  Libei. — Detractors  often  excuse 
themselves  by  asserting  that  they  disseminate  only  facts. 
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Even  if  this  were  true  it  would  not  excuse  them.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  English  law  that  the  gi*eater  the  trutli  the 
greater  is  the  libel. 

To  tell  what  is  strictly  true  to  the  injury  of  another  is  frequently 
as  ciiminal  as  to  tell  what  is  false  to  his  injury.  It  may  be  the 
same  both  as  to  the  motive  that  actuated  it  and  the  results  which 
eventually  follow.  It  is  of tener  worse  than  better  in  every  respect. 
If  one  circulates  wliat  is  wholly  false  the  chances  are  that  the  slan- 
der will  soon  be  detected  and  the  i>er80u  A-ilified  emerge  from  the 
cloud  with  brighter  honors  tlian  ever ;  whereas  if  we  tell  of  a  real 
misdeed  of  another  he  may  never  have  the  boldness  to  deny  it,  so 
that  it  will  go  on  circulating  and  gaining  belief  all  his  days,  and 
perhaps  long  after  he  is  dead.  It  will  exert  a  secret  yet  blighting 
influence  on  liis  reputation  and  move  on  before  him  like  some  un- 
seen hand,  closing  in  hLs  face  every  door  to  usefulness.  No  matter 
that  he  has  rei)ented  of  his  transgression,  and  has  radically  re- 
formed ;  no  matter  that  he  is  now  entitled  to  the  liighest  admira- 
tion of  mankind,  some  detractor  has  whispered  a  word  that  can 
never  be  recalled — a  word  which,  most  likely,  represented  him  to 
be  what  he  is  not  now,  if  not  worse  than  he  ever  was.  Yet  every- 
body boldly  and  industriously  circulates  the  report  because,  as  he 
says,  it  is  tme. — Hervey. 

Exposure   Sometimes    Necessary. — Exposure 

of  wrong-doing  is  sometimes  an  imperative  duty.  The 
good  of  the  State,  of  the  community,  at  least  of  individ- 
uals, may  be  imj)erilled  by  a  mask  of  hypocrisy  which  only 
we  can  or  have  courage  to  remove.  But  we  should  be  sure 
that  our  motive  for  interfering  is  really  the  welfare  of 
others,  and  not  the  gratification  of  our  own  envy  or  fond- 
ness for  gossip.  AVe  have  no  occasion  to  interfere  with 
the  good  name  of  another  unless  we  are  convinced  that 
he  is  making  use  of  it  to  accomplish  some  evil  purpose. 

A  point  of  special  difficulty  arises  when  a  person  whose 
guilty  secrets  we  know,  and  we  alone,  is  injuring  us  befoi-e 
the  public  by  repeating  tales  to  our  injury  which  an  un- 
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covering  by  us  of  his  real  character  would  deprive  of 
harmf  ulness.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  speak,  and  to  speak  severely.  But  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  time  and  character  are  the  surest  vindicators. 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  aggrieved  prejudices  the  public 
against  our  story,  and  often  makes  it  wiser  for  us  to  suffer 
in  silence. 

The  greatest  and  most  nnmerons  wrongs  are  those  which  the 
strong  commit  against  the  weak  in  circumstances  where  none  but 
the  parties  are  witnesses  to  the  offence,  and  in  cases  in  which,  from 
the  imperfections  of  human  law,  redress  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The 
wise  suppress  such  grief  in  their  own  hearts,  considering  that  so- 
ciety takes  no  pleasure  in  hearing  individual  grievances.  Though 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hush  injiu*ed  justice,  as  she  laments  bit- 
terly within  us,  we  can  seldom  speak  in  our  own  defence  except  at 
the  cost  of  dignity,  or  probity,  or  candor.  The  aggressor  who 
does  not  trouble  others  with  arguments  in  his  own  defence  is  bet- 
ter received  in  society  than  the  aggrieved  who  oppresses  them 
with  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  by  repeating  which  he  is  sure  to 
suffer  additional  wrong  from  their  reviews  of  the  case ;  he  be- 
comes like  a  column  wliich,  having  once  begun  to  settle  upon 
its  treacherous  pedestal,  is  pressed  still  lower  by  bringing  down 
upon  its  capital  a  mass  it  did  not  before  support.  We  had  bet- 
ter bear  in  silence  the  wrongs  we  suffer  than  by  our  groanings 
wake  up  a  crowd  of  surmisers  who  will,  in  all  likeHhood,  take  sides 
against  us. 

When,  however,  it  becomes  our  duty,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to 
declare  what  is  discreditable  to  another,  we  must  strictlv  limit 
ourselves  to  the  fact,  carefully  keeping  clear  of  all  comments,  in- 
ferences, and  opinions.  The  witness  may  not  assume  the  task  of 
the  advocate  or  of  the  judge. — Hebvet. 

Libel  Seldom  Truth.— But  libel  is  seldom  truth. 
"The  originator  only  suspects  Mr.  Such-a-one  has  done 
the  deed,  or  hopes  he  did  it  not ;  the  second  person  be- 
lieves it,  or  thinks  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  known 
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character  to  do  it ;  a  third  has  no  doabt  about  it ;  a  fourth 
offers  to  make  oath  that  he  is  worse  than  at  first  sus- 
pected. Tlius  does  it  go  on  increasing  both  in  enormity 
and  credibility.  '  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth : ' '' 

Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Stxmnd, 

One  took  the  other  britldy  by  the  hand ; 

"Hark  ye,''  »aid  he,  '*  'tis  an  odd  story  this, 

About  the  crows  1 "— "  I  don't  know  what  it  is,** 

Beplied  his  friend.—*'  No  1  Tm  snrprised  at  that ; 

Where  I  come  from  it  is  the  common  chat ; 

Bat  yon  shall  hear  :  an  odd  aflEair  indeed  I 

And  that  it  happened  they  are  all  agreed. 

Not  to  detain  yon  from  a  thing  so  strange, 

A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  'Change, 

This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  know% 

Taking  a  pnke,  has  thrown  np  three  black  crowa.** 

»'  Impossible  I  "— "  Nay,  but  it's  really  true, 

I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  no  msy  you." 

"  From  whose,  I  pray  ?  '*    So  having  named  the  man. 

Straight  to  inquire  his  cniions  comrade  ran. 

*'  Sir,  did  you  tell  "—relating  the  affair— 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  did  :  and  if  it's  w<nth  your  care, 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  he  told  it  me. 

But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  three.** 

Beoolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 

Whip  to  the  third  the  virtuoso  went. 

••  Sir"— and  so  forth— ••  Why,  yes ;  the  thing's  a  fact, 

Though,  in  regard  to  number  not  exact ; 

It  was  not  two  black  crows,  'twas  only  one ; 

The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon. 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case.'* 

•'  Where  may  I  find  him?  "— "  Why,  in  such  a  place.** 

Away  he  goes,  and,  having  found  him  out — 

*'  Sir,  be  so  good  a*  to  resolve  a  doubt," 

Then,  to  his  lart  informant,  he  referred. 

And  begged  to  know  if  true  what  he  had  heard. 

••  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ?  "     '*  Not  1 1  ** 

*•  Bless  rac  1  how  people  propagate  a  lie  1 

Black  crowA  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  two,  and  on^ 

And  here  I  And  at  last  all  conies  to  none  I 

Did  you  nay  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?  " 

"  Crow— crow— perhaps  T  might,  now  I  recall 

The  matter  over."     "And  pray,  sir,  what  was*!?** 

"  Why.  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 

I  did  throw  up,  ami  told  my  neight>or  so, 

Something  that  waa  aa  black,  sir,  as  a  orow.** 
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Calumny  May  Start  from  Raillery. — ''Calmnny 
many  times  originates  in  raillery  and  extravaganza.  Loose- 
tongued  people  say  the  worst  things  of  the  best  men  for 
the  sake  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the  incongruity  ;  else  they 
invent  strange  stories  concerning  some  distinguished  per- 
son, and  tell  them  to  the  unsuspecting  in  order  to  amuse 
themselves  with  their  credulity.  These  experiments  often 
turn  out  more  serious  results  than  were  at  first  anticipated. 
These  sayings  are  believed  and  spread  till  they  are  gener- 
ally i-eceived  as  true,  or  till  the  gay  babblers  who  started 
them  are  convicted  of  libel.  '  As  a  madman  who  casteth 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth 
his  neighbor,  and  saitli,  'Am  not  I  in  sport ? ' " 

Another  type  of  woman  frequently  encountered  in  society  is 
the  plausible,  specious,  but  selfishly  insincere  one,  designated  by 
those  who  know  her  best  as  a  thorough  humbug.  Although  not 
intending  to  be  directly  untruthful,  she  is  very  far  from  being  ac- 
curate, and  it  is  even  doubtful  if  she  endeavors  to  bend  her  steps 
in  that  direction.  Strangers  consider'  her  delightful  until  they 
have  known  her  long  enough  to  discover  that  she  is  dangerous, 
and  that  the  pleasant  things  she  says  to  them  she  lias  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  unsaying  of  them. 

Thus,  wishing  to  ingratiate  herself,  she  would  say  : 

**  How  Tery  handsome  yonr  daughter  looks  to-night ;  how  beautifully  she  in  dresaed  ;  ** 
and  more  in  the  same  strain  ;  while  of  the  Rume  young  lady  she  would  remark,  '*  I  cannot 
■ay  that  I  admire  Miss  D.,  and  how  over-dreiwecl  she  is  ;  with  her  mother^s  small  income, 
it  is  absurd  the  money  spent  on  that  girl's  dress ;  she  actually  wore  velvet  the  other  night 
much  too  heavy  for  her/*  and  so  on  ;  or  she  would  perhaps  Mty  to  some  other  member  of 
the  family : 

*'Ihear  you  are  not  going  to  stay  with  your  brother  and  hiH  wife  in  Scotland  this 
autumn ;  I  thought  you  went  every  year :  "  to  which  her  friend,  not  having  been  invited, 
would  reply  briefly,  "  We  usually  do  stay  with  them  in  September,  but  they  have  not 
asked  us  thid  ycar.*^ 

*•  I  should  think  you  found  it  rather  dull  there,"  would  be  the  sympathetic  rejoind  r. 
**  Anyone  so  bright  and  clever  as  you  arc  must  feel  the  want  of  congenial  companionship ; 
some  people,  I  know,  consider  your  sistcr-Iii-law  rather  heavy  t«)  get  along  with." 

**  She  is  very  quiet  and  reserved,  esiiecially  with  peo[>le  whom  she  does  not  know  very 
wdl.**  might  be  the  reply. 

*'  So  I  have  heard  ;  but  then  your  brother  is  so  very  genial  and  agreeable  that  if  she 
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is  not  a  rery  gooA  hosteas  it  in  not  of  much  oonseqacnoe,  ftlthoogh  I  •hoald  lutTtt  thought 
your  being  with  them  woald  have  been  of  the  greater  advantage  to  hor.  Mj  husband 
thinkR  yon  make  such  a  perfect  hosteas  that  I  oonfesn  I  feel  quite  jeatons  sometimes.^ 

Whether  the  huHband  hits  or  has  not  expressed  himself  to  this  extent  is  of  little  mo- 
ment to  hin  imaginative  partner,  who  merely  makes  ose  of  him  as  an  aaxillazy  to 
strengthen  her  position.  The  humbugging  process  usually  has  rome  end  in  view,  and  a 
lengthened  visit  at  the  house  of  the  perfect  hostess  Is,  perhaps,  on  this  ocosaion,  the  one 
aimed  at ;  and  as  incense  rarely  failn  of  producing  a  certain  pleasing  effect  upon  a  woman 
when  offered  by  a  man,  even  though  offered  indirectly,  the  lady  reoeiviiig  it  would  be  rerj 
likely  to  nay  with  a  pleasoil  little  laugh  : 

*'  It  is  very  good  of  him  to  say  no,  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  had  much  opportunity 
of  forming  a  favorable  judgment  of  my  powers  in  that  caiiaciQr :  but  parhaps  when  we 
are  settled  at  home  again  I  may  be  able  to  penmade  you  both  to  pay  ns  a  little  riidc.*^ 

*'  I  am  sure  we  shall  n  it  require  any  penuasiou  to  do  a  thing  that  would  give  ns  so 
much  pleasure,*'  the  lady  would  retort :  *Mt  is  too  kind  of  yon  to  think  of  n>i.  Hy  huahand 
was  only  flaying  the  othi  r  day  how  much  ho  should  like  to  sec  the  improvements  yon  have 
made  at  your  place;  we  say  you,  because,  as  ho  says,  you  have  such  admirable  taste.** 

After  a  pleasant  visit  has  been  ])aid,  and  all  possible  hospitality  and  kindness  hare 
been  received  at  the  hands  of  her  friend,  this  typo  of  her  class,  true  to  her  nature,  cannot 
resist  when  the  occasion  pntsents  itself  playing  the  same  game  for  perhaps  a  similar  pur- 
pose  with  rhe  before-mentioned  sister-in-law  of  her  friend,  and  enacting  some  such  part, 
and  currying  on  some  Huch  dialogue  as  the  following  : 

**  What  a  pity  it  is  your  Rlster- in-law  does  not  care  to  stay  with  yon  at  your  beautiful 
place  in  Scotland.    I  can't  understand  how  she  can  possibly  find  it  dull  thure.** 

**  Did  she  tell  you  she  found  it  dull  with  us  ?  **  would  be  the  abrupt  query.  **  She  always 
appeared  to  be  very  pleased  to  come  to  us.'' 

*'  I  understood  her  to  sny  that  nothing  could  be  fo  dull  as  it  was.  She  gave  me  the 
impression  that  shu  thought  you  did  not  pny  her  sufficient  attention  when  she  was  up  in 
Scotland  with  you  ;  in  fact,  that  you  did  nothing  to  amuse  her,  but  I  dare  say  she  did 
not  mean  it.  She  is  a  little  je.ilous  probably  of  your  influence  ovf^*  her  brother ;  she  cannot 
help  seeing  how  he  naturally  defers  to  you  in  everything." 

**I  cannot  forgive  her  calling  it  dull  with  us."  remarks  the  aggrieved  sisterin-law ; 
**  she  has  been  so  much  with  u.s  nliu.e  her  marriage ;  but  I  certainly  shall  not  ask  her  so 
often  in  future,  if  that  is  her  opinion." 

'*  Oh,  I  should  not  take  any  notice  of  this  sort  of  thing  if  I  wem  yon.  People  of  her 
volatile  temperament  say  a  great  deal  more  than  they  mean  ;  in  fact,  many  things  which 
it  is  so  much  wiHcr  uot  to  remember ;  "  and  by  this  umbiguous  way  of  speaking  she  con- 
veys  the  i<lea  that  far  more  remnin>4  to  be  told,  but  which  is  divrcctly  wil  hheld. 

The  lever  on  which  this  distorting  principle  in  worked  by  these  ladies  is  not  thedown- 
right  intention  of  maligning  and  misrepresenting  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  but  is  the 
selfish  dcsiro  of  talking  themsrlves  into  favor  nt  another***  expense  ;  and  displacing  that 
other,  und  usurping  the  vacant  ]^\tu^e  by  xinuilating  an  intcref^t  and  strong  liking,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  arcomjiliwh  ing  this  obje<*t.  Thus  they  continue  to  humbug  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  establish  many  fend-*  in  many  families,  and  create  no  little  mischief 
one  way  and  arjother,  but  are  tolerated  in  a  certain  degree  by  some  people  who  think  It 
rather  pleasant  than  not  to  bo  humbuggid  when  thon>ughly  on  their  gnard  against  the 
administrator  of  the  dose  :  and  by  others,  l>eran««,  ra'  her  afraid  of  what  may  be  said  <»f 
themselves,  they  think  it  wisent  to  stand  well  with  the  humbug ;  while  others,  again, 
have  yet  to  learn  of  what  theite  wily  ones  arc  capable  and  the  worth  of  their  agreeabla 
speeches.— 6V>c<«/y  Small  Talk. 
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Acerbity  of  Tongue  a  Temptation. — Ul-nat- 

ni-ed  remarks  are  the  sorest  temp  tat  ion  young  couversers 
CDcouuter.  Human  nature  is  so  weak,  so  common  is  the 
disposition  to  feel  better  content  with  ourselves  if  others 
are  brought  down  to  our  level,  that  the  satirist  and  the 
scandal-monger  are  usually  listened  to.  This  attention 
they  receive  as  complacently  as  though  it  were  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  their  wit.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  tlie  lis- 
teners, though  tliey  are  mean  enough  to  like  to  have  the 
bitter  things  said,  are  too  timid  to  say  them ;  so,  by  their 
attention,  they  reward  the  back-biter  as  the  monkey  might 
reward  tlie  cat  which  burned  its  paws  in  pulling  fi-om  the 
fire  the  chestnuts  the  monkey  wanted  but  was  afraid  to 
reach  for. 

"When  I  was  young,"  said  Rogers,  **I  found  that  no  one 
would  listen  to  my  civil  speeches  because  I  had  a  very  small  voice ; 
so  I  began  to  say  ill-natured  things,  and  then  peox)le  began  to  at- 
tend me." 

"  Is  that  the  contents  you  are  looking  at  ?  "  asked  an  anxious 
author,  who  saw  Rogers's  eye  fixed  on  the  early  pages  of  a  work 
just  presented  to  him.  **  No,'*  roi^lied  the  i)oet,  pointing  to  the 
list  of  subscribers,  '*  at  the  c//scontents." 

People  used  to  manoeuvre  to  be  tho  last  to  leave  the  room  where 
he  was,  assured  that  unkind  things  would  be  said  after  each  de- 
jmrture  by  those  who  remained.  Success  like  tliis  may  better  be 
dispensed  with.  People  may  listen,  but  they  dread  and  despise  ; 
they  may  cringe,  but  they  long  for  reprisal.  We  can  almost  for- 
give the  cruel  retort  of  Richard  Sharp,  who,  when  Rogers  in  his 
old  age,  hovering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  repeated  the 
couplet : 

"The  Robin  with  itn  furtive  glance 
Comes  and  looks  at  me  askance," 

struck  in,  "  If  it  had  been  a  carrion-crow  it  would  have  looked  you 
fall  in  the  face." 


4:0  GOSSIP.  [Part  H. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Luther  that  Satan  himself  caonot  bear 
contempt;  it  is  certain  that  man  cannot.  No  creature  is  more 
dreaded  in  society  than  a  sneering,  satirizing,  disdainful  one.  If 
we  cannot  avoid  feeling  an  inward  contempt  for  another,  we  can 
at  any  rate  avoid  showing  him  any  mark  of  it.  The  betrayal  of 
such  a  feeling  will  offend  without  reforming  him.  We  should 
never  heed  what  we  cannot  help. — Hkbvey. 

I  remember  that  in  my  childhood  I  was  very  religious.  I  rose 
in  the  night,  was  abstinent,  and  was  punctual  in  the  performance 
of  my  devotions.  One  night  I  was  sitting  in  the  presence  of  my 
father  with  the  holy  Koran  in  my  embrace,  not  having  closed  my 
eyes  during  the  whole  time,  though  numbers  around  me  were 
asleep.  I  said  to  my  father,  *'  Not  one  of  these  lifteth  up  his  head 
to  perform  his  genuflexions  ;  but  they  are  all  so  fast  asleep  you 
would  say  they  are  dead."  He  replied,  **  Life  of  your  fother,  it 
were  better  that  you  also  were  asleep  than  to  be  searching  out  the 
faults  of  your  neighbors." — Saadl 

Family  Bickerings. — Especially  deplorable  is  the 
habit  of  speaking  ill  of  one's  family  or  intimate  friends. 
The  world  is  severe  in  its  judgment  of  those  wlio  expose 
the  faults  of  kindred,  no  matter  what  the  provocation  may 
be.  Rudeness  can  go  no  further  than  to  indulge  in  family 
bickering  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Familiarity  in  Public. — Another  criticism  wliich  I  cannot  help 
making  is  on  the  practice  of  using  in  general  society  unmeaning 
and  ridiculous  familiar  uicknamoH  or  terms  of  endearment.  A 
more  oflfensive  habit  cannot  bo  imagined,  or  one  which  more  effec- 
tually tends  to  the  disparagement  of  those  who  indulge  in  it. 

I  find  myself,  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies  from  the  dining- 
room,  sitting  next  to  an  agreeable  and  sensible  man.  I  get  into 
int<?resting  conversation  with  liim.  We  seek  a  comer  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after\i'ards  and  continue  it.  His  age  and  experience 
make  him  a  treasure-house  of  information  and  practical  wisdom. 
Yet,  as  talk  trieth  the  man,  infirmities  begin  to  appear  here  and 
there,  and  my  respect  for  my  friend  suffers  diminution.  By-and-by  a 
decided  weak  point  is  detected ;  and  furiher  on,  it  becomes  evident 
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that  iu  the  building  up  of  his  mental  and  personal  fabric  there  is 
somewhere  a  loose  stratum  which  will  not  hold  under  pressure. 

At  last  the  servants  begin  to  make  those  visits  to  the  room,  usu- 
ally occurring  about  ten  o'clock,  which  begin  with  gazing  about, 
and  result  in  a  rush  at  some  recognized  object,  with  a  summons 
from  the  coachman  below.  I  am  just  doubting  whether  I  have 
not  come  to  the  end  of  my  companion,  when  a  shi-ill  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room  calls  out,  **  Sammy,  love  I " 

All  is  out.  He  has  a  wife  who  does  not  know  better,  and  ho 
has  never  taught  her  better.  This  is  the  secret.  The  skeleton  in 
their  cupboard  is  a  child's  rattle.  A  man  may  as  well  suck  his 
thumb  all  his  life  as  talk,  or  allow  to  bo  talked  to  him,  such  driv- 
elling nonsense.  It  must  detract  from  manliness  of  character,  and 
from  proper  self-respect,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  good 
taste,  and  consideration,  even  in  the  least  tilings,  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  which  are  always  present  in  persons  of  good-breeding 
and  Christian  courtesy. 

Never  let  the  world  look  through  these  chinks  into  the  boudoir. 
Even  thence,  if  there  l>e  real  good  sense  present,  all  that  is  child- 
ish and  ridiculous  will  be  banished ;  but  at  all  events,  keep  it 
from  the  world.  It  is  easy  for  husband  and  wife,  it  is  easy  for 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  talk  to  one  another  as  none  else  could  talk, 
without  a  word  of  this  minced- up  English.  One  soft  tone  from 
lips  on  which  dwells  wisdom  is  worth  all  the  *  *  loveys "  and 
*•  deai'eys"  which  become  the  unmeaning  expletives  of  the  vulgar. 
— Dean  Alfobd. 

Familiarity  with  Others.— The  clerk  of  a  hotel 
sued  his  employers  for  breacli  of  contract,  they  having  dis- 
charged him  before  the  period  covered  by  the  contract  had 
expired.  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence  sliowed 
that  tlie  clerk  had  indulged  in  familiarity  toward  guests 
who  did  nothing  to  invite  it,  and  had  thereby  injured  the 
business  of  his  employers.  It  was  admitted  that  the  clerk 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  guests  and  others  either  by 
their  Christian  names  or  by  their  surnames  only.  The 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  said : 
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To  address  a  person  by  his  Christian  name,  unless  the  parties 
have  been  intimately  connected,  socially  and  otherwise,  is  uncalled- 
for  familiarity,  and,  therefore,  insulting  to  the  |)erson  so  addressed. 
To  address  a  party  by  his  surname  only,  shows  a  want  of  respect, 
and  would  imply  that  the  party  so  addressed  was  beneath  the  pai- 
ty  addressing ;  therefore  it  is  discourteous,  and  would  be  consid- 
ered insulting.  To  s|)eak  of  employers  by  their  surnames  only, 
shows  a  great  want  of  respect  on  the  i^surt  of  the  employe  toward 
the  employer. 

The  Court  further  held : 

While  it  may  be  customary  for  a  person  to  address  his  junior 
clerks  or  under-servants  by  their  Christian  or  surnames,  to  address 
others  so  shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  the  party  so  addressed  would 
naturally  evade  contact  in  the  future  \vith  any  one  who  had  pre- 
viously so  addressed  liim. 

Politeness,  added  the  Court,  costs  nothing;  but  the 
want  of  it  cost  the  plaintiff  the  loss  of  his  sitnation.  The 
complaint  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

Influence  of  Language  on  Character. — Lan- 
guage exerts  a  reflex  influence  upon  character.  In  discard- 
ing abusive  expressions,  one  learns  to  cure  the  habit  of 
thinking  evil  of  othei-s,  and  of  gloating  over  their  faults — 
for  tlie  ''  hypocrites ''  who  play  such  a  part  in  the  old- 
fashioned  dranias — the  men  who  use  language  to  conceal 
their  thoughts — are  less  common  than  one  might  suppose, 
even  in  purpose,  and  rare  indeed  in  accomplishment. 

All  detrac^tors  do  not  begin  with  hating  the  i>erson  they  lessen 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  They  wish,  it  may  be,  to  warn  their 
friends  from  leading  the  same  life  by  pointing  out  its  dangers,  or 
to  clear  themselves  of  a  charge  by  .sho\^4ng  where  the  blame  ought 
to  lie  ;  but  what  bef?ins  with  gold  often  ends  with  clay.  It  is  an 
inclination  of  the  human  heart  to  hate  those  whom  it  lias  injured. 
.  .  .  Solomon  says,  **  A  lyiuji:  tongue  hateth  those  that  are  af- 
flicted by  it."     Even  when  any  one  reports  what  is  true,  if  he 
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knows  he  has  done  it  imprudently  as  to  manner,  or  uncharitably 
as  to  motive,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  unnecessary  injury  of  another, 
he  can  hardly  help  regarding  the  injured  person  with  unhappy 
feelings.  Self -accusation  follows  every  recollection  of  the  i)erson 
concerning  whom  he  has  so  spoken,  and  he  no  longer  finds  pleas- 
ure in  the  company  of  one  the  very  sight  of  whom  brings  to  mind 
the  wrong  he  has  done  him. — Hervey. 

Dean  Swift  says :  "  They  have  never  forgiven  us  the  injury  they 
did  us." 

Acerbity  Becomes  Morbid.— The  ability  to  say 
severe  and  cutting  things,  if  cultivated  into  habit,  becomes 
a  disease,  often  leading  even  great  men  to  strive  rather 
that  their  remarks  be  caustic  than  that  they  be  true. 

It  must  have  been  from  what  Mr.  De  Quincey  happily  calls  the 
overmastering  spirit  of  stating  everything  **  in  a  spirit  of  amplifi- 
cation, with  a  view  to  the  wonder  only  of  the  reader,"  that  he  was 
induced  to  speak  as  he  has  spoken  of  numerous  litei*arv  celebri- 
ties. "Hazlitt  had  read  nothing;"  ** Rousseau,  like  AVilliam 
Wordsworth,  had  read  at  the  outside  twelve  volumes  octavo  in  his 
whole  lifetime;"  and  Porson's  "knowledge  of  English  was  so 
limited  that  his  entire  cargo  might  have  been  embarked  on  board 
a  walnut-shell  on  the  bosom  of  a  slop-basin,  and  insured  for  three 
half-pence."  Edmund  Burke  "  was  Ihe  most  double-minded  per- 
son in  the  world,'*  and  Lindley  Mun-ay,  the  American,  is  called  '*  an 
imbecile  stranger."  Dr.  Johnson  "  had  studied  nothing,"  and 
Boileau  and  Addison  were  "  neither  of  them  accomplished  in 
scholarship." — FrrzEDWARD  Hall. 

Mark  the  coarseness  into  which  Sydney  Smith  could  degener- 
ate :  "  He  is  of  the  utilitarian  school.  That  man  is  so  hard  you 
might  drive  a  broad-wheeled  wa^on  over  liim  and  it  would  make 
no  impression  ;  if  you  were  to  bore  holes  in  him  with  a  gimlet  I 
am  convinced  saw-dust  would  come  out  of  him.  That  school  treat 
mankind  as  if  they  were  mere  machines  ;  the  feelings  or  affections 
never  enter  into  their  calculations.  If  ev(»rything  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  utility,  why  do  you  burj-  your  grandmother  at  all  ?  Why 
don't  you  cut  her  into  small  pieces  at  once^  and  make  ^x)rtable  soup 
of  her?** 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

Read  pages  216-221.  What  differences  occur  to  you  between  talking 
and  printing  gossip  ?  between  listening  to  it  and  reading  it  f 

*Mt  takes,"  says  Thoreau,  *Hwo  to  speak  truth — one  to  speak  and 
another  to  liear/'    Do  you  agree  with  him,  and  why  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  extract  from  The  Century? 

*'0f  all  the  sources  of  bad  manners,  we  know  of  none  so  prolific  and 
pernicious  as  the  license  of  familiarity.  There  is  no  one  among  our 
readers,  we  presume,  who  has  not  known  a  village  or  a  neighborhood  in 
which  all  the  people  called  one  another  by  th«Mr  Urst  or  Christian  names. 
The  *Jim,*  or  *  Charley,'  or  *  Mollie,*  or  *l'annie,'  of  the  young  days 
of  school-life,  remain  the  same  until  tliey  totter  into  the  grave  from 
old  age.  Now,  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  good-fellowship  and 
homely  friendliness  in  this  kind  of  familiar  address,  but  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  politeness  in  it.  It  is  all  very  well,  within  a  family  era  circle 
of  relatives,  but  when  it  is  carried  outside,  it  is  intolerable.  Every 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  the  title,  at  least  of  'Mister,'  and  every  lady 
to  that  of  'Miss'  or  '  Mistn*SH,'  even  when  the  Christian  name  is  used. 
We  have  known  remarkable  men,  living  for  years  under  the  blight  of 
their  familiarly-used  first  names,— nn*n  whose  fortunes  would  have  been 
made,  or  greatly  mended,  by  removing  to  some  place  where  they  could 
have  been  addressed  with  the  courtesy  due  to  their  worth,  and  been  rid 
forever  of  the  cheapening  process  of  familiarity.  How  can  a  man  lift 
his  head  under  the  degradation  of  l)eing  called  'Sam'  by  every  man, 
young  and  old,  whom  he  may  meet  in  the  street  ?  How  can  a  strong 
character  be  carried  when  the  man  who  bears  it  must  bow  decently  to 
the  name  of  'Billy.'" 


CHAPTER  lY. 

COMMENDATION  AND  REPROOF. 

If  I  had  ftnotber  life  to  live,  aud  two  thousAnd  Icttem  to  write  again,  with  OoiVs  help 
I  would  not  hurt  the  feeling^  of  the  humblefit  of  all  Qod'a  creatures  honestly  trying  to  do 
good.  He  might  be  as  big  as  Daniel  Lamhert,  and  I  would  not  call  him  fat  and  unctuous: 
he  might  bo  as  lean  as  Calvin  Edson,  and  I  would  not  call  him  a  bag  of  bones.  I  would 
oonnt  each  day  lost  on  which  I  had  not  made  some  hearts  gladder  than  they  were  in  the 
morning,  on  which  I  had  not  plucked  up  some  thorns  or  planted  some  flowers  on  the 
path  of  human  life. — Dr.  Pbimb. 

Importance  of  Appreciation. — Literature  is  so 
full  of  warnings  against  the  flatterer  that  one  might  sup- 
pose it  the  serious  difficulty  of  life  to  keep  free  from  van- 
ity amid  the  showers  of  compliments  sure  to  be  encoun- 
tered. But  it  may  be  doubted  W'hether  the  greater  danger 
is  not  the  opposite — discouragement  through  faihire  to  re- 
ceive evidence  of  just  appreciation.  Formal,  meaningless, 
or  fulsome  compliments  will  always  be  paid  in  number 
proportioned  to  one's  ability  to  be  of  use  to  those  who  pay 
them.  But  discriminating  approval  from  an  authoritative 
source,  "  praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,"  is  bestowed 
less  often  than  it  is  needed. 

Among  the  minor  duties  of  life  I  hardly  know  any  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  not  praising  where  praise  is  not  due.  Reputation 
is  one  of  the  prizes  for  which  men  contend  ;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Burke 
calls  it,  "  tlie  cheap  defence  and  ornament  of  nations  and  the  nurse 
of  manly  exertions  ; "  it  produces  more  labor  and  more  talent  than 
twice  the  wealth  of  a  countiy  could  ever  rear  up.  It  is  the  coin 
of  geDins,  and  it  is  the  imjierious  duty  of  every  man  to  bestow  it 
with  the  most  scrupulous  justice  and  the  wisest  economy.— Sydney 
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Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this,  yet  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
among  the  minor  duties  of  life  is  that  of  praising  where  praising  is 
due  ?  Is  it  not  as  imi>ortant  that  we  should  admire  what  is  admir- 
able as  tliat  we  should  despise  what  is  worthless  ? 

the  world  is  full  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  living 
unhappily  and  rusting  in  compaiutive  inactivity,  or  doing  but  a 
tithe  of  the  good  they  might  do,  for  want  of  a  little  judicious 
praise.  ...  To  shy,  sensitive  natures,  especially,  pituse  is  a 
^'ital  necessity.  They  need  to  be  encouraged  and  caressed  as  truly 
as  others  need  to  be  lashed  and  spurred  ;  and  sincere  commenda- 
tion is  to  them  at  once  a  tonic  and  a  cordial,  cheering  them  with 
a  flush  of  ])loa8ant  feeling  and  bracing  them  for  further  good  work. 
.  .  .  We  are  confident  that  a  large  part  of  that  conduct  which 
so  annoys  us  in  our  fellow-sinners,  and  which  we  I'esist  in  society 
and  laugh  out  of  it,  as  vanity  and  egotism,  is  the  very  opposite, 
being  only  an  uneasy  or  frantic  attempt  to  win  from  others  an  as- 
sumnce  of  what  one  himself  sorelv  doubts.     .     .     . 

Praise  and  oveipiaiso  are  two  diflfereut  things  ;  and  while  the 
latter,  when  it  does  not  disgust,  puflfs  up  and  corrupts  its  subjects, 
the  foniior,  when  justly  bestowed,  incites  to  new  and  earnest  effort. 
It  is  not  honest  commendation  that  inflates,  but  that  which  we  be- 
stow insincerely  when  we  are  angling  for  compliments  and  expect 
to  bo  repaid  with  comi)Ound  interest. — Mathews. 

Praise  Should  be  Judicious. — It  has  been 
shrewdly  observed  that  we  like  best  to  be  praised  for 
that  in  us  which  is  coniinonlv  unackiiowledt'ed.  To  com- 
plinient  a  beautiful  woman  upon  her  features,  an  author 
upon  his  books,  a  statesman  uj)oti  his  wisdotn,  may  afford 
some  gratilication  if  done  with  tact  and  with  sincerity ; 
but  to  detect  and  commend  an  excellence  one  has  only 
dared  to  hope  one  possessed  is  to  bestow^  a  real  delight. 

Beautiful  women  are  readily  convinced  by  a  glance  or  by  de- 
meanor that  their  charms  are  appreciated.  All  of  them,  however, 
who  have  any  claims  to  culture  \iill,  when  the  first  tribute  is  paid, 
be  best  pleased  with  apineciative  com])linients  paid  to  their  intelli- 
gence, accomph'shnients,  "  spirit/*  kindness  of  heart,  tastes,  hab- 
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its,  hopes,  and  associations.  A  very  beautiful  woman  who  believes 
that  she  has  excited  a  deep  admiration  for  some  quality  other  than 
her  beauty — especially  if  it  be  one  for  which  the  world  gives  her 
little  credit — is  always  giatified. — Art  of  Conversation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  woman  ever  fully  foregoes  her 
claims  to  personal  attractiveness. 

**  How  charming  Miss  Pulchra  is  looking  to-night,"  remarks  Mr. 
Juvenis  to  his  hostess. 

"Yes,"  rei)lie8  the  lady  with  a  sigh,  *'  and  none  can  admire  her 
more  than  those  who  like  myself  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty." 

"  Ah  !  "  replies  Mr.  Juvenis,  aympathizingly,  *'  but  one  so  men- 
tally gifted  as  yourself  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  charms  of 
person." 

And  then  he  wonders  why  he  gets  no  more  invitations  to  that 
house. 

After  all  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  to  an  intelligent 
and  cultivated  mind  there  are  few  women  of  intelligence  entii-ely 
devoid  of  personal  attractions  ;  and  almost  every  human  being, 
though  he  or  she  may  have  even  relinquished  all  claim  to  be  beau- 
tiful, still  clings  to  the  veiy  last  to  a  faith  in  a  certain  **  expres- 
sion," which,  if  properly  appreciated,  must  raise  the  whole  per- 
sonality to  admiration.  And  instances  are  not  unfrequent  in  which 
women  who  were  either  beautiful,  piquant,  pleasing,  or  **  sympa- 
thetic," have  heard  so  little  of  the  language  of  admiration  that  the 
first  report  of  a  really  genial  compliment  paid  them  thrilled  through 
the  heart  like  fii'e.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  when  a  sister  has 
attracted  all  the  admiration. 

There  are  again  instances  in  which  a  lady  may  have  a  good 
enough  opinion  of  herself  and  yet  be  quite  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  peculiar  or  real  reason  why  she  is  admired.  I  could  cite 
the  instance  of  a  lover  of  art  who  had  a  special  admiration  for  the 
singular  face  of  a  statue  in  the  Louvi*e,  and  who  had  the  strange 
fortune  to  find  it  almost  identically  realized  in  the  features  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  jimise  of  her 
beauty.  Veiy  often  peculiar  associations  like  this  \^^11  render  cer- 
tain countenances  charming  to  us,  which  is  the  secret,  by  the  way, 
why  ignorant  boys  and  girls,  who  are  without  such  associations, 
are  extremely  critical  and  conventional  in  the  judgment  of  per- 
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sonal  attractionfl,  while  men  of  wide  experience  and  knowledge  are 
far  more  generally  appreciative  and  more  easily  pleased.  In  short, 
where  we  wish  to  compliment,  the  opi)ortunity  to  do  so  with  sin- 
cerity and  credit  to  ourselves  is  seldom  wanting  where  our  tastes 
are  cultivated. — Art  of  Conrei'siUion, 

It  is  said  that  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  very  loath  to  condemn 
the  first  book  of  a  young  author.  Enteiing  the  editorial  room  one 
day  he  found  a  critic  gloating  over  the  flatness  of  a  volume  of 
poems. 

**  Surely  there  must  be  some  good  point  about  the  book, ^plead- 
ed Mr.  Brvaut. 

"Not  one,'*  protested  the  critic ;  "  the  book  is  utterly  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable." 

**At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Bryant,  handling  the  volume,  **you 
might  say  that  the  binding  is  neat,  and  that  the  edges  are  evenly 
cut." 

Praise  Should  be  Definite. — To  a  commence- 
ment speaker,  as  lie  passed  down  the  aisle,  one  friend 
said  :  "  Tliat  was  capital,  capital ;  yon  liave  made  us  all 
proud  of  you."  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  another  said 
meditatively  :  ''  Tom,  yoiir  oration  w^as  one  of  the  three 
best,  and  I  think  one  of  the  two  best." 

Which  comment  is  Tom  likely  to  remember  the  longer  'i 
To  speak  in  terms  of  general  commendation  often  implies 
no  more  than  good  will.  To  specify  and  limit  shows  at- 
tention and  discrimination. 

Those  who  intend  really  to  praise  another  should  not  speak  of 
him  in  the  language  of  hyperbole.  Thoy  run  the  hazard  of  inflam- 
ing the  envy  or  the  jealousy  of  their  hearers,  who  are  tempted  to 
run  him  down  as  far  below  the  merited  mark  as  he  was  raised  above 
it.  It  is  more  judicious  to  set  some  bounds  to  our  admiration  and 
mention  some  fault  which  may  be  justly  imputed  to  liim,  so  we 
shall  set  off  his  Wi-tues  to  better  advantage,  by  way  of  shading  or 
of  contrast,  and  hold  out  to  others  no  temptation  to  attack  his  im- 
perfections. — Hervey, 
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Few  compliments  bear  more  stamp  of  the  genuine  than  the 
liatin  verses  that  Addison  has  thus  translated : 

TO  A  CAPRICIOUS  FRIEND. 

In  ftU  thy  hamors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thoo*rt  Kuch  a  toachy,  texty,  pleasant  fellow. 
Hast  60  much  mirth  and  wit  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee. 

Praise  Should  Come  from  Those  Qualified 
to  Bestow  It. — "  We  cannot  properly  praise  a  work 
in  art,  science,  or  literature,  unless  we  possess  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  person  who  is  not  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  a  work  is  pertnitted  to  say  that  a  treatise,  or 
sermon,  or  painting,  or  statue,  pleases  him,  or  tell  how  it 
strikes  his  mind  ;  but  for  him  to  declare,  in  a  decisive 
tone,  his  opinion  of  such  a  work  is  to  incur  the  con- 
tempt or  the  derision  of  adepts.  Men  of  sense  are  not 
proud  of  laudations  that  do  not  come  from  equals  or 
superiors." 

Do  not  go  off  into  raptures  at  the  fh^t  sight  of  a  work  of  nature 
or  of  art  unless  you  mean  to  show  your  enthusiasm  i*ather  than 
your  taste.  You  had  better  keep  silence  till  you  have  formed  some 
opinion.  "While  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at  Borne  studying  the 
works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  he  obser\'ed  that  most  strangers 
who  came  to  see  them  began  to  pi-aise  them  the  moment  their  eyes 
fell  upon  them,  whereas  he  was  rather  disappointed  in  them  at 
first,  and  did  not  begin  to  appreciate  them  till  he  had  made  them 
the  objects  of  protracted  study.  Minds  of  sensitive  and  poetic 
mould  are  at  first  sight  awed  when  they  contemplate  natural  scen- 
ery of  great  beauty,  grandeur,  or  sublimity  ;  wliile  persons  of  less 
taste  are  talkative,  and  are  apt  to  give  the  objects  before  them  any- 
thing but  their  right  names. — HER^^Y. 

A  young  lady  who  was  asked  if  she  had  seen  Niagara  replied 
that  she  never  had  ;  but  lest  this  should  seem  a  reflection  U{)on 
the  cataract  she  hastened  to  add  that  she  had  heard  it  highly 
spoken  of. 
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Praise  Should  be  Given  Incidentally  and 
Unobtrusively. — To  hurl  an  unexpected  compliment 
often  produces  embanassnient.  Persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  world,  or  unskilled  in  conversation,  often  express  and 
usually  feel  a  dislike  for  public  j^raise,  because  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  make  adroit  reply,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  vexed  to  be  embarrassed  than  gratified  to  be 
complimented. 

Few  have  the  frank  self-possesHion  of  tlie  young  woman  who 
said  in  reply  to  an  overwhelming  compliment  from  a  German  offi- 
cer, "  Keally,  general,  we  American  girls  are  so  unuHecl  to  compli- 
ments that  we  never  liave  anything  to  rei)ly ;  we  only  giggle." 

A  compliment  is  most  grateful  when  it  comes  fi"om  one 
who  seems  unconscious  that  he  is  bestowing  it.  An  ad- 
miring glance,  a  disposition  to  linger  near  one,  close  atten- 
tion when  one  is  speaking,  appeal  to  one's  judgment  and 
deference  to  one's  decisions — all  these  silent  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  carry  weight  that  words  can  hardly 
add  to. 

The  slightest  turn  of  a  reply  may  convey  a  delicate  compliment, 
as  where  one,  instead  of  cougmtulating  a  friend  upon  securing  a 
position,  expresses  liis  x^leasure  that  the  position  is  to  be  so  well 
filled. 

To  one  who  wtvs  Imnibly  grateful  for  an  office  bestowed,  Louis 
Xr\^  replied  :  "  Had  I  known  a  more  deserving  pt^rson  I  would 
not  have  selected  him."  By  omitting  the  7iot  in  this  reply  Ma- 
thews (in  The  Great  Convei-sers,  page  25),  sjwils  the  story,  making 
the  monarch  dfdare  that  he  knows  no  person  more  deserving. 
As  spoken,  the  compliment  only  im])lied  this,  and  was  thus  grace- 
ful instead  of  fulsome.  Cami)bell  tolls  the  same  story,  but  locates 
it  in  England. 

To  the  question,  "Are  you  engaged  for  this  dance?"  some  fool- 
ish maidens  replv  that  they  do  not  think  they  are  engaged,  at  the 
same  time  being  thoroughly  aware  that  they  are  not,  and  the  young 
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men  are  also  aware  that  the  maidens  are  fmessing  and  averse  to 
making  the  direct  admission  that  they  are  in  want  of  partners.  A 
young  lady  with  tact  and  aphmb  escapes  tliis  dilemma  by  replying 
with  great  readiness  to  the  question,  *'I  am  very  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  not,"  which  rejoinder  is  flattering  to  the  young  gentleman, 
giving  him  the  impression  that  the  young  huly  could  have  been 
engaged  for  this  dance  had  she  so  pleased,  but  that  she  greatly 
preferred  waiting  for  the  chance  of  his  asking  her  to  dance.  She 
may  or  may  not  have  been  actuated  by  this  hope,  but  if  V)y  some 
expression  of  pleasure  at  not  being  engaged  for  the  dance  which  is 
at  the  moment  a.sked  for  she  puts  her  i)artner  on  good  terms  with 
herself  and  himself  it  argues  well  for  her  success  in  the  ball-room. 
—Society  Small  Talk. 

Attention  to  the  Neglected. — Coinpliments  are 
especially  grateful  to  those  accustomed  to  be  somewhat 
neglected.  The  snob  is  never  more  offensive  than  when 
ill  company  he  hastens  to  show  his  intimacy  with  the  lead- 
ing persons  present.  The  gentleman  is  never  more  to  be 
envied  than  when,  by  choosing  the  society  of  those  w^hom 
others  have  passed  by,  he  shows  that  he  has  no  apprehen- 
sion of  being,  like  a  silk  hat,  distinguishable  only  by  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  attached. 

The  root  of  all  exclusiveness  lies  not  only  in  pride,  but  in  fear. 
It  is  a  sign  not  only  of  selfishness,  but  of  weakness  and  insecurity. 
— Tlie  Spectator. 

A  word  of  kindness  or  acknowledgment,  or  a  single  glance  of 
approbation,  might  have  changed  Esmond's  opinion  of  the  great 
man  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough  J;  and  instead  of  a  satire,  which  his 
pen  cannot  help  writing,  who  knows  but  that  the  humble  historian 
might  have  taken  the  other  side  of  panegyric  ?  We  have  but  to 
change  the  point  of  view  and  the  greatest  action  looks  mean  ;  as 
we  turn  a  perspective  glass  and  a  giant  appears  a  pigmy.  You 
may  describe,  but  who  can  tell  whether  your  sight  is  clear  or  not, 
or  your  means  of  information  accurate  ? 

Had  the  great  man  said  but  a  word  of  kindness  to  the  small  one 
(as  he  would  have  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  shake  hands  with  Laz- 
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arus  in  rags  and  sores,  if  he  thought  Lazanis  could  have  been  of 
any  seiTice  to  him),  no  doubt  Esmond  would  have  fought  for  him 
with  ])en  and  sword  to  the  utmost  of  his  might ;  but  my  lord  lion 
did  not  want  master  mouse  at  this  moment,  and  so  MnacipfoluB 
went  out  and  nibbled  in  opposition. — Thacxebat. 

Praise  Should  be  Honest.— '' Flattery  is  the 
worst  sort  of  falsehood.  Other  lies  are  generally  detected, 
and  the  liar  exposed  and  punished  ;  but  flattery  is  a  kind 
of  untruth  which  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
does  not  desire  to  detect,  and  wlien  others  demonstrate  to 
him  its  falsity  he  is  slow  to  admit  it,  because  he  loves  to 
believe  it  true.  Other  falsehoods  may  ex[)ose  us  to  the 
loss  of  friends,  fame,  or  wealth  ;  but  this  nourishes  into  a 
monstrous  growth  the  original  pride  of  the  fallen  soul,  and 
involves  us  more  and  more  in  guilt  and  self-ignorance,  and 
consequently  in  ignorance  of  others." 

How  is  it  that  whenever  you  are  thrown  into  the  company  of  an 
unusually  polite — an  over-polite — person,  you  almost  immediately 
distrust  liiui  ?  There  comes  to  you,  acting  on  the  nervous  part  of 
you,  of  which  you  know  so  little,  a  sense  of  doubt.  You  are  not 
averse  to  ix)lite  bearing  and  manners — nay,  you  like  them ;  you 
even  find  it  pleasAut  to  receive  the  compliments  so  readily  and 
glibly  offered  to  you  ;  to  see  the  amiable  smile ;  to  watch  the  bow- 
ing head ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  sense  of  reverence  and 
respect  as  expressed  toward  yourself  verj'  flattering  to  your  amour 
propre. 

Yet  in  spite  of  it  all  you  are  not  sure  of  your  companion's 
honesty.  You  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  thcra  is  something  cyn- 
ical behind  that  smile  ;  something  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  com- 
]iliment ;  something  unreal  in  the  look  of  regard.  And  you  do  not 
know  in  the  least  why  you  have  this  feeling,  only  you  know  yon 
have  it.  At  the  same  time  you  find  it  so  agreeable  to  be  made  so 
mnch  of,  to  find  your  o])inions  suddenly  of  \'alue  in  the  eyes  of 
your  fellow,  that  you  lull  to  rest  the  spirit  of  doubt  which  rises 
within  vou,  and  vou  resolve  to  believe  vour  new  friend  an  exceed- 
ingly  polished  and  very  delightful  man.  —Home  Journal. 
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But  there  is  no  resentment  more  bitter  than  one  feels 
on  being  convinced  that  what  one  liad  received  as  genuine 
admiration  was  but  a  skilful  semblance,  fabricated  per- 
haps with  a  sneering  contempt  for  the  weakness  that  could 
be  cajoled  by  it. 

To  this  danger  the  indiscriminate  flatterer  is  constantly 
exposed.  Each  of  a  dozen  acquaintances  yields  ear  to  his 
adulation  and  trusts  him  as  an  appreciative  friend ;  but 
when  a  few  of  the  dozen  get  together  and  compare  notes, 
their  chagrin  at  being  deceived  is  transformed  into  resent- 
ment against  the  deceiver,  the  more  bitter  from  recogni- 
tion of  their  own  blindness. 

The  Safest  Praise  is  Quotation. — Xo  form  of 

commendation  is  more  unobjectionable  than  the  repeti- 
tion to  a  person  of  pleasant  remarks  others  have  made 
about  him. 

If  I  tell  John  that  James  says  he  shall  never  forget  John*s  kind- 
ness to  him  in  sickness,  John  is  trebly  gratitied  :  first,  that  James 
is  appreciative,  ^hich  James  may  have  been  too  bashful  to  say  di- 
rectly ;  second,  that  James  has  spoken  well  of  him  to  others ;  and 
finally,  that  I  show  my  good  will  by  repeating  what  James  has 
said.  As  the  bnsy-body  creates  dissensions  by  tattling  unkind 
words,  so  he  tliat  will  take  pains  to  remember  and  to  repeat  the 
happy  things  his  friends  say  of  one  another  brings  those  about 
him  into  amity  and  good-feeling. 

Compiiments  the  Happiest  Avenue  of  Wit. 

— Xo  other  department  of  conversatioti  affords  such  oppor- 
tunities for  tact  and  wit.  However  we  mav  be  struck  bv 
the  brilliancy  of  a  satirist's  scathing  speech,  there  is  always 
behind  our  admiration  a  mingled  dislike  and  dread.  But 
he  wlio  puts  pleasant  things  into  happy  words  is  indeed  to 
be  envied.  We  need  not  stint  our  admiration  for  a  witty 
speech  prompted  by  a  kind  heart. 
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'*  Oh,  Mr.  Smitb/'  cried  a  pretty  girl,  pointing  to  some  sweet 
peas,  **  tboHo  sweet  peas  will  never  come  to  perfection." 

**  Permit  me,  then,"  said  the  witty  divine,  taking  her  hand,  "  to 
conduct  perfection  to  the  sweet  peas.'* 

To  (yondi"',  afflicteil  with  gout,  who  apologized  for  monnting  the 
stairs  slowly  on  his  return  as  \ictor  from  the  battle  of  Benef, 
Louis  XIV.  replied,  **Do  not  hurry,  cousin;  no  one  so  loaded 
with  laurels  could  come  more  quickly." 

At  this  court  even  a  protest  was  so  uttered  as  to  confirm  the 
obnoxious  judgment  while  it  diverted  it.  Annoyed  at  the  perti- 
nacity of  an  officer,  the  king  exclaimiHl :  '*  That  gentleman  is  the 
most  troublesome  officer  in  the  whole  army."  "Your  majesty's 
enemies  have  often  said  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Will  madam  permit  me  to  take  her  portrait  in  profile?  "  asks 
a  French  painter  of  a  jmtron  w^ho  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cross- 
eyed ;  **  there  is  a  shyness  al>out  one  of  her  ladyship^s  eyes  that  is 
as  difficult  in  art  as  it  is  fascinating  in  nature." 

Bantering  Compliments. — Among  those  quick 
of  wit  ami  speech  compliments  often  pass  into  banter,  a 
humorous  exaggeration  as  far  removed  from  flattery  as 
from  ill-nature. 

Thus  in  the  ball-room  a  gentleman  remarks  : 

**  I  enxy  that  butteiHy  i)erched  so  daintily  on  yoiu*  hair,  close  to 
that  shell-like  ear.  What  secrete  would  I  not  whisper  were  I  so 
near.     Happy  butteiHy !  " 

The  rejoinder  might  be  made  in  the  same  spirit  of  fun : 

**  The  butterfly  is  not  so  happy  as  you  think  ;  I  shut  it  up  in  a 
velvet  case  wluai  I  go  home,  for  fear  of  losing  it.  Now,  one  could 
not  shut  you  uj),  and  you  would  not  like  it  if  one  could." 

Or  the  retort  might  be,  *  *  Unlike  you,  my  \>utterfly  has  no  feeling, 
so  it  does  not  appreciate  its  happiness,  which  is,  I  believe,  charac- 
teristic of  buttei-flies ;  i/oti  ought  to  know  something  about  it." 

Here  the  answer  might  be  : 

"You  are  kind  enough  to  anticijmte  my  future.  I  have  not 
found  my  wings  as  yet ;  I  am  still  in  a  chrysalis  state." 

A  lady  desirous  of  having  the  last  word  might  l)e  tempted  to  nay : 

**  Then  you  arc  safer  to  hold,  if  not  so  pretty  to  keep ;  so  I  think 
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on  the  whole  yon  had  better  retain  your  chrysalis  state  for  the 
present." — Society  Small  Talk, 

Small  talk  like  this  is  possible  only  when  both  persons 
have  good  sense  and  ready  humor.  Xo  blunder  could  be 
iiioi'e  mortifying  than  to  reply  seriously  to  a  compliment  of 
this  sort ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  j)ress  such  compliments 
upon  those  so  matter-of-fact  or  so  slow  of  wit  as  to  be  un- 
able either  to  reply  to  them  or  to  understand  them. 

Receiving  Compiiments. — Except  from  an  older 
or  a  trusted  companion,  the  safest  way  to  receive  compli- 
ments, however  genuine,  is  to  turn  them  lightly,  or  to 
treat  them  as  banter  or  good-natured  exaggeration. 

A  French  writer  recommends  that  when  praised  by  another  one 
seem  to  be  inattentive,  or  in  a  reverie.  This  is  as  rude  as  it  is 
absurd,  and  seems  to  say,  **  Go  on  with  your  comphments ;  I  en- 
joy them  too  much  to  interrupt  you." 

Two  gentlemen,  occupying  similar  positions,  were  introduced 
to  the  same  audience,  in  speeches  equally  laudatoiy.  One  began 
his  remarks  by  expressing  the  wish  that  these  commendations  had 
l)een  reserved  for  the  close  of  his  discourse,  when  it  might  be  bet- 
ter judged  whether  they  were  deser\'ed — an  introduction  meant  to 
be  modest,  but  really  implying  that  the  speaker  thought  it  quite 
possible  they  would  prove  to  have  been  deserved. 

The  other  laughingly  waved  off  the  compliments  with  his  hand, 
remarking  that  he  used  to  have  the  chairman  for  a  i)upil,  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  he  was  proud  of  him,  ho  was  sorry  to  see 
that  the  boy's  early  habit  of  exaggeration  was  not  yet  outgrown. 
**  But  of  course  you  all  know  him  well  enough  to  make  due  allow- 
ance," he  continued,  and  then  went  on  with  his  address,  ah'eady 
secure  of  the  good-will  of  his  audience. 

REPROOF. 

Occasion  Less  Frequent  than  for  Compii- 
ment. — The  true  friend  finds  reproof  sometimes  neces- 
sary, but  he  will  assure  himself  that  it  is  necessary,  and  he 
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will  convey  it  with  all  the  discretion  and  delicacy  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

Young  people  usually  have  to  learn  by  experience  that 
when  their  friends  exhibit  peculiarities  the  probability  is 
that  the  peculiarities  have  reasons  which,  though  perhaps 
concealed,  are  entirely  adequate.  It  is  in  presumptuous- 
ly meddling  with  other  people's  affaire  that  fools  oftenest 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

The  late  Professor  Skoda,  one  of  Vienna's  greatest  snrgeons,  had 
until  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  worn  garments  of  a  most  nn- 
fusbionable  cut;  the  trousers  were  baggy,  and  the  coats  most 
ingeniously  ill  fitting.  His  friends  often  joked  with  him  about  the 
matter,  and  Skoda  bore  their  ridicule  good-naturedly,  without 
making  any  explanation. 

One  day  a  friend  observed  that  he  was  for  a  wonder  clothed  in 
well-fitting  garments  of  the  latest  cut.  "This  is  an  unhoped-for 
l>leasure,"  he  cried,  **  to  see  you  for  once  properly  dressed."  "  Say 
no  more;'*  said  the  surgeon  gi-avely,  **  he  who  has  made  my  clothing 
for  all  the  years  you  have  known  me  did  not,  it  is  true,  give  it  a 
very  fashionable  shape.  But  he  let  me  have  it  long  before  I 
achieved  success ;  and  he  never  i)re8sed  me  for  money  when  he 
suspected  that  I  was  pressed  for  it  myself.  How  would  you  do, 
my  friend — leave  such  a  man  for  one  who  cut  clothing  of  a  differ- 
ent shape  ?  "  '•  But  why,  then,  do  you  leave  him  now? "  "  He  is 
dead,"  replied  Skoda. 

Reproof  May  be  Disguised.— The  emperor  Ad- 
rian, sceins:  a  chief  officer  whom  he  knew  to  be  envious 
and  malignant  turn  his  back  to  desert  him  in  battle, 
stopped  him  and  said  affably,  "  You  are  going  wrong,  I 
perceive  ;  this  is  your  way."  The  officer  turned  his  horse 
as  if  it  had  been  a  simple  mistake  of  his,  and  not  a  pre- 
meditated flight. 

Often  reproof  may  be  effectually  conveyed  by  good- 
natured  ridicule  or  exaggerated  imitation.     "Are  your 
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apples  no  larger  than  that  in  this  conntrj  ? "  asked  an  Eng- 
lishman, pointing  to  the  pumpkins  on  a  market-man's 
stand.  "Apples,"  replied  the  market-man,  with  great 
contempt ;  "  do  you  call  them  little  things  apples  ?  Them's 
huckleberries." 

It  happened  in  a  New  Hampshire  town  that  a  young  native  after 
several  years  of  knocking  about  returned  to  his  home.  There  was 
a  gathering  round  the  stove  in  the  village  store  that  winter  evening, 
and  he  was  listened  to  with  open-mouthed  wonder  as  he  related 
his  experiences. 

But  there  was  one  in  the  company  who  sat  apart,  smoked  his 
pipe  in  silence,  and  gave  no  sign  of  either  interest  or  astonishment. 
At  last  one  of  the  party,  nettled  by  his  apathy,  turned  to  him  and 
said :  "  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  don't  seem  to  warm  up 
a  bit."  **No,"  he  replied,  slowly,  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
month,  "  I'm  a  liar  myself." — Boston  Cultivator, 

But  where  given  directly  it  should  be  open  and  manly. 
"If  I  must  suffer,"  said  the  old  philosopher,  "I  would 
rather  it  should  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion  than  from  the 
hoof  of  an  ass." 

Sometimes  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  somewhat  vigorous 
treatment. 

'*  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  I  and  I  were  you  ?  "  tenderly 
inquired  a  swell  of  a  young  woman  whom  he  had  insisted  upon  es- 
corting home  from  church.  "Well,"  she  replied,  **  if  I  were  you 
I  should  throw  away  that  vile  cigarette,  cut  up  my  cane  for  fire- 
wood, wear  my  watch  underneath  my  coat,  and  stay  at  home  nights 
to  pray  for  brains."  The  walk  was  finished  in  silence,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  for  once  in  his  life  the  young  man  thought  hard. — 
Hackensack  Republican, 

Reproof  Should  be  Private.— When  Socrates 
reproved  Plato  at  a  feast,  Plato  replied  that  it  had  been 
better  to  tell  him  of  his  fault  in  private,  for  to  mention  it 
in  public  was  an  impropriety.  Socrates  answered  :  "  And 
so  it  is  for  you  publicly  to  condemn  that  impropriety." 
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Commendation  Should  Aocompany  Re- 
proof.— It  should  be  manifest  that  we  disapprove  uot 
the  man  but  this  particular  fault  in  the  man,  and  the  more 
because  we  Und  so  much  else  in  the  man  to  like.  Thus 
given,  reproof  becomes  a  compliment,  for  unless  we  felt  a 
special  interest  in  the  offender  we  should  not  disturb  our- 
selves to  correct  him. 

• 

The  second  class  of  old  people  are  not  anecdotic  ;  they  are  rather 
hearers  than  talkers,  listening  to  the  voang  with  an  amused  and 
critical  attention.  To  have  tliis  sort  of  intercourse  to  x)erfection 
I  think  we  must  go  to  old  ladies.  Women  are  better  hearers  than 
men,  to  begin  with  ;  they  learn,  I  fear  with  anguish,  to  bear  with 
the  tedious  and  infantile  vanitv  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  we  will  take 
more  from  a  woman  than  even  from  the  oldest  man  in  the  way  of 
biting  comment. 

Biting  comment  is  the  cliief  part,  whether  for  profit  or  amuse- 
ment, in  this  business.  If  the  old  lady  that  I  liave  in  my  eye  is  a 
very  caustic  speaker,  her  tongue,  after  years  of  practice,  is  in  abso- 
lute command,  whether  for  silence  or  attack.  If  she  chance  to 
dislike  you,  you  will  be  tempted  to  curse  the  malignity  of  age. 
But  if  you  cliance  to  please,  even  slightly,  you  will  be  listened  to 
with  a  particular  laugliing  grace  of  sympathy,  and  from  time  to 
time  chastised,  as  if  in  play,  with  a  parasol  as  heavy  as  a  pole-axe. 

It  requires  a  singular  art,  as  well  as  the  vantage  ground  of  age, 
to  deal  these  stunning  corrections  among  the  coxcombs  of  the 
young.  The  pill  is  disguised  in  sugar  of  wit ;  it  is  administei^ 
as  a  compliment-  if  you  had  not  pleased,  you  would  not  have  been 
censured  ;  it  is  a  iHjrsonal  affair — a  hyphen — a  trait  (T union,  be- 
tween you  and  your  censor ;  age's  philandering,  for  her  pleasure 
and  your  good. 

Incontostably  the  young  man  feels  verv  much  of  a  fool ;  but  he 
must  bo  a  i)erfoct  Malvolio,  sick  with  self-love,  if  he  cannot  take 
an  open  buffet  and  still  smile.  The  correction  of  silence  is  what 
kills  ;  wlien  you  know  you  have  transgressed,  and  your  friend  says 
nothing,  and  avoids  your  eye.  If  a  man  were  made  of  gutta-percha 
his  heai't  would  (piail  at  such  a  moment. 

But  when  the  word  is  out,  the  worst  is  over ;  and  a  fellow  with 
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any  good  humor  at  all  may  pass  through  a  perfect  hail  of  witty 
criticiBni,  every  bare  place  on  his  soul  hit  to  the  quick  with  a 
shrewd  missile,  and  reappear,  as  if  after  a  dive,  tingling  with  a  fine 
moral  reaction — and  ready,  with  a  shrinking  readiness,  one-third 
loath,  for  a  repetition  of  the  discipline. — Coryihill  Magazine. 

Faults  Should  be  Mentioned  One  at  a  Time. 

— "  We  ought  to  beware  of  reminding  another  of  too  many 
faults  at  one  time.  There  are  few  who  can  bear  accusa- 
tion upon  accusation.  It  is  wisest  first  to  suggest  amend- 
ment in  one  particular,  and  then  wait  to  see  whether  the 
hint  is  heeded ;  if  not,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  farther 
admonition  will  be." 

Queen  Caroline  pressed  Bishop  Bnnkle  to  tell  her  of  her  faults. 
"If  it  so  please  your  majesty,"  said  he,  **  I  will  tell  you  of  one. 
It  is  to  he  lamented  that  you  talk  so  much  with  the  king  during 
divine  service."  "  Thank  you,  my  lord  bishop,"  said  the  queen  ; 
**now  tell  me  another  of  my  faults."  **That  I  will  do  with  great 
pleasure,"  said  he,  **  when  you  have  con*ected  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned. " — Hervey. 

The    Command    of    Friendly    Solicitude. — 

Finally,  reproof  should  be  the  command  of  friendly  solici- 
tude. As  the  offspring  of  vanity,  of  censoriousness,  of 
brutality,  of  desire  to  trample  on  another's  feelings  and 
watch  his  writhinffs — it  is  detestable.  "Manv  coarse  and 
curt-tongned  people  who  boast  themselves  honest,  are  base 
mongrels  generated  between  the  knave  and  the  fool." 

It  is  astonishing  bow  very  many  iwoplu  there  arc  who,  Bccniingly  unable  to  draw 
a  line  between  deception  and  reticence,  commonly  nitsociate  insincerity  with  coui-tesy, 
blnntnean  with  honesty,  as  though  the  attem]>t  to  make  things  pleannnt  must  necctMarily 
inrolve  deceit,  as  if  there  were  a  certain  incompatibilit>  between  truthfulness  and  con* 

sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.    How  oft^m  do  we  hear  the  remark,   "Oh, is 

II  very  good  fellow,  but  I  don't  quite  trust  him,  he'n  too  civil  by  half,"  or  **  You  must  not 

mind 's  rough  manner,  it'K  only  his  honeft,  outspoken  way  ;  he  cannot  help  saying 

what  he  thinks.^  And  so,  on  the  Ktreuirth  of  a  reputation  for  honesty,  the  plain,  blunt 
man  sneers  at  or  ignores  the  polish  which  prevents  unpleasant  friction,  and  expects  to  be 
allowed  to  elbow  his  wny  through  life,  priding  himself  U|H>n  the  abrupt  utterance  of  un- 
plaaaant  tznfchs,  disconcerting  some  people,  irritating  and  vexing  others,  and,  by  way  of 
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lUHierting  hid  own  individiwlity,  treading  withont  oompanction  upon  hUi  neighbor's  flneit 
fnelingff.  and  oftentimes  leaving  hia  heavy  footprints  upon  hearta  that  aro  bender,  akL,  or 
Rorrowful.  PenvmR  of  strong  will  and  strong  opinionh  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  prone  to 
this  species  of  self-assertion,  being  much  given  to  raeasiiring  and  judging  everything  by 
their  own  fixed  ideas,  and  to  showing  an  undisguised  oontemiit  for  those  who  differ  from 
them;  but  so  far  from  a  blunt,  discourteous,  fault-finding  spirit,  with  a  keen  eye  for  bicm- 
ishes  and  defects,  and  a  dull  apprehension  of  merit,  being  in  any  way  desirable,  it  only 
proves  a  man  wanting  in  one  of  the  moitt  necessary  of  social  virtnea,  via. :  avmpathy. 
In  every  disconrteous  act  he  says  practically,  *'  Your  comfort  and  convonicnoe  are  of  no 
importance  to  me,  you  are  a  person  of  no  consequence  whatever,**  and  naturally  nnder 
this  treatment  resentment  is  aroused,  gcod-viiU  vanishes,  and  affecticm  melts  away.— 
OoUlen  Hour: 

When  Mr.  Emerson's  celestial  hide-and  sock  was  over,  and  the  cntracoed  aadienoe 
were  reluctantly  going  down  the  aisle,  a  venerable  old  trustee  of  the  college,  whodc  beau- 
tiful white  head  was  its  crown  of  glory  for  many  years,  whispered  to  roe  with  a  smile 
and  half  a  xitth :  *'  Times  have  changed  !  It  is  just  twenty  years  ago  since  we  had  him 
here  last  to  ndilres;*  this  same  literary  society.  When  he  had  finished,  the  president,  as 
was  the  custom,  called  uiK>n  the  clergyman  lo  conclude  the  service  with  prayer.    Rer. 

Mr. ,  of  W ,  in  this  State,  stepped  into  the  pulpit  which  Mr.  Emerson  had  just 

vacated  and  uttered  a  very  remarkable  prayer,  of  which  I  can  remember  only  one  sen- 
tence exactly  :  '  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  to  deliver  us  from  ever  hearing  any  more  mich 
transcendent  nonsense  as  we  have  just  list(^ned  to  from  this  sncrcd  deak.*  ^  *'  And  what 
did  Mr.  Emerson  say  ?  ^  **  Nothing— oh,  yes  ;  after  tho  benediction  he  asked  of  his  next 
neighbor  tho  name  of  the  offlciating  clergyman,  and,  when  folteringly  answered,  with 
gentle  simplicity  remarked :  *  Ue  Niems  a  very  conscienUona,  i>lain-fq;>oken  man,*  and 
went  on  his  peaceful  way.** — Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  founder  of  Methodism  has,  we  believe,  never  been  pub- 
lished. It  reaches  us  from  a  trustworthy  source,  and  it  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ncr  the  minglod  piety  and  tact  of  that  eminent  man. 

Although  WoKley,  like  the  Apostles,  found  that  bis  preaching  did  not  greatly  affect 
the  mighty  or  tho  noble,  still  he  numbered  .<some  families  of  good  position  among  his  fol- 
lowers.    It  was  at  the  tiousc  of  one  of  these  that  the  incident  here  recorded  took  place. 

Wei^loy  had  been  preaching,  and  a  daughter  of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  a  girt  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  hod  been  profoundly  impressed  by  his  exhortations.  After  the 
sermon  Wesley  was  invited  to  the  gentleman's  hou^e  to  Inm^heon,  and  with  himself  one 
of  his  preachers  wa.s  entertained.  This  preacher,  like  many  of  the  class  at  that  time,  was 
a  man  of  plain  manners,  and  not  conscious  of  the  restraints  of  good  society.  The  fair 
young  Methodist  sat  be&ide  him  at  tho  table,  and  he  noticed  that  she  wore  a  number  of 
rings. 

During  a  paui>e  in  the  meal  the  preacher  t(X)k  hold  of  tho  young  lady's  hand,  and, 
rai^ng  it  in  the  air,  called  Wcsloy's  attention  to  the  sfiarkling  joweiK. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir."  he  8ai«l,  "  for  a  Mothixiist's  hand  ?  ** 

The  girl  turned  crimson.  For  Wesley,  with  his  known  and  expressed  aversion  to 
finery,  ihe  (luostion  was  a  peculiarly  awkword  t)ne.  But  the  age<l  evangelist  showed  a 
tact  which  Chenterfield  might  have  envied.  He  lo<^tkei]  up  with  a  quiet,  benevolent  smile, 
and  simply  said  :   "  The  hand  is  very  beautiful." 

The  girl  had  expected  something  very  different  from  a  reproof  wrapped  up  in  such  a 
felicity  of  compliment.  She  hail  the  good  Ren«c  to  pay  nothing ;  but  when,  a  few  hoars 
l:iter,  she  again  appeared  in  Wesley's  presence,  the  b(>autifnl  hand  was  stripped  of  every 
ornament  except  thotte  which  nature  had  given. — Loniion  Society, 
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DISCUSSION. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  there  had  been  any  converaaticm  at  a  party  from 
which  he  had  just  come.  Dr.  Johnson  replied :  ''  No,  *ir ;  wo  had  talk  onoixfcfa,  but  no  cou- 
vertatfon ;  there  wan  nothing  dt^cwtJted.^* 

Advantages  and  Dangers.— Sydney  Smith  lias 
thus  ej)itomized  the  advantages  and  the  dangers  of  argu- 
ment in  conversation  : 

"When  two  men  meet  together  who  love  truth,  and  discuss  any 
difficult  point  with  good-nature  and  a  respect  for  each  other*s  un- 
derstandings, it  always  imparts  a  high  degree  of  steadiness  and 
certainty  to  our  knowledge ;  or,  what  is  of  nearly  equal  value  and 
certainly  of  greater  difficulty,  it  convinces  us  of  our  ignorance.  It 
is  an  exercise  grossly  abused  by  those  who  have  recourse  to  it,  and 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  habit  of  perpetual  contradiction, 
which  is  the  most  tiresome  and  the  most  disgusting  in  all  the  cata- 
logue of  imbecilities.  It  is  an  exercise  which  timid  men  dread — 
from  which  irritable  men  ought  to  abstain  ;  but  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  advances  a  man  who  is  calm  enough  for  it  and  strong 
enough  for  it,  far  beyond  any  other  method  of  employing  the  mind." 

I^t  us  examine  these  specifications  in  detail. 

Contradiction  is  Not  Argument. — Axiomatic 
as  tliis  principle  seems  when  stated,  one  seldom  listens 
long  to  an  argument  without  hearing  it  violated.  It 
is  always  easier  to  assert  than  to  prove,  especially  those 
opinions  in  which  we  have  grown  up,  and  which  seem  to 
us  as  fundamental  facts  as  liglit,  and  air,  and  water. 

Says  Augu8tiuo,  **  If  you  ask  me  what  is  time,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  know  quite  well  if  you  do  not  ask  me." 
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It  is  as  difficult  to  defend  Hf e  as  it  is  to  define  it.  Unless  a  man 
knows  what  life  is,  we  cannot  define  it  to  him ;  unless  he  feels 
that  it  is  good  to  live,  we  cannot  refute  him  when  he  argues  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  been  born. 

**  Give  your  judgment,"  said  an  old  judge  to  a  younger  brother 
on  the  bench,  **  but  don't  give  your  reasons.  The  judgment  may 
be  right,  but  the  reasons  ai-e  pretty  sure  to  be  ^Tong." 

After  all,  however,  in  some  subjects  no  language  can  accurately 
convey  (to  the  inexperienced,  at  least),  all  the  indications  which  in- 
fluence the  judgment  of  an  acute  and  practised  observer.  And 
hence  it  has  been  justly  and  happily  remarked  that  **  he  must  be 
an  indifferent  physician  who  Jiever  takes  any  stei)  for  which  he  can- 
not assign  a  satisfactory  reason." — ^Whately. 

Besides,  there  is  liardly  any  question  so  firmly  settled 
that  ingenuity  will  not  devise  an  argument  plausible  enough 
to  startle  one  if  it  come  upon  one  unexpected. 

A  criminal,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,  merely-  begged 
that  the  judge  would  have  mercy  upon  a  i>oor  orphan. 

An  Iowa  man,  annoyed  that  a  relative  would  concede  no  supe- 
riority in  that  State  over  New  Hampshire,  at  last  exclaimed,  **  At 
least  you'll  admit  that  Iowa  is  bigger."  *  *  I  don't  know  about  that," 
was  the  cautious  reply  ;  "  mayl>e  it  is  a  little  further  from  end  to 
end,  all  flattened  out  into  a  level ;  but  if  you  wiiukled  it  up  into 
mountains  six  thousand  feet  high,  I  guess  you  wouldn't  cover 
much  more  floor-space  than  the  old  Granite  S'ate." 

Archdeacon  Denison  was  once  closely  pressed  in  an  argunien*, 
but  had  evidently  resolved  to  die  hard.  At  length  his  antagonist, 
a  virtuous  engineer  of  the  Smiles  ideal,  lost  all  patience  at  the  ir- 
regular warfare  of  the  archdeacon.  "  Look  here,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, despairingly,  "do  you  acknowledge  that  two  and  two 
make  four?"  **I  am  not  prepared  to  make  an  admission  of  that 
importance,"  replied  the  archdeacon,  "  till  I  have  given  the  sub- 
ject the  maturest  consideration.  Sometimes  it  is  supposed  that 
they  make  twenty-two." 

Perhaps  nothing  could  seem  more  hopeless  than  to  argue  that 
revenge  was  a  factor  of  civilization,  and  yet  it  will  probably  be  no 
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slight  task  to  refute  the  follo^^-ing  plea  from  a  reoent  nnmber  of 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  : 

**  In  savage  society,  that  is,  in  any  society  where  law  has  no  force,  from  Vnow  to 
Greenland— revenge  takeff  the  place  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  jnatioe.  It  la  tlie  virtoe 
without  which  the  social  utKauization  would  cease  to  exist  Tribes  and  families  oooM 
scarcely  htivc  survived  if  the  incmben*  of  either  association  had  goud-natnredly  ab«tained 
from  revenging  them»elvert.  Nothing  could  have  prevents  the  soorasof  rival  fimiiUes 
and  trilKw  from  t* xterniinating  people  who  did  not  resent  an  injury. 

*'  Now,  it  i«  iiupnidont  to  miikc  a  duty  which  is  universal  too  difficult  of  aooomplish- 
ment.  It  would  have  been  difficult  always  to  hit  upon  and  slay  f-he  man  who  was  guilty 
of  each  particular  offence  to  person  or  property.  Early  custom,  thereftMpe,  permitted  re- 
venge to  lie  taken  on  any  I>1ood  relations  of  the  culprit  within  seven  degrees.  A  man 
speared  your  grandmother  because  your  uncle  had  dcvcmred  bis  nephew.  Your  dnty  was 
done  if  you  torturetl  his  fwoond  cousin  to  death  over  a  slow  fire.  Honor  and  custom  we  e 
satisfled  for  the  moment.  * 

"  ThiH  does  not  seem  a  promining  state  of  things,  and  yet  it  was  foil  of  the  seeds  of 
milder  manncr.4.  Families  became  Interested  in  preventing  even  their  poor  relations  from 
using  axe  or  bow  too  hastily.  There  was  no  satisfaction  in  being  qieared  becanae  eome 
long-IoKt  uncle  or  oousin,  with  whom  one  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  had  indulged  him- 
seTf  in  a  man-Hluughtcr.  Thus  the  members  of  families  found  it  convenient  to  keep  an 
eye  on  each  otht>r*n  movement^  and  to  give  up  their  culprits  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  central 
authority.  Gradually  law  came  into  existence,  and  revenge  ceased  to  bo  the  diief  end  cf 
man." 

The  fact  is,  few  people  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fending an  opinion  against  a  skilful  opponent ;  and  those 
wlio  fail  to  detect  a  fallacy,  or  lose  sight  of  their  own  main 
argument,  have  the  annoyance  of  feeling  that  though  they 
are  right  they  cannot  prove  that  they  are. 

SometimoH  tlio  tnith  may  be  established  by  reducing  a  fallacious 
conclusion  to  a  practical  absurdity. 

■ 

''Father/'  said  a  Freshman,  homo  on  his  first  yacatiou,  *'how 
munv  chickens  are  there  on  the  table?  " 

'  *  Two,  my  son. " 

*  *  No,  sir,  there  are  three,  and  I  can  proye  it.  There  is  one,  isn't 
there  ?  " 

**  Yes,  my  son." 

**  And  there  (pointing  to  the  other)  is  two,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  son." 

"  And  one  and  two  make  three,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  sou  ;  what  a  ^cat  thing  learning  is,  to  be  sore.  Well, 
since  there  are  three  chickens  there,  I  will  hand  this  one  to  your 
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mother,  I  will  take  this  one  myself,  and  you  shall  have  the  third 
for  your  logic." 

Especially  humiliating  are  the  defeats  of  those  who, 
having  listened  to  a  single  argument  or  read  a  single  treat- 
ise on  some  subject  hitherto  uninvestigated  by  them,  sup- 
pose that  they  have  mastered  the  subject  itself,  and  in 
proceeding  to  make  converts  happen  upon  somebody  who 
knows  not  only  this  argument  and  its  history,  but  a  dozen 
that  refute  it. 

How  such  a  disputant  appeai*s  to  a  man  of  broad  information  is 
thus  illustrated  in  Coleridge's  "  Table-Talk  :  " 

Mr. is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  day ; 

yet  he  went  on  talking  the  other  evening  and  making  remarks  with 
great  earnestness,  some  of  which  were  i>alpably  irreconcilable  with 
each  other.  He  told  me  that  facts  gave  bii*th  to  and  were  the  ab- 
solute ground  of  principles  ;  to  which  I  said  that  unless  he  had  a 
princii)le  of  selection  he  would  not  have  taken  notice  of  those 
facts  on  which  he  grounded  liis  principle.  You  must  have  a  lan- 
tern in  your  hand  to  give  light,  otherwise  all  the  materials  in  the 
world  are  useless,  for  you  could  not  find  them,  and  if  you  could 
you  could  not  arrange  them. 

**But  then,"  said  Mr. ,  *^  that  principle  of  selection  came 

from  focts.'* 

**To  be  sm'e,"  I  replied,  "but  there  must  have  been  again  an 
antecedent  light  to  see  those  antecedent  facts.  The  relapse  may 
be  carried  in  imagination  backwards  forever,  but  go  bac^k  as 
you  may  you  cannot  come  to  a  man  without  a  previous  aim  or 
principle." 

He  then  asked  me  what  I  had  to  say  to  '^  Bacon's  Induction."  I 
told  him  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  if  need  were  ;  but  that  it  was 
perhaps  enough  for  the  occasion  to  remark  that  what  he  was  veiy 
evidently  taking  for  the  Baconial  /eduction  was  mere  Deduction — 
a  very  different  thing. 

When  practical  demonstration  is  impracticable,  and  es- 
pecially when  one  begins  to  feel  his  position  really  inse- 
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cure,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  make  up  in  loudness  of 
tone  what  one  lacks  in  clearness  of  thought,  and  to  substi- 
tute contradiction  for  argument.  Since  this  impulse  is  felt 
even  by  a  man  honestly  defending  his  convictions,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  fascination  it  has  for  the  young  man  without 
convictions  who  is  merelv  anxious  to  attract  attention. 

"  What  did  you  tliiuk  of  my  argument  ?  "  asks  Jones  of  a  com- 
rade. 

"  It  was  sound — verv  sound ;  in  fac't,  it  was  notliing  Imt 
sound.*' 

Here  even  Dr.  Johnson  showed  weakness. 

This  grew  in  j^art  out  of  his  love  for  paradox,  in  which  featuie 
he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  wits  of  Madame  Greoffrin's 
sahn.  To  this  souice  is  to  be  attributed  the  strange  lack  of  imi- 
formity  and  consistency  in  liis  opinions,  it  being  his  custom  to  be 
in  the  opposition,  to  whichever  side  of  the  question  he  might  be 
driven.  At  one  time  good  and  at  another  evil  was  predominant  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world.  Now  he  would  deplore  the  non- 
observance  of  Good  Friday,  and  now  deny  that  there  was  any  de- 
cline in  the  observance  of  religious  festivals.  He  would  sometimes 
contradict  self-evident  propositions,  such  as  that  the  luxuiy  of  the 
countiT  liad  increased  with  its  riches,  and  that  the  practice  of  card- 
playing  was  nioro  general  than  formerly.  He  would  meet  a  sound 
argument  with  a  "What  then,  sir?'*  or  a  "You  do  not  see  your 
way  through  the  question,  sir,"  or,  "  Sir,  you  talk  the  language  of 
ignorance  ; "  and  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  his  assent,  which 
he  always  did  reluctantly,  he  would  preface  it  with  a  "Why  no, 
sir.*' — Hervey. 

The  habit  of  contradicting,  into  which  young  men — and  young 
men  of  ability  in  particular — are  apt  to  fall,  is  a  habit  extremely 
injurious  to  the  powei-s  of  the  understanding.  I  would  recommend 
to  such  young  men  an  intellectual  regimen  of  which  I  myself,  at 
an  earlier  jM>riod  of  life,  have  felt  the  advantages  :  and  that  is,  to 
assent  to  the  first  two  propositions  that  they  hear  eveiy  day  ;  and 
not  only  to  assent  to  them,  but,  if  they  can,  to  improve  and  eml)el- 
lish  them,  and  to  make  the  speaker  a  little  more  in  love  with  his 
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own  opinion  than  he  was  before.  When  thej  have  a  little  got  over 
the  bitterness  of  contradicting  they  may  then  gradually  increase 
the  niunber  of  assents,  and  so  go  on  as  their  constitution  will  bear 
it,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  time  this  will  effect  a  complete 
And  perfect  cure. — Sydney  Smith. 

The  Strife  Should  be  Not  for  Victory,  but  for 
Truth. — Among  the  advantages  of  discussion  enumerated 
by  Sydney  Smith  there  is  no  mention  of  gratifying  one's 
vanity  by  showing  that  one  can  confute  a  companion ;  yet 
with  many  disputants  that  would  seem  the  sole  occasion 
for  argument.  No  self -defeat  could  be  more  utter.  Grant 
that  such  a  one  has  nothing  to  learn,  that  wisdom  will  die 
with  him,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  argument  is  to  display 
one's  skill,  and  yet  he  fails  of  his  end  ;  for  tlie  success  in 
argument  is  attained  not  by  confuting,  but  l)y  convincing  ; 
and  a  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion 
still. 

It  costs  a  man  less  to  admit  that  his  heart  is  hard  than  that  his 
brain  is  weak.  Often  one  persists  in  error  to  escape  confessing 
that  he  has  been  in  error.  Such  a  person  may  be  led  gently  and 
circuitously  to  positions  into  which  he  could  never  be  pushed,  as 
has  been  illustrated  so  well  in  the  fable  of  the  north  and  the  south 
winds.  By  a  series  of  flank  movements,  skilfully  continued,  he 
may  be  induced  to  propose  as  original,  and  to  ui'ge  uiK>n  his  op- 
ponent the  very  view  which  that  opponent  has  artfully  implanted, 
knowing  that  the  germ  thus  imconsciously  received  would  develop 
into  a  conviction  against  which  in  its  completeness  he  would  have 
revolted.  This  is  art  concealing  art,  a  perfection  impossible  to 
the  egotist,  who  is  never  content  unless  his  agency  is  manifest. 
As  he  is  the  best  executive  who  never  meddles  with  what  is  al- 
ready satisfactory,  and  who  knows  that  he  is  governing  best  when 
he  seems  not  to  be  governing  at  all,  so  he  achieves  the  greatest 
victory  in  argument  who  seems  never  to  care  for  victory,  who  is 
willing  to  seem  to  be  informed  by  his  opponent  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples it  has  taken  him  hours  to  instil  into  that  opponent. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  mode  of  argument  is  insidious ;    that 
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to  seem  to  be  convinced  by  another  of  what  one  is  really  convin- 
cing him  involves  an  element  of  deception.  But  in  itself  the 
method  is  simply  a  concession  to  another's  weakness,  and  to  em- 
ploy it  is  right  or  wrong  according  as  our  purpose  is  to  impress  the 
truth  or  to  instil  an  error.  That  it  is  a  frequent  device  of  evil 
men  merely  shows  that  it  is  time  good  men  were  familiar  with  it. 
Wc  are  commanded  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  as  well  as  harmless  as 
doves. 

Besides,  among  fair-minded  men  this  is  much  more 
likely  to  lead  to  truth  than  the  '"  bow-wow ''  manner  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  crushing  down  opposition  and  enforcing  si- 
lence where  one  cannot  carry  conviction.  One  often  starts 
out  to  convert  another,  and  ends  by  being  himself  con- 
verted, because  a  fair  discussion  reveals  new  considera- 
tions. But  if  one  is  intent  upon  discomfiting  and  demol- 
ishing an  opponent,  one  will  seek  rather  to  silence  him 
than  to  hear  him. 

"  I  am  one  who  would  gladly  be  refuted  if  I  should  say  any- 
thing not  true,  and  would  gladly  refute  another  should  he  say 
auytliing  not  true  ;  but  would  no  less  gladly  be  refuted  than  re- 
fute ;  for  I  deem  it  a  greater  advantage  to  be  freed  from  the 
greatest  of  evils  tlian  to  free  another ;  and  nothing,  I  conceive,  is 
so  great  an  evil  as  a  false  opinion  on  matters  of  moral  concern- 
ment."— S<KTiATE8  (in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato). 

Swift  has  obser\*ed  that  "  it  is  a  short  way  to  obtain  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wise  and  reasonable  man,  whenever  anybody  tells  you  his 
opinion,  to  agi'ee  with  him."  But  this  is  satire,  and  must  be  taken 
with  a  whole  bag  full  of  salt.  The  companion  we  value  most  is  he 
who  gives  us  new  thoughts  and  suggestions,  but  so  skilftQly  as 
never  to  wound  our  self-love.  We  enjoy  most,  not  the  argument 
in  which  our  opponent  yields  without  an  eflfort,  but  that  in  which 
he  strives  manfully  and  ably,  antl  finally  barely  yields,  just  as  we 
were  ourselves  losing  confidence  in  our  own  side. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  thrown  from  his  horse  and  obliged  to 
lie  for  weeks  at  an  inn  where  he  could  get  no  other  reading  than 
a  lot  of  agricultural  reports.     For  sheer  lack  of  other  occupation 
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he  studied  agricnltnre  as  a  science,  not  dreaming  it  would  ever  be 
of  use  to  him.  But  a  while  after  he  wanted  to  many  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  was  opposed  to  a  city  young  man  for  a 
son-in-law.  Bethinking  himself  of  his  agricultural  information, 
he  began  to  devote  his  visits  to  the  father  insteail  of  the  daughter, 
argued  with  him  for  hours  on  questions  of  which  the  farmer  had 
far  less  general  knowledge,  and  regularly  pushed  the  farmer,  point 
by  point,  to  where  defeat  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  then  unob- 
trusively suggested  considerations  which  the  farmer  seized  and 
won  the  victory  with,  while  the  young  man  won  the  daughter. 

Some  special  suggestions  may  be  of  service. 

a.  Be  Always  Ready  to  Listen. — Reason  teaches 
that  the  first  step  in  a  sound  argument  is  to  ascertain  how 
far  one  agrees  with  one's  opponent,  and  at  what  point 
their  convictions  begin  to  diverge. 

Theire  is  something  extremely  fascinating  in  quickness,  and  most 
men  are  desirous  of  appearing  quick.  The  great  rule  for  becom- 
ing so  is  6y  noi  aUempiing  to  appear  quicker  tJian  you  really  are  ;  by 
resoh-ing  to  understand  yourself  and  others,  and  to  know  what 
you  mean  and  what  they  mean,  before  you  speak  or  answer.  Every 
man  must  submit  to  be  slow  before  he  is  quick,  and  insignificant 
before  he  is  important.  The  too  early  struggle  against  the  pain 
of  obscurity  corrupts  no  small  share  of  understandings. — Sydney 
Smtth. 

Before  the  late  civil  war,  when  o^^inioiis  were  the  most  pro- 
nounced, a  merchant  in  Boston  was  arguing  as  to  some  i^olitical 
measure.  The  discussion  had  continued  for  some  time,  and  was 
growing  warm,  when  his  friend  exclaimed  : 

"  But  you  are  too  fast,  Mr. ;  you  begin  by  assuming  that 

slavery  is  wrong."  "  Sir,"  said  the  merchant,  stepping  nenously 
back,  "  I  am  willing  to  give  money  and  time  to  educating  the 
masses  on  this  question,  but  you  must  take  your  chances  with  tlio 
crowd ;  I  have  no  time  to  spend  on  an  individual  fool.  Good 
morning." 

b.  Concede  Ali  that  is  Unessential. — Xothinci: 

more  distinguishes  a  great  mind  from  a  little  one  than 
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recognition  of  the  essential,  and  concentration  upon  it 
This  is  indicated  in  tlie  very  word  magnanimity^  great- 
mindednesa,  which  yields  to  an  opponent  everything  bnt 
the  essential  truth. 

For  instance,  your  opponent  should  be  free  to  use  his 
own  language  and  methods  of  reasoning.  His  mind  will 
be  occupied  enough  with  the  thought,  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  express  itself  according  to  habit.  To  divert  it 
by  verbal  criticism  would  merely  distract  and  confuse. 

**  Now,  my  man,*^  said  a  lawyer  to  his  witnens  "  tell  as  exactly  what  paraod/* 

*'  Tee,  sir.      I  naid  I  would  not  have  the  pig.^ 

**  And  what  was  his  annwer  ?  ^ 

**  He  said  he  had  been  keeping  it  for  me,  and  that  he ^^ 

**No,  no,  he  coald  not  have  said  that.    He  spoke  in  the  firrt  person.^ 

**  No,  sir,  I  was  the  first  person  who  Rpoke/^ 

*'  Don't  bring  in  the  third  person  ;  repeat  hia  exact  words.^ 

**  There  wbs  no  third  iterson,  sir  ;  only  him  and  me.^ 

**  My  good  fellow,  he  did  not  say  *  He  had  been  keeping  the  pig/  He  said,  *  I  have 
been  keeping  the  pig/  ""* 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  yonrself  at  all.  We  are  on  differ- 
ent stories.  There  was  no  third  person  there,  and  if  anything  had  been  said  aboat  yonr 
keeping  a  pig  for  me  I  should  have  heard  it"* 

Cross-examination, — In  this  case,  if  the  witness  had  been  called 
for  the  prosecution,  it  might  have  been  claimed  that  it  was  the 
lawyer's  ol)ject  to  confuse  him,  and  thereby  render  his  testimony 
valueless.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  sort  of  cross-question- 
ing sometimes  sup2K)sed  to  be  as  effective  as  it  is  unfair. 

**  You  siiy  you  know  Mr.  Smith." 

'•  Yes,  sir." 

*'  You  swear  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Ye^  sir." 

"  You  mean  j'ou  are  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  sir,  acquainted  with  him." 

*'0h.  you  don't  know  him  ;  yun  are  merely  acquainted  with  him.  Remember  that 
you  arc  on  oath,  sir.  Now.  be  careful.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  the  court  that  you  know 
all  ubont  Mr.  Smith,  everything  that  he  ever  did  ?  " 

'•No.  I " 

''That'll do,  sir.  No,  you  do  not.  Very  good.  So  you  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
his  acte  ?  " 

'•  Of  course " 

"  Stop  there.    Are  you,  or  are  you  not  ?  *' 

*'No." 

"  That  is  to  say  yon  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him  as  yon  thought  yoa  were  ?** 
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*'PoMibIynot*' 

**  Jnst  to.  Now  we  begin  to  nnderstand  each  other.  If  you  don't  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Smith^f  acts  when  you  are  not  with  him,  you  can't  swear  that  yon  know  him,  can  yon  t" 

•*  II  you  pat  it  in  that  way '' 

''  Come,  ur,  don't  seek  to  evade  my  question.  Fll  put  ic  to  you  ngaln.  When  yon  say 
you  know  Mr.  Bjoitb,  you  don't  mean  to  say  yon  know  everything  ho  does  ?  ^ 

**  No,  dr,  of  coarse  not" 

"  Ju«t  so :  of  oonrse  not.  Then  you  were  not  quite  correct  when  yon  said  you  knflw 
Mr.  Smith  ?  "^ 

»♦  No,  sir." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so.    That'll  do,  Bir.    You  can  stand  down.'*— fios/oH  Trantcript. 

Such  questioning  has  made  the  witness-stand  a  terror  to  many 
worthy  people,  but  its  expediency  may  be  questioned,  even  when 
its  end  is  attained.  For  the  case  is  tried  before  a  judge  or  a  jury 
quite  ready  to  estimate  the  deserts  of  a  client  whose  lawyer  is 
obliged  to  rely  upon  such  methods. 

Besides,  not  all  witnesses  are  easily  brow-beaten.  A  cool  head  and 
a  quick  wit  will  often  hurl  upon  the  lawyer's  head  the  very  confusion 
he  has  heaped  up  for  the  witness— the  more  easily  because  the 
witness,  L'ke  all  weaker  parties,  has  the  symi)athy  of  the  spectators. 

Even  Daniel  Webster  occasionally  met  hii*  match  in  such  an  encounter.  In  the  some- 
what famooB  case  of  Mrs.  Bogen's  will,  which  was  tried  in  the  Supremo  Court,  he  o}>- 
peared  ns  coonsel  for  the  appellanL  Mrs.  Greenough,  wife  of  th<*  Rov.  William  Greenough, 
a  tall,  straight,  queenly  woman,  with  a  keen  black  eye,  a  woman  uf  great  self-pooscssiun 
and  decision  of  character,  was  called  to  the  stand  a.^  a  witnc^  for  the  opposite  side. 

At  a  glance.  Webster  saw  that  her  testimony,  if  it  contained  anything  of  importance, 
wonid  have  greaX  weight  with  the  court  nnd  jury,  and  he  resolreil,  if  >K>6sible,  to  break 
her  down. 

Notwithstanding  his  repeated  efforts  to  disconcert  her,  sho  calmly  continutnl  her  testi- 
mony, until  Webster,  becoming  fearful  of  tho  result,  mado  a  supremo  effort.  He  arose, 
apparently  in  great  agitation,  drex  out  bin  large  snuff-box,  thrust  his  thumb  and  finger 
to  the  very  bottom,  carried  the  deep  pinch  to  btjth  nostrilR,  and  drew  it  up  with  a  guxto. 
Then  extracting  from  hin  pocket  a  very  large  handkerchief,  which  flowed  to  his  feet  as 
he  brought  it  to  the  front,  he  blew  his  noso  with  a  rei)ort  that  rang  distinct  and  lond 
through  the  crowded  halL,  and  asked  : 

••Mrs.  Greenough,  was  Mrs.  Bogen  a  neat  woman  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  give  full  information  as  to  that,  sir.     She  had  one  very  dirty  trick.'* 

*'  What  was  that,  ma'am  ?  " 

•'  She  took  snnff." 

The  roar  of  the  o<»iirt-houso  wn?*  Kuch  that  Mr.  Wfbutor  "^at  down  and  neither  rose  nor 
spoke  again  till  Mm.  Greenonph  hid  vacated  hor  seat  for  another  witness. 

In  reporting  the  Guiteau  trial  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent wrote : 

**  Judge  Porter's  system  of  cross-examination  is  tho  antagonistic 
one.     His  aim  is  to  break  a  witness  down,  to  catch  him  in  a  lie  or 
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a  contradiction.  This  is  the  old  method.  It  is  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  subtlest  modem  lawyer*, 
like  Tilden,  Evarts,  Cashing,  the  late  Lord  Gockbum,  and  others, 
liave  won  successes  with  the  sympathetic  method,  which  prove  it 
by  far  the  better,  and  which  should  relegate  the  antagonistio 
method  to  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete. 

**  The  Porter  method  x>ut8  the  witness  on  his  mettle,  teaches  him 
the  processes  of  the  lawyer,  enables  him  to  anticipate  his  pur- 
poses, makes  his  mind  work  like  lightning,  and  breaks  down  the 
lawyer  twice  as  often  as  it  breaks  down  the  witness. 

ft' 

**  By  the  sympathetic  method,  the  witness  is  never  doubted,  de- 
nounced, or  discouraged.  He  is  seduced  into  pouring  out  his  ver- 
sion in  a  great  ^-ariety  of  editions.  His  idiosyncrasies  and  weak- 
nesses are  deferred  to.  A  fatal  fluency  in  him  is  excited  by  all 
the  arts  known  to  courtesy  and  acting.  The  examiner  shows  his 
every  feeling,  and  the  witness  is  delighted— until  the  summing  up. 
He  then  flnds,  if  he  has  not  suspected  it  before,  that  he  is  likely 
to  have  i^i8ued  about  five  versions  of  every  fact,  which  differ  enough 
to  be  easily  made  to  seem  conflicting ;  and  that  such  a  photograph 
of  his  weaknesses  has  been  taken  as,  under  the  light  of  logic  and 
sarcasm,  tells  trenchantly  against  him  with  the  jury  and  with  the 
public.  He  forgets  the  lawyer  and  himself  in  his  pleasure  to  talk 
and  talk  again.  The  lawyer  never  forgets  him  once,  as  the  sum- 
ming U2>  shows." 

c.  Stop  When  No  Approach  is  Making  to 
Truth. — "Discoverers  of  truth,"  says  Cowper,  "are 
generally  sober,  modest,  and  Ininible  ;  and  if  thoir  discov- 
eries are  less  valued  by  mankind  than  they  deserve  to  be, 
can  bear  the  disappointment  with  patience  and  equality  of 
temper.  But  hasty  reasoners  and  confident  asseiters  are 
generally  wedded  to  an  hypothesis,  and,  transported  with 
joy  at  their  fancied  acquisitions,  are  impatient  under  con- 
tradictions, and  go  wild  at  the  thouglit  of  a  refutation." 

1 .  Nei^er  Compel  Discnmion. — "  To  compel  a  man  to  dis- 
cuss with  yon  who  cannot  play  the  game,  and  does  not 
like  it,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  is  as  unfair  as  to  compel  a 
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person  to  play  at  chess  with  you  under  similar  circum- 
stances." For  this  reason  it  is  rude  to  continually  compel 
expression  of  opinions  by  inquiry,  or  by  appending  a 
"  Don't  you  think  so  ? "  to  a  statement  of  one's  own  views, 
since  it  forces  one's  companion  either  to  assent  to  what  he 
may  not  believe,  or  to  formulate  and  defend  an  opinion 
that  is  but  vague,  and  that  he  is  not  interested  enough  in 
to  dwell  upon. 

2.  Avoid  Discussion  with  Those  Unfittedfor  It, — When 
Hercules  descended  to  the  lower  world  he  was  confronted 
by  the  shade  of  Medusa.  He  was  about  to  draw  his 
sword,  when  Mercury  reminded  him  that  it  was  only  a 
phantom.  He  returned  his  sword  to  his  scabbard.  Even 
Hercules  had  no  strength  to  waste  on  a  shadow. 

Bat  when  a  detrimental  opinion,  thongb  absurd  and  trivial  in 
itself,  is  likely  to  gain  currency  from  the  earnestness  and  pre- 
tension of  its  advocates,  it  then  becomes  our  dnty  to  set  it  in  a 
proper  light.  In  silencing  such  persons  we  must  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  lights  and  shades  of  circumstances.  Solomon  points 
out  both  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis,  of  which  he  would  have  us 
steer  clear.  On  the  one  hand  we  have,  "  Answer  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  **  on  the  other, 
"Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  lest  thou  be  like  imto 
him."  The  first  direction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  pride  or 
vanity  calls  aloud  for  rebuke.  If  he  is  impudent  or  rude,  we  are 
to  treat  him  with  severity  ;  if  positive,  we  must  be  equally  positive, 
and  not  be  tender  of  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  destitute  of  the 
sensibilities  of  the  human  kind.  Bv  a  satirical  imitation  of  his 
own  language  we  are  to  show  him  to  himself  as  a  mirror ;  by 
copying  his  air,  tone,  or  mode  of  reasoning  we  are  to  make  him 
ashamed  for  his  comiption  and  shallowness. 

By  the  second  direction  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  correct  an  immoral  person  in  his  own  language,  when  it  is 
profane  or  obscene,  or  to  reply  at  all  when  his  speech  or  behavior 
is  of  a  description  to  render  him  undeserving  of  the  intercourse  of 
his  species,  or  when  a  reply  would  be  a  self-degradation. — Hebvey. 
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A  daj  or  two  ftgo  when  a  Mrvant  opened  the  aide  door  of  a  hooM  on  Sibley  Street,  in 
rewponfe  to  a  tnuiip'H  knock,  her  face  lo4)kfd  so  kind  acd  benevolent  that  the  hongiy  nan 
had  nu  doubt  ttiat  a  i^uod  dinner  awaitetl  him.  lie  had,  however,  laid  out  a  certain  pro- 
gramme, and  he  therefore  begun  : 

"  My  dear  woman,  I  haven* i  hful  anything  to  oat  for  two  daya,  and  I  wuited  to  auk  if 
yoa  wunld  RpHre  nio  one  uf  thoxc  IcicleH  which  has  fallen  from  the  eaves  t  ^ 

*'  Well,  I  dauno,"  nho  slowly  replinU  aa  she  looked  oat,  **  I  anppcae  we  might  apare 
you  one,  if  you  are  really  miffcriug,  but,  of  course,  yuu  won't  take  the  largest  and  beat  ?*^ 

He  atepped  down  and  ^eIocted  an  icicle  about  two  feet  long,  and,  in  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, inquired : 

**  If  you  would  only  nprinkle  a  little  peppto*  on  this  I  would  bo  forever  grateful.^ 

**  It*8  rather  bold  in  you  to  ask  it,  but  I  aupjiose  I  can  sprinkle  on  a  little — a  rery 
little,*^  she  replied,  and  she  got  the  iK>pi)er  and  ducted  hin  ** luncheon^  very  sparingly. 

He  started  to  move  away,  bnt,  Keeming  to  recollect  something,  he  tnmod  and  said : 

'*  You  seem  so  benevolent  I'll  auk  you  to  sprinkle  on  a  little  aalt  aa  well.  I  liko  my 
icicles  seasoned  up  pretty  high.** 

*'  You  are  a  bold  man,  nir,  and  iOs  plain  you  have  the  appetite  of  a  glutton,  but  Fll 
give  you  a  bit  of  aalt  and  then  you  mu»t  be  gcmc,'"  she  replied. 

When  the  icicle  hail  Ixmmi  duly  Halted,  the  man  expressed  his  thnnk*,  but  didn't  move 
away.  His  game  wasn't  working  to  suit  him.  Some  folks  wouldn't  have  stood  there  and 
seen  him  bite  off  the  end  of  a  big  icicle,  but  the  girl  did.  And.  further,  when  he  hesi- 
tated to  go,  ahe  indignantly  railed  out : 

**  I  know  what  you  want.  You  now  want  mo  to  warm  the  icicle  in  the  oven  Ua  yoa 
and  then  put  on  soma  mustard,  but  TU  never,  never  do  it  I  ** 

The  man  moved  alowly  out  of  the  gate,  and,  as  he  threw  his  icicle  at  a  passing  dog, 
ha  gave  utterance  to  hie  dii^ust  in  laniruagc  punctuated  entirely  with  dnngshota.— De- 
troU  Free  Preett. 

3.  Avoid  DI^CHsawn  Too  Weighty  for  tlic  Oec<i9ion, — A 
tlionglitfnl  man,  introduced  at  a  party  to  a  lady  whose  ap- 
pearance pleased  him,  found  that  she  was  familiar  with 
the  kindergarten  system  of  instruction,  in  which  he  was 
just  becoming  interested.  An  earnest  discussion  followed, 
so  delightful  to  both  that  they  were  thoroughly  engrossed 
in  each  otlier,  and  parted  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
good  will.  Soon  after,  seeing  her  again,  he  was  about  to 
readdress  her,  when  a  friend  interposed  and  said,  "  Mrs. 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  keep  you  awa\ 
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from  her  this  evening.  She  was  so  wrought  up  by  your 
conversation  the  other  night  that  she  was  ill  for  some  days. 
She  says  your  talk  is  too  fascinating ;  she  cannot  bear  the 
mental  strain." 

The  gentleman  was  inclined  to  resent  this  excuse  as 
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sarcastic,  but  his  friend  assured  him  the  lady  was  entirely 
candid.  She  enjoyed  talking  with  him  ;  in  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  moment  she  could  sustain  her  part ;  but  it  was 
mental  exertion  too  vigorous  for  her,  and  the  reaction  was 
painful. 

4.  Do  Not  Introdiu:e  a  Known  Ilohhy, — A  hobby  is  by 
definition  unreasonable — that  is,  unsustainable  by  argu- 
ment ;  hence,  after  it  has  been  stated  and  has  become  famil- 
iar, it  is  wearisome.  In  general  one  should  be  wary  of  in- 
troducing and  continuing  the  discussion  of  subjects  that  cir- 
cmnstances  make  more  interesting  to  him  than  to  the  rest 
of  the  company.  The  author's  books,  the  actress's  triumphs, 
the  traveller's  adventures,  the  veteran's  battles,  even  a 
man's  daily  experience  in  his  business  or  profession,  all 
have  their  place  in  con  venation,  but  only  such  place  as 
the  others  cheerfully  grant. 

Even  when  a  hobby  is  attacked,  yon  will  not  aid  youraelf  or 
yonr  canse  by  disputing  over  it.  If  you  are  boldly  attacked  rep- 
utable people  will  give  you  much  more  credit  for  gracefully 
evading  a  strife  of  opinions  tlian  for  entering  upon  it.  Ladies 
who  have  a  true  claim  to  the  name  invaiiably  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire such  conduct  in  a  man.  Much  more  skill  and  sagacity  may 
be  shown  in  refusing  to  argue  than  in  ho  doing ;  the  one  who  Keeks 
to  escape  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  his  ad- 
versary appear  determine<l  to  api^ear  disagreeable  and  discourteous. 
— Art  of  Conversation. 

For  the  same  reason  one  should  avoid  reference  to  the 
hobbies  of  otliers. 

Yon  run  a  great  hazard  by  n:akiug  the  slightest  allusion  to  their 
favorite  theme ;  they  i^-ill,  in  all  likelihood,  hold  your  button  an 
hour  for  your  pains.  WTien  two  or  more  persons  are  kno\ni  to 
hold  opposite  opinions  on  a  subject,  and  are  used  to  dispute  con- 
oeming  it,  we  do  well  not  to  refer  to  the  vexed  question  in  their 
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hearing.     To  start  that  topic  were  as  wanton  a  craelty  as  it  would 
be  to  set  two  pugnacious  dogs  by  the  ears. — Hebvey. 

d.  Yield  Gracefully  when  Convinced. — ^Whate- 
ly  remarks :  "  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  a  very  fair  ground 
for  disparaging  any  one's  judgment  if  he  maintains  any 
doctrine  or  system  avovredlv  for  the  sake  of  consistency. 
That  must  be  always  a  bad  reason.  If  the  system, 
etc.,  is  riglit,  you  should  pursue  it  because  it  is  right,  and 
not  because  you  have  ])ursued  it  liitherto ;  if  it  is  wrong, 
your  having  once  committed  a  fault  is  a  poor  reason  for 
persisting  in  it.  He,  therefore,  who  makes  such  an  avowal 
may  thenceforward  be  considered  as  having  no  voice  in 
the  question.  His  decision  having  been  already  given, 
once  for  all,  with  a  resolution  not  to  reconsider  it  or  to  be 
open  to  conviction  from  any  fresh  arguments,  his  redecla- 
rations of  it  are  no  more  to  be  considered  acts  of  judgment 
than  new  impressions  from  a  stereotype  plate  are  to  be 
considered  new  editions." 

He  that  is  never  a  fool,  runs  the  proverb,  is  always  a  fooL  Or, 
as  Josh  Billings  puts  it,  **  The  wise  man  is  not  the  one  who  never 
makes  a  mistake,  but  the  one  who  never  makes  the  same  mistake 
twice." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  dislike  attaches  to  one 
who  is  never  in  the  wrong,  well  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing story  : 

To  the  celebrated  ISIme.  Geoffrin,  who  assembled  at  her  house 
the  first  men  of  letters  of  her  time,  the  Marquis  of  Saint  Lam- 
bert introduced  an  estimable  man  of  learning,  known  by  excellent 
works  he  liad  written  on  political  economy. 

For  three  montlis  the  poet's  proU'f/t^  never  failed  to  be  present 
at  the  lady's  receptions,  but  one  day  when  he  was  about  to  enter,  a 
servant  stopped  him  at  the  door  and  said  gravely  : 

'*  Madame  cannot  see  vou  to-dav." 

**  How — is  she  gone  out  ?    But  I  see  M.  Morrelet  enter,  and  M, 
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Thomas.  Why,  there  is  the  Abb^  Delille  humming  an  air  at  the 
window.  Ha,  good  day,  M.  TAbbC.  How  is  our  dear  lady  to- 
day ?    I'm  sure  she  is  at  home.** 

**  Madame,  sir,  cannot  see  yon." 

**But  is  she  ill  then?  Of  course  not,  since  I  hear  Diderot's 
load  laugh,  and  if  Mme.  Geoffrin  were  not  in  health *' 

"  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  I  have  simply  to  say  that 
madame  cannot  see  you.** 

The  author  bowed,  and  went  to  his  patron. 

He  could  make  nothing  of  his  strange  reception.  Had  he  com- 
mitted some  blunder?  The  author  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
show  that  he  had  been  in  the  right  in  order  to  prove  that  Mme. 
Geofirin  was  in  the  wrong.  Saint  Lambert  listened  to  the  end, 
and  only  interrupted  the  eloquent  pleading  with  the  words  : 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  my  friend ;  a  thousand  times  in  the 
right.** 

When  he  had  concluded,  Saint  Lambert  took  from  the  chimney- 
piece  a  letter,  of  which  he  broke  the  seal,  and  presented  it  to  his 
protege,  inviting  him  to  read  it.  It  was  addressed  to  the  marquis 
by  Mme.  Geofirin,  and  contained  the  following  lines  : 

**  I  close  my  doors,  my  dear  marquis,  on  your  learned  M.  B ; 

should  I  see  him  often  I  should  be  vexed  to  death ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pens I  am  still  a  little  attached  to  life — thanks  to  your  friendship 

and  that  of  the  faithful  few  who  resemble  you.     Your  M.  B 

is,  in  short,  intolerable — Its  is  always  in  the  right." 

These  few  words  enlightened  all  at  once  the  learned  man  ;  and 
Saint  Lambert  took  the  opportunity  to  caution  him  against  weary- 
ing his  hearers  by  constantly  and  methodically  dwelling  uix>n  facts, 
without  advancing  disputable  opinions.  Accordingly  the  polished 
economist  adopted  a  new  system  for  the  barter  of  thought,  and  by 
advancing  paradoxes  and  singular  ])roi)osition8  was  restored  to  the 
favor  of  Mme.  Geoffrin  ;  in  fact  he  became  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  delightful  conversationists  in  that  coterie  from  which 
he  had  been  so  harshly  expelled. — Hervey. 

e.  Finally,  and  Above  Ail,  Keep  Cood-Na- 
tured. — However  worsted  in  arofninent,  a  man  is  never 
thoroughly  vanquished  till  he  loses  his  temper. 
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We  wonder  what  is  the  source  of  the  mixture  of  sympathy — not 
to  say  approlmtion  —with  which  pepperiness,  as  distingnished  from 
bad  temper,  is  generally  treated  by  the  literary  world.  .  .  . 
We  dislike  bad  temper,  but  admiringly  encourage  a  fiery  temper, 
if  it  be  only  e  fiery  temper,  and  unless  it  explodes  at  our  own  ex- 
pense we  mther  like  the  man  who  owns  it  the  better.  The  chol- 
eric character  in  comedy  is  always  a  favorite,  and  we  should  very 
much  like  to  know  whv. 

No  doubt  x)art  of  the  reason  is  that  x>eople  always  feel  kindly  to 
a  character  which  in  very  marked  and  conspicuous  aspects,  at  least, 
is  within  their  power,  and  like  a  musical  instrument  will  give  out 
certain  tones  under  their  manipulation.  It  does  not  increase  the 
respect  for  a  man,  but  it  does  the  feeling  of  fellowship  with  him, 
that  he  is  sure  to  respond  in  a  certain  way  to  a  certain  stimulus, 
and  that  you  possess  the  means  of  applying  that  stimulus  at  wilL 
Such  a  man  is  liked,  partly  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  on  the  dis- 
play of  which  under  given  circumstances  you  can  always  rely. 
Just  as  men  like  to  show  off  a  fine  echo  in  a  paiiicular  spot,  and 
will  elicit  it  day  after  day  to  the  admiration  of  their  different  guests, 
so  they  like  to  show  off  the  flashes  of  temper  with  which  a  friend 
answera  the  ap])lication  of  the  well-known  irritant.  The  pleasure 
in  it  is  almost  like  the  professional  pleasure  with  which  a  medical 
practitioner  sees  the  blister  rise  when  he  has  applied  the  plaster, 
or  the  chemist,  when  he  has  predicted  the  liquidation  of  a  gas,  dis- 
plays tlie  result  of  the  pressure  he  has  applied.  In  short,  these 
irascible  tempers  verify  their  friends'  predictions  and  also  illus- 
trate their  power  of  ])laying  upon  <'haracter. — Frrreifjn  Magazine, 

How  immanly  it  is  thus  to  be  played  upon  is  well  illustrated  in 
Hamlet's  rebuke  of  Guildeustem. 

Uam, — Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Giiil. — My  lord,  I  canuot. 

Ifam.~l  pray  you. 

Ouil. — Ikilievc  iu<»,  I  cannot. 

Ham. — I  do  beneech  you. 

Guil.—l  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

JTam. — 'Tis  as  easy  an  lyint?  ;  govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thnmb, 
give  it  breath  with  your  inouih,  and  it  will  discoorso  most  eloquent  music  Look  yon, 
thew;  am  the  Rtop<i. 

ffutl. — Br4t  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the 
skill. 

//«>«.— Why,  look  you,  now,  how  unworthy  u  thing  you  make  of  me.    You  would  play 
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apoo  me ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  my»> 
tery ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  low(»t  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is 
much  music  excellent  voice  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  8*  blood, 
do  you  think  that  I  am  easier  to  be  playod  en  than  a  pipe  ? 

But  temper  uncontrolled  is  more  than  weakness. 

Fiery  words  are  the  hot  blast  that  iiiflames  the  fuel  of  our  pas- 
sionate nature,  and  formulated  doctrine  a  hedge  that  confines  the 
discursive  wandering  of  the  thoughts.  In  a  personal  altercation 
it  is  most  often  the  stimulus  men  give  themselves  bj  stinging  words 
that  impels  them  to  violent  acts,  and  in  argumentative  discussion 
we  find  the  most  convincing  support  to  our  conclusions  in  the  in- 
ternal echo  of  the  dogmas  we  have  ourselves  pronounced.  Hence, 
extreme  circumspection  in  the  use  of  vituperative  language,  and  in 
the  adoption  of  phrases  implying  particular  opinions,  is  not  less  a 
prudential  than  a  moral  duty  ;  and  it  is  equally  imi)ortant  that  we 
strength -^n  in  ourselves  kindly  symjmthies,  generous  impulses, 
noble  aims,  and  lofty  aspiration,  by  habitual  freedom  in  their  ex- 
pression ;  and  that  we  confirm  ourselves  in  the  great  political,  so- 
cial, mora],  and  religious  truths,  to  which  calm  investigation  has 
led  us,  as  final  conclusions,  by  embodying  them  in  forms  of  sound 
words.— Mabsh. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Advantages  and  dangers,  p.  62. 

Contradiction  not  argument,  pp.  02-67. 

Difficulty  of  proving  our  beliefs,  p.  64. 
Strife  for  truth,  not  victory,  p.  67. 

SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

a.  Be  always  ready  to  listen,  p.  69. 

b.  Concede  all  that  is  unessential,  p.  69. 

Legal  cross-examination,  pp.  70,  71. 
e.   Stop  when  no  approach  is  making  to  truth,  p.  72. 

1.  Never  comjK»l  discussion,  p.  72. 

2.  Avoid  discussion  with  those  unfitted,  p.  73. 
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3.  Avoid  discussion  too  weighty  for  the  occasion,  p.  74. 

4.  Do  not  introduce  a  known  hobby,  p.  75. 

d.  Yield  gracefully  when  convinced,  p.  76. 

Wrong  to  be  always  right,  p.  76. 

e.  Keep  good-natured,  pp.  77-79. 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONa 

Is  the  cobbler's  rule  (page  267)  a  correct  one  ? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Foreign  Magazine  (page  78)  that  a  fiery  temper 
obtains  sympathy,  and  are  tlie  reasons  given  for  this  sufficient  ? 
What  portion  of  the  chapter  do  the  following  lines  illustrate  ? 

The  Centipede  was  happy  quite. 

Until  the  Toad,  in  fun, 

Said,  **Pray  which  leg  goes  after  which?" 

That  worked  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 

She  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch, 

Considering  how  to  run. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STORY-TELLING. 

It  bM  often  been  my  lot,  in  preacbing  to  a  nutio  oongregation,  to  be  told  by  my 
beftrer%  by  onmutAkable  ontwarU  signs  wbich  every  preacher  oughc  to  be  quick  to  recog- 
nize, that  I  have  been  ranning  too  long  in  one  groove.  On  such  occasions  I  generally 
use  at  the  end  of  my  period  the  cabalistic  formuU,  Xoio  I  am  going  to  UU  you  a  story. 
It  is  like  the  adjutant's  cry  of  **  ''ttentiou  I  *'  to  the  regiment  standing  at  ease ;  it  is  the 
nnlaillng  **  Open  sesame "  to  blinking  eyes ;  it  acta  as  the  sound  of  Bln<:her's  guns  at 
Waterloo,  and  gives  the  victory  at  once  to  virtue  and  wakefulnet»  in  those  struggling 
hearers  whoee  whole  reserve  of  vital  power  has  been  engaged  by  nature  in  the  huge  ef- 
fort of  digesting  their  one  weekly  dinner  worthy  of  the  name. — Blackuct. 

As  Illustration  In  Argument. — The  mind  may 
reach  a  given  truth  either  by  studying  cause  and  effect,  or 
by  perceiving  an  analogy.  The  first  method  requires 
trained  faculties,  and  demands  close  attention.  The  latter 
is  natural  to  every  human  being,  and  demands  only  com- 
parison. Hence  illustration  is  a  main  resource  in  argu- 
ment. He  who  has  at  hand  an  apt  story  will  carry  con- 
viction where  logic  would  fail. 

Of  course,  a  story  carries  weight  in  argument  only  so  far  as  it 
accords  with  general  experience.  A  country  deacon,  riding  to 
church  with  his  daughter,  saw  two  strange  boys  making  for  the 
brook  with  fishing-poles. 

**My  boys,"  the  deacon  said  solemnly,  **I  knew  two  boys  who 
went  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  one  of  them  was  drowned." 

" Pooh,  that's  nothing,"  was  the  indifferent  reply ;  **  I  knew  an 
old  man  who  went  to  ride  with  a  young  woman  on  Sunday,  and 
they  were  both  struck  by  lightning." 

Anecdotes  Only  Adjuncts  of  Conversation. 

— In  genera]  society  stories  are  told  less  frequently  to  con- 
vince an  opponent  than  to  promote  hilarity.     When  sub- 
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jects  of  general  interest  seem  toliave  been  exhausted  they 
are  sometimes  a  substitute  for  conversation ;  but  usually 
they  should  be  only  adjuncts,  suggested  by  something  al- 
ready said,  and  serving  to  illustrate  it.  The  professional 
story-teller,  especially  the  man  with  some  two  or  three 
stock  stories,  is  commonly  as  dreaded  as  he  is  despised. 

Doddingtou  falling  asleei>  one  day  in  the  company  of  Sir  Bich- 
artl  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  and  others,  one  of  the  party  reproached 
him  for  his  drowsiness.  He  replied  that  he  had  lost  nothing,  for 
he  could  re^x^at  all  that  Lord  Cobham  liad  been  saying ;  and  \i  hen 
challenged  to  do  so,  he  repeated  a  story  whi(?h  Lord  Cobham  could 
but  confess  ho  had  just  told,  and  told  no  better.  **  And  yet,"  said 
Doddington,  *'  I  did  not  hear  one  word  of  it ;  I  went  to  sleep  be- 
cause I  knew  you  always  told  this  story  at  about  this  time." 

On  an  occasion  when  Colonel  Ban^e  brought  forward  a  motion 
on  the  British  navy,  Lord  North  said  to  a  friend  of  his  sitting  next 
him  :  **Now  Barre  will  give  us  our  naval  history  from  the  l>egin- 
ning,  not  forgetting  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  Armada.  All  that 
is  nothing  to  mo,  so  let  me  sleep  on,  and  wake  me  when  we  come 
near  our  own  times."  His  friend  at  length  aroused  him,  when 
Lord  Noi-th  exclaimed:  "Where  are  we?"  "At  the  battle  of 
LaHogue,  my  Lord.''  **0,  my  dear  friend,"  said  North,  **you 
have  waked  me  a  centun'  too  soon." 

Especially  contemptible  is  he  who  watches  for  opportu- 
nity so  to  turn  the  subject  as  to  introduce  his  anecdote,  and 
who  thinks  nothing  of  breaking  into  a  conversation  inter- 
esting and  j)rofitable,  provided  he  thereby  get  an  opening 
for  his  pet  story. 

All  old  gentleman  whose  favorite  anecdote  was  about  a  gfun,  and 
who  found  it  difficult  to  (establish  anv  natural  connection  between 
it  and  whatever  happened  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation,  used  to 
stamp  loudly  upon  the  floor  and  exckim  :  **  Bless  me,  what's  that? 
a  gun  ?  By  the  way,  talking  of  guns,  ..."  And  then  he  told 
his  8tor\'. 

Men  so  obtuse  are  a2>t  to  miss  the  ix)int  of  the  stories  they  tell. 
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A  man  at  dinner  where  a  servant  dropped  a  dish  of  tongue  ol> 
serving  that  a  great  laugh  was  created  when  the  liost  remarked, 
"Merely  a  lapsus  litigiue,''  straightway  prepared  a  dinner,  invited 
his  guests,  and  instructed  his  servant  to  let  fall  the  roast  mutton. 
The  servant  did  so,  and  as  the  guests  turned  the  host  exclaimed, 
"  Only  a  ictpsus  iingucp,  ha !  ha !  h — ; "  and  then  he  paused,  won- 
dering why  nobody  else  laughed. 

From  Buch  temptations  he  will  be  relieved  who  consults 
not  his  own  glorification  but  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
pany. He  will  be  prompted  only  to  such  stories  as  nat- 
urally sug^st  themselves,  and  as  are  fitted  to  promote  the 
discussion  or  the  pleasant  feeling  of  the  moment. 

Adaptation  to  the  Time  and  the  Company. 

— He  will  be  especially  wary  of  giving  offence.  However 
humorous  and  apt  may  be  the  story,  he  will  withhold  it  if 
it  seem  likely  to  wound  the  feelings  or  to  shock  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  anyone  present.  Kot  only  will  he  scrupulously 
avoid  any  approach  to  irreverence  or  indelicacy  (see  page 
29),  but  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  history  and 
prejudices  of  those  present  (see  page  18). 

Stories  Shouid  Not  be  Aiiowed  to  Weary. — 

Stories  are  usually  pungent  in  proportion  as  they  are  con- 
densed. Sir  William  Temple  says  that  there  used  to 
be  at  the  inns  of  Scotland  tale-tellers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  lull  restless  travellers  to  sleep  with  stories  of  giants 
and  dwarfs.  One  should  have  enough  oratorical  power  to 
perceive  whether  he  is  retaining  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience.  If  their  attention  is  roused  by  his  beginning, 
and  if  he  perceives  no  signs  that  the  story  is  an  old  one  to 
liis  hearers,  he  may  elaborate  and  dwell  upon  details  till  he 
has  made  the  scene  as  vivid  as  life,  and  holds  his  listeners 
trembling  with  eagerness  for  tlie  climax. 
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It  is  not  because  stories  are  long  that  they  weary.  John  B. 
Gough  will  spend  ten  minutes  upon  an  anecdote  which  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  told  in  five  lines.  Once  sure  that  it  is  appropriate, 
and  that  the  point  will  penetrate,  he  will  give  his  imagination  rein 
and  surround  the  incident  with  a  wealth  of  details.  But  he  will 
be  sure  that  every  one  of  these  details  shall  deepen  the  interest  of 
the  audience  and  heighten  the  climax. 

When  one's  story  is  coldly  received,  or  when  tlie  interest 
first  wakened  begins  to  wane,  one  should  hasten  to  con- 
clude it,  and  if  it  falls  flat  should  neither  repeat  nor  ex- 
plain. If  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  the  narration  by 
some  accident  or  rudeness,  one  should  not  return  to  one's 
story  unless  invited  to  do  so.  We  must  never  forget  that 
a  story  should  be  told,  not  for  our  sake,  but  for  that  of  the 
company,  and  that  the  company  is  the  best  judge  whether 
it  wants  to  listen. 

Stories   Should    be  Artisticaiiy   Told.— Most 

failures  in  story-telling  result  from  lack  of  preparation. 
One  forgets  or  altogether  misses  the  point.  lie  remembers 
that  he  laughed  over  something  he  once  heard  told,  and  he 
tries  to  repeat  it  without  a  clear  notion  of  where  the  laugh 
came  in.  Perhaps  the  fun  lay  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  story  was  told,  which  cannot  be  reproduced ;  or 
in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  speaker,  which  cannot  be 
imitated ;  or  in  the  liilariousness  of  the  moment,  which  is 
now  wanting. 

But  oftenest  the  fault  is  in  failure  to  recover  the  art 
with  which  the  story  was  told — the  quiet  introduction," 
the  unobtrusive  but  skilful  arrangement  of  details,  every- 
thing being  omitted  that  did  not  bear  on  the  conclusion, 
and  everv  incident  so  introduced  as  to  accumulate  interest 
till  the  climax  was  sprung  upon  the  hearers  just  as  their 
attention  w^as  stretched  to  the  utmost. 
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An  artistic  bit  of  story-telling  is  Sydney  Smith's  reference  to 
Mrs.  Partington  in  a  speech  on  the  **  Reform  Bill,"  delivered  at 
Taunton : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the  lords 
to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  IVIrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height, 
the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible 
storm  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  tnindling  her  mop, 
squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's 
spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  un- 
equal. The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease,  be  quiet  and  steady. 
You  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington." 

Contrast  with  this  the  following  : 

Mark  Twain,  writing  upon  Franklin,  aays :  *'He  waa  twins,  baring  been  bom  Rlmnl- 
tanecNxaly  in  two  boufies  in  Boston."  There  is  an  unconscious  organic  amnmption  that 
both  hoasea,  since  people  insist  npon  both,  must  have  been  the  spots  of  his  birth.  If  so 
the  births  in  ttie  two  houses  must  have  been  simultaneous,  but  the  two  Franklins  not 
identical.  Of  course,  then,  they  most  have  been  twins.  .  .  .  Bnt  I  am  reminded  of  a 
famous  wit  who,  after  viewing  the  Siamese  twins  for  awhile,  quietly  remarked,  '*  Broth- 
ens  I  suppose.^* —  WeM'a  TTM,  Humor^  and  Shal»pere. 

Mark  that  in  the  first  half  of  this  jmragraph  Mr.  Weiss,  by  en- 
deavoring to  explain  the  humor,  lets  it  entii'ely  escape.  It  is  the 
precise  point  of  the  joke  that  the  two  Franklins  (ire  identical,  and 
that  he  (not  they)  was  twins.  And  in  the  second  lialf  the  story  is 
spoiled  by  making  a  wit  say  that  the  Siamese  twins  were  probably 
brothers.  That  particular  kind  of  remark  is  funny  only  when  it  is 
a  blunder — a  bull,  as  it  is  uauallv  called.  The  zest  of  the  incon- 
gruity  is  lost  when  the  speaker  liimself  perceives  it  and  bases  his 
remark  upon  it.  How  much  funnier  is  the  story  of  the  learned 
professor  who  made  the  Siamese  twins  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  to 
his  students  upon  the  beneficence  of  Providence.  *  *  Here  they  are, " 
he  said,  "attached  indissolubly  to  each  other,  obliged  to  share 
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each  with  the  other  every  joy,  every  sorrow,  every  act  of  life.  How 
kind  the  dispensation,  then,  that  makes  them  brothers.  Suppose 
tliey  had  been  boi*n  strangers  to  each  other,  how  intolerable  would 
snch  an  intimacy  have  become." 

Accuracy  in  Details.— Whether  the  story  be  of 
what  we  liave  seen  or  of  w^hat  we  liave  heard,  much  of  its 
effect  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  told. 

Nothing  can  be  ruder  or  more  indicative  of  a  small  mind  than  to 
interrupt  a  story- eller  with  a  correction  of  some  misstatement  that 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue  ;  yet  the  fact  that  such  in- 
terruptions are  common  shows  how  instinctively  the  mind  watches 
for  these  errors.  Consequently  the  habit  should  be  formed  of 
omitting  what  one  is  not  sure  of.  If  you  know  an  anecdote  is  Tom 
Hood's  it  may  make  it  more  interesting  to  say  so  ;  but  if  you  are 
not  sure,  yet  say  so,  perha|)s  half  your  hearers  will  remember  that 
it  is  Charles  Lamb's,  and  will  be  more  intent  on  assuring  themselves 
that  you  have  made  a  mistake  than  upon  observing  the  pertinence 
of  tha  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  begin  : 

**  That  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  Tom  Hood's — or,  it  may  be,  of 
Charles  Lamb's,  or  possibly  of  Douglas  Jerrold's — though  I  don't 
think  it  sounds  much  like  him,  because  he  was  always  so  biting — 
suckled  on  a  lemon,  somebody  said — ^but  then  one  forgets  which 
man  said  these  things,  and  after  all  it  doesn't  matter  much ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  very  good,  and  I  think  it  was  Tom  Hood's,"  etc.,  not 
Mrs.  Nickleby  herself  could  more  effectually  make  herself  weari- 
some. 

Moreover,  these  details  are  often  tlic  charm  of  tlie  story. 
P'ew  are  so  accustomed  to  analyze  their  impressions  as  to 
be  sure  just  which  are  the  elements  of  incongruity  that 
make  a  situation  amusing ;  bnt  those  who  observe  mi* 
nutcly  and  recall  frequently  the  peculiarities  of  the  occa- 
sion will  impart  a  vividness  to  the  narrative  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

Few  stories  are  w^ell  told  the  first  time,  because  it  is  only 
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after  an  nnsatisfactory  telling  that  one  begins  to  I'ealize 
that  like  any  other  work  of  art  a  story  deserves  delicate 
workmanship.  Effectiveness  is  often  sought  by  means  of 
exaggeration,  but  this  is  easily  detected.  The  artist  ad- 
heres precisely  to  the  facts,  but  shows  his  skill  in  omit- 
ting none  that  ai*e  essential  to  the  effect,  and  in  admitting 
no  others. 

Mimicry  is  usually  to  be  shunned.  It  is  seldom  agreeable  ex- 
cept when  instinctive — ^when  the  imagination  recalls  the  scene  so 
vividly  that  the  speaker  unconsciously  adopts  what  is  distinctive  in 
the  manner  of  the  person  represented.  Much  of  what  is  meant  for 
mimicry  is  simply  buffoonery,  unworthy  of  the  monkey  that  accom- 
panies a  hand-organ. 

Simplicity  of  Narration.— Much  of  the  effect  of 
story-telling  depends  upon  the  simplicity  of  it.  There 
should  be  no  such  preamble  as,  "  Well,  the  best  thing  1 

ever  heard  was ,"  or,  "  If  you  want  to  laugh  just  listen 

to  this ."  The  less  expectation  is  raised  at  the  begin- 
ning the  readier  will  be  the  appreciation  at  the  end.  Even 
when  introducing  another's  story  we  should  beware  of 
embarrassing  him  by  promising  too  much  for  him. 

In  like  manner  one  should  avoid  preliminary  chuckling. 
While  it  would  be  cruel,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  to  deprive 
the  story-teller  of  any  participation  in  the  merriment  he 
excites,  he  should  be  sure  the  merriment  has  been  excited 
before  he  participates  in  it,  or  he  may  find  that  his  laugh  is 
a  solo.  If,  however,  he  has  told  his  story  well,  and  held 
the  interest  of  his  audience,  when  the  climax  comes  he 
may  sometimes  lead  the  laugh  that  follows,  though  often 
the  effect  is  heightened  if  he  can  maintain  an  unmoved 
gravity. 

There  is  a  look  by  which  a  man  shows  when  he  is  going  to  say 
a  ipopd  thing,  and  a  look  when  he  has  said  it. — Emsbson* 
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The  difficulty  is  that  such  looks,  by  showing  that  the  speaker 
has  pronounced  judgment  on  his  remark,  deprive  ns  of  the  privilege 
of  passing  judgment,  our  lightful  prerogative  as  listeners.  This  we 
are  apt  to  resent,  and  to  withhold  or  give  reluctantly  the  applause 
really  deserved  by  the  remark  itself. 

Cautions. — No  dishonest  artifices  should  be  employed, 
like  inserting  new  names  into  old  stories  and  passing  them 
off  as  personal  experience.  If  the  anecdote  be  an  old  one 
say  so,  but  do  not  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  pretending 
yourself  to  have  seen  what  you  have  only  heard  or  read 
about. 

Above  all  things  never  retell  a  story  just  offered,  no 
matter  how  nnicli  better  vou  can  do  it :  nor  let  it  be  seen 
by  your  manner  that  you  have  heard  it  before,  however 
familiar.  Nor  should  one  strive  to  eclipse  a  story  just  told 
by  another  of  like  import,  but  should  supplement  it  only 
when  one  has  at  hand  another  that  will  heighten  the  effect 
of  that  just  told. 

How  far  one  may  be  personal  and  touch  on  private  mat- 
ters in  public  is  a  question  of  great  delicacy,  and  piust  be 
left  to  individual  judgment.  When  happily  done,  it  pro- 
duces the  very  highest  effect.  With  an  illustration,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences. 

I  was  at  a  Lotus  CInb  dinner  recently  and  a  pretty  well-known  journalist,  being  called 
on  for  **  a  f>peech  I  a  speech !  ""  after  the  uproarious  habit  of  that  intellectual  circus,  roee 
and  told  a  story.  "  It  might  be  called/*  said  he,  with  a  My  look  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
where  sat  in  preKiilential  majesty  a  rather  corpulent,  slightly  bald,  middle-aged  man , 
••  it  might  be  called  'How  I  got  into  a  magazine.'  ^  Then  he  changed  to  the  other  foot, 
blunbed  slightly,  leaned  on  his  fork,  and  stiid  : 

**  I  had  an  article  once  which  I  thought  would  make  six  pages  in  a  magaxiiie — If  it 
got  a  chance.  I  concluded  to  give  the  Atlantic  Monthly  the  benefit  of  it,  because  that 
was  a  Btiperb  creation  of  the  human  intellect  and  ought  to  lie  encouraged.  [Smiles  and 
raps  on  the  table.]  I  sent  it  to  that  periodical,  saying  that  it  was  my  maiden  effort,  and 
asking  the  editor  to  sond  me  the  $100  by  draft  or  money  order.  In  three  weeks  it  came 
back,  to  my  utter  amazement,  with  the  printed  notice  that  it  was  excellent,  but  not 
adapted,  etc.  I  saw  that  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  was  a  fool.  [Cheers  around  the  table 
and  cries  of  satirical  approval.]  I  sent  it  to  another  well  known  magazine,  offering  it 
for  950.    It  came  back  in  two  months,  just  when  I  was  looking  for  It  to  appear.    Tbot 
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DMCasintt,  toot  wm  evidently  a  failoie  I  I  thea  sent  it  (price  9I6)  to  a  flrst-daae  weekly, 
that  printed  jott  nich  things  as  my  eketch,  *  Mary  Wanley's  Guide/  but  not  half  as  well 
written.  [Cheers  and  encouraging  remarks.]  Again  it  was  sent  back.  [Laughter.]  I 
conld  not  nndorstand  it.  I  could  not  believe  that  our  periodical  literature  was  decaying 
•o  fast.  I  offered  it  to  another  journalist  for  nothing,  telling  him  that  I  was  a  beginner, 
that  this  was  tha  first  effort  of  the  sort  I  had  ever  offered  to  anybody,  and  I  watched 
his  face  as  he  examined  it  suspiciously,  and  finally  returned  it  to  me,  saying  that  the 
lAyle  was  &ulty ;  the  idea  was  good,  though  it  might  have  been  UHcd  heretofore ;  but 
with  study  and  careful  practice  I  would  make,  perbapR,  in  time,  etc.     [Laughter.] 

**  I  was  mad,  gentlemen  I  '''*  said  the  speaker  amid  the  roars  of  the  company,  and 
leaning  on  the  chair  with  his  other  hand,  he  went  on:  ''Something  heroic  mnst  be 
done  1  Two  yoaw  haJ  passed.  It  was  now  1871.  I  resolved  to  storm  the  citadel.  I 
borrowed  my  brother's  sealskin  overcoat,  so  as  to  look  as  impeding  as  possible,  and 
struck  for  an  illustrated  magazine  I  had  not  tried ;  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  world.  The  doorkeeper  stood  briskly  aside  a^  I  went  in  and  asked  for  the  editor, 
whose  name  I  did  not  then  know.  I  was  speedily  ufthered  into  the  prcwnce  of  a  }Oung 
man  who  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  inquired  my  buj^inesx.  *  To  see  the  editor.*  He 
would  examine  my  manuscript.  *Very  well,'  I  said,  still  standing.  *I  must  have  an 
answer  in  fifteen  minutes,  as  I  leave  on  the  next  train  for  Boston.'  He  parleyed,  but  I 
was  severe  and  taciturn,  and  reached  for  the  manuscript  which  he  had  taken.    *  I  will 

see  Mr.  ,'  said  he,  naming  the  editor  himself.    The  latter  appeared.    '  We  will  i=end 

this  to  you  by  mail,'  said  he,  '  if  it  is  not  umxI.'  *  I  can  leovo  it  with  you  only  fifteen 
minntes,'  I  replied.  He  looked  surprised  and  glanced  at  the  title.  *  Yon  can  surely 
leave  it  one  night,'  he  expoatulated.  '  No,'  I  rejoined  resolutely,  '  I  have  other  uhcs  for 
it.'  In  that  I  suppose  he  scented  the  opposition  house,  for  ho  took  off  hiH  overcoat  (he 
was  just  going  home)  and  said  :  *  I  will  look  it  over  now.'     [Cheers  around  the  table.] 

*'  Ho  was  a  fine  looking  mac  as  he  sat  there  in  the  dying  twiliifht— [Cries  of  'Oh !  * 
*Ahl']— a  rather  corpulent,  slightJy-bald,  middle-aged  man  (at  this  the  company 
turned  toward  the  presiding  officer,  who  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  then  they 
roared  with  glee),  and  he  looked  up  in  about  ten  minntc!>.  and  mid :  '  I  will  take  this 

;  Mr.  Oliver,  please  make  out  a  check  for  f  60.*     *  What  ? '  I  asked,  '  $50  ?  my  price 

is  $185.'  '  Ah  I '  said  he,  passing  the  manuscript  to  me,  *  it  is  more  than  we  ever  pay 
anybody,  except  famous  writers.'  I  delivered  a  stately  bow,  took  the  roll  of  imper,  and 
turned  out  of  the  door.  *  Well ! '  said  he,  calling  to  me,  *  we'll  Uke  it  at  $125 ; '  and 
Mr.  Oliver  made  out  my  check.  [Cheers  and  roars  of  laughter.  The  man  at  the  head  of 
the  table  had  turned  a  sort  of  indigo  blue.] 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  or  the  best  of  It,"  said  the  narrator,  **that  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  that  sketch  during  all  these  reven  years ! '' 

The  Lotus  Club  hall  rang  with  cheers  and  laughter,  for  his  manner  of  telling  the 
story  was  indescribably  droll,  and  then  all  parties  turned  towanl  the  presiding  officer, 
who  was  recognized  as  the  hero  of  the  narrative. 

He  roee  slowly  to  hU  feet ;  the  bine  went  out  of  hit*  face,  and  even  the  scarlet  turned 
to  the  rosy  flush  which  is  habitual  to  it,  and  he  smiled  cheerfully  by  the  time  the  cheers 
and  gnfCawR  which  greeted  him  had  died  away. 

•*The  fact  is*'  he  began  deprccatingly,  and  then  there  was  another  great  roar  of 
laughter.  *•  Yes ;  I  well  remember  the  circumstances.  I  accepted  the  skotch  to  keep  its 
writer  from  inflicting  it  on  some  weaker  magazine.  [Loud  InuKhter.]  Our  house  is  rich. 
I  can  afford  to  stand  in  the  breach.  If  it  were  not  for  the  work  we  do  in  bury- 
ing articles  capable  of  injury,  the  mortality  among  magazines  wonid  be  Incalculable, 
[lianghter  and  cheers.]    Yes,  gentlemen,  when  o  person  with  a  flighty  temperament 
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oomes  in  panghter]  we  exert  every  nerve  to  Ket  posaesidon  of  hie  nmnaecript  to  prevent 
the  desolation  that  might  otherwise  ennie.  [Cheen  and  jingling  of  glaivee.]  Bnch  an 
article  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  inadrertently  print  iL  [Obeers  and 
cries  of  '  Hear !  hear ! ']    We  lock  it  up  in  a  strong  safe.** 

Thu  company,  led  by  the  journaliRt,  who  bhibhod  again  at  his  awkward  position,  then 
drank  to  the  flagai'ionR  magazine,  while  the  editor  went  on  seriouRly  to  my  that  he  had 
eight  immense  flro-proof  safeii  full  of  Ktorie^  nnd  other  raanuscripU  that  had  been  bonght 
and  paid  for.  Home  of  the  matter  extending  back  many  years.  *'  If  nobody  should  write 
a  word  for  the  body  of  our  magasine  for  the  next  ten  years,**  he  said,  **  it  would  appear 
TOgnlarly  every  month,  and  I  doubt  if  its  quality  would  be  at  all  impaired.**— J^.  T.  Letter 
to  the  Inter- Ocean. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Use  of  stories  in  argument,  p.  81. 

In  conversation  should  be  only  adjuncts,  p.  81. 

Should  be  adapted  to  place  and  company,  p.  83. 
Should  not  be  allowed  to  weary,  p.  b3. 
Should  be  artistically  told,  pp.  84-86. 
Accurate  in  details,  p.  80. 
Told  simply,  p.  87. 

CAUTIONS. 

Do  not  touch  up  an  old  story  as  new,  p.  88. 
Never  retell  a  story  just  told,  p.  88. 
Personal  and  private  allusions,  pp.  88-90. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONa 

Are  the  rules  for  newspaper  writing  (pages  192  to  193)  applicable  to 
story-telling  ?  What  improvement  can  you  suggest  in  the  manner  of 
telling  any  of  the  stories  in  this  or  the  preceding  chapter  y  Which  of 
the  following  stories  is  the  best  told  ?  W'hat  improvement  can  you  sug- 
gest in  any  of  them  f  What  changes  would  you  make  in  telling  instead 
of  reading  them  y 

PERSEVERANCE. 

King  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  while  re- 
connoitering  the  army,  lay  down  in  a  barn.  In  the  morning,  still  reclin- 
ing on  his  couch  of  straw,  lie  saw  a  sj)ider  climbing  up  one  of  the  rafters. 
The  insect  fell,  but  immediately  made  a  second  attempt  to  ascend  ;  and 
with  regret  the  hero  saw  the  spider  fall  a  second  time.  It  made  a  third 
unsuccessful  attempt,  and  with  much  interest  and  concern  the  monarch 
saw  the  spider  baffled  in  its  aim  twelve  times.  But  the  thirteenth  at- 
tempt was  succe.ssful,  and  the  king,  starting  up,  exclaimed,  **Tliis  in- 
significant spider  has  taught  me  patience,  and  I  will  follow  its  example. 
Have  I  not  been  twelve  times  defeated  by  the  enemy's  superior  force  ? 
On  one  more  fight  hangs  the  independence  of  my  country."    In  a  few 
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dajs  his  anticipations  were  realized  by  his  glorious  victory  at  the  battle 
of  Bannookburn. 

A  boy's  ambition. 

A  few  days  ago  Justice  of  the  Peace  John  Weber  took  his  little  son 
down  to  Toledo  on  an  excursion.  Tlie  lad  interviewed  the  man  at  the 
wheel  and  gathered  much  information  relative  to  the  business  of  steam- 
boating,  l-resently  his  father  joined  him  on  the  hurricane  deck  and 
asked  him  how  he  was  enjoying  himself.  **  First-rate,"  was  the  enthu- 
siastic reply,  **  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  steamboat  man,  papa."  **  All  right,"  re- 
sponded the  **  judge,"  '*  but  you'll  have  to  study  navigation,  astronomy, 
and  divers  other  sciences,  in  order  to  become  a  good  one."  The  lad  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  but  appeared  to  be  revolving  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  half  an  hour  later,  he  remarked  with  much 
gravity,  '*  Papa,  I  guess  I  won't  be  a  steamboat  man.  I'd  rather  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  you  don't  have  to  know  anything  for  that." — De- 
troit Free  Prtss. 

Professor  (to  student) — ^'Tou  wish  me  to  give  you  a  recommenda- 
tion ?  I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  you  at  any  of  my  lectures." 
Student — **  Ah,  professor,  you  evidently  confound  me  with  another  man 
who  looks  very  much  like  me,  and  who,  it  is  true,  has  never  attended 
your  lectures."  Professor — "Yes,  yes,  very  likely."  (Gives  him  the 
recommendation. ) 

pedantic  cuiticism. 

"And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy,  last  night?"  '*0h! 
against  all  rule,  my  lord;  most  ungrammatically !  betwixt  the  substan- 
tive and  the  adjective,  which  should  agree  together  in  number,  case, 
and  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thus — stopping  as  if  the  point  wanted 
settling ;  and  betwixt  the  nominative  case,  wliich  your  lordship  knows 
should  govern  the  verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen 
times,  three  seconds  and  three-fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  lord,  each 
time."  "Admirable  grammarian  !  but  in  suspending  his  voice,  was  the 
sense  suspended  likewise  ?  did  no  expression  of  attitude  or  countenance 
fill  up  the  chasm  t  was  the  eye  silent  ?  did  you  narrowly  look  ?  "  "I 
looked  only  at  the  stop-watch,  my  lord"  "Excellent  observer"! — 
Sterne. 

OVEnUEACHED. 

A  wealthy  man  died  suddenly  without  leaving  any  will.  The  widow, 
desirous  of  securing  the  whole  of  the  property,  concealed  her  husband's 
death,  and  persuaded  a  poor  shoemaker  to  take  his  place.  Accordingly 
he  was  closely  muf&ed  in  bed,  as  if  he  was  very  sick,  and  a  lawyer  was 
called  in  to  write  the  will.  The  shoemaker  in  a  feeble  voice  bequeathed 
half  of  the  property  to  the  widow.  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the  re- 
mainder," asked  the  lawyer.  "The  remainder,"  replied  he,  "  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  poor  little  shoemaker  across  the  street,  who  has 
been  a  good  neighbor  and  a  deserving  man." 


niAPTETl  VII. 

AS   TO    BEING   FUNNY. 


Tbe  music  that  can  deepest  reach. 
And  cure  all  ill,  ia  cordial  speech ; 
Mark  thy  wisdom  with  delight, 
Toy  with  the  bow,  yet  hit  the  white. 
Of  all  wit's  uses,  the  main  one 
Is  to  live  well  with  who  has  none.~ 


Need  of  Relaxation. — Eeproaclied  for  frolicking 
with  his  children,  ^sop  pointed  to  an  unbent  bow,  and 
asked  how  long  it  would  be  an  effective  weapon  if  kept  con- 
stantly strung.  Disraeli  tells  of  the  Jesuits  that  they  had 
a  standing  rule  that  after  two  hours'  study  the  mind  should 
take  some  relaxation,  however  trifling.  Petavius  used  to 
twirl  his  chair  for  five  minutes,  Ilichelieu  jumped  with  his 
servant  to  try  which  could  reach  the  higher  point  on  the 
wall,  and  Samuel  Clarke  used  to  leap  over  chairs  and  tables. 

A  young  prelate  was  sent  with  a  message  to  the  stem  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  By  a  blunder  of  a  servant  he  was  adndtted  to  the  august 
presence  luiannoimced,  and  to  his  consternation  he  surprised  the 
great  man  amusing  himself  by  jumping  over  articles  of  fumitura 
For  a  moment  the  cmban*assment  was  mutual,  but  the  young 
courtier  soon  recovered  himself.     **  I  will  bet  vour  eminence  two 

« 

gold  pieces  that  I  can  beat  that  jump,"  he  exclaimed,  pulling  oflf 
his  shoes  as  if  eager  for  the  sport.  The  Cardinal  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  the  two  contested  like  school-boys.  The  young  man 
lost  his  wager,  but  won  the  lasting  favor  of  the  haughtiest  dig^taiy 
in  Europe. 

But  the  relaxation  most  universal  among  men  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  ludicrous. 
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There  is  no  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects  of 
wit  npon  the  different  character  of  men ;  than  to  observe  it  ex- 
panding caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing  coldness,  teaching 
age,  and  care,  and  pain  to  smile,  extorting  reluctant  gleams  of 
pleasure  from  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the  x>angs  of  grief. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through  the  coldness 
and  awkwardness  of  society,  gradually  bringing  men  nearer  to- 
gether, and  like  the  combined  force  of  Tn^e  and  oil,  giving  every 
man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining  countenance.  Genuine  and  inno- 
cent wit  like  this  is  surely  the  flavor  of  the  mind.  Man  could 
direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless 
food ;  but  Gkxl  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavor,  and  brightness,  and 
laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage, 
and  to  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marl. — Stdnbt 
Smith. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  LUDICROUS. 

Hobbes. — The  lowest,  narrowest  view  of  the  laughable 
is  presented  by  Hobbes,  and  is  characteristic  of  all  his  phi- 
losophy.    He  says : 

Laughter  is  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception 
of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  inferiority 
of  others  or  our  own  former  infirmity. 

The  insufficiency  of  this  explanation  is  well  pointed  out 
by  Campbell,  wlio  remarks : 

If  you  make  but  a  trifling  alteration  of  the  expression,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  wit  (which  often  turns  on  a  veiy  little  circumstance), 
without  altering  the  real  import  of  the  sentence  (a  thing  not  only 
possible  but  easy),  you  will  produce  the  same  opinion  and  the 
same  contempt,  and  consequently  will  give  the  same  subject  of 
triumph,  yet  without  the  least  tendency  to  laugh. 

Haven. — Even  Dr.  Haven,  who  points  out  that  it  can- 
not be  simply  the  conception  o{  inferiority  in  others  which 
causes  laughter,  since  if  it  were  so  the  proud,  self-conceited, 
and  supercilious  would  abound  in  that  genuine  and  hearty 
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merriment  which  in  fact  they  never  experience,  himself 
accepts  what  Ilobbes  considers  the  essence  of  the  ludicrous 
as  at  least  an  invariable  accompaniment.     Thus: 

The  person  laughing  is  always,  for  the  time  being,  superior,  in 
his  own  estimation,  at  least,  to  the  person  or  thing  laughed  at. 
It  is  some  awkwardness,  some  blunder,  some  defect  of  body,  mind, 
or  manner,  some  lack  of  sharpness  or  of  sense,  some  perceived  in- 
congruity between  the  true  character  or  position  of  the  individual 
and  his  present  circumstances,  that  excites  our  laughter  and  con- 
stitutes the  ludicrous. 

Haziitt  goes  further: 

The  ludicrous  is  when  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  ob- 
ject and  our  expectations,  heightened  by  some  deformity  or  incon- 
venience, tliat  is,  by  being  contrary  to  what  is  customary  or  de- 
sirable ;  as  the  ridiculous,  which  is  the  liighest  degree  of  the 
laughable,  is  that  which  is  contrary  not  only  to  custom,  but  to 
sense  and  reason. 

Bain  quotes  from  Quintilian  : 

A  saying  that  causes  laughter  is  generally  based  on  false  reason- 
ing, has  always  something  low  in  it,  is  often  pui'posely  sunk  into 
buffoonery,  is  nevei'  ?iono7*ahle  to  the  subject  of  it. 

Sir  Pliiiip  Sidney  argues  that  laughter  is  notw^holly 

agreeable : 

Delight  we  scarcely  do  but  in  things  that  have  a  conveniency  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  general  nature.  Laughter  almost  ever  cometh 
of  things  most  disproportioned  to  ourselves  and  nature.  Delight 
hath  a  joy  in  it,  oither  permanent  or  present ;  laughter  hath  only 
a  scornful  tickling. 

Laugliter  Not  Necessarily  Scornfui. — This 
last  phrase  at  once  embodies  and  refutes  this  class  of 
theories.  We  know  that  our  merriest  laughter  is  not 
scornful,  and  that  any  theory  that  so  represents  it  must 
be  erroneous. 
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For  instance,  good  Deacon  Robinson,  lieading  a  proces- 
sion of  Sunday-school  scholars  as  they  march  through  the 
aisles  of  a  crowded  church,  strikes  up,  ''  Hold  the  Fort," 
forgetful  that  the  second  stanza  will  begin : 

*'  See  the  mighty  htwts  advancing,  Satan  leading  on.^ 

When  that  line  is  reached  everybody  smiles.  But  tlie 
smile  is  directed,  not  at  the  deacon,  but  at  the  incongruity ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  incongruity  will  be  the  feeling  of 
amusement,  so  that  the  louder  the  laughter  the  more  em- 
phatic will  be  the  testimony  that  the  deacon's  life  is  ex- 
emplary. There  is  no  sudden  conception  of  inferiority  in 
the  deacon,  as  ITobbes  would  have  it.  The  audience  is  not 
rendered  superior  to  him,  even  in  its  own  estimation,  as 
Haven  would  make  us  believe.  The  laughter  is  not  the 
"  scornful  tickling  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  a  burst  of 
merriment,  in  whicli  the  deacon  himself  is  probably  the 
heartiest  to  join.  When  the  good  brother,  in  a  prayer- 
meeting,  attempted,  in  the  absence  of  the  chorister,  to 
start  the  hymn, 

**  I  love  to  gtoal  a  while  away/* 


and  after  beginning  several  times,  "I  love  to  steal ," 

"  I  love  to  steal ,"  "  I  love  to  steal ,"  found  it 

impossible  to  carry  on  the  tune,  and  broke  down,  it  was 
very  much  to  his  credit  if  his  fellow- worshippers  were 
simply  amused  ;  for  there  have  been  men  from  whom  that 
unpremeditated  avowal  would  produce  an  awkward  silence. 

When  a  bereaved  widower,  answering  a  condoling  friend  who 
asks  if  the  recent  death  was  not  sadden,  replies  doubtfully,  **  Well, 
yes,  rather,  for  her ; "  when  a  bashful  wedding-guest  wishes  the 
bride  many  happy  returns ;  when  a  college  professor,  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  fimeral  of  a  second  cousin,  tells  the 
student  he  supposes  he  shall  have  to  let  him  go,  but  that  he  really 
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wishes  it  were  a  nearer  relative ;  when  typographical  errors  give 
ns  a  list  of  awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  issued  "  by  order  of 
his  Boyal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Males  ;  **  report  that  a  cow  npon 
the  railway  track  was  litei-ally  cut  into  calves,  and  transform  a  fa- 
miliar sentence  in  the  Prayer-Book  from  **  We  Khali  all  be  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  "  into  ' '  We  shall  all  be  hanged  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye," — in  all  these  and  thousands  of  similar  instances 
there  is  in  our  laughter  no  ingredient  of  contempt.  We  simply 
perceive  an  incongruity  that  provokes  our  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  thoroughly  good-natured.  Those  who  see  in  such  in- 
stances a  disparagement  of  the  individual,  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  al)surd  in  conception  and  the  absurd  in  reality. 

Does  the  pupil  who  in  the  expression,  "Mrs.  Caudle*s  husband,'* 
parses  Mrs.  Caudle's  "  as  a  proper  feminine  noun,  third,  singular, 
possessive,  and  governed  by  husband,"  suppose  that  Mrs.  Caudle 
herself  was  governed  by  her  husband  ?  Not  if  he  has  been  taught 
to  distinguish  between  a  grammatical  relation  of  two  words  and  a 
real  relation  of  the  two  objects  that  the  words  represent.  No  more 
should  he  fail  to  see  that  it  is  one  thing  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  associating  a  ridiculous  idea  with  an  individual  and  quite 
another  to  laugh  at  the  individual  as  himself  ndiculous. 

The  keenest  thrusts  are  those  of  the  tongue.  The 
bitterest  enmity  may  wreak  itself  in  a  jest.  But  sarcasm, 
irony,  contempt,  are  not  essential  to  the  ludicrous.  Tlie 
truly  funny  is  impersonal.  "To  resolve  laughter  into 
an  expression  of  contempt,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  con- 
trary to  fact,  and  laughable  enough."  A  later  writer 
tells  us : 

That  a  gratified  sense  of  superiority  is  at  the  root  of  barbarous 
laughter  may  be  at  least  half  the  truth.  But  there  is  a  loving 
laugliter  in  which  the  only  recognized  superiority  is  that  of  the 
ideal  self,  the  God  within,  holding  the  mirror  and  the  scourge  for 
our  own  pettiness,  as  well  as  our  neighbor's. 

We  may  go  further  than  this.  Much  that  is  ludicrous 
is  sheer  nonsense.    De  Quincey  tells  us  how  Charles  Lamb 
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used  to  visit  him,  and  join  with  him  in  laughter  over  the 
silliest  conceits.     Leigh  Hunt  says  : 

"  The  difference  between  nonsense  not  worth  talking 
and  nonsense  worth  it  is  simply  this :  the  former  is  a  re- 
sult of  want  of  ideas  ;  the  latter  of  a  superabundance  of 
them." 

de  adds  that  nonsense,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  very 
sensible  thing  in  its  season,  and  is  confounded  with  the  other  only 
by  people  of  a  shallow  gravity  who  cannot  afford  to  joke.  **  These 
gentlemen,  he  says,  live  upon  credit  and  would  not  have  it  in- 
quired into.  They  are  grave,  not  because  they  see  or  feel  the  con- 
trast of  mirth,  for  then  they  would  feel  the  mirth  itself ;  but  be- 
cause gravity  is  their  safest  mode  of  behavior.  They  must  keep 
their  minds  sitting  still,  because  they  are  incapable  of  a  motion  that 
is  not  awkward.  They  are  waxen  images  among  the  li%dng,  the  de- 
ception is  undone  if  they  stir ;  or  hollow  vessels  covered  up, 
which  may  be  taken  for  full  ones ;  the  collision  of  wit  jars  against 
them,  and  strikes  out  against  their  hollowness." 

Nonsense  talked  by  men  of  wit  and  understanding  in  the  hour 
of  relaxation  is  of  the  very  finest  essence  of  conviviality,  and  a 
treat  delicious  to  those  who  have  the  sense  to  comprehend  it ;  but 
it  implies  a  trust  in  the  company  not  always  to  be  risked. — Dis- 
Baku. 

Herbert  Spencer. — A  wholly  different  account  of 
laughter  is  given  by  Mr.  Spencer.  He  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  a  given  amount  of  feeling  must  somewhere 
generate  an  equivalent  manifestation  of  force,  and  that  if 
of  the  channels  the  force  would  naturally  take,  one  or 
more  are  closed,  more  must  be  taken  by  the  other  chan- 
nels. He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  muscular  action  of 
laughter  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  purposeless.  The 
contractions  of  the  muscles  are  quasi-convulsive,  and  result 
simply  from  an  uncontrollable  discharge  of  energy  that 
takes  the  most  familiar  paths,  first  through  the  organs  of 
speech,  producing  a   smile;   and,  if  that  proves  insuffi- 
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cient,  through  the  organs  of  respiration,  prodncing  laugh- 
ter. 

Now,  why  ia  our  nervous  energy  prompted  to  escape  through 
these  paths  upon  certain  })erceptious  of  incong^ity  ? 

"It  is  an  inHufflcieiit  exi>lanation  that  in  them  oases  laughter  is  a  result  from  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  e^scaping  from  thu  restraint  of  grrave  feelings.  That  this  is  a  part 
cause  is  true.  DoubtlenK  very  often.  a8  Mr.  Bain  says,  *  it  is  the  coerced  form  of  serious- 
ness without  the  reality  that  gives  us  that  Ktiff  ptwitlon  from  which  a  contact  with  trivial- 
ity or  vulgarity  relicvcii  uh  to  our  upronrioius  delight/  And  in  ao  far  as  mirth  is  caused 
by  the  gush  of  ngret^blc  feeling  timt  follows  the  cessation  of  mental  strain  it  further  il- 
lustrates the  general  principle  above  act  forth. 

**  But  no  explanation  is  thus  aff<jnled  of  the  mirth  which  ensua  when  the  short  sileuce 
between  the  andante  and  allegro  of  one  of  Beoth  ven^s  symphonies  is  broken  by  a  loud 
sneeze.  In  this  and  hoMts  of  like  cases  the  mental  tension  is  not  coerced,  but  spontaneous 
— not  disagreeable,  but  agreeable ;  nnd  the  coming  impressions  to  which  the  attention  is 
directed  promise  a  gratification  which  few  if  any  desire  to  escape .  Hence,  when  the  un- 
lucky sneeze  occurs,  it  cannot  be  that  the  laughter  of  the  audience  is  due  simply  to  the 
release  from  an  irksorno  attitude  of  mind  ;  some  other  cause  must  be  sought. 

"  This  caurte  we  shall  arrive  at  by  carrj'ing  our  analysis  a  step  farther.  We  have  but 
to  consider  the  qurintity  of  feeling  that  exists  under  such  cir.  umstances,  and  then  to  ask 
what  are  the  conditions  that  determine  its  disc  harge,  to  at  once  reach  a  solution. 

"  Take  a  case.  Ton  are  sitting  in  a  theatre  abKorboil  in  the  progress  of  an  interesting 
drama.  Some  climax  has  been  reached  which  nronses  your  sympathies — say  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  hero  and  heroine  after  a  long  and  painful  misunderstanding.  The  feel- 
ings excited  by  this  scene  are  nut  of  a  kind  from  which  you  seek  relief,  but  arc,  on  the 
contrary,  a  relief  from  the  painful  feelings  with  which  you  have  witnessed  the  previous 
eirt.rAngement.  Moreover,  the  KeniimentH  these  fictitious  personage:  have  for  the  moment 
inspired  yon  with  are  not  such  as  would  load  you  to  rejoice  in  any  indignity  offered  to 
them,  but  rather  such  as  would  make  you  resent  the  indignity. 

*'  And  now,  while  yon  are  conUnnplating  the  reconciliation  with  a  pleasurable  sympathy 
there  appears  from  behind  the  {><.M>nes  a  tame  kid,  which,  hiving  stared  at  the  audience, 
walks  up  to  the  lovers  and  KnilTM  at  them.  Yon  cannot  help  joining  in  the  roar  which 
greets  this  contre'emptt  Inexplicable  as  it*  this  irrsfiistible  burst  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
pleasure  from  relative  in'^renso  of  » elf -importance  when  witnessing  the  hnmlUation  of 
others,  it  is  readily  explicable  if  we  connidi^r  what  in  such  a  case  must  become  of  the  feel- 
ing that  existed  at  the  time  the  incongruity  arose. 

'*  A  large  mass  of  emotion  had  been  produced,  or,  to  S|>cak  in  physiological  language, 
a  largo  portion  of  tlie  nervous  system  waj»  in  a  state  of  tension.  There  was  also  great 
expectation  with  regard  to  the  further  evolution  of  the  scene — a  quantity  of  vague,  nas- 
Icent  thought  and  emotion,  into  which  the  existing  quantity  of  thought  and  emoUon  was 
about  to  pais 

*'  Had  there  been  no  interruption,  the  bo<ly  of  new  ideas  and  feelings  next  excited 
would  h'.we  snlTiced  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  liberated  nervous  energy.  But  now  this 
large  amount  of  nervous  energy,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  expend  itsvlf  in  producing  an 
e.-juivalent  amount  of  the  new  thoughts  and  emotion'*,  Ir  suddenly  checked  in  its  flow. 
The  channels  along  which  the  di«<charge  was  about  to  take  place  are  suddenly  close<l.  The 
new  channel  opened — that  afforded  by  the  appearance  and  proceedings  of  the  kid — is  a 
small  one ;  the  ideas  and  feeling^  suggested  are  not  numorouB  and  massive  enough  to 
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cany  off  tl&B  nmnroiM  energy  to  be  expended.  The  exceae  must  therefore  diicharge  itaelf 
In  Home  other  directions ;  and  in  the  way  already  explained  there  results  an  efflux 
through  motor  nenres  to  various  classes  of  mnscleR,  producing  the  half -conyulsive  motions 
we  call  langhter/* 

Mr.  Darwin  quotes  this  explanation,  and  thus  corrobor- 
ates it : 

**  An  obeenration  bearing  on  this  point  was  made  by  a  correspondent  during  the  recent 
siege  of  Paris,  namely,  that  the  German  soldiers,  after  Htrong  excitement  from  exposure 
to  extreme  danger,  were  particularly  apt  to  burst  into  loud  laughter  at  the  smallest  joke. 
So  again  when  young  children  are  just  beginning  to  cry  an  unexpected  event  will  some- 
times suddenly  turn  their  crying  into  laughter,  which  apparently  serves  equally  well  to 
expend  their  surplus  energy.^* 

The  difficuity  witli  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  is  that  it 
accounts  for  everything  except  just  what  it  purports  to  ex- 
plain. What  we  call  laughter  is  not  the  half -convulsive 
motions.  These  are  but  the  expression  of  laughter.  To 
draw  out  the  muscles  of  the  face  into  a  forced  smile  is  tire- 
some, and  becomes  painful  if  continued. 

Still  more  tiresome  and  painful  is  the  muscular  motion  of  a 
hearty  laugh.     Says  Mr.  Darwin  : 

Daring  excessive  laughter  the  whole  bodj  is  thrown  backward 
and  shakes,  or  is  almost  convulsed ;  the  respiration  is  much  dis- 
turbed, the  head  and  face  become  gorged  with  blood  with  the 
veins  distended,  and  the  orbicular  muscles  are  spasmodically  con- 
tracted in  order  to  protect  the  eyes.  Hence,  as  formerly  remarked, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  any  difference  between  the  tear- 
stained  face  of  a  jierson  after  a  paroxysm  of  excessive  laughter 
and  after  a  crying  fit.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  close  similarity 
of  the  spasmodic  movements  caused  by  these  widely  different 
emotions  that  hysteric  persons  alternately  laugh  and  cry  with 
violence,  and  that  young  children  pass  suddenly  from  one  to  the 
other  state. 

Another  scientist  says : 

No  doubt  the  sound  of  laughter  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  and 
oddest  of  human  cries.  It  is  certainly  an  astonishing  sound,  and 
one  that  is  very  difficult  to  listen  to  and  analyze  without  prejudice, 
and  a  remote  feeling  of  sympathy.  The  best  way  to  study  it  that  I 
know  is  to  seize  on  op]x>rtunities  when  one  is  being  constantly  in- 
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termpted  in  reading  a  serious  book  hj  shonts  of  laughter  from  a 
party  of  strangers  ;  one  can  then  note  the  curious  variety  of  spas- 
modic sounds  produced,  and  marvel  that  men  in  the  midst  of  ra- 
tional conversation  should  be  compelled  by  necessity  to  break  off 
suddenly  their  use  of  language  and  find  relief  and  enjoyment  in 
the  utterance  of  pei-fectly  inarticulate  and  animal  howls  like  those 
of  the  Long-armed  Gibbon. 

We  all  know  what  it  is  to  laugh  till  we  ache ;  till  we 
are  compelled  to  beg  our  companion  to  desist  from  his 
funny  stories,  and  forcibly  to  wrest  our  mind  from  a  con- 
templation it  too  keenly  enjoys,  lest  we  laugh  ourselves  to 
death. 

The  phrase  is  not  extravagant.  People  do  laugh  themselves  to 
death.  On  December  13, 1878,  Joshua  Walker,  a  respectable  col- 
ored man  living  in  the  city  of  Providence,  undertook  to  make  some 
brine  for  pickling  pork,  and  went  to  the  cupboard  for  salt.  He 
mistook  the  article,  and  his  wife  Bosa,  twenty  years  old  and  re- 
cently happily  married,  found  him  salting  the  pork  with  granu- 
lated sugar.  She«bui*st  into  a  hearty  laugh  ;  she  laughed,  and 
laughed,  and  kept  on  laughing.  Her  husband  became  alarmed 
and  ran  for  assistance,  but  in  vain.  The  woman  literally  laughed 
herself  to  death.  Such  instances  are  not  frequent,  but  a  year's 
file  of  any  New  York  daily  will  report  at  least  one  or  two.  Many 
people  are  in  greater  danger  of  laughing  themselves  to  death  than 
of  being  struck  by  lightning. 

If  Mr.  Spencers  theory  of  laughter  were  adequate, 
therefore,  laughter  would  l)e  a  painful  experience,  to  be 
avoided,  like  a  severe  cold  or  the  fever  and  ague.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  describes  everything  but  the  laughter. 
He  tells  us  what  are  the  motions  that  accompany  laughter, 
and  why  we  laugh  with  certain  muscles,  instead  of  swing- 
ing our  arms  or  turning  a  somersault.  But  in  what  the 
amusement  of  laughter  consists,  and  why  we  so  enjoy  it 
that  in  this  amusement  we  forget  the  discomfort  of  the 
accompanying  motions,  he  wholly  ignores. 
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Aristotle. — From  these  and  many  other  theories  we 
go  back  to  the  definition  made  ^y  Aristotle,  which  Coler- 
idge declares  "  as  good  as  caii  %b."  A  definition  which 
twenty-two  centuries  cannot  improve  is  worth  attention. 

"  The  ludicrous  arises^^  says  Aristotle,  ^'fram  surjnnse 
at  perceimng  something  out  of  its  iisual  place  when  the 
unusualness  is  7iot  accompanied  hy  a  sense  of  danger.'^'* 
Such  surprise  is  always  pleasurable ;  and  it  is  observed 
that  surprise  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  danger  becomes 
tragic. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  elements  of  the  ludicrous — the 
incongruous  and  the  inconvenient.  Between  the  two  is  a 
poise,  and  the  balance  differs  with  every  mind.  What 
annoys  one  amuses  another.  Even  to  the  same  mind  an- 
noyances may  be  repeated  till  they  become  amusing,  and 
one  rather  hopes  they  will  accumulate  in  order  to  complete 
the  joke.  Sam  Weller  and  Mark  Tapley  were  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  incongruous  to  be  disturbed  by  the  incon- 
venient. 

A  boy  was  cuffed,  and  slapped,  and  shaken,  and  pounded  for 
snow-balling  an  irascible  old  farmer.  The  bov  laughed.  The 
farmer  cuffed  and  slapped  and  shook  and  pounded  harder.  The 
boy  laughed  louder.  Finally  the  farmer  became  exhausted,  and 
exclaimed : 

•*  Boy,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"Why,  at  the  joke  on  you  :   I  ain*t  the  boy  ! " 

The  same  difference  is  observed  in  the  effect  on  us  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  For  instance,  a  man  in  Fulton  laid  his  finger  on 
the  table  in  front  of  a  buzz-saw  to  feel  the  motion  of  the  air.  In 
the  rapid  revolution  of  the  saw  he  did  not  perceive  how  far  the 
teeth  extended,  and  his  finger  was  instantly  cut  off.  Even  his  pain 
was  lost  in  astonishment,  and  the  foreman  approached  to  ask 
how  it  happened. 

"Why,  I  just  laid  my  finger  down  so,*'  he  explained  J  an  (I  whiz 
went  the  saw  through  a  second  finger. 
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Now,  that  story  will  be  funnj  or  tragic  according  to  the  physical 
sympathy  of  the  person  who  hears  it.  It  appeared  in  the  fanny 
columns  of  the  newspapers;  but  it  was  read  by  many  who 
have  a  Donatello*s  shrinking  from  the  sight  or  even  the  thought 
of  physical  suffering,  in  whom  the  recital  of  the  story  made  the 
flesh  creep. 

Nothbig  is  more  to  be  remembered  in  conversation  tfimi 
that  the  ludicrous  is  not  an  absolute  relation^  but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  mind  of  the  j}erson  perceiving  the  incon- 
gruity. The  merry  jokes  of  the  dissecting-room  would 
cost  many  a  man  his  dinner  and  many  a  woman  her  con- 
sciousness. Hence  the  would-be  wit  is  often  a  terror  to 
society.  Where  he  sees  only  the  incongruous  he  forces 
upon  his  hearers  the  vulgar,  the  disgusting,  the  terrible. 

Wit  generally  succeeds  more  from  being  happily  addressed 
than  from  its  native  poignancy.  A  jest  calculated  to  spread  at  a 
gaming  table  may  bo  received  with  jjerfect  indifference  should  it 
liappen  to  drop  into  a  mackerel-boat.  — GoLDeMTTH. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  play  of  **  Jane  Shore"  will  remember 
what  a  huge  joke  it  seemed  to  her  keepers  to  hurl  the  i>oor  frozen, 
starving  creature  upon  her  feet  again,  and  drive  her  on  into  the 
pitiless  storm.  Well  is  it  for  any  of  ns  if  we  have  never  laughed 
at  the  misery  of  others  because  we  lacked  the  sympathy  to  per- 
ceive it. 

A  lady  attired  in  profound  crape  entered  a  car  and  abandoned 
herself  to  melancholy.  A  woman  behiud  her,  with  red  nose,  blue 
veil  and  green  spectacles,  leaned  forward  and  inquired : 

"  Lost  somebodv  ?  " 

A  barely  i>erceptible  nod  answered  the  question  without  inviting 
another,  but  the  inquisition  proceeded. 
"  Father  ?  " 
A  shake. 
"Brother?" 
A  shake. 
"Husband?" 
A  nod. 
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"  Church  member  ?  " 
A  nod. 

"  Life  insured  ?  " 
A  nod. 

"  Then  what  are  you  moping  about  ?  He's  all  right,  and  so  are 
you. 

Sacred  Subjects  are  never  to  be  triiied  with.  Kor 
will  the  gentleman  restrict  this  reserve  to  those  subjects 
that  are  sacred  to  liimself.  To  find  matter  for  jesting  in 
any  sincere  feeling,  whether  of  religion  or  of  affection  or 
of  principle,  betokens  a  selfish  heart  and  a  shallow  intel- 
lect. 

Mr.  Weiss,  in  his  "Wit,  Humor,  and  Shakspere,"  frequently 
blunders  here.  The  following  paragraph  has  almost  every  literary 
foult : 

Perbnps  the  parert  iniiUnoe  of  thoronghly  French  wit  in  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Eraer- 
■oo.  An  amiable  rastio  once  beard  him  lectare,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Turn- 
ing to  a  friend,  be  said:  '^Darn  it!  Td  liice  to  know  what  Emernon  thinki  about 
God.  I  bet  ril  ask  him.''  Ue  did,  when  Mr.  Emerson  came  down  the  aJiUe.  "  God,'' 
replied  he,  "is  the  x  of  algebra,"— that  is,  the  unknown  quantity  in  every  problem. 
Nothing  coa]d  be  more  admirable.— P.  2S. 

The  sense  of  the  humorous  is  as  incompatible  with  tenderness 
and  respect  as  with  compassion.  No  man  would  laugh  to  see  a 
little  child  fall ;  and  he  would  be  shocked  to  see  such  au  accident 
happen  to  an  old  woman,  or  to  his  father.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing 
to  observe  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  affixed  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  to  notice  how  soon  it  is  swallowed  u^)  by  the  more  illus- 
trious feelings  of  our  minds.  Where  is  the  heart  so  hard  that 
could  bear  to  see  the  awkward  resources  and  contrivances  of  the 
poor  turned  into  ridicule?  Who  could  laugh  at  the  fractured, 
mined  body  of  a  soldier  ?  Who  is  so  wicked  as  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  apre  ?  or  to  find  subject  for  hu- 
mor in  the  weakness  of  a  periahinpr.  dissolving  body  ?  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  feel  himself  disposed  to  overlook  the  little  peculiari- 
ties of  the  truly  great  and  wise,  and  to  throw  a  veil  over  that  ridi- 
mle  which  they  have  redeemed  by  the  magnitude  of  their  talents 
and  the  splendor  of  their  virtues?  Who  ever  thinks  of  turning  into 
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ridicule  oui'  great  and  ardent  hope  of  a  world  to  come  ?  Whenever 
the  man  of  humor  meddles  with  these  things  he  is  astonished  to 
find  that  in  all  the  great  feelings  of  their  nature  the  mass  of  man- 
kind always  think  and  act  aright ;  that  thej  are  ready  enough  to 
laugh,  but  that  they  aie  quite  as  ready  to  drive  away  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt  the  light  fool  who  comes  with  the  feather  of 
wit  to  crumble  the  bulwarks  of  truth  and  to  beat  down  the  Tem- 
ples of  God. — SiiDNBY  Smith. 

WHY   THE  LUDICROUS  GIVES  PLEASURE. 

The  Theory  of  Pleasure. — Among  the  vexed 
questions  of  philosophy  none  is  more  interesting  than  the 
theory  of  pleasure.  Plato  insisted  that  pleasure  was  sim- 
ply a  release  from  pain,  and  could  exist  only  after  the  pain 
had  caused  annoyance.  To  say  that  the  act  which  typifies 
his  tlieory  is  scratching  is  to  use  a  figure  bold  enough  to  be 
remembered,  and  a  word  which  he  himself  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

Opposed  to  this  gloomy  view  of  life  is  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Aristotle,  which  finds  its  ablest  modem  expo- 
nent in  Sir  William  Hamilton.  '.'Pleasure,"  he  says,  "  is 
the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion  of  a 
power  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious  ;  pain  a  reflex  of 
the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power." 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  "  Pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
comitant or  reflex  of  the  unenforced  and  unimpeded  en- 
ergy of  a  faculty  or  habit,  the  degree  of  pleasure  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  energy." 

Leibnitz  says  that  systems  of  philosophy  are  equally  right  in 
what  they  assert  and  wrong:  in  what  they  deny.  The  theories  of 
Kant  and  of  Hamilton,  diverse  as  they  seem,  yet  apfree  in  this— that 
pleasure  comes  from  action.  **  Things  won  are  done,"  says  Cres- 
sida  :   **  joy  lies  in  the  doing." 

This  is  true  even  of  the  **  pure  pleasures  "  of  Plato,  which  Ham- 
ilton ignores ;  ''  those  from  beautiful  colors,  and  from  figures,  and 
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most  of  those  from  odors,  and  those  from  sounds,  and  any  objects 
whose  abi»ence  is  imfelt  and  painless,  while  their  presence  is  sen- 
aible  and  productive  of  pleasure  ;  "  **  which,"  to  quote  from  Phile- 
bus,  "are  eteriially  and  intrinsically  beautiful  and  attended  with 
pleasures  of  their  own  to  which  those  of  scratching  have  no  resem- 
blance." 

Though  there  be  justice  in  Stuart  Mill's  remark  that  Hamilton's 
definition  of  pleasure  throws  no  new  light  upon  it,  and  in  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Dallas  that  in  **  pure  pleasure  *'  the  main  source  of 
enjoyment  is  less  in  the  consciousness  of  energy  than  in  the  **  con- 
ceit of  special  agreement  in  fitness :  "  even  if  we  accept  Mr.  Dal- 
las's theory  of  exceeding  pleasure,  "  that  as  the  joy  of  life  waxes 
the  consciousness  of  life  wanes  ;  that  as  consciousness  rises  pleas- 
ure sets ;  that  we  recognize  the  presence  of  our  bliss  only  when 
the  bliss  begins  to  fade,  and  that  the  heaven  of  our  existence  be- 
g^s  when  the  consciousness  of  it  passes  away,"  the  pleasiu*e  still 
results  from  activities,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  how  far  these 
activities  are  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 

Perception  of  the  Ludicrous. — As  the  ludi- 
crous arises  from  suddenly  perceiving  an  incongruity,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  pleasure  arises  from  gratification  at  the 
possession  and  the  exercise  of  this  perception. 

Hot  Universal. — The  possession  of  a  humorous  percep- 
tion is  by  no  means  universal,  and  its  most  remarkable 
property  is,  that  it  is  inborn.  "  It  requires  a  surgical  op- 
eration to  get  a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding,'' 
says  Sydney  Smith.  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one 
to  taste  humor,  however  he  may  wish  it,"  says  Laurence 
Sterne,  "  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  helpless  look  of  one  who  lacks  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous,  and  who  peers  into  our  faces  to  see 
whether  or  not  what  was  said  last  is  a  joke  he  ought  to  laugh  at. 

Nothing  annoys  one  more  than  to  observe  the  utter  want  of 
perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  Miss  Jackson  called,  the 
other  day,  and  spoke  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  '*  Heat, 
madam,**  I  said,  **  it  was  so  dreadful  here  that  I  found  nothing 
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left  for  it  but  to  take  off  mj  flesh  and  sit  in  mj  bones."  **  Take  off 
yom*  flesh  and  sit  in  jour  bones,  sir  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  how  could 
jou  do  that?"  "Nothing  more  easj,  madam;  come  and  see  me 
next  time."  But  she  ordered  her  carriage,  and  evidently  thought 
it  a  very  unorthodox  proceeding. — Sydney  Smith. 

A  college  professor,  lecturing  on  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  West- 
em  forests,  remarked  :  '*  In  travelling  along  the  road  I  sometimes 
found  the  logs  bound  and  twisted  together  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  mule  could  not  climb  over  them,  so  I  went  round." 

"John,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  new  servant,  *^did  yon  take 
that  note  to  Mr.  Jones  ?*' 

**  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  didn't  do  him  any  good !  " 

"  How  do  vou  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  he  can't  read." 

"  Mr.  Jones  can't  read  ?    Why,  what  do  you  mean,  John  ?  " 

**  Why,  he's  blind,  blind  as  a  bat.  While  I  i^-as  in  the  room  he 
asked  me  three  times  where  was  my  hat,  and  there  it  was  right  on 
my  head  in  plain  sight  all  the  time." 

The  works  of  many  standard  authors  abound  in  passages  where 
through  lack  of  this  perception  grave  issue  is  taken  with  state- 
ments, the  only  point  of  which  is  their  humor.  Thus,  in  a  noted 
rhetoric : 

Bat  of  all  kinds  the  worst  is  that  wherein  the  words,  when  construed,  are  capable  of 
no  meaning  at  all.  Such  an  expression  is  the  following :  ^'  There  were  seven  ladies  in 
the  oomt>any,  every  one  prettier  than  another/'  by  which  it  is  intended,  I  snppose,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  all  very  pretty.  One  prettier  implies  that  there  is  another  less 
pretty,  but  where  every  one  is  prettier  there  can  be  none  less,  and  consequently  none 
more  pretty.     Such  trash  it<  the  disgrace  of  otir  tongue. — Campbell. 

In  a  play  of  Douglas  Jerrold  an  old  sailor,  attempting  to  snatch 
a  kiss,  gets  a  box  on  the  ear.  **  Just  my  luck,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  al- 
ways wrecked  on  the  coral  reefs."  Wlien  the  manager  heard  the 
l)lay  read  he  could  see  no  point  to  this  remark,  and  insisted  that  it 
should  be  struck  out. 

^ot  to  he  Acquired, — Nor  can  a  sense  of  the  humorous 
be  acquired.  It  must  be  felt,  and  instantly,  or  it  vanishes. 
The  moment  you  seek  to  fi.x  it,  to  study  it,  to  analyze  it, 
the  virtue  has  departed.  Though  you  should  resolve  into 
its  elements  every  funny  thing  that  had  ever  happened 
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you  might  still  be  blind  to   the  next  that  occurred,  for 
the  humorous  is  mercurial  iu  its  manifestations. 

Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  stoiy,  or  in  a  sea- 
sonable application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite 
tale ;  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  plimses,  taking  advan- 
tage from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense  or  the  affinity  of  their 
sound ;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous  ex- 
pression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude ;  some- 
times it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  iu  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish 
reason,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection ; 
sometimes  it  is  concealed  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contra- 
dictions, or  in  acute  nonsense ;  sometimes  a  scenical  representa- 
tion of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or 
gesture  passeth  for  it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes 
a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it  being ;  sometimes  it  riseth 
only  upon  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange  ;  sometimes  from 
a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consist- 
eth  in  one  hardly  knows  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly 
tell  how,  being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and 
windings  of  language. — Babbow. 

Value  not  Factitious. — It  is  largely  because  this  sense 
of  humor  is  unattainable  that  its  possession  gives  such 
pleasure.  We  value  most  what  is  liardest  to  get.  But 
the  value  of  a  sense  of  humor  is  by  no  means  factitious. 

Mirth  is  as  innate  iu  the  mind  as  any  other  original  faculty. 
The  absence  of  it,  in  individuals  or  in  communities,  is  a  defect ; 
for  there  are  various  forms  of  imposture  which  wit,  and  wit  alone, 
can  expose  and  punish.  "Without  a  well-trained  capacity  to  per- 
ceive the  ludicrous,  the  health  suffers,  both  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  seriousness  dwindles  into  asceticism,  sobriety  degenerates 
into  bigotiy,  and  the  natural  order  of  things  gives  way  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  distempered  imagination. — Whipple. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  perhaps  most  common  and  most  la- 
mentable in  those  who  have  to  do  with  sacred  subject*.  Ozanam, 
the  mathematician,  said  it  was  for  the  Sorbonne  to  discuss,  for  the 
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Pope  to  decide,  and  for  the  mathematician  to  go  to  heaven  in  a 
'  perpendicular  line.  In  one  of  the  mysteries  enacted  in  Germany, 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Creator  of  the  world  was 
represented  as  an  old  gentleman  in  a  wig,  who  groped  about  in 
the  dark,  and  after  i-unning  his  head  against  the  posts  exclaimed 
in  utter  peevishness,  **  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light — 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle. 

So  in  a  grave  sermon,  Francis  Meres  (the  same  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  earliest  critical  mention  of  Shakspere)  made  out 
addition  and  multiplication  to  be  Gk>d*s  arithmetic,  because  when 
he  had  made  Adam  and  Eve  he  caused  them  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, but  subtraction  and  division  to  be  the  devil's  arithmetic,  be- 
cause the  arch  enemy  subtracted  Delilah  from  Samson  and  divided 
Michal  from  David.  From  absurdities  like  these  the  slightest 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  would  protect  a  reverent  mind. 

**  In  every  condition  of  man  it  is  play,  and  play  alone,  tliat  makes 
him  complete,"  says  Schiller.  **  Humor  is  the  harmony  of  the 
heart,"  says  Douglas  Jerrold.  "  Even  genius  and  philanthropy,** 
to  quote  again  from  Whipple,  "  are  incomplete  without  they  are 
accompanied  by  some  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  for  an  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  evil  and  misery  of  society  becomes  a  madden- 
ing torture  if  not  modified  by  a  feeling  of  the  humorous,  and 
urges  its  subjects  into  morbid  exaggeration  of  life's  dark 
side." 

J!Vot  to  he  Ohtruded, — It  should  be  noted  that  those 
in  whom  the  sense  of  humor  is  keenest  often  display  it 
least.  When  a  man  explains  his  understanding  of  a 
joke  his  enjoyment  of  it  is  superficial.  Such  a  one  is  so 
impatient  to  obtrude  his  appreciation  of  the  funny  that  he 
never  permits  the  funny  fully  to  develop  itself.  The  true 
humorist  is  never  in  a  hurry.  If  you  bungle  in  telling  a 
story  familiar  to  him  he  docs  not  interrupt  you,  even  to 
hint  that  he  has  heard  it  before,  but  lets  vou  blunder  onto 
the  conclusion,  finding  it  doubly  ludicrous  that  you  suppose 
he  is  laughing  at  the  story,  while  in  fact  he  is  laughing  at 
you. 
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A  common  incident  is  the  first  visit  of  the  beardless  boy  to  the 
barber's  shop.  In  all  these  stories  the  barber  parades  his  face- 
tiousness.  For  instance,  he  lathers  his  customer's  face  and  then 
aits  down  to  read  the  morning  new8pa|)er. 

**  What  are  yon  waiting  for  V  "  asks  the  boy  ;  and  the  barber  re- 
plies : 

"Waiting  for  your  beard  to  grow." 

Now,  the  barber  spoils  the  joke  by  obtruding  his  own  smart- 
ness. The  true  humorist  would  lather  and  shave  the  smooth  face 
as  if  it  were  a  Leadville  miner's  ;  would  inquire  if  the  razor  took 
hold  well,  and  if  all  the  beard  should  be  removed  or  a  small  goatee 
left  to  sort  of  balance  the  moustache,  like ;  and  all  so  deftly  and 
impertorbably  that  the  boy  would  })ay  his  bill  with  the  air  of  a  vet- 
eran, and  swagger  off  like  a  drum-major. 

In  a  recently  published  book  of  memoirs  we  are  told  that  some- 
thing in  the  appearance  of  Professor  Buttmann,  the  profound  Greek 
scholar,  irresistibly  impressed  every  one  he  met  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  barber.  Passing  along  the  street  one  day  he  was  hailed 
from  an  upper  window  by  some  one  to  him  unknown,  who  beck- 
oned to  him  to  ascend  ;  and  when  the  wise  man  entered  command- 
ed curtly :  **  Cut  my  hair." 

The  professor  meekly  obeyed,  and  had  about  half  concluded  the 
operation  when  the  victim,  looking  into  the  glass,  discovered 
that  one  side  of  his  head  had  been  reduced  to  baldness,  while 
the  other  looked  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by  an  absent-minded 
mule. 

** Merciful  Heaven!  "  he  yelled,  "you  don't  know  how  to  cut 
hair." 

"  You  did  not  ask  me  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  am  Professor 
Buttmann,"  and  with  a  low  bow  the  learned  man  departed.  He 
was  a  true  humorist. 

Enjoyed  in  Proportion  to  Difficulty, — Like  all  our 
other  powers,  the  faculty  of  appreciating  the  funny  is 
enjoyed  in  proportion  to  tlie  difficulties  it  encounters. 
There  is  most  zest  in  the  game  of  chess  that  we  buiely  win, 
and  that  is  to  us  the  funniest  joke  which  we  barely  see  and 
our  neighbors  do  not  see  at  all. 
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One  who  has  addressed  different  audiences  knows  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  predict  the  reception  a  certain  anecdote  will  receiye. 
Told  precisely  alike  in  tliree  different  places,  one  audience  will 
laugh  till  the  tears  come,  another  will  sit  stolid  because  it  fails  to 
see  the  ]X)int,  and  the  third  will  sneer  because  it  sees  the  point  too 
easily. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  one  must  listen  to  many  stories  to  find 
a  point  new  enough  to  occasion  the  surprise  which  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  ludicrous.  Dr.  Johnson  projected  a  work  "  to  show 
how  small  a  quantity  of  real  fiction  there  is  in  the  world  and  that 
the  same  images,  with  very  few  variations,  have  served  all  authors 
who  have  ever  written."  Certainly  a  bare  dozen  would  make  np  a 
majority  of  the  paragraphs  gleaned  for  in  the  funny  columns  of  our 
newspapers.  It  would  be  worth  the  student's  while  to  connt  the 
proportion  which  relate  to  the  mother-in-law,  to  big  feet,  to  doc- 
tors killing  their  patients,  to  the  poor  mule  that  won't  work  both 
ways,  and  to  the  sei-vant-girl  who  kindled  a  fire  with  naphtha  and 
nothing  has  benzine  of  her  since. 

Conventional  Jokes. — Not  only  are  a  majority  of  jokes 
bnilt  on  a  few  dummy  ideas,  but  tlie  ideas  themselves  are 
only  conventionally  funny,  so  that  the  laugh  is  not  at  the 
idea,  but  at  some  peculiarity  in  the  expression. 

For  instance,  the  world  has  agreed  to  smile  when  it  is  suggested 
that  a  doctor  kills  his  patients.  As  long  ago  as  when  Martial  wrote 
this  was  an  accepted  joke,  and  one  of  his  epigrams  may  be  thus 
translated : 

A  doctor  lately  was  a  captain  made ; 
It  ifl  a  change  of  titlea,  not  of  trade. 

Now  the  ways  in  which  this  assumption  may  be  suggested  are 
numberless. 

A  physician's  wife  looking  out  of  the  window  sees  her  husband 
in  a  funeral  procession.  "I  do  wish  he  would  not  go  to  the 
grave,"  she  complains,  **  it  looks  so  like  a  tailor  canning  home  his 
work." 

Two  teams  are  travelling  along  a  lonely  road.  One  tries  in 
vain  to  pass  the  other,  and  the  driver  calls  out,  **  Say,  man,  what's 
vour  business  ?  " 
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"  I  am  a  physician,  sir/'  replies  the  other  stifSy. 

"All  right,  then,  you  ought  to  keep  ahead ;  I  carry  coffins." 

A  practitioner  finds  a  lady  reading  *'  Twelfth  Night,"  and  asks  : 

"  When  Shakspere  wrote  about  Patience  on  a  Monument  did  he 
mean  doctors'  x>&tients  ?  " 

"  No,"  is  the  reply ;  "  you  don't  find  doctors'  patients  on  monu- 
ments, but  under  them." 

The  essence  of  the  ludicrous  is  incongruity,  and  in  the  best 
jokes  the  incongruity  lies  in  tho  ideas.  But  hero  the  main  incon- 
gruity lies  in  assuming  that  doctors,  whoso  business  it  is  to  euro 
patients,  really  kill  them.  In  this  there  is  no  longer  any  novelty, 
and  therefore  whatever  i«  funny  must  como  from  the  particular 
form  of  expression.  Tho  novelty  of  expression  in  anecdotes  like 
these  is  largely  based  upon  punning.  The  jokes  are  mere  twist- 
ings  of  words,  artificial,  and  at  tho  best  but  dexterous. 

But  with  the  man  deficient  in  humor  they  are  favorites,  because 
he  can  commit  them  to  memory  and  remember  to  laugh  at  them 
whenever  they  are  dressed  up  and  trotted  out.  Esi^ecially  grateful 
to  such  a  mind  is  the  joke  that  derives  all  its  humor  from  frequent 
repetition.  In  the  play  of  the  *  *  Mighty  Dollar  "  the  persistent 
misuse  of  capital  letters  is  regarded  as  a  **  K.  G." — capital  joke — 
"  by  a  large  majority." 

American  humor  is  characterized  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  omission  of  the  major  premise. 

The  logicians  resolve  every  judgment  into  a  syllogism.  Thus,  if 
we  conclude  that  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  a  blessing  because  it  pro- 
vides poor  people  with  work  in  shovelling  off  sidewalks,  our  entire 
thought  is  this :  Major  premise — Whatever  provides  poor  people 
with  work  is  a  blessing.  Minor  premise— Such  a  snow  provides 
poor  people  with  work.  Conclusion — Therefore  such  a  snow  is  a 
blessing.  Now,  we  do  not  usually  stop  to  express  tho  major  pre- 
mise, but  go  at  once  from  the  minor  to  the  conclusion.  A  syllo- 
gism with  one  of  the  premises  omitted  is  called  an  enthymeme, 
and  the  word  is  worth  remembering  because  it  describes  it  exactly 
to  call  the  typical  joke  of  the  period  an  enthymeme. 

"  Will  the  boy  who  threw  that  red  pepper  on  the  stove  come 
forward  and  get  a  nice  book  ? "  asked  an  Iowa  Sunday-school  su- 
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perintendont,  \nth  a  bland  smilo.  Bat  the  boy  never  stirred. 
He  was  a  far-seeing  boj. 

Now  there  is  a  eajntal  enthjmemc.  The  major  premise  is  that 
if  the  boy  had  come  up  he  would  have  got  walloped  ;  but  that  is 
left  to  the  imagination,  being,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  pepper. 

A  Western  coroner's  jur\'  brought  in  a  verdict  that  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  from  calling  Bill  Jones  a  liar. 

A  Sharon  man  stole  a  })eck  of  dahlia-roots  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  sweet-potatoes.     He  felt  the  deception  keenly. 

A  New  Fairfield  man  who  faileil  to  get  a  thirty-cent  pineapple 
for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  wanted  to  know  whether  we  were  breath- 
ing the  x)ure  air  of  freedom  or  being  strangled  by  the  fetid  fumes 
of  a  foreign  despotism.  The  store-keeper  said  those  were  the  only 
pine-apx^les  ho  had. 

A  man  from  Maine,  who  liad  never  paid  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  to  see  an  entertainment,  went  to  a  New  York  theati*e  where 
the  play  was  '*  Tho  Forty  Thieves,'  and  was  charged  a  dollar  and 
a  half  for  a  ticket.  Handing  the  })asteboard  back,  he  remarked, 
**  Keep  it,  mister ;  I  don't  want  to  see  the  other  thirty-nine." 

A  Milford  resident  came  to  New  Haven  for  a  spree.  He  had  it. 
In  a  drunken  stupor  he  stumbled  into  the  Fair  Haven  rolling-mill, 
whore  he  awoke  at  night  to  see  molten  iron  glaring,  bright  sparks 
flying,  laborers  gliding  to  and  fro  in  the  lurid  flame,  and  hoirible 
shadows.  As  he  rubbed  liis  eves  a  workman  asked  him  where  he  came 
from.  He  gasped :  **  Wlien  I  was  on  earth  I  lived  in  New  Milford." 

In  this  sort  of  anecdotes  it  is  assumed  that  the  hearers 
mind  is  bright  and  quick  enough  to  supply  the  missing 
connection.  The  hearer  is  gratified  by  this  confidence,  and 
by  his  ability  to  justify  it,  and  would  resent  your  thinking 
it  necessary  even  to  hint,  "This  is  a  goak. — A.  Ward." 

Wliile  til  is  omission  of  the  connection  adds  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  able  to  supply  it,  unfortunately  it  produces 
confusion  or  blankness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  una- 
ble to  do  so. 

The  great  success  of  Artenias  Ward's  career  was  his  lecture  on 
Utah,  delivered  in  Egyptian  Hall,  London.     After  a  prologue,  in- 
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tended,  as  the  programme  stated,  to  show  what  a  good  education 
the  lecturer  had,  Artemas  went  on  to  infoim  his  audience  that  it 
was  an  error  to  call  Salt  Lake  City  the  City  of  the  Plain,  as  some 
of  the  women  were  really  very  pretty.  The  Mormou*«  religion,  he 
said,  was  singular,  but  his  wives  were  plural.  The  '*  Lady  of  Lyons" 
was  produced  at  the  Mormon  theatre,  but  failed  to  satisfy  the  au- 
dience because  there  was  only  one  Pauline  in  it,  and  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  make  so  much  fuss  over  a  single  woman.  The  play 
was  revised  at  once  and  presented  the  next  evening  with  fifteen 
Paulines  in  the  cast,  whereupon  it  became  a  great  success. 

'*  Brigham  Young,"  he  said,  **  is  an  indulgent  father  and  a  nu- 
merous husband.  He  has  two  hundred  wives.  Just  think  of  that ! 
Oblige  me  by  thinking  of  that.  Two  hundred  souls  with  but  a 
single  thought,  two  hundred  hearts  that  beat  as  one.  He  loves 
not  wisely  but  two  hundred  well.  He  is  dreadfully  married.  He 
is  the  most  manied  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  saw  his  mother- 
in  law  when  I  was  there.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  many  there 
is  of  her,  but  it  is  a  good  deal.  It  strikes  me  that  one  mother-in- 
law  is  about  enough  to  have  in  the  family — unless  you  are  fond  of 
excitement.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  Brigham  Young  was 
married  again  to  a  young  and  really  pretty  girl.  He  told  me  con- 
fidentially that  he  shouldn't  get  married  any  more.  He  says  that 
all  he  wants  now  is  to  live  on  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  and  to  have  his  dying  pillow  soothed  by  the  loring  hands  of 
his  family.  Well — that's  all  right — I  suppose  ;  but  if  he  has  his 
dying  pillow  soothed  by  the  loving  hands  of  all  his  family,  he'll 
have  to  go  out  of  doors  to  die." 

Robert  Lowe  heard  this  lecture,  and  laughed  heartily  all  the 
evening.  John  Bright  sat  stolid,  listening  with  grave  attention, 
and  afterward  remarked : 

"  I  must  say  I  can't  see  what  people  find  to  enjoy  in  this  lecture. 
The  information  is  meagre,  and  is  presented  in  a  desultory,  discon- 
nected manner.  In  fact,  I  can't  help  seriously  questioning  some 
of  his  statements." 

WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

The  ludicrous  has  two  general  divisions,  not  always  dis- 
tinguished, and  not  easy  accurately  to  define,  yet  between 
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which  it  is  important  to  discriminate.  These  are  wit  and 
humor,  some  differences  between  w^hich  may  be  pointed 
out  in  a  series  of  parallel  descriptions. 

1.  Humor  is  enjoyed  in  proj>ortioti  as  it  is  expected  / 
wit  in  proportion  as  it  is  unexpected. 

The  first  limit  to  be  affixed  to  that  observation  of  relations 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  wit  is  tliat  they  must  be  relations 
which  excite  surprise.  If  you  tell  me  that  all  men  must  die  I  am 
very  little  struck  with  what  you  say,  because  it  is  not  an  assertion 
very  remarkable  for  its  novelty ;  but  if  you  were  to  say  that  man 
was  like  an  hour-glass — that  both  must  run  out,  and  both  render 
up  their  dust,  I  should  listen  to  you  with  more  attention,  because 
I  should  feel  something  like  surprise  at  the  sudden  relation  you 
had  struck  out  between  two  such  apparently  dissimilar  ideas  as  a 
man  and  a  time-glass. — Svdkby  Smtth. 

To  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of  another,  or  to  represent 
the  whiteness  of  any  object  by  that  of  milk  or  snow,  or  the  variety 
of  its  cold's  by  those  of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless 
besides  this  obvious  resemblance  there  bo  some  fui*ther  congruity 
discovered  in  the  two  ideas  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader  some 
surprise.  Thus  when  a  ]>oet  tells  us  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as 
white  as  snow  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison  ;  but  when  he  adds 
with  a  sigh  that  it  is  as  cold,  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit. — Addison. 

Hence  wit  bears  no  repetition.  If  we  enjoy  hearing  or  telling  a 
witty  thing  a  second  time  it  is  not  for  the  sensation  of  perceiving 
the  wit  itself,  but  to  obsei-ve  its  expression  in  those  who  have  not 
before  heard  it,  a  pleasure  akin  i*ather  to  humor. 

In  antithesis  the  pleasure  of  wit  is  increased  by  prevision  of  the 
witty  climax.  Thus  when  a  man  holds  up  a  letter  left  at  his  door 
containing  only  the  words  "April  Fool,"  and  says,  "I  have  often 
heard  of  people  who  wrote  letters  and  forgot  to  sign  their  names, 
but  this  is  tlie  first  instance  in  which  I  have  known  a  man  " — ^by 
this  time  the  quick  hearer  has  completed  the  anti-climax  and  anti- 
cipates the  conclusion — **  to  sign  his  name  and  forget  to  write  the 
letter." 

Take  another  utterance  of  the  same  preacher  :  **  The  first  day  I 
was  sea-sick  I  was  afraid  I  should  die  ;  the  second  day  I  didn't  care 
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whether  I  did  or  not ;  the  third  day — ^I  was  afraid  I  shouldn't." 
The  hearer  jumps  at  the  climax  and  begins  to  laugh  before  it  is 
enunciated. 

When  Dean  Stanley  came  to  this  country  the  proprietor  of  a  cer- 
tain hotels  anxious  to  do  honor  to  his  guest,  stationed  a  boy  at  the 
speaking-tube  leading  from  the  dean's  room,  and  said  : 

"Now,  boy,  be  very  respectful.  Listen  attentively,  and  when 
you  hear  him  call  answer  at  once,  and  if  ho  asks  who  is  there  re- 
ply, '  The  boy,  my  lord.* " 

The  boy  tried  to  follow  instructions,  but  grew  so  nervous  over 
their  impoi*tance  that  when  at  last  the  dean  did  call  through  the 
tube  and  ask  who  was  there  the  little  fellow  piped  out : — 

By  the  time  the  story  has  got  this  far  ovei^body  knows  the  boy 
cried,  "  The  Lord,  my  boy." 

Here  it  might  at  first  seem  that  the  mind  enjoyed  the  wit  better 
because  it  was  prepared  for  it — ^in  other  words,  when  there  was  less 
surprise.  But  the  wit  lies,  not  in  enunciating  the  entire  sentence, 
but  in  conceiving  it,  and  gives  the  hearer  greater  pleasure  because 
the  mind  is  able  to  do  more  than  is  asked  of  it ;  not  only  appre- 
ciate the  point,  but  anticipate  it.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and 
wit  is  most  enjoyed  by  those  who  can  communicate  it  by  short-hand 
reporting.  To  perceive  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  what  most  of 
the  world  will  catch  only  at  the  end  is  a  mental  triumph  as  grati- 
fying as  it  is  exhilarating. 

On  the  other  liand,  to  appreciate  the  humorous  the  mind 
needs,  as  it  were,  to  adjust  itself,  and  sometimes  loses  the 
pleasure  of  the  first  sentence  or  two  of  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion because  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  what  is  said  is 
to  be  judged  by  matter-of-fact  standards  or  looked  at 
through  the  spectacles  of  humor.  When  it  is  assured  of 
the  latter  it  drops  the  customary  attitude  of  critical  judg- 
ment and  settles  down  to  enjoyment. 

2.    Wit  18  instantaneous  /  humor  is  continuous. 

A  witty  story  may  be  long,  but  only  that  the  hearers' 
minds  may  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  appreciate  the  catas- 
trophe; or  if  it  consist  of  witty  dialogue,  each  happy  hit 
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gives  its  individual  pleasure,  like  so  many  taps ;  the  taps 
may  even  be  too  frequent,  as  in  Sheridan's  comedies. 

Uumor  may  characterize  an  entire  description,  a  whole 
book,  all  that  is  known  of  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Hu- 
mor pervades,  while  wit  embellishes.  Humor  glows,  wit 
sparkles. 

3.  IIu)nor  iruiy  he  manifest  in  action.  Wit  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

In  both  there  is  perception  of  incongruity,  but  in  wit 
the  connection  of  the  two  incongruous  ideas  is  made  by 
language,  while  in  humor  it  may  result  from  movement 

As  you  increase  the  incongruity  you  increase  the  humor ;  as  you 
diminish  it  you  diminish  the  humor.  If  a  tradesman  of  corpulent 
and  respectable  appearance,  with  habiliments  somewhat  too  ostenta- 
tious, were  to  slide  down  gently  into  the  mud  and  decorate  a  pea- 
green  coat,  I  am  afraid  we  should  all  have  the  barbarity  to  laugh. 
If  his  hat  and  wig,  like  treacherous  servants,  were  to  desert  their 
falling  master,  it  certainly  would  not  diminish  our  propensity  to 
laugh.  But  if  he  were  to  fall  into  a  violent  passion  and  abuse 
everybody  about  him,  nobody  could  iwssibly  resist  the  incongruity 
of  a  pea-green  tradesman,  very  respectable,  sitting  in  the  mud  and 
threatening  all  the  passers-by  with  the  effects  of  his  wrath.  Here 
every  circumstance  heightens  the  humor  of  the  scene — the  gaiety 
of  his  tunic,  the  general  respecta\)ility  of  his  appearance,  the  rills 
of  muddy  water  which  trickle  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  harmless 
violence  of  his  rage.  But  if  instead  of  this  we  were  to  observe  a 
dustman  falling  into  the  mud  it  would  hardly  attract  any  attention, 
because  the  opposition  of  ideas  is  so  trifling  and  the  incongruity  so 
slight. — Sydney  SMrrn. 

4.  Wit  may  he  wholly  imaginative.     Humor  involves 

senti7nent  and  character. 

In  fact  the  quality  of  wit  exists  wherever  imagination  percolates 
through  the  understanding ;  the  sediment  is  the  grain-gold  of  wit. 
But  the  quality  of  humor,  depending  upon  various  moral  traits, 
exists  only  wherever  a  broad  imagination  is  combined  with  a  sweet 
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and  tolerant  moral  sense  that  is  devoid  of  malice  and  all  nncharit- 
ableness  and  at  peace  with  all  mankind. — Weiss. 

In  the  simply  laughable  there  is  a  mere  disproportion  between  a 
definite  act  and  a  definite  person  or  end  ;  or  a  disproportion  of  the 
end  itself  to  the  rank  or  circumstances  of  the  definite  person.  Com- 
bination of  thoughts,  words,  or  images  will  not  of  itself  constitute 
humor,  unless  some  peculiarity  of  temperament  or  character  be  in- 
dicated thereby  as  the  cause  of  the  same. 

The  excellencies  of  Sterne  consist  in  bringing  forward  into  dis- 
tinct consciousness  those  minutice  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
appear  trifles  yet  have  an  importance  for  the  moment,  and  which 
almost  every  man  feels  in  one  way  or  other.  Thus  is  produced  the 
novelty  of  an  individual  peculiarity,  together  with  the  interest  of 
a  something  that  belongs  to  our  common  nature.  In  short,  Sterne 
seizes  happily  on  those  points  in  which  every  man  is  more  or  less 
a  humorist.  And,  indeed,  to  be  a  little  more  subtle,  the  propen- 
sity to  notice  these  things  does  in  itself  constitute  the  humorist, 
and  the  superadded  power  of  so  presenting  them  to  men  in  gen- 
end  gives  us  the  man  of  humor. — C^olebidoe. 

The  four  humors  in  a  man,  according  to  the  old  physicians,  were 
blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy.  So  long  as  these  were 
duly  mixed  all  would  be  well.  But  so  soon  as  any  of  them  unduly 
preponderated  the  man  became  humorous,  one  humor  or  another 
bearing  too  great  a  sway  in  him.  As  such  his  conduct  would  not 
be  according  to  the  received  rale  of  other  men,  but  have  some- 
thing peculiar,  whimsical,  self-willed  in  it.  In  this  self-assert- 
ing character  of  the  humorous  man  lay  the  ix)int  of  contact 
between  the  modem  use  of  humor  and  the  ancient.  It  was 
his  humor  which  would  lead  a  man  to  take  an  original  view 
and  aspect  of  things,  a  humorous  aspect,  firat  in  the  old  sense, 
and  then  in  that  which  we  now  employ.  The  great  passage  in 
English  literature  on  humor  and  its  history  is  the  prologue,  or 
"stage,"  as  it  is  called,  to  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor.* 

PUNS. 

The  most  purely  abstract  form  of  wit  is  punning,  which 
Weiss  defines  a  constraint  of  two  different  ideas  to  be  ex- 
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pressed  by  one  word,  while  wit  proper  is  the  constraint  of 
two  different  objects  to  be  expressed  by  one  idea. 

Several  classes  of  puns  have  been  distinguished. 

i.  Wliere  the  same  form  lias  several  meanings  ;  as  Fair :  1,  beauti- 
ful ;  2,  just ;  3,  a  market-place. 

At  one  hght  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound. — Paradise  Last. 

"I'm  transported  to  see  you, "as  the  convict  said  to  the  kangaroo. 

*'  You  are  very  pressing,"  as  the  filbert  said  to  the  nut-cracker. 

A  gentleman  obsei'ved  one  day  to  Mr.  Erskine  that  punning  was 
the  lowest  kind  of  wit.  **  It  is  so,"  he  replied,  "and  therefore  at 
the  foundation  of  them  all." 

I  am  something  like  a  corn-field,  with  plenty  of  ears  but  no 
particular  idea  of  music.  — John  Phcenix. 

Dean  Bamsey  tells  of  a  soaked  Scotch  minister  who  was  rubbed 
down  at  the  kirk,  and  told  he  need  not  fear ;  he  would  be  diy 
enough  when  he  got  into  the  pulpit. 

ii.  Where  two  words  of  different  meaning  are  pronounced  alike 
tliough  spelled  different^  ;  as  son  and  sun,  peer  and  pier,  etc. 

Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew. — Mercliant  of  Venice, 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads. — Id, 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton, 
And  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell. — Hood. 

Theodore  Hook  said  of  an  author  who  gave  his  publisher  a  din- 
ner, "I  suppose  he  poured  his  wine-cellar  into  his  book-seller.'* 

John  Phoenix  tells  of  a  mother  so  frugal  that  her  veiy  first  ad- 
monition to  her  infant  was,  "  Buy  low,  baby." 

While  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  I  sent  to  the  cook  for  a 
broiled  chop,  but  he  sent  me  a  fried  one.  It  must  be  a  satisfaction 
in  one's  last  moments  to  receive  consolation  from  a  San  Franciscan 
friar. — Id, 

The  shadow  of  myself  formed  in  her  eye. 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 

— King  John, 

iii.  A  third  class  is  of  those  that  are  spelled  differently,  and 
pronounced  nearlt/  though  not  quite  alike  ;  as,  baron,  barren  ;  sea- 
son, seizing,  etc.,  though  these  more  frequently  produce  mak^ops 
than  puns* 
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Mrs.  Malaprop  talks  of  contagious  conn  tries,  and  recommends  a 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs. 

iv.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  phrase  or  idiom  consisting  of  two 
or  three  words  maj  be  used  equivocally ^  and  thus  considered  as 
a  pun. 

Sydney  Smith,  hearing  a  boy  read  of  patriarchs  as  partridges, 
declared  it  was  too  bad  to  make  game  of  them. 

"  Is  Mr.  Smith  a  legal  voter  ?  "  asked  a  politician  at  election. 
"Yes,"  replied  a  by-stander,  **  but  being  sick  abed  he  is  an  ill-legal 
voter  to-day." 

One  day,  observing  on  a  board  the  warning,  **  Beware  the  dog," 
Hood  wrote  underneath,  "Ware  be  the  dog ? " 

John  Phoenix  tells  of  an  inquisitive  man  who  married  simply  be- 
cause, having  exhaust.ed  all  other  subjects  of  inquiry,  he  asked  the 
young  lady  if  she  would  have  liim. 

For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
m  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

— Merchant  of  Venice, 

V.  In  Milton  there  are  less  puns  than  conceits^  after  the  spirit  of 
Italian  literature. 

Highly  they  raged  against  the  Highest. — Paradise  Lost. 

His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. — Cowper. 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  as  the  cat  said  when  she  peeped 
into  the  milk-jug. 

\i.  The  double  pun  is  usually  too  elaborate  to  have  the  mark  of 
spontaneousness  indispensable  even  to  moderate  enjoyment  of  a 
pun. 

Freshman. — ^May  I  have  the  pleasure  ? 

Miss  Society. — Oui. 

Freshman. — What  does  '*  we  "  mean  ? 

Miss  S.— O,  U  and  I. 

When  Ouida  asked  Charles  Keade  for  a  name  for  her  dog  he 
suggested  **  Tonic,"  adding,  **it  is  sure  to  be  a  mixture  of  bark, 
steal,  and  whine." 

"  Ten  days  or  ten  dollars,"  said  the  judge,  and  the  prisoner,  a 
sullen-looking  fellow,  paid  the  fine  and  was  discharged.  He 
walked  moodily  out  of  the  court-room,  but  when  he  reached  the 
door  turned  and  showered  a  tirade  of  profane  abuse  upon  tho 
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magistrate.  Then  he  ran  into  the  corridor,  but  before  he  oould 
reach  the  street  he  was  recaptured,  and  stood  again  before  the  bar. 

**  Ten  dollars  more,"  said  the  judge  ;  "  if  you  had  used  langnage 
more  chaste  and  refined,  you  would  not  have  thus  been  chased 
and  refined." 

Coleridge  remarks :  '*  Baxter,  b'ke  most  scholastic  logicians,  had 
a  sneaking  afifection  for  puns.  The  cause  is — the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  primary  sense  of  words,  that  is,  the  visual  image  or 
general  relation  expressed,  and  which  remains  common  to  all  the 
after-senses,  however  widely  or  even  incongruously  differing  from 
each  other  in  other  respects.  For  the  same  reason  schoolmasters 
are  commonly  punsters.  *  I  have  endorsed  your  Bill,  sir,*  said  a 
pedagogue  to  a  merchant,  meaning  he  had  flogged  his  son  William." 

But  no  man  of  sense  betrays  an  affection  for  puns  which  is  not 
sneaking.  The  temptation  is  often  in'esistible,  but  the  offence 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  apology,  at  least  implied  in  the  in- 
flection, or  in  an  humble  drop  of  the  eyelids.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  a  pun  for  its  own  sake  is  at  best  but  playful,  and  is  per- 
missible only  when  play  is  permissible. 

Think  of  fln<Hng  in  grave  dincoame  a  triviality  like  this:  "  When  the  infinite  I  AM 
beheld  hill  work  of  creation,  he  said  Thou  Art,  and  ART  waa.^ 

While  the  mere  pun  is  at  best  a  childish  frolicsomeness,  the  pun 
as  an  adjunct  to  wit  may  intensify  the  effect.  When  Sydney  Smith 
recommended  the  bishops  to  lay  their  heads  together  to  make  a 
wooden  pavement,  and  when  Burke  iwinted  out  that  majesty,  de- 
prived of  its  externals  (ni  |  a  jest  ]  y, )  was  only  a  jest,  judgment  un- 
derlay the  puns  and  converted  the  thought  into  sarcasm. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  pun  blunts  the  shaft  of  wit.  For  in- 
stance : 

Irony  employn  wit  to  feather  its  purport.  A  Frenchman  said  of  a  man  who  rally  did 
never  niakn  a  witty  remark :  '  *  How  full  of  wit  that  man  mutt  be  1  he  never  lets  any  eacape.'** 
That  when  translated  is  improved,  because  the  EuKlish  word  any  can  rel^  at  onoe  to  no 
wit  and  to  no  person's  escaping  the  effect  of  wit    Thus  the  irony  is  increased  — WllBS. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  any  doubt  is  produced  as  to  whether 
the  meaning  is,  let  any  man  escape — which  is  pure  irony — or  let 
any  wit  escape — w^liich  is  wit  edped  by  a  pun — the  hearer  is  con- 
fused, and  his  porcep4on,  divided  between  two  ideas,  is  not 
strongly  impressed  by  either. 
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It  mnrt  be  admittfld  tluit  Obarles  Lamb,  a  capital  authority,  defends  this  very  indefl- 
niteneM  aa  foUown: 

▲n  Oxford  acholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying  a  hare  through  the  streetc, 
■oooati  him  with  this  extraordinary  question :  ''  Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thy  own  hare  or 
awig?*^ 

There  itf  no  excnaing  this  and  no  resisting  it.  A  man  might  blur  ten  sides  of  paper 
in  attempting  a  defence  of  it  against  a  critic  who  should  be  laughter-proof.  The  quibble 
itself  is  not  considerable.  It  is  only  a  new  turn  given  by  a  little  false  pronunciation  to  a 
rery  common  though  not  very  courteous  inquiry.  Put  by  one  gentleman  to  another  at  a 
dinner-party  it  would  have  been  vapid  ;  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  it  would  have  shown 
much  less  wit  than  rudene«8.  We  must  take  in  the  totality  of  time,  phice,  and  person  ; 
the  pert  look  of  the  inquiring  scholar,  the  desponding  looks  of  the  puzzled  porter ;  the 
one  Ktopping  at  his  leisure,  the  other  hunting  on  with  his  bnrden ;  the  innocent  though 
rather  abrupt  tendency  of  the  first  member  of  the  question,  with  the  utter  and  inextrica- 
Ue  irrelevancy  of  the  second ;  the  place — a  public  street,  not  favorable  to  frivolous  inves- 
tigation ;  the  affrontive  quality  of  the  primitive  inquiry  (the  common  question)  invidi- 
onsly  transferred  to  the  derivative  (the  new  turn  given  to  it)  in  the  implied  satire— 
namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected  to  eat  of  the  goo<l  things  which  they  carry, 
they  being  in  most  countries  considered  rather  an  the  teini>orary  trustees  than  owners  of 
such  dainties — which  the  fellow  was  bc>ginning  to  understand ;  but  then  wig  again  comes 
in,  and  he  can  make  nothing  of  it ;  all  put  together  constitute  a  picture :  Hogarth  could 
have  made  it  intelligible  on  canvas. 

Yet  nine  out  of  ten  critics  will  pronounce  this  a  vory  bad  pun,  because  of  the  defect- 
ireneas  in  the  concluding  member,  which  is  its  very  beauty,  and  constitutes  the  surprise. 
^Poputar  FalkicUt. 

When  the  purpose  of  puns  is  to  enliven  what  otherwise 
might  be  monotonous  and  dreary,  puns  appropriate  and 
facile  are  often  very  entertaining. 

**Mr.  Dnyddnck  truly  says  that  '  an  auctioneer  is  bound  to  hold  his  own  against  all  in- 
terlocntors.  .  .  .  It  is  his  business  to  control  the  audiences  and  their  parties.  To  do 
this  he  must  keep  his  company  in  good  humor,  and  least  of  all  suffer  any  intellectual  dia- 
comfltnre.    Keese  never  lost  his  Huperiority.* 

"But  let  us  get  into  the  auction-room.  A  narrative  of  the  Battlo  of  Waterloo  is  put 
up.  *  How  much  for  it  ?  *  Twenty-five  cents  was  bid.  *  There  war  no  quarter  at-  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  my  dear  sir.'  I  believe  it  was  tho  late  Mr.  Uowans  who,  when  the 
auctioneer  held  in  his  hand  '  Some  Account  of  the  Centaum,'  declared  thct  there  couldn't 
be  a  history  of  what  never  exl^-ted,  and  wanted  an  instance  of  u  Centaur ;  whereupon  the 
doubter  was  referred  to  tho  Biblical  record  of  the  he;ul  of  Jchn  the  Baptist  coming  in  on 
a  charger. 

"  A  witticism  sometimes  might  be  bs«yond  the  ken  of  a  portion  of  his  audience,  as 
when  he  spoke  of  Cadmus  as  the  '  flwt  pont-lioy,'  because  '  he  carrie<l  letters  from  Phce- 
nicla  to  Oreeoe  ; '  but  when  he  knocke<l  down  Dagley's  '  Death's  l>oingn '  for  seventy-five 
cents  to  *  a  decayed  apothecary,^  with  the  consolatory  comment  of  '  Hmallest  feven 
gratefully  reoeired,'  there  wo«  no  lack  of  comprehension.  Sellirg  a  black  letter  volume 
'Concerning  the  Apparel  of  MiniHtcrs.^  he  uupposod  it  referred  probublj'  to  their  *  Hurplns 
ornaments ;  *  and  he  assured  his  audience  that  the  *  Poems  of  the  Hev,  Mr,  Logan  ^  wen 
tbo  Banka  and  Braet  of  Bonnie  Doon— at  all  events  the  brays. 
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"  An  illafitrfttion  of  his  readiness  was  when  n  iMurcel  of  fancy  envelopes  traa  pa&si-d  up 
to  be  sold  in  one  lot.  *  How  many  arc  Ihere  ? '  waA  shouted  from  varUms  parts  of  the 
-room.  *  0 !  I  don't  know ;  too  many  tu  numl)cr.  Uuw  much  for  the  lot  t  *  At  laxt  chej 
were  knocked  down.  *  What  name  ? '  '  Cowper  ! '  *  It  shall  be  Cowper's  Task  to  connt 
them,'  instantly  exclaimed  the  auctioneer. 

*'  A  joke  much  relished  by  the  b>'k- binding  fraternity  was  his  likening  a  ledger  to 
Austria,  becaus^e  it  wtis  backeil  snd  comcre.1  by  Knssia :  ami  when  it  was  knocked  down 
to  a  Mr.  Owen  Phalen  ho  paused  ut  the  name  and  tMid  retlectiveiyT  ^  Don^t  know  abont 
selling  to  a  man  that's  always  Owen  and  Phalou.' 

'*  At  one  of  the  bales  uf  furniture  u  table  of  cnnous  design  was  sold  to  a  bidder  who 
left  it  to  be  called  for.  Some  time  elapsed,  wfien  a  friend  happening  in  admired  the 
table,  and  wished  to  buy  it  at  private  sale.  My  father  told  him  it  was  sold  to  a  party  who 
thus  far  hud  proved  himself  the  niOKt  im-com-for'table-mau  he  ever  knew. 

**  I  remember  when  a  lot  of  Wade  &  Hntcher's  ShefEcld  razors  was  inclnded  in  the 
catalogue  the  auctioneer  said  there  was  no  limit  to  their  ranguinary  pomibilitios,  for  the 
purchaser  *  might  wade  in  blood  and  butcher  nil  hix  friends/  *  Never  mind,  you'll  have 
one  volume  less  to  n>ad.'  he  said  to  a  bidder  who  fuimd  hi^  set  of  bookH  short;  and  when 
another  wanted  to  know  where  the  outside  of  his  copy  of  Lninb  wan,  the  auctioneer  con- 
jectured that  *«oineb<.»dy  had  fleeced  it/  nddin?  ctmsolingly,  'but  you  can  recover  it,  yon 
know/  A  back -gammon  board  was  put  up,  *to  be  sold  on  the  wiuare.  and  as  perfect  as 
any  copy  of  Milton/  which  comiMrison  necessitated  the  explanation  th  it  there  was  a 
pair  o*  dice  lost;  and  '  Three  Eras  of  a  Woman's  Life,*  elicited  the  mnnlng  comment  of 
•  Wonderful  woman — only  three  errors.  How  much — thirty  cents— only  ten  cents  apiece 
— not  very  expensive  errors  after  all/  ** 

5.  T/ie  pleasure  of  wU  lies  in  ilie  understanding  /  of 
humor  in  the  sent'nnenL     Hence : 

G.  ^^^t is  without  symjfathi/y  while  humor  is  based  njH)n 
it.  AVit  hiiiglis  afy  while  Iiuinor  laughs  with.  Wit  pun- 
ishes, but  discourages;  humor  is  a  solvent  in  which  the 
severest  admonish ings  may  be  accepted  hopefullj. 

"We  do  well  to  coiLsider  tliat  A^it  i.s  an  untractable  faculty.  Un- 
less it  is  well  biidlod  it  will  overleap  the  hounds  of  propriety. 
Most  of  the  keen  darts  of  wit  that  one  hears  whizzing  by  have  been 
iwintod,  bail)od,  and  poisoned  by  malignity,  and  fix  on  some  person 
the  stigma  of  vice,  folly,  or  weakness.  .  .  .  The  \%it  can  hardly 
l)revail  on  himself  to  withhold  a  gibe  for  the  sake  of  affection. 
He  falsely  presumes  that  liis  friends  will  not  smart  under  the 
thrusts  he  gives  them ;  or  if  they  do,  that  they  will  forgive  the  of- 
fence since  it  is  committed  by  him.  So  he  goes  on,  putting  their 
imtience  to  tlie  proof,  till  lie  has  provoked  them  ]Mi8t  endurance. 
He  who  would  be  a  wit  must  b(^  oontc^nt  to  boast  few  fiiends.  A 
joke  is  an  **air-di"awn  dagger,"  from  which  our  flesh  instinctively 
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shrinks.  We  see  not  the  hand  that  grasps  it,  and  cannot  divine 
how  deep  it  will  strike ;  should  it  prove  harmless,  we  do  not  thank 
it  for  startling  us. — Heryey. 

This  sharpness  of  tongue  provokes  retort,  the  bitterness  of 
which  is  not  softened  to  the  victim  by  the  reflection  that  he  has 
deserved  it,  and  that  the  sympathy  of  by-standers  will  be  with 
the  one  first  offended. 

"  No  woman  is  worth  looking  at  after  thirty,"  remarked  a  bride 
with  youthful  arrogance.  **  Quite  true,"  calmly  replied  her  com- 
panion a  few  years  older,  **  nor  worth  listening  to  before." 

Talleyrand  was  lame,  and  Madame  de  Stael  was  cross-eyed. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  them,  and  both  disliked  to  be  re- 
minded of  their  infirmities. 

''Monsieur,"  said  madame,  meeting  her  deai'est  foe  one  day, 
**  pray  how  is  that  poor  leg  ?  " 

"  Crooked,  as  you  see,  madame,"  was  the  reply. 

Frederick  the  Second  had  a  liking  for  the  witty  philosopher 
Mendelssohn,  but  was  once  induced  as  an  experiment  to  put  at  his 
plate  the  following  note  : 

Mendelaaohn  is  iin  lus. 

Fbbdbbiok  II. 

Mendelssohn  took  up  the  note,  read  it,  and  remarked  that  some 
one  had  taken  an  unimrdonable  liberty  with  his  majesty,  having 
here  presumed  to  say  that  Mendelssohn  was  one  ass,  and  that 
Frederick  was  the  second. 

A  certain  petulant  Greek,  objecting  to  Anacharsis  that  \\%  was  a 
Scythian — **True,"  says  Anacharsis,  *' my  country  disgraces  me, 
but  you  disgrace  your  country." 


IRONY. 
Where  wit  is  sarcastic,  humor  is  ironical. 

Irony  is  jesting  hidden  beneath  gravity,  while  humor  is  gravity 
concealed  behind  the  jest.  .  .  .  The  mind  uses  irony  when  it 
gravely  states  an  opinion  or  sentiment  which  is  the  opposite  of  its 
belief,  with  the  moral  purpose  of  showing  its  real  dissent  from  the 
opinion.  It  must,  therefore,  be  done  with  this  wink  from  the  pur- 
pose in  it,  so  that  it  may  not  pass  for  an  acquiescence  in  an  oppo- 
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site  sentiment.  It  may  be  done  so  well  as  to  deceive  even  the 
very  elect ;  and  perhaps  the  ordinaiy  mind  complains  of  irony  as 
wanting  in  straight for\^'arclne8s.  There  is  a  moment  of  hesitation, 
when  the  mind  stoops  over  this  single  intention  with  a  double  ap- 
pearance, and  doubts  upon  which  to  settle  as  the  real  prey.  So 
that  only  carefully  poised  minds  with  the  falcon's  or  the  vulture's 
glance  can  always  discriminate  rapidly  enough  to  seize  the  point 
In  this  moment  of  action  the  pleasure  of  irony  is  developed, 
which  aiises  from  a  discovery  of  the  contrast  between  the  thing 
said  and  the  thing  intended.  And  this  pleasure  is  heightened 
when  we  observe  the  contrast  between  the  fine  soul  who  means 
nobly  and  his  speaking  as  if  he  meant  to  bo  ignoble.  Then  the 
ignoble  thing  is  doubly  condemned,  first,  by  having  been  briefly 
mistaken  to  be  the  real  opinion  of  the  speaker,  and  then  by  the 
flash  of  recognition  of  the  8i>eaker'8  superiority.  .  .  .  In  matters 
which  are  morally  indifferent  irony  is  only  a  jesting  which  is  dis- 
guised by  gravity,  as  when  we  apparently  agree  with  the  notions 
of  another  person  which  are  averse  from  our  own,  so  that  we  puzzle 
him  not  only  on  the  ix)int  of  our  own  notion,  but  on  the  point  of 
his  own,  and  he  begins  to  have  a  suspicion  that  he  is  not  sound  in 
the  matter.  This  suspicion  is  derived  from  the  mind's  instinctive 
feeling  that  irony  is  a  trait  of  a  8U]>erior  person  who  can  afford  to 
have  a  stock  of  original  ideas  with  which  he  tests  opinion,  and  who 
holds  them  so  securely  tliat  he  can  never  play  ^vith  them  a  losing 
game.  .  .  .  Anian  who  pretends  to  hold  the  opi>osite  of  his  own 
belief  is  morally  a  hypocrite  until  we  detect  that  slight  touch  of 
banter  which  is  the  proof  of  genuine  irony.  Tlien  we  see  that  he 
is  honest  though  he  e(iuivocates,  for  he  belies  himself  with  sin- 
cerity. A  man  who  can  afford  this  is  to  that  extent  superior  to  the 
man  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  liopelossly  didactic,  and  in- 
capable of  commending  his  own  opinions  by  the  bold  ease  with 
which  he  may  deplore  them. — Weiss. 

Irony  assumes  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  speaker  which  gives  the  hearer  rea- 
son to  l)elieve  tliat  the  sentiments  uttered  cannot  be  the 
genuine  belief  of  the  speaker.  Only  so  far  as  this  ac- 
quaintance is  rightfully  assumed  has  the  speaker  any  right 
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to  complain  if  his  irony  is  received  as  statement  of  fact, 
and  if  lie  is  himself  rated  accordingly. 

Thus  if  an  artist  were  to  point  out  the  superiority  of  a  wretched 
wood-cut  over  a  fine  steel-engraving,  a  person  who  knew  the  wood- 
cut to  be  wretched  would  do  well  to  smile  over  the  criticism  as 
ironical.  But  if  a  stranger  should  gravely  utter  the  same  remarks, 
the  same  person  might  listen  respectfully,  having  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  stranger  was  less  of  an  ignoi*amus  than  he  repre- 
sented himself,  and  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  exposing 
his  stupidity. 

Genuine  humorists  are  occasionally  rebuked  by  the  grave  stare 
of  surprise  called  forth  by  a  remark  meant  to  be  received  as  ironi- 
cal. Especially  common  is  this  experience  with  children,  whose 
calm  glance  of  disapproval  is  often  more  effective  than  a  stinging 
reply. 

Irony  is  often  carried  beyond  decent  bounds.  When 
Sydney  Smith  explained  to  a  shocked  parishioner  that  he 
kept  his  dog  chained  because  it  had  acquired  an  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  eating  up  the  parish  boys,  buttons  and  all, 
his  humor  is  possibly  within  reason,  the  buttons  making  it 
at  least  thoroughly  obvious.  But  the  question  becomes 
doubtful  when  he  informs  a  gentleman  that  he  has  one 
secret  wish — to  roast  a  Quaker ;  adding  that  it  may  be 
wrong,  that  the  Quaker  would  undoubtedly  suffer  acutely, 
but  that  every  one  has  his  tastes,  and  his  own  is  to  roast  a 
Quaker;  one  would  satisfy  him,  only  one;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  he  had  striven  against  in  vain,  and  he 
trusted  his  hearer  would  pardon  his  weakness. 

In  like  manner  Charles  Lamb,   asked  how  he    liked  babies, 
stammered:     " B-b-boiled."     A  modem  ** humorist,"  plagiarizing" 
the  irony  and  the  pun,  has  elaborated  them  into  a  paragraph  fit 
only  for  the  Fiji-islanders : 

In  every  age  and  every  clime  the  beat  and  noblest  men  loved 
children.    Even  wicked  men  have  a  tender  spot  left  in  their  hard- 
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ened  hearts  for  little  children.  The  great  men  of  the  earth  love 
them.  Dogs  love  them.  Kamalmmekemokimodahroah,  the  king 
of  the  Cannibal  islands,  loves  them — rare,  and  no  gravj.  Ah,  jes, 
we  all  love  children. — Burlington  Hawkeye, 

Equally  revolting  is  the  following  : 

The  best  thing  to  make  grape-vines  grow  is  dogs ;  bury  'em 
right  down  among  the  roots.  Some  people  prefer  grandmothers 
and  their  other  relations.    But  gi'  mo  dogs  and  cats. — Max  Adeleb. 

Swift's  ''  Modest  Proposal "  for  preventing  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland  from  being  burdensome,  and  for 
makiug  them  beneficial  by  using  them  for  food,  was  seri- 
ously quoted  and  condemned. 

The  im])nlse  to  irony  has  been  thus  explained : 

Sui^pose  I  venture  to  i^lay  before  a  company  a  sonata  of  Beetho- 
ven, and  that  as  I  rise  a  lady  rather  gushingly  exclaims : 

*'  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  ;  we  have  all  enjoyed  it  so  much  ! " 

Now,  if  I  have  played  to  my  own  fair  satisfaction,  I  simply  bow 
and  say  I  am  glad  to  have  given  pleasure.  If  the  S2>eaker  is  a 
friend,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  done  particularly  well,  I  may  even 
unbosom  myself  to  the  extent  of  remarking  that  I  think  the  per- 
formance was  tolerable  for  me. 

If  I  have  been  nervous,  have  blundered,  have  played  much  be- 
low my  possibilities,  I  shall  probably  endeavor  to  suppress  my  an- 
noyance, accept  the  compliments  without  comment,  and  change  the 
subject. 

If  I  have  played  shockingly,  losing  all  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  the 
composition,  and  merely  striking  upon  the  piano  the  ivory  and  ebony 
equivalent  of  the  notes  on  the  score,  without  other  thought  than 
the  set  purpose  to  grit  my  t^eth,  sit  firm  on  the  stool,  and  get  to 
the  end  of  the  piece  without  breaking  down,  I  shall  probably  look 
my  flatterer  steadily  in  the  eye  as  I  remark  that  she  is  very  kind 
to  say  so. 

But  if  in  addition  to  utter  failure  in  this  instance  I  se:j  that  to 
attempt  to  play  was  idiotic,  such  pieces  being  far  beyond  my  lim- 
ited accomplishments,  and  if  this  individual  discomfiture  sinks  in- 
distinguishable into  the  general  consciousness  of  incflable  weak- 
ness and  stupidity,  which  alone  could  have  pei*suaded  me  to  try 
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what  a  well-constraoted  automaton  would  know  I  was  incapable  to 
do,  so  that  I  long  to  get  into  the  attic  of  an  empty  house  and  snort 
at  myself,  then  I  shall  2>robably  smile  blandly  on  my  tormentor, 
assure  her  that  in  congratulating  me  she  chooses  the  right  word, 
since  the  audience  should  share  the  honor  of  the  performance,  the 
finest  artistic  efforts  being  possible  only  in  a  company  of  artists, 
and  that  if  I  seemed  at  the  moment  to  bo  inspired  it  was  because 
the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  my  listeners  lifted  me  out  of  my- 
self, so  that  instead  of  playing  the  sonata  I  had  really  been  played 
by  it,  and  so  on. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  irony.  Whether  I  shall  so  turn  the  ex- 
pression as  to  show  my  companion  that  I  mean  it  for  irony  depends 
ui>on  the  resi^ect  I  have  for  her.  If  I  like  her  I  sliall  very  likely 
intensify  my  expressions  until  she  recognizes  the  sarcasm,  even  if 
I  have  to  go  to  the  extent  of  promising  some  time  to  play  for 
her  a  piece  really  worthy  of  myself  and  the  audience — **  Silver 
Threads  among  the  Grold,"  for  instance.  But  if  I  think  her  silly 
or  malicious,  it  will  probably  relieve  me  a  little  to  have  her 
either  believe  all  that  I  say,  or  believe  that  I  believe  it,  in  which 
case  I  shall  gnuluate  my  exaggciation  according  to  her  credulity. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  indignation. 

The  first,  indignation  pure  and  simple,  finds  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  strong  words  that  directly  manifest  the  feeling. 

Beyond  this  is  a  stage  where  language  is  inadequate,  and  one 
turns  away  with  a  gesture,  a  shrug,  a  withering  glance.  This  is 
scorn. 

But  there  is  a  step  beyond  scorn,  where  the  indignation  is  too 
bitter  for  silence,  and  must,  by  elaborating  and  exaggerating,  grind 
the  shameful  conviction  into  one's  soul,  gloating  over  its  artistic 
completeness.     This  is  irony. 

Banter  is  the  badinage  of  the  French,  irony  iheir  persiflage. 

Beal  irony  seems  to  stand  midway  between  banter  and  sarcasm. 
Banter  is  the  playful  and  sarcasm  the  ferocious  form  of  irony. 
.  .  .  The  peculiar  mode  of  lUsputatiou  adopted  by  Socrates 
consisted  in  a  playful  entanglement  of  his  op|>onent  in  admissions 
which,  while  appearing  to  support  and  strengthen  the  argument  of 
his  opponent,  in  reality  involved  him  in  an  absurd  conclusion. 
He  was  made  to  take  the  bait,  all  unconscious  of  the  hook  by 
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which  he  was  to  be  captured.  There  was  a  perfect  antagonism  be- 
tween the  appearance  and  the  fact — the  appearance  being  the  as- 
surance of  victory,  the  fact  the  certainty  of  defeat ;  and  the  defeat 
was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  very  weapons  on  which  the 
disputant  relied  for  success.  This  the  Greeks  called  €ifH»ptia, — 
L,  A,  1742. 

A  true  sarcasm  is  like  a  sword-stick — ^it  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  much  more  innocent  than  it  really  is,  till,  of  a  sndden,  there 
leaps  something  out  of  it — sharp,  and  deadly,  and  incisive,  which 
makes  you  tremble  and  recoil. — Sydney  Smith. 

In  polished  society  the  dread  of  being  ridiculous  models  every 
word  and  gesture  into  proi^riety,  and  produces  an  exquisite  atten- 
tion to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others ;  it  curbs  the  sallies  of 
eccentricity,  it  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  one  uniform 
standard  of  reason  and  common-sense. — Sydney  Smith. 

Hence,  too,  the  true  ludicrous  is  its  own  end.  When  serious 
satire  commences,  or  satire  that  is  felt  as  serious,  however  comi- 
cally dressed,  free  and  genuine  laughter  ceases ;  it  becomes  sar- 
donic.— Coleridge. 

Bidicule  is  not  only  confined  to  questions  of  less  moment,  but 
is  fitter  for  refuting  error  than  for  supporting  truth,  for  restraining 
from  wrong  conduct  than  for  inciting  to  the  practice  of  what  is 
right.  Nor  are  these  the  sole  restrictions  ;  it  is  not  properly  lev- 
elled at  the  false,  but  at  the  absurd  in  tenets ;  nor  can  the  edge  of 
ridicule  strike  with  equal  force  every  species  of  misconduct ;  it  is 
not  the  criminal  part  which  it  attacks,  but  that  which  we  denom- 
inate silly  or  fooHsh. — Campbell,  i.  59.     See  also  64,  69. 

7.    Wit  w  apontan-eoics  ;  humor  may  he  cultivated. 
If  you  liave  real  wit  it  will  flow  spontaneously,  and  you 
need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that  case  the  rule  of  the  Gospel 
is  reversed,  and  it  shall  prove,  seek  and  ye  shall  not  find. 
— Chesterfield. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  no  study  is  to  be  given 
to  the  expression  of  wit.  The  idea  may  be  an  inspiration, 
but  not  necessarily  at  the  time  of  utterance.  Oftener  it  is 
conceived  in  solitude,  turned  and  polished  in  the  mind,  and 
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then  held  in  readiness  for  a  fitting  occasion.  Only  by  this 
liabit  of  perfecting  the  expression  of  a  happy  idea  can  be 
acqnii'ed  the  habit  of  expi-essing  such  ideas  with  precision 
and  pungency  when  they  are  struck  out  in  the  friction  of 
conversation.  When  the  idea  is  thus  conceived  there  are 
few  even  of  those  noted  for  their  wit  who  do  not  pause  to 
turn  it  over  once  or  twice  in  their  minds  before  giving  it 
utterance. 

The  condition  of  putting  forth  ideas  in  order  to  be  witty  oper* 
ates  much  in  the  same  salutary  manner  as  the  condition  of  finding 
rhymes  in  poetry ;  it  reduces  the  number  of  performers  to  those 
who  have  vigor  enough  to  overcome  incipient  difficulties,  and 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  that  that  which  need  not  be  done  at 
all  should  be  done  well  whenever  it  is  done.  For  we  may  ob- 
serve that  mankind  are  always  more  fastidious  about  that  which 
is  pleasing  than  they  are  about  that  which  is  useful. — Sydney 
Smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  delve  for  sparkling  sayings,  to 
wrench  and  distort  ideas  and  words  for  the  sake  of  being 
fnriYiy,  is  as  futile  as  it  is  contemptible. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit  is  a  very  bad  part  of  conversation.  It 
is  done  to  support  a  character  ;  it  generally  fails ;  it  is  a  sort  of  in- 
sult to  the  company  and  a  restraint  on  the  speaker. — Swift. 

The  source  of  bad  writing  is  the  desire  to  be  something  more 
than  a  man  of  sense — the  straining  to  be  thought  a  genius,  and  it 
is  just  the  same  in  speech-making.  If  men  would  only  say  what 
they  have  to  say  in  plain  terms  how  much  more  eloquent  they 
would  be. — CoLEBnx}E. 

Hence  to  be  recognized  and  invited  as  a  witty  man  in- 
volves a  responsibility  and  a  condition  of  service  few  would 
care  to  assume.  One  might  as  well  be  asked  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  or  to  play  the  violin  for  dancing.  Soon  after 
the  war  "  Petroleum  V.  Xasby  "  attempted  to  lecture,  and 
people  went  to  hear  him  expecting  to  be  amused.    The  lee- 
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turc  was  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  was  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  and  people  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved. People  do  not  look  for  instruction  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  be  amused.  "Professed 
wits,  though  they  are  generally  courted  for  the  amusement 
they  afford,  are  seldom  respected  for  the  qualities  they  pos- 
sess." 

A  witty  man  is  a  dramatic  performer  ;  in  process  of  time  he  can 
no  more  exist  without  applause  than  he  can  exist  without  air  ;  if 
his  audience  be  small,  or  if  they  are  inattentive,  or  if  a  new  wit 
defrauds  liim  of  any  portion  of  his  admii'ation,  it  is  all  over  with 
him — he  sickens  and  is  extinguished.  The  applauses  of  the  theatre 
in  which  he  jjerforms  are  so  essential  to  him  that  he  must  obtain 
them  at  the  expense  of  decency,  friendship,  and  good  feeling.  It 
must  be  always  i)robable,  too,  tliat  a  mere  wit  is  a  person  of  light 
and  frivolous  understanding.  His  business  is  not  to  discover  re- 
lations of  ideas  that  are  useful,  and  have  a  real  influence  in  life, 
but  to  discover  the  more  trifling  relations  that  are  only  amusing ; 
he  never  looks  at  things  i^^th  the  native  eye  of  common  sense,  but 
is  always  gazing  at  the  world  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass— 
discovering  a  thousand  ai)i)earanees  which  Are  created  only  by  the 
instrument  of  inspection,  and  covering  every  object  with  factitious 
and  unnatural  colors.  In  short,  the  character  of  a  mere  wit  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  as  very  amiable,  very  respectablei  or  very 
safe. — Sydney  Smith. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  informR  un  that — 

It  ifl  a  very  scriotu  thing 
To  be  a  funny  man, 

and  mo8t  of  those  who  have  gainod  a  reputation  for  wit,  or  made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  those  pretomnturally  Holemn  and  funereal-looking  individualB  whose  lived  aru  made 
miserable  by  the  conRciousness  that  the  public  looks  to  them  for  a  diumltl  dofte  of  dis* 
guised  phytic  in  the  shape  of  joken,  can  oorrol)orate  the  genial  dootor^a  statement.  The 
responRibility  entailed  by  a  reputation  for  being  a  perennial  font  of  spontaneous  humor 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  promnturely  aged.  He  must  constantly  maintain  a  high 
wattT  of  hilarity,  and  occasionally  surpass  himself.  Not  snt'sfic<l  with  his  professional 
efforts  in  this  lino,  he  is  expected  to  scatter  jests  around  him  in  his  daily  walk  and  uon- 
Tcrsation,  to  write  neatly  turned  epigrams  for  young  ladies'  albums,  and  to  scintillate  at 
social  entertain  men  t«. 

If  he  is  invited  out  to  dinn«r,  it  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  he  shall  pay  for  the  meal 
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bj  hia  bamor,  and  it  behooves  him  to  go  plentifully  provided  with  »  atock  of  extempore 
pans  and  conundrams,  to  be  dispensed  at  appropriate  intervals.  If  he  does  not  feel  ap 
to  the  mark,  his  host  will  probably  stir  ap  his  flagging  energies  with  the  remark  that  h» 
in  imnsaallj  doll,  or  some  other  pleasing  reminder  of  his  breach  of  the  implied  oontracC 
▲  fearfnl  warning  againHt  the  social  perils  of  a  humorist^s  career  is  conveyed  by  the  anec- 
dote  of  the  gentleman  who  habitually  earned  his  ilinner  by  his  wit,  and  on  one  occasion 
of  temporary  absent-mindedness  wa^  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  duties  to  society  by  the 
following  message,  delivered  in  un  audible  tone  by  the  daughter  of  the  hostess:  ''ICam- 

ma*8  oompliroents  to  Mr. ,  and  she  wishes  to  know  when  he  is  going  to  begin  to  be 

fanny.*"— ^oslon  Traveler. 

PRACTICAL  JOKES. 

We  most  of  us  attempt  to  be  funny  only  in  speech. 
Mimicry  and  contortion,  the  imitation  of  deformity  and 
the  antics  of  the  clown,  are  usually  left  to  hired  performers. 
Our  attempts  to  be  funny  are  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
edy of  knowledge — that  is,  comedy  evolved  from  the  un- 
expected detection  of  definite  relations — which  we  call  wit ; 
or  of  the  comedy  of  ignorance— that  is,  comedy  evolved 
from  a  reference  to  indefinite  and  indefinable  relations — 
which  we  call  humor.  The  practical  joke  is  not  yet  ban- 
ished, but  it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  vulgar  and  stupid. 
We  may  yield  to  a  sudden  impulse  to  pull  the  chair  from 
behind  a  person  just  sitting  down,  but  we  are  ashamed 
both  of  the  act  and  of  the  disposition  that  prompts  it. 
Such  acts,  like  a  horse-laugh,  may  show  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  but  they  lower  the  perpetrator,  both  in  his  own 
esteem  and  in  that  of  his  companions. 

The  actor  Sotliem  was  much  given  to  practical  jokes.  He  had 
once  invited  a  company  to  dinner,  and  though  one  of  the  intended 
guests  was  not  present  at  the  hour  appointed  lie  insisted  upon  be- 
ginning the  meal.  Presently  the  belated  guest  was  heard  entering 
the  hall.  Sothem  instantly  proposed  tliat  the  >i'hole  company 
should  get  under  the  table.  Without  an  objection,  trusting  to  the 
actor's  wit  for  some  comical  climax,  the  unsuspecting  guests 
hurriedly  crawled  upon  the  floor  and  awaited  results,  quite  unaware 
that  their  host  hsd  kept  his  seat  and  was  finishing  his  soup. 

The  tardy  guest  was  full  of  apologies.     "  Don't  mention  it," 
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said  Sothem,  '*weare  only  at  soup;  sit  down  and  be  helped." 
The  gentleman  did  so  with  a  puzzled  look  at  the  empty  chairs 
around  the  table.  **  O,"  said  Sothem,  **  you  miss  the  other  gen- 
tlemen. They  are  all  here,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  the 
moment  you  were  announced  they  all  crept  imder  the  table.  What 
thev  are  doing  there  is  more  than  I  know." 

It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  various  expressions 
upon  the  faces  of  the  victims,  as,  one  by  one,  they  crawled  out  and 
resumed  theii:  chairs.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  they  were  all  cured  of 
participating  in  practical  jokes  proposed  by  Mr.  Sothem. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  propounded  what  he  caUs  "  The  Qelatic 
System,"  a  theory  of  the  history  of  laughter. 

a.  Pr*-humorMic  Age. — It  i»  a  pRychological  fact  that  brutes  are  deroid  of  humor, 
and  that  savages  have  a  minimum.  So  evenly  did  mind  and  humor  keep  pace  that  prior 
to  the  time  men  hiughed  they  did  not  know  enough  to  keep  a  record  of  events.  This  age, 
then,  exactly  covered  what  are  known  as  pre-historic  times. 

b.  Bacchanalian  Age. — The  innate  germ  of  mirth  doubtless  sprang  up  under  the  ea- 
livening  influence  of  wine.  Tlie  type  of  this  age  waf*  drunken  Billine»«,  hnm<Nr  of  the 
lowest  order.  The  character  of  Thersitcs,  in  Shakspere^  *'  Troilns  and  Creasida,'*  is  an 
anachronism,  for  Thersites  could  not  have  been  the  representative  humorist  of  his  time. 
Though  Bacchanalian  orgies  have  always  flourished,  the  epoch  of  history  characteriied 
by  them  came  to  an  end  b.  c.  650. 

c.  Burle^qtie  Age,  B.C.  650-.4.Z>.  476.— Becoming  more  refined,  the  people  were  loath 
to  laugh  at  themselves,  and  sought  how  they  might  laugh  at  each  other.  Hence  the  riae 
of  comedy,  for  in  comedy  the  laugh  is  not  at  the  actor  himself,  but  at  the  person  he  rep- 
resents. The  Barlexque  Age  cmbraoe-i  the  thix^e  well-known  forms  of  oomedy,  namely : 
the  Old  Comedy  (cariciiture).  the  Middle  Comedy  (criticism),  and  the  New  Comedy  (man- 
ners).  Though  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  projirietors  of  comedy,  the  spirit  of  burleiique 
was  rife  everywhere,  even  among  the  Jew^.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
parallel  growth  of  mind  and  humor,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  decline  of  humor  at  the 
time  of  the  Empire  was  exactly  prop.)rtional  to  the  decline  of  mental  activity. 

d.  Hunchback  Age,  A.D.  47K-730  —The  barbarinnR,  of  course,  had  very  shallow  con- 
ceptions of  the  ludicrous.  The  discrepancy  in  hoi};ht  between  a  tall  and  a  short  man, 
or  any  personal  deformity,  wa^s  enough  to  capsize  the  gravity  of  a  king.  A  dwarf  or  a 
hunchback  was  an  indiitijensable  member  of  a  prince's  retinue,  and  a  hunchback  was  a 
luxury  fit  for  an  emperor. 

e.  Idtot  Age,  A.D.  750 -{)50.— Mental  deformity  was  discovered  to  be  more  comical 
than  physical,  and  diligent  svarcit  was  made  for  idiots  to  add  the  crowning  grace  to  noble 
households.  First-class  idiots  were  of  course  reserved  for  the  king.  An  eztra*etnpfcl 
idiot  of  superior  imbecility  and  profound  obtuseness  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Fat.     It  U  not  an  interest  in<f  period  to  linger  over, 

f.  Clown  Age,  A.D.  950-1350.— The  reign  of  the  natural  idiot  was  followed  by  tiiat  of 
the  artificial  idiot,  who,  though  called  like  his  predecessor  a  fool,  was  really  a  keen-witted 
buffoon.  Touchstone,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,*'  and  Wamba,  son  of  Witless,  in  *'  Ivanhoe,** 
are  representative  *'  fools"*  of  this  period,  when  wit  began  to  s|>arkle  as  not  before  rinco 
Terence.    Traces  of  the  Clown  Age  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  drous  and  the  pantomime. 
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g.  Mmqtterading  Age,  A.D.  1860-1500.— People  now  became  e&ger  for  more  fan,  and 
■tadied  how  to  develop  their  own  creative  humor.  Humor  took  h  fantastic  turn  ;  every- 
body  waa  loiaed  with  an  imitative  Rpirit,  and  straightway  sprang  up  the  idea  of  a  show, 
in  which  everybody  might  select  a  i»art  and  play  it  to  nuit  himself,  the  fun  being  propor- 
tkmai  to  the  Inoongruousnesii  of  the  action  with  the  character. 

h.  Dinner-Table  Age,  A.D.  1500-1025.— The  next  type  of  humor  waa  personal  ban- 
tering. Bvery  Falstafl  received  standing  Invitations  to  dinner,  and  was  welcome  at  all 
hoars.  Clubs  were  formed  whom  object  was  the  evolution  of  jocularity  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  flowing  bowl,  the  prototypes  of  some  modern  orgauisations.  Royalty  itself 
tried  to  be  witty,  as  witness  the  jokcA  of  King  James  at  the  expense  of  Steenie. 

L  Book  Age,  A.D.  1025-185(1.— Uumor  whs  next  boiled  down  and  bottled  np  ready 
for  use  in  a  book.  Three  varieties  are  noticeable  :  atrial,  Huoh  as  the  shy,  delicate,  sen- 
sitive  airiness  of  Addison,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  Hawthorne— often  so  delicionsly  coy  as  to 
elude  langhter ;  grotesque,  the  characteristic  variety  of  a  motley  crowd,  led  first  by  Don 
Qnixote,  and  afterward  by  Tom  and  Jerry ;  satiric,  which  is  subdivided  into  (i)  satires 
on  man,  like  Swift's  GuUivcr  unJ  Byron's  Don  Juan,  and  (ii)  satires  on  men,  <.«.,  not 
on  the  way  God  has  se<;n  fit  to  mnke  man,  but  on  men's  errorw  and  foibles. 

k.  Xetonpoper  Age,  A.D.  1850. — Thon»?h  the  humorous  book  is  still  written,  and  al- 
ways will  bo  written,  it  no  longvr  typifies  a  hi^dorio  era.  Indeed,  remnants  of  all  former 
ages  are  seen  to-<1ay.  Carousals  are  common ;  the  comedian  still  pries  0|>en  the  mouth ; 
side-shows  exhibit  among  other  wonderful  curiosities  dwarfs  and  idiots ;  harlequin  still 
tickles  the  ribs* ;  masquerades  and  carnivals  are  still  popular,  especially  in  romance  coon- 
tries ;  jests  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  and  slang,  an  off- shoot  of  tlie  Dinner-Table  Ase,  is  a  weed 
of  Inxurious  growth  ;  yon  can  sit  in  solitude  and  smile  at  the  vagaries  of  your  favorite 
author ;  hot  tbe  funny  newspaper  man  is  supreme.  He  is  the  Jupiter  of  the  humoroui 
heavens  and  earth,  and  every  day  yon  can  see  his  lightnings  and  hear  bis  thunder. 

DANGERS  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

"  See  what  a  command  of  language  those  Irish  orators 
have,"  remarked  some  one  to  Archbishop  Whately.  "  See 
rather  what  command  language  lias  of  tliem,"  was  the 
reply. 

Wit,  of  all  powers  the  most  envied  and  dreaded,  be- 
comes a  curse  when  it  forgets  its  legitimate  service  as  one 
of  man's  agencies  of  usefulness.  Humor,  which  lightens 
every  load,  illumines  every  darkness,  cheers  every  heart, 
diverts  every  sorrow,  which  has  well  been  called  the  great 
lubricator  of  life,  must  yet  remain  subordinate  to  judgment 
and  duty,  or  it  will  prey  like  a  fungus,  rotting  to  the  core 
what  it  seems  only  to  adorn. 

For  humor  is,  after  all,  a  view  of  life  that  distorts.  It 
may  be  diverting  from  its  novelty  to  have  a  Mark  Tapley 
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exult  in  his  master's  wretched  plights  because  it  makes  it 
creditable  to  be  jolly  ;  but  after  all  it  is  better  to  be  wise 
enough  to  avoid  wretched  plights.  A  view  of  life  that 
makes  our  wretchedness  less  by  dwelling  on  the  disadvan- 
tages of  those  who  are  happy  will,  if  carried  too  far,  lead 
us  to  underestimate  the  distance  between  wretchedness 
and  happiness,  and  thus  remove  the  spur  to  ambition. 

Humor  is  one  of  the  elements  of  genius ;  but  if  it  predomi- 
nate it  becomes  a  makeshift.  Humor  accompanies  the  decadence 
of  art,  which  it  destroys  and  annihilates. — Goethb. 

Especially  is  it  the  tendency  of  humor  to  break  down 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong. 

Is  there  some  one  humorific  point  common  to  all  that  can  be 
called  humorous  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  fully,  even 
if  my  time  permitted ;  but  I  think  there  is,  and  that  it  consists  in 
a  certain  reference  to  the  general  and  the  universal,  by  which  the 
finite  great  is  brought  into  identity  with  the  little,  or  the  little 
with  the  finite  great,  so  as  to  make  both  nothing  in  comparison 
Tilth  the  infinite.  Tlie  little  is  made  great,  and  the  great  little,  in 
order  to  destroy  both  ;  because  all  is  equal  in  contrast  with  the  in- 
finite. .  .  .  My  devil  was  to  be,  like  Goethe's,  the  universal 
humorist,  who  should  make  all  things  vain  and  nothing  worth  by 
a  peri)etual  collation  of  the  great  with  the  little  in  the  presence  of 
the  infinite. — CoiiERiDOE. 

If  wo  wish  to  find  a  passage  from  irony  to  humor  we  should 
have  to  look  for  it  in  cases  where  good-nature  assumes  the  xx)8itive 
attribute  of  impartialitv,  because  humor  is  a  kind  of  disposition 
to  adopt  the  whole  of  human  nature,  fuse  all  its  distinctions,  tol- 
erate all  its  infirmities,  and  assemble  vice  and  misery  to  receive 
rations  of  good  cheer. — Wklss. 

All  this  is  wrong  and  harmful.  So  far  as  humor  helps 
us  to  bear  the  evils  we  cannot  help  it  is  a  blessing ;  but 
let  us  beware  lest  it  make  us  content  with  imperfections 
that  we  might  remove,  faults  that  we  might  cure,  apathy 
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that  unnerves  ns.  In  comparison  with  the  infinite,  human 
accomplishment  is  indeed  at  highest  but  insignificant. 
But  human  pui'jH>8e  has  all  the  possibilities  of  infinitude 
itself,  and  man  will  approach  the  infinite  only  as  he  cleaves 
fast  to  moi-al  distinctions. 

South  Mount aiv,  Catskilu,  September  8, 1867. 
How  broad  and  beautifnl  a  belt 

Of  landmaipc  doLh  the  eye  attain  ; 
The  hills  and  valcH  to^i^ther  melt 

Into  a  low  and  level  plain. 

Thu9  men  are  great  and  men  art  tmatt 

In  human  eyte  ; 
So  puny  aUy  that  none  look  taU 

Seen  from  the  sklee. 

Tet  gleam  the  colore  fresh  and  bright, 

The  fields  are  irreen  ;  the  Hudson  blue ; 
The  harvests  bathe  in  golden  light ; 

Diamonds  sparkle  in  the  dew. 

So  have  the  acte  of  humankind 

Dietiuctlee  hue  ; 
Noble  from  base  ia  clear  d^ned 

In  Mgheei  view. 

Sydney  Smith  concludes :  ''  I  wish,  after  all  I  have  said 
about  wit  and  humor,  that  I  could  satisfy  myself  of  their 
good  effects  upon  the  character  and  disposition  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  the  probable  tendency  of  both  is  to  corrupt  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.''  "  In  cheerful  souls,''  says 
Novalis,  ''there  is  no  wit.  Wit  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
equipoise." 

But  this  is  true  onlv  where  wit  and  humor  have  undue 
predominance.  Says  JIazlitt,  "Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  laughs  and  weeps,  for  he  is  the  only  animal  that  is 
struck  with  the  difference  between  what  things  are  and 
what  they  ought  to  bo."  When  the  pcrce])tion  of  this 
difference  causes  laughter  alone,  humor  is  indeed  corrod- 
ing.    He  who  can  make  sport  of  sins  has  defective  notions 
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as  to  their  enormity,  and  leads  others  to  think  too  lightly 
of  committing  them. 

What  more  plain  nonsense  can  there  be  than  to  be  earnest  in 
jest,  to  be  continual  in  divertisement,  or  constant  in  pastime,  to 
make  extravagau(;e  all  our  plav,  and  sauce  all  our  diet?  Is  not 
this  plainly  the  life  of  a  child  that  is  ever  busy  yet  never  hath 
anytliing  to  do  ?  or  the  life  of  that  mimical  brute  which  is  always 
active  in  playing  uncouth  and  unlucky  tricks,  which,  could  it 
speak,  might  Hurely  pass  well  for  a  professed  wit? — Babbow. 

We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroideries  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a 
dark  and  melancholy  work  uiK)n  a  lightsome  ground  ;  judge,  there- 
fore, of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye. — 
Baoon. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

What  do  you  think  of  Sothern's  Joke  (page  131)  ? 

Are  the  stories  on  pages  71,  88,  229,  and  253,  witty  or  humorous  ? 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

EGOTISM. 

Thb  pest  of  society  is  egotisU.  There  arc  dall  and  bright,  aacrod  and  profane,  coana 
and  fine  ^otistn.  'Tis  a  diacAM  that,  like  influenxa,  falls  on  all  oonstitutiona.  In  the 
diaeane  known  to  pbynicians  as  chorea  the  patient  sometimes  turns  round  and  oontinnea  to 
spin  slowly  on  one  spot.  Is  ^potism  a  metAphysical  variety  of  this  malady  ?  The  man 
runs  round  a  ring  formed  by  his  own  talent,  falls  into  an  admiration  of  it,  and  loaea  rela- 
tion to  the  world.  It  is  a  tendency  in  all  minds.  One  of  its  annoying  forms  is  a  oraTing 
for  sympathy.  The  sufferers  parade  their  miseries,  tear  the  lint  from  their  bruises,  reveal 
their  iudictable  crimc»,  that  you  may  pity  them.  They  like  siclcness,  because  physical 
pain  will  extort  some  show  of  interest  from  the  bystanders,  as  we  have  seen  children  who, 
finding  themselves  of  no  account  when  grown  people  oome  in,  will  oough  till  they  shake  to 
draw  attention.— Emkbson. 

In  considering  the  relation  to  conversation  of  one's  in- 
dividuality, egotism,  which  is  properly  simply  the  tendency 
to  allude  to  one's  self,  should  be  distinguished  from  self- 
conceit  and  vanity. 

8elf-Conceit  denotes  a  narrow  mind  and  a  selfish 
disposition.  It  is  independent  of  the  opinion  of  others,  at- 
tributing censure  to  envy  and  indifference  to  lack  of  per- 
ception. Hence  it  is  not  prompted  to  do  kindly  oflSices  in 
order  to  win  good  opinion.  It  feels  no  gratitude  toward 
those  who  bestow  favors,  receiving  such  attention  as  a  right- 
ful perquisite.  It  is  incapable  of  sympathy,  of  love,  of  any 
real  fellowship. 

Nothing  so  haughty  and  assuming  as  ignorance  where  self- 
conceit  bids  it  set  up  for  infalHble. — South. 

Vanity  is  a  weakness,  but  is  less  selfish.  It  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  opinion  of  otliers,  and  is  helpless  when  neg- 
lected.    Hence  it  will  cheerfully  make  sacrifice  for  others 
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which  is  likely  to  secure  their  good-will.  It  abounds  in 
gratitude  for  favors,  is  quick  to  sympathize,  as  eager  to  love 
as  to  be  loved,  and  steadfast  in  fellowship  so  long  as  it  feels 
itself  appreciated. 

Infuse  vanity  into  such  a  man  as  Ooldsmith  and  it  adds  a  child- 
like charm  to  his  character ;  it  gives  a  tinge  of  delightful  humor 
to  his  wii  tings,  and  enables  his  friends  to  love  him  the  more  heart- 
ily because  they  have  the  right  to  pay  themselves  by  a  little  kindly 
contempt.  Make  a  Byron  vain  and  half  his  magnificent  force  of 
mind  will  be  wasted  by  silly  efforts  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  con- 
temporaries by  attacking  their  best  feelings  and  affecting  (a  su- 
perfluous task)  vices  which  he  does  not  possess.  The  vanity  of  a 
Wordsworth  enables  him  to  treat  with  a  profound  disdain  the 
sneers  of  Edinburgh  reviewers  and  the  dull  indifference  of  the 
mass  of  his  readers ;  but  it  encourages  him  also  to  become  a  hter- 
ary  sloven,  to  spoil  noble  thought  by  grovelling  language,  and  to 
subside  into  supine  obstnictiveness.*  Conversely  the  vanity  of 
a  Pope  makes  him  suffer  unspeakable  tortures  from  the  stings  of 
critics  compared  to  whom  Jeffrey  was  a  giant,  condescend  to  the 
meanest  artifices  to  catch  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  food  which  Wordsworth  rejected  with 
contempt.  But  it  also  enables  him  to  become  ^within  his  own  hm- 
its  the  most  exquisite  of  artists  in  words,  to  increase  in  skill  as  he 
increased  in  years,  and  to  coin  phrases  for  a  distant  posterity  even 
out  of  the  most  trifling  ebullition  of  passing  spite.  Tlie  vanity  of 
a  Milton  excites  something  approaching  to  awe.  The  vanity  of  a 
Congreve  excites  our  rightful  contempt.  Vanity  seems  to  be  at 
once  the  source  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  and  of  the  greatest 
achievements.  To  write  a  history  of  vanity  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  race,  for  soldiers  and  states- 
men have  been  as  vain  as  poets  and  artists.  Chatham  was  vain  ; 
Wolfe  was  vain  ;  Nelson  was  childishly  vain,  and  the  great  Napol- 
eon was  as  vain  as  the  vainest.  —  Comhill  Magazine. 

There  are  some  men  who  need  praise  as  much  as  flowers  need 
sunshine.  You  cannot  get  the  best  work  out  of  them  without  it. 
It  is  vain  to  preach  to  them  self-reliance  ;  they  need  to  be  proi^ped 


*  TbU  sboald  be  attributed  r»tlier  to  self-conceit  than  to  vanity. 
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and  buttressed  by  others*  opinions — to  be  braced  by  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy.  "Praise  me,  Mr.  Pope,"  said  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  the  poet  of  Twickenham  as  the  latter  sat  for  his  por- 
trait ;  "you  know  I  can*t  do  as  well  as  I  should  unless  you  praise 
me.'*  Ridiculous  as  the  request  may  seem,  who  doubts  that  the 
crooked  little  poet  got  a  better  portrait  by  complying  with  it? 
And  when  was  praise  more  efficacious,  when  did  it  yield  a  richer 
harvest,  than  when  bestowed  on  the  sickly  jwet  himself  ? 

Bulwer,  in  his  essay  on  **The  Efficacy  of  Praise**  in  **C«iton- 
iona,*'  observes  that  every  actor  knows  how  a  cold  house  chills  him, 
and  how  necessary  to  the  full  sustainment  of  a  great  part  is 
the  thunder  of  applause.  He  states  that  the  elder  Kean,  when 
he  was  performing  at  some  theatre  in  this  country,  came  to  the 
manager  when  the  play  was  half  over  and  said  :  "  I  can*t  go  on  the 
stage  again,  sir,  if  the  pit  keeps  its  liands  in  its  pockets.  Such  cm 
audience  would  exUnguish  yElna."  Upon  this  the  manager  told  the 
audience  that  Mr.  Kcan,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  severe  intel- 
ligence of  American  citizens,  mistook  their  silent  attention  for 
courteous  disappointment,  and  that  if  they  did  not  applaud  Mr. 
Kean  as  he  was  accustomed  to  be  applauded  they  could  not  see 
Mr.  Kean  act  as  he  was  accustomed  to  act.  Of  course  the  audience 
took  the  hint,  and  as  their  fervor  rose  so  rose  the  genius  of  the 
actor,  and  their  applause  contributed  to  the  triumphs  it  rewarded. 
— Mathews. 

Reference  to  One's  Self.— So  serious  a  fault  is 
egotism  that  it  is  a  common  precept  to  avoid  all  allusion  to 
one's  self.  ''  Don't  speak  of  yourself  at  all,"  runs  the  old 
proverb,  '^  for  if  you  speak  ill  of  yourself  people  will  be- 
lieve you  and  despise  you  for  the  fact ;  and  if  you  speak 
well  tliev  will  disbelieve  vou  and  despise  you  for  the  lie." 

But  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  one's  self  without  such 
boasting  as  induces  disbelief  or  such  detraction  as  belittles. 
No  subject  of  conversation  is  more  natural  or  more  inter- 
esting. 

Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  only  when  it  offends  against  time 
and  place,  as  in  a  history  or  an  epic  poem.      To  censure  it  in  a 
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moDody  or  a  sonnet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  complain  of  a  circle 
for  being  round.  .  .  .  If  I  could  judge  others  by  myself  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
all  writings  are  those  in  which  a  writer  develops  hia  own  feelings. 

— Ck>IiEBIDO£. 

Talk  About  an  Imaginary  Self.— The  fact  is, 

the  egotism  which  society  so  justly  coiidenins  is  not 
talk  about  one's  real  self,  but  talk  about  a  desirable  self 
— not  about  what  we  really  are,  but  about  what  we  want 
onr  friends  to  think  we  are.  The  egotist  more  or  less  con- 
sciously conceals  the  real  John,  and  patches  up  by  hints 
as  to  his  antecedents,  his  history,  his  courage,  his  probity, 
Ids  tenderness,  bis  regard  from  others,  an  ideal  John  that 
shall  compel  admiration.  We  feel  the  contrast  when  in  a 
moment  of  delight  or  discouragement  he  blunders  upon  a 
genuine  revelation.  So  close-locked  does  ever>^  m^n  try  to 
keep  the  secret  of  his  life  that  few  can  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  peer  in  when  he  opens  the  lid ;  as  few  have  the 
grace  to  listen  patiently  while  he  describes  without  open- 
ing it  the  wonderful  things  he  would  like  to  have  us  believe 
it  contains. 

It  is  in  this  opening  the  lid  that  the  chai*m  of  frankness  consists. 
To  speak  without  reserve  of  what  most  persons  conceal  indicates  a 
consciousness  of  general  imrity  of  life  and  integiity  of  i)uri)ose  that 
inspires  confidence  and  prompts  to  similar  avowal.  Dr.  Johnson, 
paying  court  to  Mrs.  Porter,  told  her  plainly  that  he  was  of  mean 
extraction,  that  he  had  no  money,  and  that  one  of  his  unch's  liud 
been  hanged.  She  as  frankly  replied  that  she  had  no  more  money 
than  he,  and  that  though  none  of  her  relatives  ever  had  been 
hanged  she  had  several  who  ought  to  be. 

Tlie  desire  to  pleaso,  to  shine  with  a  particularly  engaging  lus- 
tre, to  draw  a  fascinaHnpr  picture  of  one's  self,  banishes  from  con- 
versation all  that  is  sterlinj?  and  most  of  what  is  humorous.  As 
soon  as  a  strong  cuiTcMit  of  nmtual  ailmimtiou  begins  to  flow 
the  human  interest  triumphs  entirely  over  the  intellectual,  and 
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the  commerce  of  words,  conscioufilv  or  not,  becomes  secondaij  to 
the  commercing  of  eyes.  Each  simply  waits  upon  the  other  to  be 
admired,  and  the  talk  dwindles  into  platitudinous  piping. — Com- 
hill  Magazine. 

Frank  8elf-revealment  Interesting. — Tt  is  sel- 
dom that  we  arc  indifferent  to  genuine  confession,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  we  hear  it. 

The  egotist  does  not  always  eulogize  himself  directly.  He  may 
make  you  father-confessor  and  acknowledge  to  you  a  fault  or  habit 
that  is  exceedingly  dishonorable  to  him — "  he  cannot  help  i:;  it  is 
his  way.'*  Perhaps  he  has  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  conversation,  even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
character  and  the  comfort  of  the  com^mny.  Else  he  talks  of  his 
faults  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  sincerity  or  some  other  virtue. 
"  He  is  none  of  your  dissemblora  ;  he  must  tell  you  all."  Another 
confesses  his  crimes  on  purpose  to  show  us  his  shrewdness,  tact, 
or  courage  in  committing  them,  in  escaping  detection  or  punish- 
ment ;  or  the  generosity  or  high-mindedness  with  which  he  made 
amends  for  them  ;  thus  does  he  glory  in  his  shame. — Heb>'ey. 

Egotism  not  Eradicated  by  Silence. — Egotism 
cannot  bo  overcome  or  concealed  by  abstaininsr  from  men- 
tion of  self.  The  writers  of  l^ort  Koyal  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  predominance  of  the  pronoun  /  in  contemporary 
writings  that  they  uniformly  shunned  it  as  savoring  of 
self-conceit.  But  it  is  not  the  use  of  this  pronoun  that 
betrays  the  egotist  —it  is  the  feeling  that  prompts  its  ut- 
terance, as  betrayed  bv  the  connection  and  the  tone. 

A  false  humility,  or,  in  the  world's  parlance,  a  false  modesty,  is 
as  criminal  and  offensive  as  pride,  for  it  is  that  pride  in  disguise. 
Pndo  may  not  ])rom])t  the  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun ;  on  the 
other  hand,  egotism  in  the  first  dogi'oe  is  often  peiqietrateii  when 
tliere  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  it ;  and  in  general  he  who  makes  a 
show  of  great  pains  to  keep  aloof  from  a  fault  does  thereby  declare 
that  ho  knows  himsolf  to  bo  addicted  to  it.  Some  of  the  vainest 
of  mortals  are  often  heard  to  say,  "  without  boasting,"  **  I  do  not 
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like  to  praise  myself,"  **  Pardon  mo  for  speaking  of  myself.'* 
Again  there  are  very  humble  characters  who  may  use  this  kind  of 
apologetical  phrases.  Let  us  beware  of  words  ;  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  be  mioled  bv  them. — Hebvey. 

All  great  men  not  only  know  their  business,  but  they  usually 
know  that  they  know  it,  and  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opin- 
ions, but  they  usually  know  that  thoy  are  right  in  them  ;  only  they 
don't  think  much  of  themselves  on  that  account.  Arnolfo  knows 
that  he  can  build  a  good  dome  at  Florence  ;  Albert  Durer  writes 
calmly  to  one  who  had  found  fault  with  his  work,  **It  cannot  be 
better  done."  Sir  Isaac  N«wtou  knows  that  he  has  worked  out  a 
problem  or  two  that  would  have  puzzled  anybody  else  ;  only  they 
do  not  expect  their  fellow-men  therefore  to  fall  down  and  worship 
them.  They  liave  a  curious  uudersenso  of  jwwerlessness,  feeling 
that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them  but  through  them ;  that  they 
could  not  1)0  any  other  thing  tliaii  God  made  them.  And  they  see 
something  divine  and  God-made  in  every  other  man  they  meet,  and 
they  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  and  incredibly  merciful. — Ruskin. 

The  difficulty  is  to  be  certain  that  this  positiveness  of  statement 
has  the  warrant  of  genius  behind  it.  Mr.  Kuskin  himself  has 
used  much  language  that  only  very  great  avssurance  in  his  own 
judgment  could  warrant.  Thus  in  reply  to  some  one  who  objected 
to  the  contempt  with  which  ho  had  spoken  of  such  men  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Goldwin  Smith,  complaining  that  the  disciples  of 
sach  men  are  **  hurt  and  made  angry  when  words  they  do  not  like 
are  used  of  their  leaders,"  he  answered  : 

*' Well,  my  dear  gir,  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  \ci*s  they  like  it  the  betttr  my  work 
haa  been  done,  for  you  will  find  if  you  think  deeply  of  it  that  the  chief  of  all  the  curses 
of  this  nn'iiappy  age  i«  the  univen<nl  babble  of  ita  foolH  and  of  the  flocks  that  follow  them, 
rendering  the  quiet  voicea  of  the  wise  men  of  all  past  time  inaudible.  Thlu  i«,  first,  the 
result  of  the  invention  of  printing?,  and  of  the  easy  jjower  ard  extreme  pleasure  to  vain 
pereona  of  fieeing  thcniaelves  in  print.  When  it  took  a  twelve- month's  hard  work  to  make 
a  single  volume  legible  men  ooneidorcfl  a  little  the  diflferenoc  between  one  book  and  an- 
other; but  now  when  not  only  anybo<ly  can  get  themselves  made  legible  through  any 
quantity  of  volumes  in  a  w^pok.  but  the  doing  ko  becomes  a  moans  of  living  to  them,  and 
they  can  fill  their  stomachs  with  th»'  foolish  foam  of  thoir  lips,  the  universal  pestilence  of 
fali^hooi  fills  the  mind  of  the  worhl  as  cicadas  do  olive  loaves,  and  the  first  necessity  of 
oar  moral  government  is  to  extricate  from  among  the  insectilc  noise  the  few  books  and 
wordx  that  are  divine.  And  this  has  t>een  my  main  work  from  my  youth  up — not  caring 
to  speak  my  own  words,  but  to  discern,  whether  in  paintintr  or  scripture,  what  is  otemally 
gno3  and  vital,  and  to  strike  awny  from  it  pitilessly  what  is  worthlt-ss  and  venomous.  So 
that  DOW,  being  old  and  thoroughly  practised  in  this  trade,  I  know  either  of  a  picture,  ft 
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bookf  or  a  Rpecch  quite  Mcnrel}-,  whether  it  is  good  m  not.  as  a  chflewmonger  knoirt 
cheeae,  and  I  have  not  the  lea»t  wind  to  try  to  make  wiite  men  out  of  foolK,  or  silk  pttismi 
out  of  wwb'  cars ;  but  my  one  swift  business  is  to  brand  them  of  base  quality  and  get 
them  out  of  the  vray,  and  I  do  not  care  a  cobweb's  weight  whether  I  hurt  the  followers  of 
these  men  or  not — tutully  ignoring  them  and  caring  only  to  get  the  facts  oonoeming  the 
men  themselves  fairly  ronndod  and  stated  for  the  people  whom  1  have  real  power  to 
teach.  And  for  qualidcation  of  btatement  there  is  neither  time  nor  need.  Of  coorsa 
there  are  few  writen  capable  of  obtaining  any  public  attention  who  hsve  not  some  day 
or  other  said  Homcthing  rational ;  and  many  of  the  fooh^ihest  of  them  are  the  amiaUest, 
and  have  all  sorts  of  minor  qualitii*s  of  most  reoommendable  character — propriety  of  dio> 
tion,  suavity  of  temper,  benevolence  of  disposition,  wiile  acquaintance  with  literature,  and 
what  not  But  the  one  thing  I  have  to  absert  concerning  them  Is  that  they  are  men  of 
eternally  worthless  intellectual  quality,  who  never  ought  to  have  spoken  a  word  in  thii 
world,  or  to  have  bfcn  heard  in  it  out  of  their  family  circles;  and  whose  boaikB  are  merely 
■o  much  floating  f  i>g-bnnk,  which  the  first  breath  of  aound  pubUc  health  and  sense  wHI 
blow  back  into  its  native  ditches  forever/* 

"  There  are  some  great  men,"  says  Coleridge,  "  who 
actually  flatter  themselves  that  they  abhor  all  egotism, 
and  never  betray  it  in  their  writings  or  discourse.  But 
watch  them  narrowly,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
you  will  find  their  thoughts  and  feelings  and  mode  of  ex- 
jiression  saturated  with  the  jmssion  of  ccynUmjpt^  irhich  is 
the  concentrated  vinegar  of  egotmnP 

The  Rame  author  makes  frequent  reference  to  diseased  forms  of 
egotism,  which  seemed  to  him  a  fascinating  study.     For  instance  : 

There  is  one  species  of  egotism  which  is  truly  disgusting ;  not 
that  which  leads  us  to  comnnmicate  our  feeling  to  others,  but  that 
which  would  reduce  the  feelings  of  others  to  an  identity  with 
our  own. — Preface  to  Poetical  Works, 

For  some  mighty  good  sort  of  people  too  there  is  not  seldom 
a  sort  of  solemn  saturnine,  or,  if  you  will,  ursine  vanity,  that  keeps 
itself  alivo  by  sucking  the  paws  of  its  own  self-importance.  And 
as  this  high  sense,  or  rather  sensation,  of  their  own  value  is  for 
the  most  jmrt  grounded  on  negative  qualities,  so  they  have  no  bet- 
ter means  of  preserving  the  same  l>ut  by  negatives — that  is,  by  not 
doing  or  saying  anything  that  might  be  put  down  for  fond,  silly, 
or  nonsensical :  or  (to  use  thoir  own  phrase)  by  never  forgetting 
themselves,  which  some  of  their  acquaintances  are  uncharitable 
enough  to  think  the  most  woi-thless  object  they  could  be  employed 
in  remembering. — The  Improvisalore, 
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Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom.  I  was  at  dinner,  some 
time  ago,  in  company  with  a  man  who  listened  to  me  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time  ;  but  he  nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought 
him  intelligent.  At  length,  toward  the  end  of  the  dinner,  some 
apple-dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  mv  man  had  no 
sooner  seen  them  than  he  burst  forth  with—**  Them's  the  jockeys 
for  me."  I  wish  Spurzheim  could  have  examined  his  head. — 
Table  Talk. 

Query,  whether  C5©leridge  would  have  been  so  ready  to  assume 
the  man's  intelligence  if  he  had  shaken  his  head. 

Talk  of  One's  Self  an  Introduction  to  Con- 
versation.— Between  strangers  a  frank  and  easy  ref- 
erence to  one's  own  purposes  and  tastes  is  among  the 
easiest  approaches  to  conversation. 

A  lady  by  mentioning  her  own  movements  or  arrangements,  or 
by  referring  to  any  matter  connected  with  herself  and  family,  if 
not  of  too  private  a  nature,  gives  a  lead  or  opening  to  her  >4sitor, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  her  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course, and  to  carry  it  into  wider  channels,  far  beyond  the  range 
of  the  operas,  the  theatres,  or  the  weather.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  conversation  diverges  into  friendly  or  domestic  talk,  so  do 
the  two  ladies  become  more  at  ease  with  each  other,  gaining  in  a 
short  time  a  clear  insight  into  each  other's  characters  and  pur- 
suits.— Society  Small  Talk, 

It  is  often  assumed  that  reticence  commands  respect. 

It  is  in  vain  to  point  out  that  the  silent  fool  often  passes  for  a 
man  of  wit,  beeause  the  fool  who  has  wit  enough  to  know  this  and 
act  accordingly  is  not  properly  a  fool.  "Were  he  a  fool  he  would 
not  keep  silence.  The  negroes  attribute  this  wisdom  to  the  chim- 
panzee, who,  they  say,  is  a  man,  but  will  not  speak  lest  he  should 
be  made  to  work. 

Silent  people  get  through  the  world  as  well  as  their  talkative 
neighbors ;  every  one  talks  for  them  ;  their  nod  is  interpreted 
where  another  man  would  have  to  make  a  speech ;  and  every  one 
is  willing  to  excuse  them  as  the  sailor  excused  his  parrot,  for,  if 
they  do  not  speak,  they  think  the  more.    Foote,  the  actor,  boasted 
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of  his  horse  tliat  it  could  staud  still  faster  than  some  horses  could 
trot ;  and  the  silent  man  is  often  enabled,  bv  the  value  attached  to 
his  rare  utterances,  to  say  more  by  his  silence  than  a  voluble 
talker  by  a  string  of  phrases. — Saturday  Revieic, 

Is  it  true  that  people  of  roaervctl  di8po(ution  arc  so  ofttm  mimindemtood  as  they  are 
Bnppo«ed  tu  be  ?  It  Kcemi  t>  ine  that  c^rtMn  personK  of  a  frank  and  impnlnive  temper 
are  quite  as  apt  to  be  raiHinterprctcd.  Ttie  common  error  of  giving  renenred  perwns  in- 
Bufllcient  credit  for  freling,  becanRO  of  their  Lack  of  demonstration.  U  an  error  into 
which  only  the  duller  sort  of  obwrvcnt  fall ;  bat  keener- sighted  ones  often  make  the  oppo- 
site mistake,  and  cherish  the  belief  that  the  less  the  display  the  fnller  and  deeper  its 
sources  must  be.  This  \.%  far  from  being  invariably  the  truth.  It  appears  to  mn  that  if 
refiorved  folk  ar.3  misconceived  it  is  in  a  manner  favorable  to  their  character  and  intel- 
lect, and  whatever  opinions  may  be  expressed  about  them  arc  comm«jnIy  accomp:inied 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  they  are  opinionn  only,  for  when  a  man  is  not  oatKpoken 
about  himself  we  may  hold  what  notion  wo  chooH)  about  him ;  but  we  cannot  help 
knowing  that  the  notitm  in  something  of  our  own  construction,  based  on  no  real  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  when  a  perscm  is  in  the  habit  of  talking  freely,  is  not  oliary 
of  his  opinion  .'ind  even  reveals  something  of  his  personitl  tastes,  habits,  and  feelings, 
it  is  natural  enotigh  fur  those  who  hear  him  to  snppoee  themselves  capable  of  estimating 
him.  Yet  this  very  frankness  is  what  misleads ;  we  are  not  awire  how  much  is  kept 
back  by  these  apparently  communicative  people— much  that  might  modify  or  alter  oar 
notions  of  them.  They  show  uh  a  good  deal  of  themselves  and  wo  think  we  know  all ; 
they  have  a  need  uf  ventin.;  themselves  and  begin  to  speak  their  thoughts  aloud;  yet 
they  are  8f>metimes  very  sensitive  to  misconception  or  possible  ridicnle,  and  at  the 
slightest  suHpicion  of  either  hasten  to  shut  the  half-opened  door  of  their  hearts  and  with- 
draw their  real  selves  fn»in  our  view.  An  impulsive  r<eraon  is  generally  impreasionable 
and  easily  aflTected  by  the  |>ersona1ity  of  other*:  con<«ciou!*ly  or  unconsciously  he  adapts 
himself  to  those  he  is  in  contact  with,  and  shows  to  different  persons  different  aide»<  of 
himself,  so  that  if  an  opinion  were  awked  for,  no  two  of  his  acquaintance,  perhaps, 
would  agree  in  thtMr  imprea^ions.  Of  course  he  ia  himself  to  each  and  all,  but  not  the 
whole  of  himself. 

Reserve  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  shy  and  timid  sensitiveness,  which  makes  no 
appeal  for  appreciation  and  sympathy,  not  daring  to  run  tiie  risk  of  meeting  co1dn«n 
nnd  rebuff;  but  reserved  i>eritonM.  as  a  rule,  enjoy  a  most  comfortable  self-poise  and  in- 
dependence of  the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  others.  It  is  the  persons  of  frank,  impulsive 
temperament  who  are  the  real  unfortunate!* ;  they  go  through  a  good  deal  of  experience 
before  they  learn  the  wisdom  of  keeping  themselves  to  themselves,  aod  after  learning  It 
arc  sometimes  unlucky  enough  to  forget  it  at  tho  wrong  moment. — Atlantic  MvtUMy. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Applying  to  this  subject  tlie  general  principle  of  con- 
versation that  our  first  object  should  be  to  entertain  our 
companion,  not  to  exalt  ourselves,  we  observe: 

1.  Reference  to  One\H  Self  Should  Never  he  Obtruded. 
— To  boast  of  one's  position,  connections,  achievements, 
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sentiments  is  to  lower  by  comparison  the  corresponding 
possessions  of  our  comrade,  and  thus  to  render  him  un- 
comfortable. It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  vaunting  tale  so 
often  elicits  from  the  hearer  a  story  yet  more  marvellous, 
so  that  boasting  leads  to  lying. 

The  discomfort  is  heightened  as  the  thing  exulted  in  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  one*s  companion.  To  boast  of  health  in  presence  of 
an  invalid,  of  strength  to  a  cripple,  of  wealth  to  a  pauper,  of  edu- 
cation to  the  illiterate,  of  social  distinction  to  those  who  get  no  in- 
vitations, is  as  stupid  as  it  is  unkind,  for  whatever  grudging  ac- 
knowledgment may  be  granted  the  fact,  in  lost  in  resentment  at  the 
lack  of  consideration. 

A  man  with  more  money  than  manners  paused  to  talk  with  a 
laborer  hoeing  in  his  garden. 

**  Well,  Pat,"  he  began,  "  it's  good  to  be  rich,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yis,  sorr." 

"  I  am  rich,  very  rich,  Pat." 

"Yis,8orr." 

**  I  own  lands,  and  houses,  and  bonds,  and  stocks,  and — and — 
and—" 

"Yis,  sorr." 

"  And  what  is  there,  Pat,  that  I  haven't  got  ?  " 

"  Not  a  spick  o'  since,  sorr ; "  and  shouldering  his  hoe  Pat 
marched  off  in  search  of  a  less  conceited  employer. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  reluctance  should  be  shown  in 
coming  forward  when  we  can  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
others.  One  must  trust  to  his  judgment  to  determine 
when  he  can  contribute  most  to  the  general  enjoyment 
by  remaining  in  the  back-ground  and  when  by  taking  the 
lead. 

A  moderate  musician,  in  whom  it  would  be  intolerable  conceit 
to  play  before  a  cultured  audience,  may  add  intensely  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  country  farm-house,  and  would  show  as  much  egot- 
ism in  declining  to  play  in  the  latter  case  as  he  would  in  offer- 
ing to  play  in  the  former.  Tliere  may  be  times  when  he  knows 
himself  unfitted  to  appear  and  yet  where  the  demand  that  he  shall 
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do  so  is  so  persistent  that  it  is  less  egotistical  for  bim  to  accept 
and  do  the  best  he  can,  knowing  he  must  fail,  than  to  delay  the 
entertainment  of  the  company  while  his  hostess,  injudiciously  kind, 
refuses  to  yield  to  his  protests.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  where 
one  is  called  upon  deliberately  to  sacrifice  one*s  self  and  to  accept 
the  unjust  verdict  of  pretension,  because  to  inflict  ])oor  music  upon 
a  company  for  five  minutes  will  annoy  them  less  than  to  listen  for 
half  an  hour  to  one's  reason  for  not  tiying.  In  all  such  cases  the 
man  who  systematically  regards  not  his  own  pleasure  or  reputation, 
but  the  gratification  of  the  company,  will  seldom  go  astray.  If  oc- 
casionally misunderstood,  eventually  his  unselfishness  will  be  rec- 
ognized. 

2.  StateineiUs  of  Fact  Should  he  Rigorously  Accurate, 
— In  the  popular  mind  exaggeration  is  so  associated  with 
boasting  that  in  referring  to  ourselves  we  should  be  care- 
ful rather  to  diminish  than  to  enlarge  the  statements  of 
fact.  So  alert  is  the  listener  to  detect  exaggeration  that 
he  is  quite  likely  some  time  to  compare  the  fact  with  our 
statement  of  it.  To  find  that  we  have  claimed  less  than 
was  reallv  true  will  gratifv  him  the  more  because  this  so 
seldom  happens,  while  to  di.scover  that  even  in  unessential 
particulars  we  have  rounded  out  the  narrative  will  inspire 
mistrust  of  all  we  have  said. 

Many  persons  acquire  a  gay  habit  of  merry  boasting,  or  of  hu- 
morous gasconading — so  called  from  the  Gascons,  a  brave  and  tal- 
ented people,  who,  however,  utterly  destroy  all  respect  for  their 
real  merit  by  their  habits  of  vaunting.  He  who  would  avoid  vanity 
should  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it — not  even  to  bur- 
lesque it.  Self  is  our  most  insidious  foe,  and  he  who  boasts  in 
fun  will  soon  find  earnest  thoughts  gliding  into  the  current  of  his 
jests.  In  short,  avoid  everything  which  may  suggest,  however  re- 
motely,  to  those  with  whom  you  converse  the  suspicion  that  you  think 
of  the  effect  yon  produce, — Art  of  Conversation. 

3.  Reference  to  One^s  Self  Should  Cease  the  Moment  It 
Becomes  Weariso?ne, — There  are  persons  so  ill-bred  as  to 
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persist  in  asking  questions  about  one's  private  affairs  and 
who  yet,  when  one  in  sheer  good  nature  begins  to  answer, 
relapse  into  di'eamy  indifference.  There  are  others  who  by 
any  reference  to  one's  self  are  instantly  stimulated  to  in- 
terrupt by  corresponding  reminiscences  and  confessions. 
There  are  frequent  occasions  when  one  has  been  led,  wisely 
or  weakly,  into  self-revealment,  and  suddenly  discovers 
that  what  he  says  is  heard  reluctantly.  Xo  rule  is  more 
imperative  than  that  such  reference  to  one's  self  should  in- 
stantly cease,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  the  wishes  of  one's 
companion,  but  out  of  respect  for  one's  own  dignity. 
There  are  no  moments  in  life  more  precious  than  when 
one  talks  with  a  tried  friend  of  his  life  within.  But  such 
talk  should  be  only  between  tried  friends,  and  only  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence  and  sympathy.  It  is  not  to  Harry 
Foker  that  Guy  Warrington  tells  his  story,  but  to  Arthur 
Pendennis,  and  to  Arthur  Pendennis  only  when  a  crisis  in 
his  life  makes  the  story  solemn  to  him. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Distinguished  from  self-conceit  and  vanity,  p.  138. 
Reference  to  one^s  self  natural  and  interesting,  p.  140. 

But  disagreeable  when  to  an  imaginary  self,  p.  141. 
Egotism  not  eradicated  by  silence,  p.  142. 
Talk  of  one's  self  an  easy  introduction  to  conversation,  p.  145. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Beference  to  one's  self  should  never  be  obtruded,  p.  146. 
Statements  of  fact  should  be  rigidly  accurate,  p.  148. 
Beference  to  one's  self  should  cease  as  soon  as  wearisome,  p.  148. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONa 

Do  you  agree  with  Coleridge  (page  181)  ? 

Do  you  think  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (page  146)  right  or 
wrong  in  thinking  those  of  frank  and  impulsive  temper  as  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  as  those  of  reserved  disposition  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  paragraph  ? 

**  Moralists  are  fond  of  vaguely  advising  people  to  '  be  themselves  * 
and  of  assuring  them  that  all  is  well  so  long  as  a  man  dares  to  be  his 
own  true  self.  The  value  of  this  counsel,  of  course,  entirely  depends 
on  the  sort  of  self  with  which  each  person  happens  to  be  endowed. 
Socrates,  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  his  own  character,  asserted  that 
if  he  had  been  true  to  himself  hv  would  have  Wen  one  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  in  an  age  peculiarly  fertile  in  unredeemed  blackguards." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ARTICULATION  AND   PRONUNCIATION. 

Od  whatever  subject  and  for  whatever  purpose  a  man  speaks  to  his  fellow-men,  they 
will  never  listen  tu  him  with  interest  niilem  they  can  hear  what  he  says ;  and  that  without 
effort.  If  his  uttemnce  is  rapid  an<1  indistinct,  no  weight  of  his  sentiments,  no  strength 
or  amoothness  of  voice,  no  rxcc'Uenoe  of  modulation,  emphasis,  or  cadence,  will  enable 
him  to  speak  so  aa  to  be  heard  with  pleasure. — Pobtbs. 

A  sensible  man  has  one  mode  of  articulation,  and  one  only,  namely :  always  to  pro- 
nounce his  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  understood,  but  never  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  excite  remark. — Lxoouvb. 

Definitions. — Articulation  is  proper  utterance  of  vo- 
cal elements.  Pronunciation  signifies  utterance  of  words, 
that  is,  of  combinations  of  vocal  elements.  Distinctness 
is  a  general  habit  of  the  voice,  belonging  to  all  its  sounds, 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  being  not  mere  correctness,  but 
a  sort  of  compactness  of  utterance. 

A  good  articulation  conaistH  in  giving  every  letter  in  a  syllable 
its  due  proportion  of  sound,  according  to  the  most  approved  cus- 
tom of  pronouncing  it ;  and  in  making  such  a  distinction  between 
the  syllables  of  which  words  are  composed,  that  the  ear  shall,  with- 
out difficulty,  acknowledge  their  number,  and  perceive  at  once  to 
which  syllable  each  letter  belongs. — SiiEBroAN. 

In  just  articulation,  the  words  are  not  to  be  hurried  over ;  nor 
precipitated  syllable  over  syllable  ;  nor,  as  it  were,  melted  together 
into  a  mass  of  confusion.  They  should  be  neither  abridged  nor 
prolonged  nor  swallowed  nor  forced  ;  they  should  not  be  trailed 
nor  drawled  nor  let  slip  out  carelessly,  so  as  to  drop  unfinished. 
They  are  to  be  delivered  out  from  the  lips  as  beautiful  coins, 
newly  issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  accurately  imi)ressed,  per- 
fectly finished,  neatly  struck  out  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct,  in 
due  BUQcessioD,  and  of  due  weight. — Aushn^s  Chironomica, 
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It  hmd  nn  odd,  promiacuonB  tone. 

As  if  he  had  talked  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble^ 

They  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 

Or  CerberuB  hinteelf  pronounce 

A  ieath  uf  languages  at  once. — Butlkb. 

Gonversational  speech  Ih,  in  general,  very  slovenly.  Gould  it  hk 
written  down  exactly  as  we  hear  it,  the  speaker  would  not  recog- 
nize the  unintelligible  jargon.     Thus : 

Convsaslinl8i>eech  zngenlveslovnly. 

This  is  not  an 'exaggeration  of  the  kind  of  utterance  that  passes 
current  in  social  life.  Tlie  chief  element  of  distant  audibility — 
tliroat-sound,  ur  voice — is  80  curtailed  and  slurred  out,  that  little 
more  than  mouth-actions  remain. 

The  very  reverse  must  be  the  relation  of  throat  to  mouth  in  or- 
atorical 8})eech.  Consonants  may  be  softened  to  any  degree,  but 
vowels  must  be  given  fully  and  with  swelling  clearness.     Thus : 

cONvERaAsHUNAL  spEEcjh  Is  In  oBnErAij  vEbY  slO- 
vEnlY. — Bell. 

A  speaker  may  possess  a  very  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  he  may  very  perspicuously  show  this 
to  his  hearers  by  marking  in  some  degree  the  proper  points  for 
accentuation  which  occur  in  the  words  which  he  utters.  But  if 
there  be  any  natural  or  acquired  defect  in  the  oigans  of  speech ; 
for  instance,  if  the  voice  be  exceedingly  unmanageable,  or  if  the 
palate  should  be  gone,  a  i)erson  in  this  condition,  although  he 
may  indicate  by  a  very  feeble  and  imperfect  accentuation  of  words 
that  he  possesses  a  due  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  that  qual- 
ity in  spoakinp^,  yet  he  cannot,  owing  to  his  poverty  in  the  blessing 
of  sound,  give  out  the  different  syllables  in  the  words  which  he  ut- 
ters with  a  distinct  intonation ;  he  cannot  yield  to  each  syllable 
and  letter  in  the  composition  of  a  word  that  due  degree  of  weight 
which  \^'ill  mark  with  distinctness  and  precision  the  divisions 
which  exist  in  them,  just  as  the  transient  ]>auses  which  occur  be- 
tween the  notes  delivered  from  a  bell  of  a  glassy  intonation  repeat 
the  distincter  existence  of  each  sound  which  falls  from  it  upon  the 
ear.    It  may  be  said  of  a  person  whose  voice  does  not  come  to  the 
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aid  of  his  nndeiBtanding  in  the  pronnnciation  of  words,  that  he  is 
a  correct  prononncer,  but  not  a  perfect  or  just  articulator,  just  as 
it  may  be  said  of  a  performer  on  the  \'iolin,  who  is  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  science  but  not  of  the  sounds  of  music,  that  he  is  a  cor- 
rect but  not  a  distinct  musician. — McQueen. 

Importance  of  Articulation. — A  good  articula- 
tion is  to  the  ear  what  a  fair  hand- writing  or  a  fair  type  is 
to  the  eye.  Who  has  not  felt  the  perplexity  of  supplying 
a  word  torn  away  by  the  seal  of  a  letter ;  or  ji  dozen  syl- 
lables of  a  book  in  as  many  lines,  cut  off  by  the  careless- 
ness of  a  binder  ?  The  same  inconvenience  is  felt  from  a 
similar  omission  in  spoken  language ;  with  this  additional 
disadvantage,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  stop  and  spell 
out  the  meaning  by  construction.  ...  A  man  of  indis- 
tinct utterance  reads  this  sentence:  "The  magistrates 
ought  to  prove  a  declaration  so  publicly  made."  When  I 
perceive  that  his  habit  is  to  strike  only  the  accented  sylla- 
ble clearly,  sliding  over  others,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  meant  that  they  ought  to  prove  the  declaration,  or  to  ap- 
prove it,  or  reprove  it, — for  in  either  case  he  would  speak 
only  the  syllable  prove.  Kor  do  I  know  whether  the  mag- 
istrates ought  to  do  it,  or  the  niagistrate  sought  to  do  it. 

— POBTER. 

Difficulties  of  Articulation.— I.  The  fii*st  and 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  articulation  consists  es- 
sentially in  the  consonant  sounds,  and  that  many  of  these 
are  difficult  of  utterance.  ...  It  is  evident  to  the 
slightest  observation  that  the  open  vowels  ai*e  uttered  with 
ease  and  strength.  On  these  public  criers  swell  their  notes 
to  so  great  a  compass. 

II.  A  second  difficultv  arises  from  the  immediate  sue- 
cession  of  the  same  or  similar  sounds. 
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Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  ronnd  stone. 

Tho*  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 

The  hosts  still  stood. 

The  battle  lasts  still. 

Wastes  and  deserts — Waste  sand  deserts. 

To  obtain  either — To  o1>tain  neither. 

His  cry  moved  me— His  crime  moved  me. 

He  could  pay  nobody — He  could  i)ain  nobody. 

In  the  last  example,  grammar  forbids  a  pause  between 
pain  and  nobody,  while  orthoepy  demands  one.  But 
change  the  structure  so  as  to  render  a  pause  proper  after 
pain,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes : — thus,  Though  he  en- 
dured great  pain,  nobody  pitied  liim. 

A  serious  man  was  never  before  guilty  of  such  a  series  of  fol- 
lies ;  in  which  every  species  of  absurdity  was  accompanied  by  a 
specious  gra^^ty. 

The  duke  paid  tho  money  due  to  the  Jew  before  tho  dew  was 
o£f  the  gn)und ;  and  the  Jew,  having  duly  acknowledged  it,  said 
adieu  to  the  duke  forever. 

III.  A  third  difficulty  arises  from  the  influence  of  ac- 
cent. The  imjx)rtanee  which  this  stress  attaches  to  sylla- 
bles on  which  it  falls  compels  them  to  be  spoken  in  a  more 
full  and  deliberate  manner  than  others.  Hence  if  the  re- 
currence of  this  stress  is  too  close,  it  occasions  heaviness  in 
utterance ;  if  too  remote,  indistinctness. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  liue. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone. 
Communicatively,    authoritatively,    terrestrial,   reasonableness, 
disinterestedness. 

IV.  A  foui-th  difficulty  arises  from  a  tendency  of  the 
organs  to  slide  over  unaccented  vowels. — Porter. 

See  the  quotation  from  Bell,  on  page  152. 
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Cautions  in  Articuiation. — I.  In  aiming  to  form 
a  distinct  articulation,  take  care  not  to  form  one  that  is 
measured  and  mechanical.  Something  of  preciseness  is 
very  apt  to  appear  at  first,  .  .  .  but  practice  and  perse- 
verance will  enable  us  to  combine  ease  and  fluency  with 
clearness  of  utterance.  The  child,  in  passing  from  his 
spelling  manner  is  ambitious  to  become  a  swift  reader,  and 
thus  falls  into  a  confusion  of  organs  that  is  to  be  cured 
only  by  retracing  the  steps  which  produced  it.  The  rem- 
edy, however,  is  no  better  than  tlie  fault,  if  it  rims  into  a 
scan-ning,  pe-dan-tic  for-mal-i-ty,  giving  undue  stress  to 
particles  and  unaccented  syllables;  thus,  "lie  is  the  man 
of  all  the  world  whom  I  r^oice  to  meet." 

n.  Let  the  close  of  sentences  be  spoken  clearly,  with  suf- 
ficient strength  and  on  the  proper  pitch  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  completely.  No  part  of  a  sentence  is  so  impor- 
tant as  the  close,  both  in  respect  to  sense  and  harmony. 

III.  Ascertain  your  own  defects  of  articulation  by  the 
aid  of  some  friend,  and  then  devote  a  short  time,  statedly 
and  daily,  to  correct  them. — Portkr. 

Speciai  Difficuities. — I.  Comonants. 

When  a  child  says  **tum"  for  "come,**  and  "tin"  for  "king," 
the  correct  articulation  will  be  induced  almost  at  the  fii*st  trial  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  holding  down  the  forepart  of  the  tongue 
with  the  finger.  The  effort  to  imitate  the  general  effect  will  then 
force  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  into  action  ;  and  in  a  few  days  at 
most,  the  child  will,  without  any  assistance,  form  Ar,  7,  and  ng, 
where  before  it  could  only  utter  t^  f/,  and  n. 

The  "shut**  consonants  (p,  t,  k,  b,  d,  g.)  are  the  most  easily 
acquired,  and  children  consequently  pronounce  p  instead  of  the 
more  difficult  /,  and  t  instead  of  ///.  A  few  moments  devoted  to 
amusing  exercise  will  conquer  this  difficulty.  Thus,  tell  the  child 
to  bite  hJ8  lower  lip,  and  blow,  and  he  will  form  a  tolerable  /  at 
once ;   or  to  bite  his  tongue  and  blow,  and  a  i)as8able  th  will  be 
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the  i-esult.  The  soimds  of  s  and  sh  are  often  for  a  long  time  con- 
founded ;  also  those  of  s  and  th.  The  sound  of  s  will  be  obtained 
from  th  by  drawing  back — or,  if  assistance  is  needed,  by  pushing 
back — the  tip  of  the  tongue  till  it  is  free  from  the  teeth.  The 
teeth  require  to  be  very  close  for  s,  but  there  will  be  room  to  in- 
sert the  edge  of  a  paper-cutter  to  plat/  the  tongpie  into  poflition. 
— Bell. 

The  lower  clawfes  of  tho  French  Canadians  habitually  confound  the  mntea  k  and  C  in 
certain  ct^mbinations,  and  say  "  nickier,"  **  moikie/''  for  **  m6tier,'^  **m<ritiA."  The  double 
forms  nuitctut  and  nuntiut  and  the  like  show  that  the  Romans  did  the  same  thing,  if,  as 
has  been  suppoAod,  their  c  had  always  tho  force  of  k.  An  extraordinary  instance  of 
this  particular  confusion  occurs  in  the  remark*  on  pronunciation  prefixed  to  Webetcx'a 
large  Dictionary,  printed  in  1828.  In  that  csi«y  the  lexicographer,  whose  most  conspicn- 
ous  defects  wem  certainly  not  thofie  of  tho  ear,  after  having  deroted  a  lifetime  to  the 
ctndy  of  English  orthoepy  and  etymology,  informs  the  student  that  *'the  letters  c/, 
answering  to  A/,  arc  pronounced  as  if  written  U;  c/car,  c/ean,  are  iffonoonoed  Mear, 
l^ean.     Gt  in  pronounced  dt ;  glory  is  pronounced  d/ory.^ — Mabul 

II.  Ilmv  to  roll  one*8  v^s. 

The  two  letters  d  and  t,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  tongue,  are 
easily  and  naturally  x>rouounced  by  everybody.  Talma's  idea  was 
to  pronounce  these  two  letters  rai)idly  and  alternately  ;  as,  du  tu 
du  tu,  etc.  Then  by  degrees  joining  r  to  them,  he  pronounced 
the  new  combination  also  i-apidly  and  alternately,  dm  tru  dru  tru, 
etc.  By  this  contrivance  it  struck  him  that  he  could  fish  np  the 
letter  r  from  tho  depths  of  the  throat,  where  it  seemed  to  prefer 
keeping  itself  ;  that  he  could  compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  answer  the 
call  of  its  companions  inviting  it  out  to  the  dance.  Imagine  a 
yoimg  girl — excuse  the  odilness  of  the  comparison — a  timid, 
shrinking  young  girl,  hiding  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  ball-room, 
but  called  out  by  her  companions,  who  drag  her  forcibly  and  mer- 
rily into  tho  middle  of  tho  circling  throng.  Soon,  however,  one 
friend  slips  away,  then  another,  and  another,  so  that  at  last  onr 
modest,  timid,  shy  last-comer  finds  herself  unc<msciou8ly  dancing, 
and  dancing  well,  without  the  protection  of  any  participating  com- 
panions. 

That  is  exactly  what  Talma  did.  He  first  dropped  the  d  and 
then  the  t ;  instead  of  saying  dru  tni  dru  tru,  he  said  m  m  ru 
ru,  and  kept  on  doing  this  so  persistently  that  at  last  the  r,  hav- 
ing been  well-accustomed  to  vibrate  with  the  others,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  vibrating  all  alone. — LEoouvfe. 
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IIL   The  Italian  A. 

It  may  here  be  pertinently  remarked  that  the  pronunciation 
of  a  in  such  words  as  glass,  last,  ftUhei\  and  pastor,  is  a  test  of 
high  culture.  The  tendency  among  uncultivated  persons  is  to  give 
a  either  the  thick,  throaty  sound  of  au  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  describe,  or,  oftenest,  to  give  it  the  tliiu,  flat  sound  which  it  has 
in  an,  at,  and  anataini/.  Next  to  that  tone  of  voice  which,  it  would 
seem,  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  striving  in  adult  years,  and 
which  indicates  breeding  rather  than  education,  the  full,  free,  un- 
conscious utterance  of  the  broad  ah  sound  of  a  is  the  surest  indi- 
cation in  speech  of  social  culture  which  began  at  the  cradle. — 

BiCHABD  GBilNT  WhTTE. 

IV.  The  Letter  H. 

*Twa8  whispered  in  heaTen,  ^twas  mnttered  in  hell. 

And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 

On  the  confines  of  earth  *twas  permitted  to  rent, 

And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  \\a  presence  confest ; 

*Twill  be  fonnd  in  the  sphere  when  'tis  riven  asunder, 

Be  seen  in  the  lightning  and  heard  in  the  thunder ; 

*Twas  allotted  to  niiin  with  his  (>arIiL>st  breath, 

Attends  at  his  birth,  and  awaits  him  at  death ; 

Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honors,  nnd  health  ; 

Is  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 

In  the  heaps  of  the  mii^er  *tis  hoarded  with  care, 

But  is  sure  to  be  lost  with  his  prodignl  heir ; 

It  begins  every  hope,  every  wiKh  it  must  bound  ; 

With  the  husbandman  toila;  with  the  monarch  is  crowned. 

Withcnt  it  the  soldier,  the  sailor  niny  roam, 

Bnt  woe  tn  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  hotiie  ! 

In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found. 

Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned. 

*Twill  soften  the  heart ;  though  dcuf  be  the  car, 

'Twill  make  it  acutely  and  in^'tantly  hear ; 

Bnt  in  shade  let  it  rest  like  n  delicnte  flower ; 

Oh  I  brvathe  on  it  aoftly— it  dies  in  an  hour. 

— Cathabine  Fanshawx. 

The  only  four  words  in  the  English  language  beginning  with  h 
and  not  aspirated  sre,  hour,  heir,  honest  and  honm-,  with  their  deri- 
vations. Hostler  is  often  written  ostler,  but  when  it  begins  with 
h,  it  should  be  aspirated,  as  are  "  host,"  **  hostelry,'*  and  '*  hotel." 
Sometimes  "  herb  "  and  **  humble  "  are  not  aspirated.    We  do  as« 
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pirate   "herbal,"    ** herbarium,"    and    "herbivorous."      Humble 
should  be  aspirated.     Moore  wrote  liis  line  : 

"  A  heart  that  Im  humble  might  hope  for  it  here/* 

in  order  to  confound  the  cockneys,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Crawford  her 
line  : 

"  The  bom  of  the  huntiT  in  beard  on  the  hilL"* 

In  Punch,  the  cockney  says  :  **  The  best  cure  for  the  cholera  is 
the  open  hair ;  I  do  not  mean  the  air  of  the  ead,  but  the  hair  of 
the  liatmosphere." 

A  bit  of  London  Fun  :  "  Have  you  any  fresh  eggs  ?  **  "  Yes, 
mum,  x>h>nty  ;  them  with  the  hen  on  *em  !  "  "  With  the  hen  on 
them  ?  "  '*  Yes,  mum,  we  always  i>uts  a  hen  on  our  fresh  eggs,  to 
distinguish  of  'em.  Beg  pardon,  mum,  don't  think  you  under- 
stand. Hen,  the  letter,  not  'en,  the  bird.  Hen,  for  noo-laid, 
mum.     Take  a  dozen,  mum  ?    Thank  you !  " 

V.  jVasal  To?ies, 

The  soft  palate  which  hangs  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  acts  as  a 
valve  on  the  passage  to  the  nose.  When  the  top  of  the  soft  palate 
is  arched  backward  from  its  point  of  junction  with  the  hard  pal- 
ate, it  covers  the  internal  nasal  aperture,  and  the  breath  passes 
altogether  through  the  mouth.  When  the  soft  ^^alate  is  relaxed 
and  pendent  from  the  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  the  breath  passes 
jjartly  through  the  nose  and  partly  through  the  mouth  ;  and  when 
the  mouth -i)assage  is  closed  (by  means  of  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
as  in  uf/y  the  forepart  of  the  tongue,  ai  in  ?*,  or  the  lips,  as  in  m,) 
the  breath  passes  altogether  by  the  nose.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  will  enable  any  j^rson  to  correct  the  habit  of  nasalizing 
vowels. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  recognition  by  the  ear  of  pure 
oral  and  mixed  nasal  quality.  Tlie  action  of  the  soft  palate  may, 
however,  be  seen,  by  opening  the  mouth  very  wide  in  pronouncing 
the  vowels  <i?i  and  aw.  Then,  by  ])ressing  on  the  top  of  the  soft 
palate  with  the  thumb,  or  with  the  india-rubber  end  of  a  pencil, 
the  internal  nasal  ajierture  will  be  covered,  and  the  utterance  of 
ah  and  air  will  be  purely  oral.  Repeat  these  vowels  with  and 
without  the  mechanical  pressure,  and  after  a  few  experiments  the 
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ear  will  distingniah  the  difference  between  oral  and  nasaL  Prac- 
tice on  other  vowels,  in  forming  which  the  soft  palate  cannot  be 
seen,  will  soon  develop  a  feeling  of  the  difference. 

But  the  readiest  waj  to  gain  a  perception  of  the  denasalizing 
action  of  the  soft  palate  will  be  by  the  foUowing  exercise  : 

Sound  the  consonants  m  h  without  separating  the  lips,  as  in 
2>ronouncing  the  word  ember.  The  change  from  m  to  &  is  nothing 
more  than  the  covering  of  the  nasal  aperture  bj  the  soft  palate ; 
and  the  change  from  6  to  m  without  separating  the  lips,  as  in  the 
w*ord  submity  is  merely  the  uncovering  of  the  nasal  aperture. — 

BEIiL. 

Legouvtf'8  Infallible  Rule.^ 

On  the  clearness  of  our  pronunciation  depends  the  clearness  of 
our  discourse.  In  fact  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  good  pronun- 
ciation. It  is  the  main  point  in  our  delivery ;  on  it  depends  the 
veiy  life  of  our  words. 

The  consonants  are  the  solid  framework  of  the  word  ;  they  are 
its  bones.  From  the  consonants  we  can  reconstruct  the  word  it- 
self, just  as  Cuvier  used  to  reconstruct  the  animals. 

It  is  the  intimate  imion  between  the  vowels  and  the  consonants 
that  constitutes  pronunciation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pro- 
nouncing a  consonant  by  itself,  and  even  the  vowel,  though  it 
forms  the  sound  that  we  emit,  does  not  form  the  word  that  we 
pronounce. 

As  to  the  consonants,  the  art  of  pronouncing  them  perfectly  is 
the  art  of  articulating  them  perfectly.  There  is  no  art  more  use- 
ful, but  it  is  one  that  is  by  no  means  e&sy  of  acquirement.  Few 
people  possess  from  nature  perfect  powers  of  articulation. 

With  some  it  is  too  strong,  with  others  too  weak,  with  many  in- 
distinct. These  defects  can  be  remedied  bv  svstematic  labor,  and 
by  tliat  alone.  How  ?  you  naturally  ask.  Well,  here  is  one  way, 
very  ingenious  and  effective,  and  yet  extremely  simple  and  emi- 
nently practicable. 

You  wish,  let  us  suppose,  to  confide  a  secret  to  a  friend  ;  but 
you  are  afraid  of  being  overheard,  the  door  being  open,  and  some- 
body listening  in  the  next  room.  What  would  you  do  ?  Walk  up 
to  your  friend  and  whisper  the  secret  into  his  ear  ?    Not  at  alL 
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Yon  might  be  caught  in  the  act,  and  so  excite  snspioion.  What 
should  yon  do  ?  I  will  tell  yon,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  qnote  the 
exact  words  of  that  master  of  masters,  Begnier : 

'*You  face  yonr  friend  exactly,  and  pronouncing  yonr  words 
distinctly,  but  in  an  underbreath,  yon  commission  your  articnia- 
tions  to  convey  them  to  your  friend's  eyes  rather  than  his  ears,  for 
he  is  as  carefully  watching  how  you  speak  as  he  is  intently  listen- 
ing to  what  you  say.  Articulation  here,  having  a  double  duty  to 
I)erform,  that  of  sound  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  function,  is  com- 
pelled as  it  were  to  dwell  strongly  on  each  syllable  so  as  to  land  it 
safely  within  the  intelligence  of  your  hearer/* 

This  is  an  infallible  means  of  coiTecting  all  the  defects  and 
faults  of  your  articulation.  It  is  at  once  an  exercise  and  a  test ; 
if  you  do  not  articulate  well,  yonr  fiiend  will  not  understand  you. 
After  a  very  few  mouths*  steady  x)ractice  at  this  exercise  for  a  few 
hours  a  day,  you  will  find  that  your  most  obdurate  articulatory 
muscles  become  flexible  as  well  as  strong,  that  they  rise  elastically 
and  resix>Dd  harmoniously  to  every  movement  of  the  thought  and 
to  every  difficulty  of  the  pronimciation. — Leoouv^. 

Practice  In  Articulation. — Begin  at  the  end  of  a 

line,  sentence,  or  paragraph,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  reading  negligently  ;  then  (1)  articulate  every  ele- 
ment in  every  word,  separately  and  very  distinctly , 
throughout  the  line  or  sentence  ;  (2)  enunciate  every  sylla- 
ble of  every  word  throughout  the  lino  or  sentence  clearly 
and  exactly ;  (3)  pronounce  every  word  in  the  same  style  ; 
(4)  read  the  line  or  sentence  from  the  beginning  forward, 
with  strict  attention  to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  every 
word ;  (5)  read  the  whole  line  or  sentence  with  an  easy, 
fluent  enunciation,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  meaning,  but  without  losing  correctness  in  the 
style  of  pronunciation. — Murdoch. 

Exercises. — 

Beef-broth,  three-sixths,  literally  literary,  knitting-needle,  quit 
quickly,  8uch  a  sash,  puff  up  the  fop,  a  velvet  weaver,  a  cat  of 
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pumpkin,  a  knapsack  strap,  coop  up  the  cook,  a  school  coal-scut- 
tle, veal  and  white  wine  vinegar,  geese  cackle  and  cattle  low,  cocks 
crow  and  crows  caw,  a  shocking  sottish  set,  she  sells  sea  shells, 
cloud-capped,  laurel-wreath,  linen  lining,  a  comic  mimic,  rural 
railroad,  Scotch  thatch,  statistics  of  sects,  portlv  poultry,  a  wet 
white  wafer,  pick  pepper  peacock,  I  snuff  shop  snuff. — Bell. 

Amidrt  the  miats  and  coldest  frottn, 
With  barest  wristB  and  Rtoutest  boasts, 
He  thrusts  his  fists  against  tho  posts, 
And  still  imdsts  ho  sccm  the  ghosts. 

Crazy  Craycrof  t  caaght  a  crnte  of  crickled  crabs ; 
A  crate  of  crickled  crabs  Crazy  Craycroft  canght. 
II  Crazy  Craycroft  caaght  a  crate  of  crickled  crabn, 
Whece^s  the  crate  of  crickled  crabs  Crazy  Craycroft  caught  ? 

Thou  wreathed'st  and  muzzled'st  the  far-fetched  ox,  and  im- 
prisoned*st  him  in  the  volcanic  Mexican  mountain  of  Pop-o-cat-e- 
pet-1,  in  Co-to-pax-i. 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers ',  a  peck  of  pickled 
peppers  Peter  Piper  picked.  If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of 
pickled  peppers,  where's  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper 
picked  ? 

Thou  waft*d'st  the  rickety  staff  over  the  mountain-height  cliffs, 
and  clearly  saw'st  the  fuU-orb'd  moon. 

When  a  ttrister  twisting,  wonid  twist  him  a  twist. 
For  twisting  a  twist  Uiree  twistA  he  will  twist, 
But  if  one  of  the  twists  untwists  from  the  twist. 
The  twist  nntwisting  untwists  the  twist. 

Bobert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll  round  ;  a  round  roll  Robert 
Rowley  rolled  round.  Where  rolled  the  round  roll  Robert  Row- 
ley rolled  round  ? 

Theophilus  Thistle,  the  successful  tliistlc-sifter,  in  sifting  a 
sieveful  of  thistles,  thrust  three  thousand  thistles  through  the 
thick  of  his  thumb. 

Peter  Prangle,  the  prickly-pear  picker,  picked  three  pecks 
of  prickly  prangly  pears  from  the  prangly  pear-trees  on  the  pleas- 
ant prairies. 

Shoes  and  socks  shock  Susan. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation  is  made  up  of  articulation  and  ac- 
centuation ;  when  both  are  perfect,  the  individual  has  a 
connect  and  elegant  promnieiation. — Vandeniioff. 

Lord  Chatliam  kept  a  dictioDary  coustantly  within  his  reac*h  (1) 
to  insure  to  eveiy  word  he  iittere<l  in  dehate  a  pronunciation  of 
incuntestahlo  a(rcurac*y,  and  (2)  to  enahk^  him  to  select  those  woi-ds 
which  wouM  best  express  the  idea  he  wished  to  convey. 

Standards  of  Pronunciation. — Walker  reeoui- 
inends  that  the  analogies  and  tendencicR  of  the  language 
should  be  studied,  as  the  best  guides  in  orthoepy.  He  has 
justly  censured  Dr.  Johnson's  general  rule,  that  "those 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  most  elegant  Bpeakei*s  who  de- 
viate least  from  the  M'ritten  words.-'  If  the  learned  lexi- 
cographer's principle  were  adopted,  what  strange  changes 
in  pronunciation  would  be  requii-ed  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  in  which  none  of  the  woihIs  printed  in  ital- 
ics are  sounded  according  to  the  spelling : 

The  common  usnr/e  of  English  iKJOjile  in  talking  their  native 
tongue  proves  that  they  th  not  trouhle  themselves  as  to  the  spelling 
of  the  irords.  It  surely  is  an  eril  custonij  and  sacors  of  affectation 
to  talk  othertrise  than  their  fathers^  mothers,  brotJiers,  and  relations 
Jiare  talkt'd.  If  the  proft^ssora  of  colleges  and  other  places  cf  educa- 
tion would  give  their  attention  to  the  jrrindples  of  English  pronun- 
ciationf  they  would  see  rettson  not  to  sanction  the  fashion  of  pro- 
nouncing many  common,  words  in  unusual  ways — sounding  the  final 
syllables  exactly  as  they  are  spelled  in  er/V,  deril,  heaven,  leaven, 
heathen,  even,  reason,  season,  beacon,  deacon,  often,  softly,  etc.,  etc. — 
Plumptre. 

Dictionary  Authority. — When  two  or  more  pro- 
nunciations of  a  given  word  have  equal  authority,  choice 
may  be  made  between  them  on  the  grounds  of  analogy, 
derivation,  perspicuity,  and  eupliony ;    but  as  a  general 
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rule  the  pronunciation  of  words  should  be  determined  by 
the  dictionaries  in  commonest  use,  the  compilers  of  which 
are  quite  as  capable  as  the  young  student  of  weighing  the 
various  considerations  which  should  lead  to  the  preference 
of  one  pronunciation  over  another. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  adopt  any  other  standard  than  recog- 
nized anthoritj  is  shown  by  the  following  instances  of  the  changes 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words  produced  by  adding  a  single  letter. 

B  makes  a  road  broad,  turns  the  ear  into  a  bear,  and  Tom  into 
a  tomb. 

C  makes  limb  cUmb,  hanged  changed,  a  lever  clever,  and  trans- 
ports a  lover  to  clover. 

D  turns  a  bear  to  beard,  a  crow  to  a  crowd,  and  makes  anger 
danger. 

F  turns  lower  regions  to  flower  regions. 

G  changes  a  son  to  song,  and  makes  one  gone. 

H  changes  eight  into  height. 

K  makes  now  know,  and  eyed  keyed. 

L  transforms  a  pear  into  a  pearl. 

N  turns  a  line  into  linen,  a  crow  to  a  crown,  and  makes  one 
none. 

P  metamorphoses  lumber  into  plumber. 

S  tiuns  even  into  seven,  makes  have  shave,  and  word  a  sword, 
a  pear  a  spear,  makes  slaughter  of  laughter,  and  curiously  changes 
having  a  hoe  into  shaving  a  shoe. 

T  makes  a  bough  bought,  turns  here  into  there,  alters  one  to 
tone,  changes  ether  to  tether,  and  transforms  the  phrase  **  allow 
his  own"  into  **  tallow  this  town." 

W  does  well :  e.g. ,  ho.se  are  whose  ?  are  becomes  ware,  on  won, 
omen  women,  so  sow,  vie  view,  an  arm  becomes  warm,  and  a  hat 
is  turned  into — what  ? 

Y  turns  fur  to  fury,  a  man  to  many,  to  to  toy,  a  rub  to  a  ruby, 
ours  to  yours,  and  a  lad  to  a  lady. — Pattebson. 

The  Unpardonable  Error  in  pronunciation  is  ob- 
trusively to  pronounce  differently  a  word  which  has  just 
been  uttered. 
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Among  intimate  friends  discussion  of  each  other's  verbal  errors 
maj  bj  agreement  become  i)lea8ant  and  profitable.  But  one 
should  not  Ycntui*e  to  take  this  liberty  with  a  stranger  or  with 
older  people ;  for, 

I.  There  is  no  subject  ui)on  which  persons  are  generally  more 
sensitive  than  upon  theii*  use  of  language.  Even  scholars  become 
acrimonious  when  their  opinions  on  this  subject  are  disputed,  as 
witness  the  books  of  Richard  Grant  White,  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Dean  Alford,  G.  Washington  Moon,  and  others.  The  explanation 
of  this  peculiar  bittomess  seems  to  be  that  one*8  use  of  language 
depends  upon  his  early  associations,  his  ''bringing  up,"  so  to 
Bi^eak  ;  and  hence  to  insinuate  that  one  is  unacquainted  with  pre- 
vailing usage  in  speech,  is  to  imply  that  one  is  also  unacquainted 
with  prevailing  usage  in  manners — in  other  words,  that  he  is  no 
gentleman. 

n.  So  widely  do  authorities  differ,  that  one  must  be  a  profound 
student  of  orthoepy  to  feel  secure  in  asserting  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion he  hears  is  wrong. 

Take  the  word  pronunciaHon  itself.  Webster  gives  "  pronun- 
shiashun/'  \^4thout  hint  of  other  usage,  and  one  who  had  con- 
sulted only  this  dictionary  might  feel  that  any  other  pronuncia- 
tion was  erroneous.  But  Perry,  Knowles,  Smart,  Craig,  Cooley, 
Chill,  and  Wright  all  prefer  "  pronunseashun,"  while  Sheridan 
makes  it  ''pronuushashun.*'  Flimiptre,  in  his  King's  College 
Lectures  on  Elocution,  says  : 

"  The  word  pronunciation  is  smoother  when  the  c  is  pronounced 
as  Sf  not  as  sk,  and  the  word  pronounced  as  if  written  pronunsea- 
shon,  not  pronunskeashon.  The  repetition  of  the  hissing  sound  of 
the  ah  is  unpleasant." 

In  face  of  this  authority,  while  one  lias  the  right  to  prefer  the 
sh  sound,  he  would  simply  obtrude  his  ignorance  if  he  called  the 
8  pronunciation  wrong.  The  general  rule  should  be,  whenever 
one  hears  a  word  pronounced  in  an  unaccustomed  way,  by  a  per- 
son likely  to  know  about  it,  immediately  to  look  it  up  in  the  best 
authorities  at  hand,  so  as  to  assure  one's  self  about  it.  But  if,  as 
often  ha])pens,  the  i)orKon  seems  to  be  wrong,  one  need  not  cor- 
rect him.  The  objecrt  of  observing  the  pronunciation  of  others  is 
to  correct;  not  their  usage  but  our  own.     That  labor  is  well 
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bestowed  which  makes  us  sure  that  we  can  pronounce  correctly 
the  words  we  use.  But  correct  pronunciation  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  To  be  able  to  report  of  an  eloquent  sermon  only  tliat  the 
preacher  said  na-tional  instead  of  nash-onal,  betrays  the  most  in- 
sufferable pedantry. 

A  man  asked  whether  he  would  have  his  fish  briled,  replied  that 
he  didn't  care  whether  it  was  briled  or  tiled,  providing  it  was  not 
gpiled, 

"Mr.  Kemble,"  said  George  m.,  "  will  you  obleege  me  with  a 
pinch  of  your  snuff?"  "With  pleasure,  your  Majesty;  but  it 
would  become  your  royal  lips  better  to  say  oblige." — Qbaham. 

Here  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  actor  was  following  the 
usage  of  the  day  more  accurately  than  the  king. 

Marsh  says :  **  Oblige,  for  instance,  in  its  complimentary  sense, 
is  a  word  recently  introduced  from  France ;  for  this  is  a  meaning 
unknown  to  Shaks];)ere,  and  as  a  word  of  ceremonial  phraseology 
it  was  first  pronounced  obleege,  but  it  is  now  almost  uniformly  ar- 
ticulated with  the  English  sound  of  i  long." 

Proper  Names. — Names  of  persons  and  places  de- 
pend for  their  pronunciation  wholly  npon  local  usage. 
The  only  caution  to  be  observed  is  that  where  well-known 
geographical  names  have  a  recognized  English  as  well  as  a 
local  pronunciation,  the  former  should  be  employed.  One 
would  make  himself  ridiculous  by  talking  of  Paree  and 

Indeed,  a  strict  conformity  to  the  native  pronunciation  of  names 
belonging  to  languages  whose  orthographical  system  diffei*s  much 
from  our  own,  is  considered  an  offensive  affectation,  and  a  great 
British  orator,  who  was  as  famihar  with  French  as  \*ath  English, 
is  said  to  have  been  so  scrupulous  on  this  |X)int  that  in  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches  he  habitually  spoke  of  an  important  French  port 
as  Bordeau;r. — Mabsh. 

Exercises. — Of  late  years  unusual  attention  has  been 
given  to  words  usually  mispronounced.  Among  the  col- 
locations of  such  words  strung  together  into  a  sort  of  con- 
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nection,  the  following  will  be  found  useful,  few  persons 
being  able  to  read  them  through  without  a  blunder. 

A  sacrilegious  son  of  Belial,  who  suffered  from  bronchitis,  har- 
ing  exhausted  his  finances,  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficit  re- 
solved to  ally  himself  to  a  comely,  lenient,  and  docile  young  lady 
of  the  Malay  or  Caucasian  race.  He  accordingly  purchased  a  cal- 
liope and  coral  necklace  of  a  chameleon  hue,  and,  securing  a  suite 
of  rooms  at  a  principal  hotel,  he  engaged  the  head  waiter  as  his 
coadjutor.  He  then  dispatched  a  letter  of  the  most  unexceptiona- 
ble calligraphy  extant,  inviting  the  young  lady  to  a  mating.  She 
revolted  at  the  idea,  refused  to  consider  herself  sacrificeable  to  his 
desires,  and  sent  a  polite  note  of  refusal,  on  receiving  which  he 
procured  a  carbine  and  a  bowie-knife,  said  that  he  would  not  now 
forge  fetters  hymeneal  with  the  queen,  went  to  an  isolated  spot, 
severed  his  jugular  vein,  and  discharged  the  contents  of  his  car- 
bine into  his  abdomen.     The  dC*bris  was  removed  by  the  coroner. 

An  Indian,  attracted  by  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  and  the  broth 
arising  from  the  bivouac,  moving  down  the  path  met  a  bombastic 
bravo  who  was  troubled  with  the  bronchitis.  The  Indian  being  in 
deshabille,  was  treated  with  disdain  by  this  blackguard,  who  called 
him  a  dog,  and  bade  him  with  much  vehemence  and  contumely  to 
leave  his  domain,  or  he  would  demonstrate  by  his  carbine  the  use 
of  a  coffin  and  cemetery.  The  Indian  calmly  [Surveyed  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  European  opponent,  and  being  sagacious  and  robust, 
and  having  all  the  combativeness  of  a  combatant,  shot  this  ruffian 
in  the  abdomen  with  an  arrow. 

A  young  patriot  with  a  black  moustache,  coming  from  the  mu- 
seum, laughingly  said,  **  Bravo !  you  should  be  nationally  re- 
warded by  receiving  the  right  of  franchise,  for  I  witnessed  the  al- 
tercation, and  the  evidence  is  irrefragable  and  indisputable  that 
you  have  removed  a  nauseous  reptile.  I  now  make  this  inquiry — 
will  not  the  matrons  in  this  country,  and  the  patrons  of  our 
schools,  inaugurate  some  system  that  wall  give  an  impetus  to  the 
interesting  study  of  our  language  ?  If  half  the  leisure  moments 
were  thus  spent  in  lieu  of  reading  some  despicable  romanoei  we 
should  be  wiser  than  we  are." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KINDS  OF  LETTBR8. 


The  post  in  the  grand  connecting  link  of  all  iransactiona,  of  all  negotiationii.  Tho«e 
who  are  absent  by  its  means  become  present ;  it  is  the  consolation  of  life.— Yoltaibe. 

A  Letter  is  a  written  eommunicatioTi  from  one  person 
to  another. 

An  early  settler  had  occasion  to  send  an  Indian  to  a  neighbor 
ui)on  an  errand,  and  scribbled  his  communication  upon  a  chip. 
ObHer\ing  that  the  neighbor  upon  looking  at  the  chip  knew  the 
errand  upon  which  the  Indian  was  sent,  the  Indian  regarded  the 
chip  with  reverence,  and  thereafter  wore  it  as  an  amulet,  calling  it 
**  the  talking  chip.'* 

A  Circular  Letter^  under  guise  of  a  personal  communication,  is 
yet  written  avowedly  for  publication.  Criticisms,  editorial  arti- 
cles, even  entire  novels  are  sometimes  written  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters ;  but  the  letter  proper  is  a  communication  intended  only  for 
the  person  or  persons  addressed. 

Kinds  of  Letters.  —  Letters  are  usually  (1)  of 
Friendship^  (2)  of  Courtesy ^  (3)  of  Bvsbiess^  (4)  to  NewS' 
pampers. 
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i.  Letters  of  Friendship. — Few  daties  are  more 
imperative  than  to  send  frequent  letters  to  near  kindred 
from  whom  we  are  separated.  The  ties  of  family  are  ab- 
sohite  ;  the  son,  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  brother,  who 
are  insensible  to  these  ties,  who  do  not  recognize  and  ac- 
cept them  as  binding,  start  in  life  with  a  serious  defect  in 
their  natures,  and  with  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
These  relations  are  not  only  the  first  into  which  one  entei-s, 
but  thev  involve  all  that  is  fundamental  in  character. 
The  circumstances  are  very  rare  that  will  excuse  the  young 
man  or  woman  for  any  neglect  of  love  and  loyalty  to  pai'- 
ents  and  to  brothei^s  and  sisters. 

Yet  as  the  members  of  a  family  separate  to  enter  each  his  indi- 
vidual path  in  life,  it  too  often  hap|)eus  that  they  grow  away  from 
one  another.  Each  forms  new  associations,  has  new  friends,  new 
thoughts,  new  ideas.  On  special  occasions  the  members  of  the 
family  meet,  are  glad  to  see  each  other,  enjoy  one  another  so  long 
as  they  feel  interested  in  recalling  old  times  or  in  satisfying  their 
curiosity  as  to  the  material  facts  of  each  other's  new  suiToundings. 
But  when  it  comes  to  real  conversation,  to  the  interchange  of  pre- 
dominant thoughts,  to  the  real  problems  of  the  daily  life  of  each, 
every  meeting  finds  the  i)lay- fellows  of  boyhood  more  and  more 
strangers  in  maturity.  There  remi?in  respect,  confidence,  love 
which  every  year  seems  more  and  more  traditional ;  but  of  the 
communion,  the  mutual  help  of  those  early  days,  less  and  less  is 
left ;   the  relation  is  rather  of  a  tribe  than  of  a  family. 

To  some  extent  this  mental  separation  is  inevitable,  but  it  may 
be  partly  escaped  by  frequent  and  familiar  correspondence.  The 
boy  at  college  who  wTites  every  week  to  his  mother  of  all  that  has 
most  interested  him,  will  avoid  some  things  that  othei'wise  might 
make  him  reluctant  to  meet  that  mother's  glance.  The  young 
man  who  has  just  come  from  a  fann  to  the  city,  will  seem  less  a 
stranger  to  his  little  brothers  and  sistei-s  when  he  returns  for  vaca- 
tion, *nd  will  find  his  interest  in  the  familiar  scenes  of  boyhood 
far  less  diminished,  if  his  letters  home  have  been  regular  and  full- 
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hearted.     The  members  of  an  affectionate  family,  all  of  whom  are 
good  letter-writers,  will  never  grow  very  far  apart. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the  habit  of  interchanging  letters 
when  separated  should  be  an  early  and  an  accepted  one.  The  boy's 
first  visit  away  from  home  should  inspire  his  first  letter  home. 
The  girl  at  school  should  look  upon  every  incident  as  an  **  item  " 
for  her  next  letter.  When,  one  by  one,  (he  elder  children  leave 
their  home  altogether,  it  should  l>c  no  slight  element  of  their  pur- 
poses for  the  future,  that  there  shall  be  a  weekly  letter  to  the  old 
folks  at  home. 

This  practice  mmII  naturally  be  extended  to  Bcliool-mates 
and  other  intimate  friends.  In  youth  the  heart  is  exuber- 
ant,  the  senses  are  keen,  the  mind  is  active,  and  the  hands 
are  comparatively  unoeenpied.  There  are  hours  of  mus- 
ing, of  contemplation,  of  reflection,  of  recalling  events  just 
past,  when  the  enjoyment  and  the  profit  are  doubled  if  one 
can  share  one's  thoughts  with  an  absent  friend.  If  such  a 
correspondence  be  frank,  unassuming,  and  free  from  gush- 
ing sentimentality,  it  is  an  unsurpassed  means  of  literary 
culture. 

What  to  Write. — But  what  shall  these  letters  con- 
tain ?  Verdant  Green's  friend  Bouncer  wrote  regularly 
to  his  mother,  and  he  wrote  long  letters,  that  contained  a 
great  deal  of  information.  But  his  plan  was  to  begin : 
"  My  dear  mother,  I  hope  you  are  well,  as  I  am  at  this 
writing,  and  I  should  like  a  little  money,  as  my  expenses 
are  very  heavy.  I  will  now  resume  my  description  of  Ox- 
ford from  the  point  where  we  last  left  off."  Whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  copy  from  the  local  guide-book  as  much 
as  would  fill  the  prescribed  ninuber  of  pages. 

This  style  of  composition  was  not  fitted  to  promote  a  very 
confidential  intimacy  with  his  mothor,  or  to  h»ad  on  his  part  to  any 
pronounced  mental  development ;  but  after  all  it  was  a  fair  type  of 
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much  family  correspondence.  A  letter  whicli  is  half  occapied  with 
remarking  that  **I  now  take  mj  pen  in  hand  to  write  you  a  few 
words,"  and  half  with  regi-etting  that  "  I  haven't  any  news  to  tell, 
but  close,  assuring  you  that  I  am  well  and  hope  this  epistle  will 
find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  blessing,"  is  not  adapted 
to  do  much  more  than  discharge  a  disagreeable  duty  in  a  disagree- 
able way.  But  surely  meml)ers  of  the  same  family  need  never  pad 
out  four  i)ages  of  commercial  note  with  common-places. 

The  Great  Mistake  in  writincr  friendly  letters  is  to 
suppose  that  only  the  marvellons  is  worth  writing  about. 
It  is  the  incidents  of  every-dav  life,  the  characteristic  little 
acts  and  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  household,  tliat 
one  longs  to  hear  about  when  away.  The  great  events  are 
told  in  the  newspapers,  but  only  the  letter  can  bo  depict 
the  minutite  of  home-life  as  to  put  the  reader  back  for  the 
moment  among  the  friends  he  has  left  behind. 

**  I  am  going  to  make  a  sort  of  promise  to  myself  and  to  you/* 
writes  Mary  Lamb  to  her  that  was  afterward  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  "  that  I 
\vi]l  write  you  kind  of  journal-like  letters  o/  the  daily  what-we-do 
matters." 


SPKCIMENS  OP   FAMILY  LETTKRS. 

Samuel  Johnaon  to  Mm  Younger  Statert. 

June,  IStt. 
Mr  Dear  Girls  : 

I  am  ready  to  cry  at  not  hearing  from  you.  What  are  you  doing?  Are  yon  nut 
going  to  let  me  into  any  of  your  little  pleasures  or  plan^?  My  heart  bounds  with  yours 
in  your  pleaisant  hopes,  and  my  eye  will  see  all  bcaatifnl  things  as  though  it  were  yomv. 
Do  let  the  wurds  you  would  speak  in  your  happiest  momenta,  in  all  their  freshness  and 
livelinef(>s  take  the  form  of  letten*,  and  pass  into  my  heart  as  though  I  were  with  you. 
And  Ru  I  nm  with  yon  where  yon  call  mo. 

What  shall  I  tell  you  of  ?  Flowers,  birds,  wood?,  walks,  true,  loving,  sincere  books — 
what  t  Thpy  are  all  around  me  here,  and  they  are  so  deep  in  my  love,  and  you  seem  so 
present  to  roe,  that  I  cannot  deftcribe  them :  for  it  seems  as  though  yon  knew  how  they 

looked  08  well  an  I.     Tell  me  how  you  imagine  thiii(r«:  look  nbnnt  nie.   Little  Snsan  R 

comes  to  my  room  every  now  and  then  early  in  the  morning,  to  get  me  to  go  to  ride  with 
her  mother.    But  I  mu«t  see  j/ou  in  a  letter  soon,  or  I  shall  be  miserable. 

Your  own, 

& 
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Matgarti  Puller  0$9olC»  Lata  Letur, 

Flobbnci,  May  14, 1850. 
DiAB  MoTBu: 

I  will  believe  I  shall  be  welcome  with  my  treasures — my  husband  and  cliild.  For  me, 
I  long  so  much  to  see  you  I  Should  anything  hinder  our  meeting  on  earth,  think  of  your 
daughter  as  one  who  always  wished,  at  leant,  to  do  her  duty,  and  who  always  cherished 
jou,  according  as  her  mind  opened  to  discover  excellence. 

Qire  dear  love,  too.  to  my  brothers ;  and  first,  to  my  eldest,  faithful  fnend,  Eugene; 
s  sister's  lore  to  Ellen ;  \ovo  to  all  my  kind,  good  aunts,  and  to  my  dear  conain  £— ^. 
God  bless  them  I 

I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  i>ass  some  time  together,  yet,  in  this  world.  But  if  Qod  de- 
crees otherwise— Aere  and  hereafter ^  my  dearest  mother, 

Your  loving  child, 

Maboasst. 

William  Henry  to  hit  Orandmother, 
ICt  Deak  Oravdxothxb  : 

I  g^ess  you'll  think  'tis  funny  getting  another  letter  again  from  me  so  jkwu,  but  Fm 
in  a  hurry  to  have  my  father  send  me  some  money  to  have  my  skates  mended ;  ask  him 
if  he  won^  please  to  send  mc  thirty-three  cent8 ;  and  we  two  have  made  up  again,  and  I 
thonght  you  would  like  to  know.  It  hud  been  moRt  three  days,  and  we  hadn't  been  any- 
where together,  or  spoken  hardly,  and  I  hadn't  looked  him  in  the  eye,  or  he  mc.  Old 
Uonder  Bry  he  wanted  to  keep  round  mo  all  the  time,  and  have  double-runner  together. 
He  knew  we  two  hadn't  been  such  chums  as  we  used  to  be,  so  he  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"  Billy,  I  think  that  Dorry's  a  mean  sort  of  u  chap,  don't  you  ?  ^' 

**  No,  I  don't,^  I  said :  **  he  don't  know  wliat  'tis  to  be  mean  I  "  For  I  wasn't  going 
to  have  him  coming  any  Jersey  over  mc  ! 

"  O,  yon  needn't  be  so  spunky  about  it !  ^  says  he. 

**  I  ain't  spunky  t  ^  says  I. 

Then  I  went  into  the  school- room  to  study  o%'er  my  Latin  Grammar  before  school 
began,  and  sat  down  amongst  the  boys  that  Mere  all  crowding  round  the  stove.  And  I 
wi\s  studying  away,  and  didn't  mind  'em  fooling  round  me,  for  I'd  lost  one  mark  day  be- 
fore, and  didn*t  mean  to  lose  any  more,  for  you  know  what  my  father  promised  me,  if 
my  next  report  improved  much.     And  while  I  was  Fitting  there,  studying  away,  and 

drying  my  feet,  for  we'd  been  having  darings,  and  W.  B he  htumped  me  to  jump  on  a 

place  where  'twas  cracking,  and  I  went  in  over  topH  of  boots  and  wet  my  feet  sopping 
wet.  And  I  didn't  notice  at  first,  for  I  wasn't  looking  round  much,  but  looking  straight 
down  on  my  Latin  Or.immar,  and  didn't  notice  that  'most  all  the  tx>>s  had  gone  out. 
Only  about  half  a  dozen  left,  and  one  of  'em  was  Dorry,  nnd  he  Kat  to  the  right  of  me, 
about  a  yanl  off,  studying  his  le-^son.  Then  another  boy  wont  out,  and  then  another, 
and  by-and-by  every  one  of  them  was  gone,  and  left  us  two  Kitting  there.  0,  we  sat  just 
as  still !  I  kept  my  head  down,  and  wc  made  believe  think  of  nothing  but  just  the 
lesson.  First  thing  I  know  he  moved,  and  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  Dorry  looking  me 
right  in  the  eye !  and  held  ont  his  hand.  *'  How  are  you,  sweet  William  ?  "  say*  he.  and 
langhed  some.  Then  I  clapjicd  my  hand  on  hii  f«houldcr,  "  Old  Dorrymas,  how  are  you  ?'* 
says  I.    And  so  yon  see,  we  got  over  it  then,  right  away. 

Dorry  says  he  wasn't  ssleep  that  morning  when  I  stood  there,  only  making  believe. 
Said  he  wit»hed  I'd  pull,  then  he  was  going  to  pull  too;  and  wonldn't  that  been  a  funny 
way  to  make  up.  ptilling  hair  7  He's  had  a  letter  from  Tom  Cnith,  and  he'n  got  home,  but 
is  going  away  again,  for  he  means  to  be  a  regular  sailor  ard  nvt  to  be  captain  of  a  great 
ship.    He's  coming  here  next  week.    I  hope  you  won't  forget  that  thirty-three.    Pd  just 
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as  lives  haTc  fifty,  and  that  would  come  better  in  the  letter,  don*t  you  bdieve  it  wonUI  f 
That  photograph  saloon  hua  ju^t  gone  by,  and  the  lioys  arc  running  down  the  rood  to 
chase  it.  When  Dorry  nnd  I  sat  there  by  the  stove,  it  made  me  remember  what  nnde 
Jacob  said  about  our  picture.  Your  affectionate  grandson, 

William  Hkhkt. 

ii.  Letters  of  Courtesy. — The  line  between  letters 
of  fiiendsliip  and  of  courtesy  cannot  be  drawn  arbitrarily, 
since  intimacy  may  clothe  a  note  required  by  courtesy  in  a 
gaib  wholly  unconventional.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  while  letters  of  friendship  originate  in  the  im- 
pulse or  habit  of  the  writer,  and  depend  for  their  form 
and  nature  upon  his  mood,  letters  of  courtesy  are  demand- 
ed by  the  customs  of  society,  not  only  at  a  particular  time, 
but  also  of  a  particular  character. 

a.  Invitation. — Formal  notes  of  invitation  should  be 
simple,  dii-ect,  and  definite.  Among  the  accepted  fonns 
are  the  following : 

&(icS(/au  &ve7una,     Jane  20 ,    /^^S^ 

af  ctanf  o  c/och^. 
Jxai/t  Q/lieef,   neal  (bun, 

Q^A.   am/  GfL,    (ManI  gIS,   (^mtd^ 

invife  yoa  ^o  ??ieef  fnui  ntece, 

G/cil^    rJaC^UeC  (^ofc^nsenc/j 

cyn   G/^uaaii   (Ci'€n(?irj^   at  ux  o  cwch, 

24/    eW  ^pe/icue  (M. 
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Q/^i.  (ifu/  Q4^s,   (^onuu    Jf  !Mctc4, 

Mull 

Wtcaene  ^c,     JrafeiOai/u, 
Q/nai^cCan  (Ovenina,    &ctoOei  Q/eventn, 

at  aant  o  ciocH, 
(Ninety  ^/iaic4^    I^o^ton^    G/fca6^. 


Reception, 

from  nin€  till  eltven. 
92  Shawmut  Ave. 


Mr.  d  Mrs.  E.  L  Water  bury. 

At  Ho  me  J 

Thursdays  in  November, 
60  Belmont  St. 


Less  formal  is  the  following  from  Charles  Lamb : 

My  dear  Sir :  If  you  can  come  next  Sunday  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you.  Leg  of  Lamb,  as  before,  Lot  at  4,  and  the  heart  of 
Lamb  eyer 

Yours  truly,  C.  L. 

dOth  March,  1821. 

b.  Aooeptanoe  and  Regrets. — In  all  cases  where 
one  cannot  accept  an  invitation,  written  regrets  slionld  be 
sent  at  once,  that  the  hostess  may  know  for  how  many  she 
is  to  provide.  Written  acceptances  need  be  sent  only  when 
there  are  appended  to  the  invitation  the  letters  ^^  E.  S.  Y. 
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P."  ( Ripondez,  ^il  vous  plait—''  Keply,  please.")  The 
following  forms  will  be  a  sufficient  guide : 

Gfct.     ai^niaman    accfA^j^    nHtn  ^/(MUaie    GuU. 

G/cM  G'//a?i6jh€€a  ieaieU  mat  a  hietwtiS  ena€Mf€' 
7nenf  tttu  ae/iin'e  fie  I  o/  //te  /i/eaMiie  ojf  acceAh?ia 
Gf/i,  a?ia  G/m.  G/m(tn  j  fMV(tafi09i  /o  ^neet  Gf//^ 

o.  Congratulation  and  Condolence. — Tidings 

of  joy  or  bereavement  require,  from  intimate  friends  at 
least,  brief  notes  of  sympathy.  No  form  of  correspondence 
affords  a  happier  o])portnnity  for  revealing  true  f riendsliip. 
lie  who  can  so  put  himself  in  the  others  place  as  to  know 
just  what  will  most  gratefully  touch  tliat  others  heart, 
will  win  a  place  in  that  other's  affection  not  easily  at- 
tained. 

To  Novello,  who  had  just  lost  a  favorite  child,  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote : 

July  — ,  1820. 

This  comes  from  Leigh  Hunt,  merely  to  say  that  he  thinks  of 
his  friend  Vincent  Novello,  and  to  hope  that,  when  he  has  vented 
his  first  natural  feelings  on  the  death  of  one  so  dear  to  him,  he 
will  think  of  others  to  whom  he  himself  is  dear,  and  let  them  see 
him  as  soon  again  and  as  cheerful  again  as  possible. 
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d.   Introduction  and    Recommendation.— 

Persons  of  influence  are  overwhelmed  with  requests  for 
letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation.  So  to  phrase 
these  letters  as  to  satisfy  the  one  applying,  witliout  exceed- 
ing the  truth,  or  guaranteeing  that  of  which  one  has  no 
certainty,  is  no  easy  task. 

Caution  in  Giving  References. — Sanguine  or  unscrupu- 
lous persons  sonjetimes  give  references  to  prominent  per- 
sons whose  permission  they  have  not  asked,  in  the  hope 
either  that  the  one  they  hope  to  influence  will  be  satisfled 
by  the  name,  without  applying  for  information ;  or  that  if 
information  is  asked,  a  good-humored  report  will  be  given. 
This  is  neither  honorable  nor  wise. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  a  Western  board  of  educa- 
tion, from  a  gentleman  to  whom  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent had  '*  referred :  '* 

'*  Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  8th  places  me  in  a  delicate  posi- 
tion.    I  cannot  say  anything  good  of  Mr. ,  and  I  do  not 

wish  to  say  anything  bad  of  him  which  will  prevent  his  leaving  the 
State.     I  must  therefore  decline  to  express  any  opinion. 

Yours  truly, ." 

Letter  introducing  Mr.  Avduhon  to  Lewis  Cass. 

Pbiladblpbia,  September  SU,  1S3S. 
Mt  Dbab  Gctsbvob: 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  done  a  more  acceptable  service  to  my  feellngc,  nor  when 
I  have  been  just  in  a  situation  to  afford  a«  much  gratifioitlon  to  yours,  as  in  presenting 
to  your  notice,  and  private  and  ofBclal  friendship,  the  bearer,  Mr.  Auilubon.  It  were 
fuperfluou^i  to  tell  yon  who  he  is;  the  whole  world  knows  him  and  respects  hitn,  and  no 
man  in  it  has  the  heart  to  cherish  or  the  head  to  appreciate  him,  and  such  a  man,  be* 
yond  the  capacity  of  yourself. 

Mr.  Audubon  makes  no  more  of  tracking  it  in  all  directions  over  tliits  and  I  may  add, 
other  countries,  than  a  shot  ^tar  does  in  crossing  the  heavens.  Ue  goes  after  winged 
thinga,  but  sometimes  needs  the  aid  of  at  least  a  few  feathers,  to  assist  him  the  l)etter 
to  fly.  He  means  to  coast  it  again  round  Florida— make  a  track  through  ArkauNUt — gu 
op  tlM  Jlksoari— poM  oB  to  the  Rocky  Monntains,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific    He  will 
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require  some  of  your  official  aid.  I  took  an  aomerited  liberty  with  jacr  name  and  readi- 
ncsji  of  piiri>oN},  and  toid  him  you  \rcrc  the  tery  man,  and  I  need  not  Miy  how  happy  I 
shall  bo  to  Icam  that  you  have  endoriied  my  promise  and  ratified  it. 

God  bleaa  you.    In  haste, 
To  the  Hov.  Lbwxs  Caba.  Thos.  L.  MoKbmmkt. 

Secretary  of  War^ 

Washiiigton  City. 

Hi.  Letters  of  Business. — It  lias  been  well  said 
that  the  form  of  a  business  letter  is  best  when  it  most 
clearly  and  quickly  answei's  three  questions :  1.  Where  is 
this  letter  from  ?  2.  Whom  is  it  from  ?  3.  What  does 
he  want  ? 

Business  letters  from  purchasers  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : 

a.  Letters  of  Inquiry,     h.   Orders,     c.  Remittances. 

a.  Letters  of  Inqxdry. — Miss  Anna  Louise  Jones,  teach- 
ing in  the  village  of  Centreville,  Onondaga  County,  has 
some  trouble  with  the  parents  of  one  of  her  pupils,  and 
wants  to  inform  herself  as  to  her  legal  rights  as  a  teacher. 
She  remembers  having  seen  a  small  book  called  School 
Ixiw^  or  something  like  that,  which  is  probably  just  what 
she  wants ;  she  thinks  it  is  published  in  Syracuse,  and  pre- 
sumes it  is  one  of  the  School  Bulletin  Publications.  She 
is  not  quite  sure  what  the  firm-name  of  the  publishers  is, 
but  she  thinks  it  is  David  Barden  &  Co.,  or  something 
like  that.  There  is  nobody  at  hand  from  whom  she  can 
get  fuller  information.  How  shall  she  write  her  letter? 
Tf  she  is  like  many  teachers  we  know,  she  will  do  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

yoa  nave  Qycncct   ^aec^  UTta  noic^  9?iacn  u  if 
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Outside  she  will  address  the  envelope : 


^avt'c/  ^ai(/en  ^  ^o 


G 


yiacme 


7 


CRITICISMS. 

(1)  To  begin  with  the  envelope,  for  unless  that  is  properly  ad- 
dressed it  makes  no  difference  how  the  letter  is  written  ;  it  will 
never  reach  the  person  addressed.  For  want  of  proper  direction 
fifteen  thousand  letters  a  day  are  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
Money  is  delayed  or  lost,  appointments  are  missed,  orders  are  un- 
filled, important  tidings  are  withheld— all  because  addresses  are 
not  complete  and  distinct. 

Now  if  Miss  Jones  were  absolutelv  certain  that  the  firm-name 
was  David  Barden  d:  Co.,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  write  that 
name  distinctly,  with  the  name  of  the  city  and  State,  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  two  firms  in  the  same  place  have  precisely  the  same 
address. 

But  Miss  Jones  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  in  fact  she  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  firm-name  as  she  saw  it  was  Ducis,  Bavdeen  & 
Co.,  and  it  has  since  become  C.  W.  Bardeen.  The  envelope  as  ad- 
dressed is  quite  unlikely  to  reach  its  destination.  What  should 
she  have  done  ? 

She  should  have  made  use  of  two  facts  she  knew,  (1)  that  the 
firm  were  publishei-s ;  and  (2)  that  their  books  were  known  as  71ie 
School  Bulletin  Publications.  These  facts  she  should  have  indica- 
ted upon  the  envelojje,  as  corrections  to  any  error  she  might  have 
made.  If  she  wa^  miich  in  doubt  about  the  latter  fact,  she  might 
have  put  after  that  line  a  (?).    Thus : 
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That  letter  would  reach  its  destination,  in  spite  of  the  eiror  in 
the  name.  The  general  principle  to  be  impressed  as  to  super- 
scriptions is  this  \  If  you  art  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  address,  add 
any  particulars  you  happen  to  know  that  may  assist  the  postmaster 
in  determining  whom  you  mean. 

In  particular,  put  on  the  business,  and  the  street  and  number, 
whenever  you  know  them  or  can  easily  ascertain  them.  This  will 
almost  absolutely  prevent  blunders,  not  only  from  errors  of  the 
writer,  but  from  errors  of  the  postman.  When  envelopes  were  ad- 
dressed to  Davis,  Bardeen  k  Co.,  that  firm  frequently  got  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Darius  Baldwin,  a  capitalist  boarding  at  the  Bums  Ho- 
tel. More  than  once  these  letters,  opened  carelessly  with  the  rest  of 
a  mail,  contained  drafts  for  large  amounts, — once  for  some  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  One  dislikes  to  have  one's  mail  go  thus  astray,  no 
matter  into  wlioHe  hands  it  mav  fall,  and  these  letters  would  have 
gone  to  him  stmight  if,  instead  of  being  addressed  : 

they  had  been  addressed  : 
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(2)  Suppose  the  firm  had  got  the  letter,  it  would  still  have  been 
useless  to  Miss  Jones,  becanse  she  does  not  give  her  post-office  ad- 
dress. She  heads  the  letter  "Centreyille,"  but  Gentreville  is  the 
name  only  of  the  village  where  she  lives  ;  the  post-office  is  Plank 
Road.  An  answer  to  that  letter  would  be  directed  to  Gentreville, 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  as  it  would  be  simply  a  marked  price-list 
under  a  one-cent  stamp,  it  would  not  be  returned,  and  it  would  be 
supposed  that  Miss  Jones  had  received  it.  If  she  had  appended 
her  address  to  her  signature,  or  if,  forgetting  that  the  x>ost-office 
was  different,  she  had  yet  added  the  county,  the  firm  woiild  have 
known  the  post-office,  and  this  error  would  have  been  avoided. 
Large  firms  always  have  quite  an  amoimt  in  small  sums  credited 
to  people  who  have  sent  money  and  signed  their  letters,  but  have 
omitted  to  name  their  post-offices.  Sometimes  the  post-office  is 
named  and  the  letter  unsigned.  In  that  case  the  letter  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  postmaster,  who  discovers  the  writer  by  posting  up 
the  letter,  or  some  such  means,  if  he  does  not  recognize  the  hand- 
writing. But  when  the  post-office  is  not  given  and  the  name  is 
strange,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  answer  the  letter  in  any  way. 

The  principle  involved  is  so  simple  that  to  reiterate  it  seems 
like  reminding  a  young  lady  to  wasli  her  face.  And  yet  we  must 
impress  it  as  very  important  to  eveiy  one  who  writes  a  business 
letter,  to  look  it  over  be/ore  sending,  and  he  sure  the  post-ojffice  ad" 
dress  is  given  in  full, 

(3)  Even  if  the  firm  had  known  her  post-office,  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  reply  would  have  reached  Miss  Jones,  for  her  signature  is  usually 
recognized  as  the  signature  of  a  man  :  and  unless  the  hand-writing 
were  unmistakably  feminine  (and  that  means  a  great  deal;  very 
little  hand-writing  is  unmistakably  either  male  or  female),  the  firm 
would  address  the  reply  to 

Most  post-offices  have  a  men's  delivery  and  a  women's  delivery, 
and  this  envelope  would  be  put  into  the  men's  delivery  pigeon- 
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hole.     When  Miss  Jones  called  for    her  letter  the  postmaster 
would  look  for  it  in  the  women's  delivery,  and  would  not  find  it. 
The  best  way  for  Miss  Jones  to  sign  her  name  in 

But  if  for  any  reason  she  does  not  wish  to  give  more  than  her 
initials,  she  should  either  subscribe  herself 

fQ^/iMj  G4.    ^.     /ones  / 

or,  if  she  dislikes  to  do  this,  she  should  append  to  the  letter : 


ov^.y. 


Indeed  the  last  form  has  many  advantages  over  any  other,  and 
is  the  least  liable  to  mistakes  of  any  kind.  But  the  principle  in- 
volved is  :  Unless  the  address  is  elsewhet'e  given  in  ftdi,  an  tmmar' 
ried  Iadt/*8  signature  shotdd  indicate  kei*  sear,  eitJier  hy  vnHting  one 
given  name  in  full,  or  by  prefixing  (Miss)  ;  and  a  married  ladt^s 
signature  should  he  prefixed  hy  (Mrs.). 

(4)  If  all  these  corrections  had  been  made  in  Miss  Jones's  let- 
ter, she  would  have  got  the  information  desired,  for  she  would  have 
received  a  circular  with  de8crii)tion  and  price  of  Common  School 
Law  for  Common  School  Teachers.  But  the  firm  would  still  have 
felt  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  whether  that  was  just  what  she 
wanted,  as  the  abnipt  questions  she  asks  might  refer  to  the  new 
Cmle  of  Public  Instruction,  of  wliich  the  price  is  tliree  dollars.  If 
the  firm  knew  the  writer  to  be  a  woman,  it  might  judge  that  she 
was  a  teacher,  and  that  the  Common  School  Law  would  cover  all 
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pointB  in  which  she  was  likelj  to  be  interested.  But  if  the  writer 
was  supposed  to  be  a  man,  he  might  be  a  tmstee,  and  the  question 
might  be  as  to  district  boundaries,  or  the  collection  of  taxes,  as  to 
which  the  Common  School  Law  has  nothing  to  say. 

So  when  Miss  Jones  was  so  uncertain  as  to  the  title  of  the  book, 
she  would  have  done  well  to  state  what  she  wanted  it  for,  and  to 
give  some  idea  as  to  its  size  and  appearance.  She  happened  to  hit 
so  near  the  title,  that  the  firm  publishing  the  book  would  re- 
cognize it ;  but  the  letter  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the 
larger  New  York  book  houses. 

Put  into  proper  shape  and  written  with  courtesy,  Miss  Jones's 
letter  might  have  read : 

ftme^ie  &e&n,   f/iat  fetts-  u^nat  ale    //le  /earfC   it/ififs  o/ 
feacneUj    es/iectatn/    wnen    a/iy   a(li/it(fcs    alue   a^tn 
halen(^.       (2J^  (2/  i€?nem^€i  aUant  tf  a^a^  /iu/^c(^ne(/ 
^u  yoti,  ana  at  ant^  iafe  G/  /fieAume  yea  can  feu 
me  awufif.      (2/jf  yo(i  ca?i  /ui7U^/t  if^  a/u/  fff//  rrliYe 
me  umat  t/ie/iUcc  i,^^  UJ^  ({'(/e  S€?iu  /cl  tf  at  once. 

^/^OHU  ied^/iect/i/M/, 

Gtnna  i/.     Jo?t€^, 


d' 
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h.  Orders. — Miss  Jones,  getting  a  marked  circnlar  which 
gives  the  name  and  price  of  the  book,  decides  to  order  it. 
She  follows  precedents  if  she  puts  a  silver  half-dollar  into 
the  following  letter : 

nei6  ej'  nat/  a  act/a  I  sc7ta  //le  wok  iignt  odiHiy 

CRITICISMS. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  her  letter  containing  the  silver  half-dollar 
comes  with  **Dce  Two  Cents**'  on  it.  A  half-dollar  weighs 
192.9  grains,  while  a  half -ounce  contains  only  218.75  grains,  leav- 
ing twenty-five  grains  for  the  writing-pjiper,  envelope,  and  the 
sheet  of  brown  paper  in  which  tlie  half-dollar  is  wrapjied.  Please 
don't  send  silver  in  letters :  but  if  you  do,  be  sui-e  to  prepay  all  the 
postage. 

Yet  there  Kn  a  wor^e  fault  than  to  nend  silver  not  fully  prepold,  or  cren  p(Mitagc*stampa, 
which  nmny  flrinR  n*fur<c.  That  is  to  send  a  check  for  a  small  amount  on  a  local  bank. 
Sonic  persons  afTcct  thin  way  of  wilding  monuy,  partly  becnnne  it  raves  tbem  from  tbe 
riAk  of  lom  in  iho  mailH,  inirtly  bcoautco  il  nivcx  tnmUlc,  and  partly  beoaai«  it  ahowa 
that  they  keep  a  bank  account.  But  it  costs  the  tirra  receiving  it  from  ten  to  tiront}'-flvo 
ocnts  to  collect  it,  and  thuu;;h  a  firm  may  submit  to  the  impubitldu,  it  will  not  feci  kindly 
toward  the  person  who  attcmptH  it.  A  chr<.'k  bof ore  uh,  bcnt  from  Syraciue  to  Dftwn,  Ohioi, 
b(*arKU)>on  the  back  ibc  following  cudonsenicntd : 

( 1 )  "  Pay  to  order  of  Shciloy  A:  Mert.«.  A.  V.  Sonthwiok  ♦' ;  (2)  "  Pay  to  order  of  Fnunea, 
Kuniicb  ji  Co.,  Siielley  4:  Mcrts" ;  ('J)  Pay  to  ihc  order  of  (!.  B.  Harinan,  Caalu  Fntmets 
Kuniich  S:  C«." ;  (•!}  "  Pay  T),  Clarke  or  ord'T,  for  collection,  acconnt  of  City  NatlcniBl 
I^nk,  Da\ton,  Ohio.  G.  B.  Ilarnian.  rn*»hier":  (.1)  "For  collection,  acconnt  American 
Exchanir<'  Bk.  New  York.  D.  Clarke.  Cashier":  H\)  "The  Robert  Oer©  Bank,  Syraciue, 
N   Y.,  July  21,  ISS*},  Paid  ' :  (T)  ♦•  State  Bank.  Syracuse,  July  24.  1880.  C23." 

All  these  endorx-ments  ])reced«Hl  the  collectitm  of  the  check.  Of  course,  the  money 
was  returne*!  throujrh  as  many  hands  and  after  sevrrnl  days'  delay. 

In  other  wordis  this  check  p^shhI  thron^rh  the  hands  of  six  banks,  every  one  of  whlnh 
ha<1  to  make  a  reconl  of  it.  Suppo(»c  it  was  for  fifty  cents,  or  any  small  anooant.  yon  may 
be  sure  every  bank  clerk  that  enti>n'<l  the  nani<^  of  the  maker  of  the  check  would  curl  hin 
lip  with  rontempt  for  his  i(jrnoranc(>  of  bu'<inc«M  principles.  If  one  keeps  a  bank  acconnt 
one  can  gel  from  a  bank  a  draft  on  a  New  York  bank  which  will  be  good  nnywherefor 
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ita  faoe-Taloe.  Bnt  to  send  aw»j  from  borne  a  chedc  on  a  local  bank  for  less  than  ten 
doUan  is  to  xneanme  unwarrantably  upon  the  good-nature  of  every  person  who  has  to 
handle  it. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  letter  being  unregistered  was  veiy 
likely  to  be  stolen.  It  costs  ten  cents  to  register  a  letter,  and  that 
seems  a  heavy  rate  of  insurance  to  pay  on  fifty  cents.  Yet  the  let- 
ter containing  money  should  be  registered  etebt  time,  unless  the 
money  is  sent  as  a  draft  or  a  money-order.  Think  how  many 
hands  a  letter  passes  through  before  it  reaches  its  destination,  and 
every  hand  feels  that  half  dollar — a  skilful  hand  would  feel  a  bill, 
however  carefully  inserted.  It  is  imi>ossible  for  business  firms  to 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  money  sent  in  unregistered  letters, 
and  they  absolutely  refuse  to  do  so.  So  long  as  a  ten-cent  postage 
stamp  will  secure  perfect  safety,  customers  must  blame  themselves 
if  they  lose  their  remittances  by  failing  to  register  their  letters. 
In  fact  the  new  forms  of  money-orders,  and  the  express  money- 
orders  recently  introduced,  make  the  expense  still  less,  so  that 
small  sums  may  be  sent  safely,  even  for  a  fee  of  three  cents. 

(3.)  Bnt  if  the  firm  has  received  the  money,  and  if  it  credit  it  as 
fifty  cents  (though  it  really  brings  in  only  forty-eight),  what  is  it 
to  send  ?  **  The  book  !  "  If  Miss  Jones  were  an  only  correspond- 
ent, or  if  the  firm  {mblishcd  but  one  book,  this  might  be  easy. 
But  most  firms  publish  many  books,  and  such  letters  of  inquiry  as 
Miss  Jones's,  come  in  by  scores.  On  receipt  of  such  a  letter  as 
that,  a  clerk  would  go  back  over  the  correspondence  of  the  past 
few  days  and  himt  up  Miss  Jones's  first  letter.  Probably  he  would 
send  her  the  book  she  wanted,  but  only  after  wasting  a  half* hour 
to  atone  for  her  negligence. 

JK^  Every  business  letter  should  be  complete  in  itself. 

Having  ascertained  the  name  and  price  of  the  book  she  wanted, 
Miss  Jones  should  have  ordered  it  as  though  there  had  been  no 
previous  correspondence.  In  fact  the  letter  would  usually  go  to  a 
wholly  different  clerk,  who  would  have  no  occasion  to  know  that 
any  other  letter  had  been  received. 

(4.)  To  say,  "  Send  the  book  right  away"  is  absolute  tautology. 
Of  course  a  business  house  fills  orders  promptly  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  and  regards  a  request  like  that  as  simple  evidence  of  inex- 
perience. 
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Yet  it  may  be  of  special  importance  that  Miss  Jones  get  the 
book  by  return  mail.  In  that  case  she  shonld  8tat«  why.  It 
sometimes  hap{)cus  that  a  firm  is  out  of  a  particular  book,  and 
'waiting  for  a  new  edition.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  an  order 
would  be  delttved  tiJl  the  new  edition  came  in.  But  if  Miss  Jones 
exiiiained  that  a  matter  in  which  she  was  interested  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  trustees  on  Tuesday  night,  and  she  must  have 
the  book  beforehand,  the  firm  would  search  every  libranr  in  the 
city  before  it  would  let  her  miss  receiving  the  book  in  time. 
*' Please  send  right  away,"  is  a  phrase  so  common  as  to  be  mean- 
ingless, but  a  real  necessity  for  haste  will  lead  any  respectable 
firm  to  put  itself  to  inconvenience  to  accommodate  a  customer. 

Corrected,  then.  Miss  Jones's  letter  would  read  something  as 
follows : 


/rf^fi  /f/hi  rcitf.^,  /ct  ff^^fc/f  /f/ea^e  Se/uc  //ie  ^l^atacen  S 

(/(fff/rf/  ( /i     ^y'/ff/fffj   /ffy/f/,     yj\y/*(f/i    nec    (///tfiea    ijf 
ycff  ff'f//  /'f  ,Ufif.  nta^  ufr  /(f/t   ri  kU/tf  af  o/tce. 
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c.  Remittances. — Looking  at  the  catalogue  of  books 
sent  witli  tlie  Common  School  Law,  Miss  Jones  thinks  she 
would  like  a  "  Regents'  Grammar  and  Key,"  bnt  she  is  not 
sure  whether  Clark's  is  among  the  grammars  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made.  So  she  writes  that  she  would  like  the 
book  if  this  grammar  is  on  the  list  of  those  referred  to^, 
if  it  is,  and  the  firm  will  send  the  book,  she  will  forward 
the  money  at  once.  The  firm  sends  the  book  with  bill, 
and  presently  gets  this  letter : 


^^e?itievtc€e  encto^eil  jfina  one  aottai  /oi 
Is  aia?n7nai  ney       &T  ^    Jo?i€S, 


e7i 


CRITICISMS. 

(1.)  She  yiolates  the  rule  given  above,  that  every  business  letter 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  for  she  assumes  that  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  she  ordered  the  book,  that  it  was  sent  to  her,  and  that 
this  is  to  payffor  it. 

But  the  firm  remembers  nothing  about  A.  L.  Jones.  So  far  as 
answering  letters  is  concerned,  the  firm  employs  several  clerks, 
one  entering  orders,  another  posting  up  remittances,  another  an- 
swering inquiries,  and  each  knowing  little  about  the  work  done  by 
the  others. 

Wlien  the  morning  mail  is  opened,  this  seems  to  be  an  order, 
and  is  referred  to  the  order  clerk.  He  enters  the  order  and  passes 
it  on  to  the  shipping-clerk.  Miss  Jones  is  astonished  to  get  an- 
other copy  of  the  "Regents'  Grammar  and  Key."  If  she  does  not 
write  and  ask  why,  or  return  it,  she  is  presently  astonished  to  get 
a  bill  for  the  first  one,  that  she  HU])posed  she  had  paid  for.  Then 
she  gets  angry,  and.  writes  that  the  firm  e^'idently  intends  to  cheat 
her,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  letters  imss  before  the  blunder  is 
detected  and  made  right  at  the  office  of  the  firm. 
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All  this  would  have  been  avoided  had  Miss  Jones  written : 

cM/ifem/'cl   /,    /^^S. 

Q/ftj  -2/  Sena  e?w/c^ea  '^?i07iey'Oi€iei  /ol  one 
c/onai,  /o  /fay  /^e  V(u /ol  Me  J/teaenf  s  O^afunuii 
a /if/  ^^yy  ff^/itc/i    .2/  h:c€4pca  ye^teiilay, 

'^/ia/f/ff/fy    you  /ol  se?iai7iy    it  ti^/Aout  modfifia 
/oi  ute  ///o/fcy,    C2/  am, 

f/cuU  ies/iecf/a^, 

G'Tn?ia  ^,     Jon€^. 

How  simple  all  these  details  are !  Yet  not  a  day  passes  that 
buHiuoss  tirms  do  not  receive  letters  with  all  the  faults  we  have 
pointed  out.  There  is  no  liint  here  which  lias  not  come  from  a 
long  ex|>enenco  in  trving  to  find  out  the  \i'ants  o^  teachers  who 
liave  never  learned  to  express  themselves.  Let  every  one  who 
reads  this  long  but  not  needlessly  lengthened  article  be  snie  that 
none  of  the  blunders  here  mentioned  are  foimd  in  his  letters. — 
The  School  Bulletin. 

Definite  Purpose. — It  is  not  necessary  in  a  general 
diseusBion  of  the  subject,  to  give  the  various  formulas  into 
which  custom  has  moulded  the  letters  most  used  in  busi- 
ness, such  as  announcements,  solicitations,  letters  of 
credit,  notices  of  draft,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  a  business  letter  is  pre-eminently  a  letter 
with  a  purpose :  tliat  enough  is  to  be  said  to  express  that 
purpose  clearly,  in  courteous  language,  but  that  not  one 
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unnecessary  word  should  be  added.  Many  firms  receive 
two  thousand  letters  a  day  ;  and  no  business  men  have 
time  to  wade  through  four  pages  of  superfluous  informa- 
tion to  get  at  the  one  significant  sentence. 

iv.  Newspaper  Letters. — First  ventures  in  author- 
ship are  usually  in  the  line  of  letters  to  local  newspapers. 

Juvenis  Jones  goes  to  a  celebration  in  a  neighboring  city,  and 
feels  like  '*  writing  it  up"  for  his  neighbors.  So  he  sidles  into 
the  editor's  office,  remarking,  \iith  a  furtive  glance,  that  he  has  been 
at  Rochester  attending  the  firemen's  parade,  and  that  maybe  he 
could  give  the  editor  a  point  or  two,  if  it  was  worth  while  to  say 
anything  about  it  in  the  Palladium, 

He  is  gratified  to  see  how  readily  the  editor  accepts  his  services, 
and  goes  home  filled  with  zeal  to  prepare  a  stunning  report.  He 
sits  up  all  night,  elaborates  liis  recollections  into  ornate  para- 
graphs, copies  a  dozen  foolscap  pages  because  of  a  blot  on  one  of 
them,  and  goes  to  sleep  with  inkv  fingers  and  dreams  of  fame. 

Next  morning  he  walks  \iith  an  important  air  into  the  sanctum, 
and  hands  the  manuscript  to  the  editor,  remarking  that  he  just  sat 
down  and  scribbled  it  off,  but  hopes  it  will  answer  for  a  hasty 
sketch.  The  editor  looks  at  it  criticallv,  sees  that  as  it  stands  it 
would  fill  three  columns,  but  that  with  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusion and  moralizing  omitted,  the  descnption  itself  vnM  come 
into  a  dozen  inches,  thanks  the  aspiring  author,  bows  him  out,  and 
runs  a  blue  lead  pencil  through  just  the  part  which  had  cost  nearly 
all  the  labor. 

Mr.  Jones  loiters  about  the  office  with  ill-concealed  impatience, 
and  in  his  joy  to  find  something  of  his  own  actually  in  typo,  forgets 
to  mourn  over  the  elaboiTite  paragi^aphs  that  have  vanished.  He 
now  considers  liimself  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  newspaper,  and 
boldly  offers  to  report  every  affair  of  consequence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  editor,  himself  no  Washington  Irving,  gladly  accepts 
the  enthusiastic  labor  thus  offered  without  charge,  and,  carefully 
eliminating  all  expressions  of  o])inion  or  thought,  prints  week  after 
week  accounts  of  weddings  and  picnics,  which  the  young  man 
pastes  away  in  a  scrap-book,  labelled  on  the  outside,  *  *  The  Complete 
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Works  of  Juvcnis  Jones.  Vol.  I."  Perhaps  he  beoomes  local  cor- 
respondent of  a  citj  daily,  i>aid  by  a  free  copy  of  the  weekly  edi- 
tion, and  by  a  Ktock  of  envelopes  to  enclose  his  contributions^ 
bearing  outttide  the  printed  address  of  the  newspaper.  If  so,  he 
need  be  rather  more  than  human  not  to  grow  haughty  and  super- 
cilious. He  may  try  to  be  kind  to  those  about  him  ;  but  as  he  de* 
posits  a  commnnication  which  he  knows  will  be  printed  next 
morning  in  an  influential  newspaper,  he  can  but  feel  the  superior- 
ity which  acrcompanies  the  reflection  that  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  his  neighbors  are  largely  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  indeed  a 
fearful  responsibility,  })ut  if  he  is  conscientious,  he  resolves  to  be 
just  and  fear  not.  Far-reaching  as  is  his  power,  he  will  not  clog 
the  wheels  of  the  universe  ;  \ice  shall  still  be  thwarted,  and  mod- 
est \'irtue  shall  be  rewarded. 

Suggestions. — While  the  letters  printed  by  local 
newspapers  do  not  command  mnch  literary  talent,  they 
offer  a  useful  field  to  young  persons  ambitious  to  become 
writers.  Practice  is  of  all  things  most  essential,  and  one 
is  often  stiniulated  to  effort  by  feeling  that  what  one 
writes  will  certainly  be  printed.  Tliis  as8in*ance  may  be 
pretty  confidently  relied  upon  by  those  who  follow  these 
directions. 

a.  Have  Something  to  Tell. — Newsjmper  letters  should  be  above 
all  things  gossipy.  The  public  cares  nothing  for  your  general  re- 
flections on  maimers,  science,  and  x>olitical  economy,  but  will  be 
glad  to  road  vivacious  descriptions  of  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard.  To  excel  as  a  correspondent  one  must  have  sharp  eyes, 
quick  ears,  and  an  ever-ready  note-})ook. 

W'hether  it  is  Koniothing  to  tell  depends  not  upon  whether  it 
intc»re,stH  you,  but  upon  whether  it  is  likely  to  interest  the  readers 
of  the  n(*W8i)tti>er  you  are  writing  to.  Tliat  Deacon  Smith  is  re- 
paiiin^  his  stone  fen(*e,  or  that  Mrs.  Jackson's  baby  has  the 
measles,  are  facts  momentous  to  the  households  concerned,  with- 
out being  of  the  least  im]K)rt  to  the  multitude  who  read  the  pai)er. 

h.  Begin  Telling  it  (tt  Once. — Newspaper  readers  have  no  time 
to  waste  on  introductions.    Your  excuse  for  occupying  space  ia 
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that  you  have  something  to  tell,  and  you  must  prove  that  you  have 
by  telling  it  from  the  start.  The  more  abrupt  its  opening,  the 
more  likely  the  letter  is  to  be  read.  If  you  can  think  of  any  inci- 
dent typical  of  the  whole  afiGEur,  or  any  witty  remark  that  summar- 
izes it,  use  something  of  that  sort.  If  not,  you  can  at  least  be 
frank  and  straightforward,  telling  your  stoiy  simply,  and  begin- 
ning where  the  story  began. 

As  we  correct  this  proof  we  find  the  following  in  the  morning 
newspaper : 

^'PoifPET,  Augart  8.— AfFain  are  we  reminUed  that  life  is  bnt  the  gate  to  eternity. 
The  Anfrel  of  Death,  •omctimea  called  the  *■  King  of  Terrors,'  has  this  time  summoned 
three  old  residents  of  Pompey  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  ratums.  The  first  was,** 
etc 

Contrast  with  this  introduction  the  following  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  : 

WABHiiiOTOif,  Jan.  8.—**  Tou  will  now  witness,**  said  Emory  Bpeer,  an  with  l£r. 
Harrington,  of  Columbus,  we  ftled  into  the  Federal  court-room  in  this  city,  **  the  most 
(kmoas,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  mo«t  intereftting  trial  on  record/* 

The  oonrt-room  was  packed.  As  we  entered  the  voice  of  the  sheriff  was  heard  order* 
ing  the  doors  closed,  as  there  was  standing  room  for  no  more  people  in  the  court-room. 
The  crowd  was  of  a  better  class  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  The  most  «>legant  women 
and  men  of  position  and  character  made  up  the  staple,  with  here  and  there  a  strip  of 
rough  people,  admitted  by  the  connivance  of  some  doorkeeper  or  subordinate 

'*  If  ever  I  saw  a  hanging  jury."*  said  Speer,  **  that  is  one.  I  have  studied  it  carefully, 
and  in  the  light  of  considerable  experience,  I  think  it  is  the  most  determined  jury  I  ever 
saw.  Along  either  line  there  is  not  a  face  that  promises  the  least  sort  of  sentiment  or 
qualmishness.  Even  the  third  juror  in  the  front  row,  who  goes  to  dozing  in  the  firxt  half 
hour,  and  sleeps  peac^ully  until  tho  bailiff  rouses  him  at  the  close  of  the  session,  wakes 
with  a  vigor  that  ill-betides  the  prisoner.  It  is  rumored  that  M>me  of  the  jurors  have 
hereditary  insanity  in  their  families,  and  that  this  may  cause  a  mistrial.  This  is  hardly 
probable,  though.    Guitean  ia  before  a  hanging  jury,  if  ever  any  man  was.**    Etc. 

c.  Tell  it  Compactly. — This  is  done,  not  by  vaguely  mentioning 
a  dozen  things,  but  by  minutely  describing  the  one  of  the  dozen 
which,  fairly  grasped,  will  suggest  all  the  rest.  A  single  incident 
in  detail,  a  bit  of  conversation  word  for  word,  each  typical  of  the 
time  and  place,  will  make  the  scene  more  roal  than  any  amount  of 
generalizing.  Don't  talk  about  **  A  portly  gentleman  from  an  in- 
terior village,'*  but  give  his  name.  Be  direct,  dofinito,  epigram- 
matic, and  let  vour  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

'  s^ 

d.  Stop  vclien  you  are  Throvgh  Telling  It. — If  you  have  a  spe- 
cially characteristic  incident,  save  it  for  the  last,  and  let  your  reader 
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close  with  a  smack  of  his  lips.  But  if  you  can't  be  witty  or  start- 
ling, you  can  at  least  be  simple,  and  stop  when  the  story  stops. 

c.  Bead  over  your  Manusa-ipt. — In  the  zeal  of  accomplishment, 
young  writers  are  apt  to  feel  an  impulse,  as  they  reach  the  last  page, 
to  do  up  the  maiiuscrix>t  at  once  and  send  it  off  without  looking  it 
over.  This  is  an  unpardonable  mistake.  The  re-reading  and  re- 
writing are  the  most  valuable  jiait  of  this  pitMjtice.  The  first  ditkf t 
should  be  composed  rapidly,  without  too  much  search  for  each 
expression,  but  \idth  the  main  puii^se  to  reproduce  the  scene  as 
vividly  as  possible.  But  in  re\isiou,  each  sentence  should  be 
weighed  and  turned.  Does  it  express  my  meaning  unmistakably  ? 
Is  it  forcible  ?  Is  this  just  the  right  word  ?  Would  that  be  re- 
garded as  a  low  or  slang  expression  ?  If  one  hopes  some  time  to 
write  better  than  local  letters,  one  must  write  these  local  letters 
with  all  possible  care. 

Especially  is  it  important  to  chop  tip  the  paragraphs.  The  read- 
er's attention  is  attracted  by  open  spaces.  One  of  the  charms  of 
rapid  dialogue  in  print  is  that  the  eye  can  grasp  a  sentence  or 
two  at  a  glance,  without  boring  into  a  solid  paragraph.  For  this 
as  well  as  other  reasons,  preference  should  be  given  to  dialogue 
over  description.    In  general,  seek  to  be  cris^),  as  well  as  compact. 

/.  DonH  forget  to  write  (1)  with  thoroughly  hkick.  ink,  (2)  on  one 
side  (3)  of  small  pages,  commercial  note  preferred,  (4)  cai'efully 
niunbered,  and  (5)  never  rolled. 

The  Possibilities  of  newspaper  correspondence  are 
daily  widening.  Already  some  of  the  best  and  the  best- 
paid  literary  work  in  the  world  appears  as  letters  in  the 
great  dailies.  No  kind  of  writing  is  more  eagerly  songht 
for  or  more  liberally  rewarded  than  the  gathering  of  news. 
He  who  has  learned  what  is  news,  how  to  get  it,  and  how 
to  tell  it,  may  achieve  less  literary  fame  than  Homer,  but 
he  will  not  need  to  beg  in  seven  cities  for  bread. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GENERAL  RULES    FOR    LETTER- WRITING. 

a.  Answer  Promptly. — Letters  worthy  to  be  an- 
swered at  all  deserve  to  be  answered  promptly ;  not 
necessarily  at  once,  but  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity. 

This  is  important  to  })oth  corrospondents.  The  original  writer 
will  take  more  intorcst  in  a  reply  that  is  received  before  the  sub- 
jects of  which  hti  wrote  have  pasHed  out  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
other  will  wTite  a  better  reply  while  the  stimnlna  of  the  original 
letter  is  still  fresh.  Many  a  young  |>erRon  has  times  when  he 
'*  feels  just  like  "  writing  a  certain  letter,  and  would  have  written 
an  excellent  one.  But  he  is  out  of  paper,  or  cannot  find  his  ink, 
and  delays  writing  till,  weeks  aftenvard,  he  is  sliamed  into  padding 
out  four  i)agos  with  a  foimal  and  utterly  characterless  answer. 

In  business,  a  prompt  rei)ly  is  imx>erative.  To  let  lie  nnan- 
RW(»red,  day  after  day,  letters  of  proper  inquiry,  is  an  unpardon- 
able breach  of  business  etiquette. 

Letters  asking  for  information  should  always  enclose  a  stamp 
for  reply.  Letters  enclosing  a  stamp  nmst  be  answereil  at  once, 
even  if  one  declines  to  give  the  information  demanded,  and  if  one 
merely  encloses  in  the  envelope  the  statement  that  one  so  declines 
to  do. 

b.  Write  Frankly  but  Discreetly. — The  charm 

of  a  letter  is  its  easy  frankness,  but  one  should  never  for- 
get that  it  may  constitute  a  permanent  record.  Many 
persons  keep  all   letters  received,  and  these  documents 
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Bometimes  reappear  unexpectedly  and  disastronsly,  years 
after  it  was  supposed  they  were  buried  in  oblivion.  So 
one  should  be  sure  that  expressions  of  affection  are  kept 
inside  the  boundary  of  gush,  and  that  sentiment  stops  this 
side  of  sentimentality.  Especially  in  matters  of  gossip 
should  one  be  sure  that  only  truth  is  told,  and  that  it  is 
so  told  as  to  do  no  injustice  or  unkindness,  even  though  a 
third  eye  some  time  read  the  pages. 

You  ask  for  some  of  yoiir  late  father's  letters.  I  am  sorry  to 
sav  I  have  none  to  send  you.  Upon  principle,  I  keep  no  letters 
except  those  on  business.  I  have  not  a  single  letter  from  him, 
nor  from  any  human  being,  in  my  possession. — Sydnet  Smpth  to 
R,  Mackintosh, 

c.  Write  Naturally  and  Directly. — Don't  say, 
"  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,''  or  ''  If  your  humble 
servant  may  be  believed,''  when  you  mean  ''  I  think." 
Avoid  all  circumlocutory  phrases.  To  stniggle  at  a  genu- 
ine idea  which  it  seems  difficult  or  even  impossible  ade- 
quately to  express,  is  entirely  allowable  ;  but  it  is  unpar- 
donable to  smother  a  common-place  reflection  under  a 
mountain  of  laborious  words. 

Never  tiy  to  write  a  long  letter — never  allow  yourself,  indeed, 
to  write  one,  unless  you  have  so  much  to  say  that  you  cannot  help 
it.  A  long-winded  letter  is  only  more  endurable  than  a  long-winded 
talker,  because  you  skip  the  letter,  but  the  talker  won't  let  you 
skip  him.  Say  what  you  have  to  say  as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  saying  it  clearly,  and  avoid  alike  long  words  and  long  sen- 
tences. It  is  better  to  **  sav  "  than  to  "  observe,"  to  **  talk  '*  llian 
to  "converse,"  to  "state"  than  to  "formulate," — in  fine,  short 
wonls  and  short  sentences  belong  to  letter- writing,  which  is 
nothing  if  not  easy  and  crisp.  First  have  something  to  say.  If 
there  is  any  occasion  for  a  letter  at  all,  that  occasion  is  its  subject. 
Say  what  you  have  to  say,  and  be  contented  to  stop  when  it  is 
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said.  If  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  wittj  or  brilliant,  or 
original  in  your  way  of  looking  at  things,  your  letter  will  be  clever ; 
but  if  you  are  none  of  these  you  can  be  prompt,  brief,  and  court- 
eous, and  then  you  will  liave  written  the  letter  of  a  lady  or  a  gen- 
tleman, if  not  of  a  Madame  de  S6yign6  or  a  Horace  Walpole. — 
Louise  Chandleb  Moulton. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  reader,  that  the  straightforward  and 
natural  writer  who  frankly  uses  the  first  person  singular,  and  says, 
**  I  think  thus  and  thus,"  **  I  have  seen  so  and  so,"  is  thinking  of 
himself  and  his  own  personality  a  mighty  deal  less  than  the  man 
who  is  always  emphmng  awkward  and  roundabout  forms  of  ex- 
pression to  avoid  the  use  of  the  obnoxious  /.  Eveiy  such  peri- 
phrasis testifies  unmistakably  that  the  man  was  thinking  of  him- 
self ;  but  the  simple,  natural  writer,  warm  with  his  subject,  eager 
to  j)res3  his  views  upon  his  readers,  uses  the  /  without  a  thought 
of  self,  just  because  it  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  most 
natural  way  of  expressing  himself.  The  recollection  of  his  own 
personality  probably  never  crossed  liis  mind  during  the  composi- 
tion of  the  paragraph  from  which  an  ill-set  critic  might  pick  out 
a  score  of  /'s.  To  say,  "It  is  submitted, '^  instead  of  **  I  think," 
"  It  has  been  obs(»rved,"  instead  of  "  I  have  seen,"  "  the  present 
writer,"  instead  of  "I,"  is  much  the  moi-e  really  egotistical.  You 
use  the  readiest  and  most  unaffected  mode  of  speech  to  set  out 
your  thoughts  of  it.  You  have  written  /a  dozen  times,  but  you 
have  not  thought  of  yourself  once. — Fraser^s  Mitgazine, 

d.  Be  sure  your  Penmanship  Is  Distinct. — 

"  To  write  a  letter  witli  negligence,  without  stops,  with 
crooked  lines  and  great  flourishes,  is  inelegant.  It  argnes 
either  great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  impu- 
dence toward  tlie  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It 
makes  no  amends  to  add  an  apology  for  liaving  scrawled 
a  sheet  of  paper,  for  bad  pens,  because  you  should  have 
had  good  ones ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  you,  or  to  which  your  time  cau  more  properly  be 
devoted." — Lokd  Collingwood. 
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In  May,  1869,  Horace  Greeley  wrote  as  follows,  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  lecture : 

Dkab  Sik: — I  am  overworked  and  growing  old.  I  shnll  be  sixty  next  February  Sd. 
On  the  whole,  it  at«ma  that  I  mnit  decline  to  lecture  hcni»forth,  except  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity,  if  I  do  at  all.  I  cannot  promise  to  vifdt  IllinoiH  on  that  errand — certainly 
not  now.  Yours, 

HOBACK  QbEEUST. 

H.  B.  Castlx,  Sandwich,  IlL 

He  was  surprised  to  receive  by  return  mail  the  following  letter : 

Sasdwich,  May  12th. 

HOBACX  OXXELKT, 

Aetr  York  TrQ>un€, 
Draa  Sib  : — Your  aoueptiince  to  lecture  before  our  a<'80cIat!on  next  winter,  came  to 
hand  thin  morning.  Your  penmanKhip  not  being  the  plaincs-t,  it  took  Mome  time  to 
translate  it.  but  we  imooeeded,  and  would  say,  your  time — '*  February  3d.*'  and  terms— 
**  f  OO  ^  are  entirely  aaiisfaorory. — As  you  suggest,  we  may  be  able  to  get  you  other  en- 
gagements in  this  immediate  vicinity ;  if  so,  we  will  advise  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  B.  Castlb. 


But  tliis  is  Mr.  Greeley's  signature. 


It  is  said  that  the  late  Dean  Bichmond,  when  president  of  the 
Hudson  River  Bailroad,  stopi)ed  one  day  at  a  station  where  the 
agent,  not  recognizing  liim,  treated  him  with  great  rudeness.  On 
returning  to  his  office,  Mr.  Richmond  wrote  the  agent  a  severe 
letter,  discharging  him.  The  agent  depai-ted,  but  Mr.  Richmond's 
letter,  of  which  the  signature  alone  was  easily  legil)lo,  ho  used  for 
several  years  as  a  free  pass  over  Mr.  Richmond's  own  milroad. 

An  importing  merchant  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Africa  to  send  him 
by  next  cargo  "1  or  2  monkeys. "  He  was  astonished  to  get  ad- 
vice that,  the  market  being  short,  the  agent  had  been  able  to  send 
only  702  by  the  first  vessel,  but  would  send  the  other  500  later. 
On  explanation  it  ]>roved  that  the  merchant's  '*or"  had  been 
written  like  two  ciphei-s,  making  **  1  or  2  "  read  "  1002." 

This  illustrates  one  reason  why,  in  important  communications, 
numbers  should  be  written  out  in  words  instead  of  in  figures. 
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Even  then  the  words  must  be  written  distinotij.    Note  tlie  fallow- 
ing from  the  PenmarCs  Art  Journal : 


cf^ 


^ft^   fm-Cim^^/ 


U£/9tg^        iiG^!^<^Z^ 


//O^^t^?^^ 


cAaUo     for 


e.  Be  Careful  Where  you  put  Your  Signa- 
ture.—This  is  not  the  place  to  warn  against  knowingly 
endorsing  commercial  paper — a  habit  which  has  brought 
many  a  man  to  pennry.  But  it  should  be  observed  that, 
if  a  genuine  signature,  however  obtained,  is  appended  to 
a  promissory  note  or  otlier  business  obligation,  the  law 
holds  that  the  note  is  good  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent 
holder.  For  this  reason,  one  should  never  write  a  signa- 
ture in  the  middle  of  a  blank  scrap  of  paper,  and  when 
appending  it  to  a  letter  or  other  document  should  write  it 
in  close  connection  witli  the  matter  above,  that  nothing 
else  mav  be  written  between. 

How  important  tliese  precautions  are  may  be  jndged  from  the 
ingenuity  shown  by  swindlers  in  obtaining  signatures.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  illustiiition  of  tlie  devices  employed  : 

An  Rgont  a]^proaches  a  fanner  with  a  seeding-machine,  explain- 
ing its  operation,  and  inWting  the  farmer  to  become  sole  agent  for 
it.  As  the  terms  seem  to  involve  no  risk,  the  farmer  consents, 
and  signs  the  following  conti-act : 
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IJIDIAVAP0LI8,   InD., 1681. 

0»  your  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  —^ ,  or  I  bearer  Tbirty  Dollan  wben  I  sell  by 

order,  Tbree  Uaodred  and  Twenty^flve  Dollan) :  wortb  of  ratent  Seeding  Machines 
for  value  recelTed,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  j  said  Thirty  Dollars,  when  due,  to  be 


payable  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


i 


1      Sole  Agent  for (Company. 


The  dotted  line  here  shown  does  not  appear  on  the  contract,  of 
course,  but  as  soon  as  the  name  is  signed  the  swindler  has  only  to 
diWde  the  paper  at  the  place  indicated,  in  order  to  convert  a  con- 
ditional contract  for  thirty  dollars  into  a  promissoiy  note  for  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

f.  Fold  Neatly. — The  paper  commonly  used  for 
writing  letters  is  called  "  Commercial  Note,"  the  page 
being  abont  5J  x  8.^  inches.  This  folds  into  the  ordinary 
No.  5  envelope  as  follows : 


d 

:        I       : 

0 

a  being  the  top  of  the  letter,  c  is  folded  over  h,  and  then  a  is 
brought  down  over  c,  the  leaf  or  leaves  being  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  parts,  though  h  will  be  a  trifle  vfi^ev  than  c  and  a. 
"  Letter-size  "  sheets,  about  8^  x  10^  inches,  being  about  double 
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the  size  of  **  commercial  note/'  require  a  fold  in  the  middle  be- 
fore dividing  into  thirds. 


If  a  is  the  top  of  the  Bheet,  fold  b  ux>on  a,  and  then  fold  as  in 
the  example  of  Commercial  Koto. 

For  other  sizes  of  paj^er,  measure  with  the  envelope  before  fold- 
ing, to  find  how  few  and  which  folds  will  enable  the  sheet  to  go 
freely  but  not  too  loosely  within  the  envelope.  Of  all  the  blunders 
of  careless  letter-^Titers,  none  is  more  exasperating  than  to  crease 
tlie  sheet  this  way  and  that  way,  in  a  dozen  vain  attempts  to  put  a 
rectangle  3^  by  5^  inches,  into  an  envelope  3^  })y  5,  and  finally  to 
poimd  the  cnimpled  and  sweat-soiled  sheet  into  a  little  pudgy 
mass  that  swells  up  a  comer  of  the  envelo^ie  like  a  tumor. 

Tlie  one  indispensable  cliaracteristic  of  a  letter  is  Neatners  ;  and 
neatness  always  involves  calculation,  as  well  as  care.  There  is  always 
one  way  of  folding  that  will  best  adapt  a  given  sheet  of  paper  to  a 
given  envelope,  and  that  way  shouKl  be  determined  before  the  fold- 
ing is  begun.    It  is  well  to  fold  the  sheet  with  a  paper-knife. 
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ff.  Direct  Carefully. — The  form  of  direction  upon 
the  enrelope  has  been  conventionally  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 


It  will  be  noted : 

(1)  The  stamp  is  placed  in  the  upper  riglit-haiid  corner, 
near  the  edge,  but  leaving  Blight  and  even  margins  on  top 
and  Bide. 

(2)  The  name  and  the  honorary  titles  should  he  upon 
the  fii'st  line. 

Actual  honomij  titles  ahonld  not  be  omitted,  unlees  by  known 
prefereDce  of  tbe  person  addressed.  Wbere  several  titles  belong 
to  ft  siiigle  individual,  a  greater  excludes  a  less  of  the  same  kind. 
Thns  if  one  is  "  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,"  the  last  wUl  be  mifflcient. 
"D.D.,  XJj.D.,"  inrolving  ditferent  distinctioiiH,  xhonld  bot^  be 
retained.  Although  "D.C'ia  sometimes  given  to  those  not  clergy- 
men, it  is  cnstomaiT  to  omit  the  "  Rev."  Itelore  a  name  when 
"D.D."  follows.  "M.D."  following  a  name  is  preferable  to  "Dr." 
preceding,  and  "  Mr."  before  a  name  is  preferable  to  "  Esq."  fol- 
lowing.    The  prefix  "Hon."  is  used  vei^  loosely.      It  belonjcs 
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properly  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  some  high  offices  of  Govern- 
ment, bnt  is  often  coveted  by  Members  of  LegislaturoB  and  vari- 
ous petty  officials.     The  following  are  usnal  forms : 


'^  (bxce//e?tcy. 

The  same  niles  as  to  titles  apply  to  the  address  with  which  a 
letter  opens,  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  which  appear  in 
the  letters  quoted. 

(8)  Tlie  official  position  occupied,  if  any,  should  be 
named  in  the  second  line.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed, as  well  as  a  security  against  mistake. 

Where  the  person  addressed  occupies  no  official  sta- 
tion, the  county  may,  if  so  preferred,  be  written  under 
the  post-office,  instead  of  to  the  left. 

(4)  In  general  api)earancc,  the  three  or  four  main  lines 
of  the  superscription  should  fall  between  oblique  parallel 
lines,  something  as  follows,  and  exact  directions  as  to  ar- 
rangement should  be  subordinate  to  considerations  of  gen- 
eral effect ; 
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(5)  Remember  that  though  an  address  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  yoii,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  to  the  scores  of  post- 
oflBcc  clerks  through  whose  hands  the  letter  may  pass.  It 
is  therefore  even  more  essential  in  tlie  superscription  than 
elsewhere  that  the  hand  writing  be  distinctly  legible. 

The  average  of  misdirected  letters  sent  up  to  this  department  is 
over  five  hundred  a  day ;  the  day  I  was  there  last  it  ran  up  to  about 
one  thousand.  The  most  difficult  of  these  go  to  Mr.  Stone,  who 
is  called  '*  the  blind  man,"  j^erhaps  because  he  can  decipher  an 
inscription  that  is  utterly  illegible  to  any  other  man  in  Amer- 
ica. His  most  difficult  cases  are  the  foreign  letters.  Here  is  a 
letter  directed  to  "  Sanduik,"  which  he  makes  out  to  be  Sandy 
Hook.  Sometimes  the  arrangement  of  the  name  and  addi'ess  is 
curious. 

For  Mr.  thomu 
Smith  Bridge 
port  pobt-offloe 
Conn.  America 

is  very  plain  when  you  once  understand  that  it  is  **  For  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  America."  But  when  a  man  says 
**  Hoio,"  how  is  anybody  but  a  blind  man  to  know  that  he  means 
Ohio?  One  letter  reads,  **Best  Feet  Rue  de  Ague."  Now  the 
blind  man  knows  that  "Rne  de  Ague"  \^  Spanish  for  Water 
Street,  and  that  there  is  a  Water  Street  in  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. "Lysram.  Warner  Co.,"  he  translates  into  Lnzome, 
Warren  Co.  ;  and  "  Common  County,  P.  A.,"  is  made  into  Camer- 
on County,  Pennsylvania.  But  who  would  guess  that  * '  Overn 
C.  D.  Learey,"  in  one  line,  means  that  it  is  to  go  to  ^  ubum,  in 
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search  of  C.  D.  L.  ?  One  letter  is  directed  to  "  Ktmstauzer 
Brauerei,  S.  L,  Amerika."  Mr.  Stone  recollects  the  fact  that 
Ck>nstance'8  Breweiy  is  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  and  the  letter 
is  sent  there.  He  reads  **  lolel '*  into  Iowa,  and  "te  Pella,  in 
Yomah,"  he  makes  to  go  to  Pella,  in  the  same  State.  Nor  does 
Ohio  get  off  with  one  miss.  Here  is  one  letter  that  wants  to  go 
to  **  Stadt  Hioh  Zunsounati,  Sti*asse  15," — that  is  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Street  15.  Bat  that  is  not  all.  This  other  one 
wants  to  reach  the  same  city ;  but  it  has  a  bad  spell  of  another 
kind,  for  its  direction  runs  **  Scitznaty.'*  And  then  **  Pizzo  Burg 
Messessip,"  is  sent  to  Vicksburg.  Michigan  is  spelled  •*  matting." 
'* Glass  works  Berkshire"  is  sent  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  a  glass  factory.  But  the 
hardest  one  I  saw  was  addressed  to  **  John  Hermann  Schirmen," 
in  one  line,  \^'ith  the  wonderful  word  "  Staguekaundo "  for  the 
rest.  Mr.  Stone  cut  the  word  in  twain,  and  read  it  "  Chautauqua 
County,"  while  he  translated  the  whole  into  "John  Hermann, 
Sherman  P.  O.,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y." — The  Century, 

Care  should  be  taken  that  abbreviations  used  in  titles,  etc., 
are  correct  and  free  from  ambiguity.  A  letter  addressed  as  follows 
was  received  by  a  gentleman  attending  a  deaf  and  dumb  associa- 
tion : 


nso^,    (^f/,^,^ 


^ea/  ane/  ^2^(/mO  ©^, 


io?ne 


'..  Q^.  9/ 


(6)  Finally,  don't  forget  to  seal  your  letter,  and  to 
stamp  it.  Commonplace  as  this  direction  seems,  it  is  vio- 
lated every  day  in  almost  every  city  and  county  of  the 
land,  and  not  unfrequently  by  those  whoso  position  and 
experience  should  render  it  ludicrously  impossible, 
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GENERAL  RULES. 

a.  Answer  promptly,  p.  196. 

6.  Write  frankly  but  discreetly,  p.  196. 

c.  Write  naturally  and  directly,  p.  197. 

d.  Be  sure  your  penmanship  is  distinct,  p.  198. 

e.  Be  careful  where  you  put  your  signature,  p.  200. 
/.  Fold  neatly,  p.  201. 

g.  Direct  carefully,  p.  203. 

(1)  Stamp,  p.  203. 

(2)  Name  and  titles,  p.  203. 

(3)  Official  position,  p.  204. 

(4)  Slant,  p.  204. 

(5)  Write  distinctly,  p.  205. 

(6)  Seal  and  stamp,  p.  206. 

EXAMPLES  OF  LETTERS. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  after- 
ward the  principal  cities  of  the  continent,  I  feel  an  ardent  desire  to  be 
honored  by  being  the  bearer  of  a  few  lines  from  your  own  hand  to 
whomever  you  may  please  to  introduce  me.  I  beg  this  of  you  with  the 
hope  that  my  efforts  to  advance  ornithological  studies,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  my  collections  and  manuscripts,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  your 
kind  attentions,  and  an  excuse  for  thus  intruding  on  your  precious  mo- 
ments. Should  you  feel  the  least  scruple,  please  frankly  decline  it, 
and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  that  I  value  so  highly  my  first  reception,  when 
presented  to  you  by  my  good  friend  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  your  sub- 
sequent civilities,  that  I  never  shall  cease  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect 
and  admiration, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

John  J.  Audubon. 

Dear  Mr.  Audubon  . 

I  am  sure  yon  will  find  many  persons  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
give  you  a  passport  to  foreign  countries,  since  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented our  oftener  meeting,  and  my  ignorance  does  not  permit  me  to 
say  anything  on  the  branches  of  natural  history  of  which  you  are  so  well 
possessed.  But  I  can  easily  and  truly  say,  that  what  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  touching  your  talents  and  manners,  corresponds  with 
all  I  have  heard  in  your  favor  ;  and  that  I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  tlio 
extent  of  your  scientific  attainments,  though  I  have  not  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject.  I  sincerely 
wish  your  travels  may  prove  agreeable,  and  remain 

Very  much  your  obedient  servant, 

WAiiTSK  Scott, 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

NARRATION. 

A  tale  ahoold  be  jndiciona,  dear,  mioclnot ; 
The  lant^^oage  plain,  and  incidentH  well  linked ; 
Tell  not  nn  new  what  everybody  knowB, 
And,  new  or  old,  Ktill  hanten  to  a  cloee. 
There  centering  in  a  focus,  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. — Cowpxb. 

The  Subject  Defined. — As  used  in  this  chapter, 
the  word  Narration  will  be  limited  to  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents for  the  sake  of  the  incidents  themselves.  It  thns 
differs  from  what  we  have  called  Story-Telling  (see  Chap- 
ter VI.,  page  81),  where  the  end  in  view  is  a  forcible 
climax,  and  the  incidents  are  selected  and  arranged  solely 
with  reference  to  that  climax.  In  like  manner  it  differs 
from  what  in  the  division  of  an  oration  is  commonly 
called  the  Narration,  where  facts  are  stated  only  as  an 
element  of  the  persuasion  to  some  conviction  the  speaker 
desires  to  enforce.  In  Narration  as  here  treated  there  is 
no  ulterior  object.  The  w^-iter  has  no  climax  to  reach,  no 
conviction  to  enforce,  no  moral  to  teach.  His  aim  is  to 
tell  the  story  as  it  is,  impartially,  accurately,  and  forcibly. 

Of  all  Composition  the  Easiest. — He  that 
tells  a  story  well  is  sure  of  listeners.  "When  a  man  pro- 
poses to  state  his  views  of  a  given  subject,  some  effort  of 
attention  is  required  ;  indeed,  one  need  entertain  consider- 
able respect  for  the  man,  to  feel  that  his  views  are  enough 
better  than  one's  own  to  make  it  worth  while  to  listen. 
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So  in  description :  one  either  has  been  there,  or  may  go 
there,  or  can  read  of  it  or  hear  of  it  at  any  time  and  in  a 
dozen  ways,  and  therefore  feels  no  immediate  necessity 
of  listening. 

But  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  forms  a  per- 
sonal experience  is  unique.  This  man  can  tell  us  what  tio 
other  man  can  tell  in  the  same  way.   It  is  now, — or  never. 

Besides,  there  is  constant  variety.  An  essay  is  logical.  There 
is  method  in  it.  One  sentence,  one  paragrapli,  suggests  an- 
other. One  knows  in  a  general  way  what  will  come  next.  So  in 
description.  The  whole  is  named,  and  the  description  of  the 
parts,  however  vivid,  must  follow  a  certain  general  order. 

But  in  narration,  the  incidents  are  individual,  united  by  Iheir 
having  happened  in  succession  to  somebody,  but  otherwise  dis- 
tinct. If  a  man  begins  to  tell  mo  about  Mount  Monadnock,  the 
very  name  calls  up  its  loneliness,  its  rocky  sides,  the  bare  region 
it  is  lifted  up  from,  the  toilsome  ascent,  the  glorious  sunset.  The 
description  may  be  vivid,  but  in  a  general  way  I  have  anticipated 
it.  No  such  prevision  occurs  when  a  man  full  of  excitement 
comes  up  to  me  and  exclaims  :  "  O  you  should  have  been  with  mo 

just  now !     I  was  crossing  the  bridge,  when  a  little  girl .** 

Well,  what  ?  My  imagination  does  not  help  me.  I  must  listen, 
or  I  shall  not  know  whether  she  was  drowned,  or  rescued,  or  run 
over,  or  abducted,  or  what  happened. 

Narration  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  source  of  the  interest  it  excites. 

Narration  of  Incident  depends  for  its  interest 
upon  the  rapid  and  unexpected  succession  of  events  that 
it  narrates.  The  reader's  curiosity  is  kept  on  the  alert. 
He  is  greedy  for  the  marvellous,  and  enjoys  it  the  more 
keenly  as  it  approaches  without  quite  reaching  the  im- 
probable and  the  unnatural. 

In  fiction,  this  is  the  peculiar  field  of  the  Romance,  and 
is  the  basis  of  Fairy  Tales,  and  of  the  Melodrama. 
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properly  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  some  high  offices  of  Oovetn- 
ment,  bat  is  often  coveted  hj  MembetB  of  Legiehttures  and  vari- 
oQs  pettj  official.     The  folloving  are  usoal  forma ; 


The  some  mlee  as  to  titles  apply  to  the  address  irith  which  a 
letter  opens,  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  which  appear  in 
the  letters  quoted. 

(3)  The  official  position  occupied,  if  any,  sliotild 
named  in  the  eecoiid  line.  This  is  due  to  the  purBon  l 
dressed,  as  well  as  a  &t;uiiritj-  against  mistake. 

Wliei-e   tlie  person  addicsiied   occupies   in*   tiffidal  i 
tion,  the  county  may.   if  so  preferred,  he 
the  poBt-office,  instead  of  to  the  left. 

(4)  In  general  apptitnitice.  the  tlireo  ori 
of  the  siiperscription  shi-iiM  fall  ln-twwn  c 
lines,  something  as  fiillnws,  and  exact 
rangement  should  be  t^iibordinate  ti>  c 
wal  effect : 
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(6)  Remember  that  though  an  addrees  may  Ire  fa- 
tniliar  to  yon,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  to  the  scores  of  post- 
ofliec  clerks  through  whose  hands  tlie  letter  may  pai^.  It 
is  tliereforc  even  iiioi-e  esf^ential  in  the  superncriptiun  tliaii 
elsewhere  that  the  liand  writing  be  distinctly  legible. 

The  average  of  miwlirefted  letters  sent  uji  to  this  deimrtment  ia 
over  Ave  1iuiiiln>  J  a  iluv ;  the  dav  I  woa  there  last  it  ran  i))>  to  about 
one  thoiinand.  Tlii.'  iiiunt  dltbcult  of  tliow  go  to  Mr.  Btone,  who 
is  called  "  the  blind  uiaii,"  jiorhapa  beeaiwe  h<i  can  deeiplier  an 
inscription  that  is*  uttcrlv  illegible  to  auy  other  niaii  in  Amer- 
ica. His  most  ilifficiilt  pasi'8  are  the  torcinn  letturs.  Here  is  a 
letter  directed  to  ■' Sandiiik,"  which  he  makes  out  to  be  Sandy 
Hooh.  Bometimcs  the  arrangement  of  the  name  and  addiesu  is 
cnrions. 


nd  thai  it  is  "  For  Mr.  Thomas 

America,"      Bnt  when  a  man  says 

bnt  a  liliiid  man  to  know  that  he  means 

Best  Foct  Bue  de  Ague."     Now  tlie 

IfbM'-'^e  de  .^ffup"  it   Siianish   for   Water 

"■^  ^'cr  Street  in  New  Tlcdford,  Massa- 

to,"  he  tmnslatex  into  Luzerne, 

pnntT,  P.  A.,"  is  made  into  Camer- 

Bt  who  vonid  RUutiH  that  "Ovem 

^na  tbat  it  is  to  go  to  ,il  uium,  in 
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search  of  C.  D.  L.  ?  One  letter  is  directed  to  **  Kunstauzer 
Brauerei,  S.  I.,  Amerika."  Mr.  Stone  recollects  the  fact  that 
Ck>nstance*s  Brewery  is  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  and  the  letter 
is  sent  there.  He  reads  **Iolel"into  Iowa,  and  **  to  Pella,  in 
Yomah/'  he  makes  to  go  to  Pella,  in  the  same  State.  Nor  does 
Ohio  get  off  with  one  miss.  Here  is  one  letter  that  wants  to  go 
to  **  Stadt  Hioh  Zunsounati,  Strasse  15," — that  is  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Street  15.  But  that  is  not  all.  This  other  one 
wants  to  reach  the  same  city  ;  but  it  has  a  bad  spell  of  another 
kind,  for  its  direction  runs  **  Scitznaty."  And  then  **  Pizzo  Burg 
Messessip,"  is  sent  to  Vicksburg.  Michigan  is  spelled  **  mutting." 
'* Glass  works  Berkshire"  is  sent  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire 
CJounty,  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  a  glass  factory.  But  the 
hardest  one  I  saw  was  addressed  to  "John  Hermann  Schirmen," 
in  one  line,  with  the  wonderful  word  "  Staguekaundo  '*  for  the 
rest.  Mr.  Stone  cut  the  word  in  twain,  and  read  it  "  Chautauqua 
County,"  while  he  translated  the  whole  into  "John  Hermann, 
Sherman  P.  O.,  Cliautauqua  County,  N.  Y." — The  Century, 

Care  should  be  taken  that  abbreviations  used  in  titles,  etc., 
are  correct  and  free  from  ambiguity.  A  letter  addressed  as  follows 
was  received  by  a  gentleman  attending  a  deaf  and  dumb  associa- 
tion: 


(^^e^^ly  (^/(J.    Mnicn,    Q/L^.. 


^ea/ ant/  ^-um^  Gtii-^ 


(6)  Finally,  don't  forget  to  seal  your  letter,  and  to 
stamp  it.  Commonplace  as  this  direction  seems,  it  is  vio- 
lated every  day  in  almost  every  city  and  county  of  the 
land,  and  not  nnfreqnently  by  those  whose  position  and 
experience  should  render  it  ludicrously  impossible, 
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GENERAL  BDLB8. 

II.  Answer  promptly,  p.  196. 

b.   Write  (raukly  but  discfBellj,  p.  196, 

t.   Write  iiaturHlly  and  dirvctly,  p.  197. 

d.  Il«  sure  your  iieumausliip  is  distinct,  p.l98, 

t.   Be  careful  where  you  put  your  aifjuature,  p.  i 

f.  Foldneatlj-,  p.  201. 

g.  Direct  csrefullv,  p.  SOS. 

(I)  Stamp,  p.*ai«. 

(2J  Niimi'  and  titlefl,  p.  308. 

(3)  Offic:ial  positiuu,  p.  204. 

(4)  Slant,  p.  21)4. 

(5)  Writa  distinctly,  p.  205. 

(6)  Seal  and  stamp,  p.  2U6. 

EXAMPLES  OF  LETTEES. 


ta  of  the  contiuent,  I  feel  an  ardent  di'si 
^  .._.  bearer  of  s  few  lines  from  your  owi 
vhomevtT  you  mar  please  to  introduce  me.  1  beg  thli  of  you  with  th« 
hope  that  luv  i^iforts  to  advauce  oriiitliuloi;ical  studies,  by  the  publicft- 
tiou  of  my  collectiuns  and  munuacriptd,  may  be  thought  worlliy  of  your 
kind  attentions,  and  an  excuse  for  thus  intrudini;  oti  yuur  precious  mo- 
ments. Should  you  feel  the  least  scruple,  please  frankly  decline  it. 
Olid  believo  me,  duar  sir,  that  I  value  so  hii;1ilr  my  first  reception,  when 
preBeiltfd  lo  you  by  my  ifouA  friend  Captain  Basil  Hail,  and  your  sub- 
Beiiui-nt  civilitii'8,  that  1  never  shall  cease  to  U',  with  the  liighest  respect 
and  odmiraUon, 

Your  moat  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JouK  J.  Audubon. 
Dear  Mu.  Arncnos. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  many  persons  better  qualllled  than  myself  to 
give  you  a  passport  to  foreign  countries,  since  circumatunoes  have  pre- 
ventiHl  our  ottener  meetinx,  and  my  ignorance  does  not  permit  me  to 
Sar  anything  on  the  brollclies  of  natural  history  of  which  you  are  so  well 
possessed,  liut  I  can  easily  and  truly  say,  that  nLat  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seelni;.  touching  your  talentsand  manners,  corresponds  with 
all  1  have  lieard  in  yuiir  favor :  and  that  I  am  a  eincere  believer  in  the 
extent  of  your  scientitia  attainments,  though  I  have  not  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  form  an  acnnrate  judgment  on  the  subject.  I  sinoerety 
wish  your  travels  may  prove  agreeable,  and  remain 

Very  muck  your  obedient  servant, 

Waltkb  Scott. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

NARRATION. 

A  tale  should  be  judiciona,  clear,  mccinot ; 
The  lanfniage  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked  ; 
Tell  not  ns  new  what  everybody  knowB, 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close. 
There  centering  in  a  focus,  ronnd  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. — Cowpkk. 

The  Subject  Defined. — As  used  in  this  cliapter, 
the  word  Narration  will  be  limited  to  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents for  the  sake  of  the  incidents  themselves.  It  thus 
differs  from  what  we  have  called  Story-Telling  (see  Chap- 
ter VI.,  page  81),  where  the  end  in  view  is  a  forcible 
climax,  and  the  incidents  are  selected  and  arranged  solely 
with  reference  to  that  climax.  In  like  manner  it  diflFers 
from  what  in  the  division  of  an  oration  is  commonlv 
called  the  Narration,  where  facts  are  stated  only  as  an 
element  of  the  persuasion  to  some  conviction  the  speaker 
desires  to  enforce.  In  Narration  as  here  treated  there  is 
no  ulterior  object.  The  writer  has  no  climax  to  reach,  no 
conviction  to  enforce,  no  moral  to  teach.  His  aim  is  to 
tell  the  story  as  it  is,  impartially,  accurately,  and  forcibly. 

Of  all  Composition  the  Easiest. — He  that 
tells  a  story  well  is  sure  of  listeners.  When  a  man  pro- 
poses to  state  his  views  of  a  given  subject,  some  effort  of 
attention  is  required  ;  indeed,  one  need  entertain  consider- 
able respect  for  the  man,  to  feel  that  his  views  are  enough 
better  than  one's  own  to  make  it  worth  while  to  listen. 
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So  in  description  :  one  either  lias  been  there,  or  may  go 
there,  or  can  read  of  it  or  licar  of  it  iic  any  time  and  in  a 
dozen  ways,  and  tlierefore  feels  no  immediate  neceeeity 
of  listening. 

But  the  combination  of  circumBtanc^s  that  forms  a  per- 
sonal esperience  U  nuitjue.  Tins  man  can  tell  na  what  no 
other  man  can  tell  in  the  same  way.   It  is  now, — or  never. 

Besides,  there  is  constant  variety.  An  essaj  is  logical.  There 
is  method  in  it.  One  senteuce,  oue  paragraph,  suggests  an- 
other. One  knows  iu  a  g^ueral  waj  what  will  come  next.  So  in 
description.  The  whole  is  named,  and  the  description  of  the 
porta,  however  vivid,  must  follow  a  cerLaiu  general  order. 

Bat  in  narration,  tlie  incidents  are  individual,  united  bj  their 
haring  1iap[M!ned  in  succession  to  somebody,  but  otherwise  dis- 
tinct. If  a  man  begins  to  tell  me  about  Mount  Monadnock,  the 
very  name  calls  up  itH  loneliness,  its  rocky  sides,  the  bare  region 
it  is  lifted  up  from,  the  toilsomo  ascent,  the  glorious  sunset.  The 
description  may  bo  vivid,  but  in  a  general  way  I  have  anticijiated 
it.  No  Bach  ]irevisioa  occurs  when  a  man  full  of  esrit«ment 
oomes  up  to  me  and  exclaims  :   "  O  you  should  have  been  with  mo 

just  now !     I  was  crossing   the  bridge,  wlipn  a  little  girl. ." 

Well,  what  ?  My  imagination  does  not  help  me.  I  must  listen, 
or  I  shall  not  know  whether  she  was  drowned,  or  rescued,  or  run 
over,  or  abducted,  or  what  happened. 

Narration  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  tlie  source  of  tlie  interest  it  excites. 

Narration  of  Incident  depends  for  its  interest 
upon  the  ra]tid  and  unexpected  succession  of  events  that 
it  narrates.  Tlie  reader's  curiosity  is  kept  on  the  alert. 
He  is  greedy  for  the  Tuarvellous,  and  enjoys  it  the  more 
keenly  as  it  approaches  without  quite  reaching  the  im- 
probable and  the  unnatural. 

In  fiction,  this  is  the  peculim-  field  of  the  Romance,  and 
is  the  basis  of  Fairy  Tales,  and  of  the  Melodrama. 
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In  liistory,  it  chronicles  in  Annals  only  the  unusual  oc- 
currences, and  weaves  into  Legends  and  Myths  events 
that  the  imaginative  have  been  busy  with  for  generations. 

In  biography,  it  appears  in  Travels  and  Voyages,  the 
Adventures  of  noted  people,  and  in  such  autobiography  as 
is  based  on  a  Diary  of  mere  incidents. 

Events  that  surprise  hy  being  nnexi)ectod,  and  yet  are  natural, 
enliven  greatly  an  epic  2>oem  ;  but  in  such  a  iH)em,  if  it  pretend  to 
copy  human  manners  and  actions,  no  improbable  incident  ought 
to  be  admitted :  that  is,  no  incident  contrary  to  the  order  and 
course  of  nature.  A  chain  of  imagined  incidents,  linked  together 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  finds  easy  admittance  into  the 
mind  ;  and  a  hvely  narrative  of  such  incidents  occasions  complete 
images,  or,  in  other  words,  ideal  presence  :  but  our  judgment  re- 
volts against  an  improbable  incident ;  and,  if  wo  once  begin  to 
doubt  of  its  reality,  farewell  relish  an<l  concern — an  unhappy  ef- 
fect ;  for  it  will  require  more  than  an  ordinary  effort  to  restore 
the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  conceive  even  the 
more  probable  incidents  as  passing  in  his  i)resence. — Kames. 

The  UnneUural  and  the  Improbabie,— There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
unnatural  and  the  merely  improbable.  A  fiction  is  unnatural  when  there  in  Rome  assign- 
able reason  again8t  the  events  taking  place  as  deftcribed,  when  men  arc  represented  as 
acting  contrary  to  th(>  character  awignod  them,  or  to  human  nature  in  general ;  'as  when 
a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  brought  up  in  ease,  luxury,  and  retirement,  with  no  com- 
panions but  the  narrow-minded  and  illiterate,  dl«playA  (as  a  heroine  UKually  docs),  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  such  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  knowlrdgo  of  the  world,  as 
the  best  instructors  and  the  best  exiimples  can  rarely  produce  without  the  aid  of  more 
mature  age  and  longer  experience.  On  the  other  hand  a  fiction  is  still  improbable^ 
though  not  unnatural,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  bo  aHsigned  why  thingx  should  not  take 
place  as  represented,  except  that  the  overbalance  of  chances  is  again^  it.  The  hero 
meets,  in  his  utmost  distresa,  most  opportunely  with  the  very  pei-son  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  done  a  signal  service,  and  who  happens  to  communicate  to  him  a  piece  of  intel- 
ligence which  sets  all  to  rights.  Why  should  he  not  meet  him  as  well  as  any  one  else? 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  jshonld.  The  infunt  who  is  saved 
from  a  wreck,  and  who  afterward  becomes  such  a  confttellatitm  of  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments,  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  nephew  of  the  very  gentleman  on  whose  estate 
the  waves  had  cast  him.  and  whose  lovely  daughter  he  ha<l  so  long  sighed  for  in  vain. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  given,  except  from  the  ciilctilation  of  chances,  why  he  sliould 
not  have  been  thrown  on  one  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as  another.  Nay,  it  would  be 
nothing  unnatural,  though  the  moKt  determined  novel-reader  would  bo  shocked  at  its  im- 
probability, if  all  the  hen/s  enemies,  while  thoy  were  conspiring  his  ruin,  were  to  be 
etmck  dead  together  by  a  lucky  flaab  of  lightning ;  yet  many  denouemente  which  or*  de- 
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«aiilt>g  b) 


Wlwa 

dlvodtloii.  til"  »  Ule  of  loriwt,  bruken  only  bj  thutt  «»Jl»or  lormd  cisnlon,  dd  ■  nulUeD 

!■;  uidtiiiiitildlB  life,  wltbont  my  iiravluu.  lisUlUuf  nertion,  ui)  liuim  o(  «m1j  biwl- 
BM^Ot  Mis  umnplevKilHiiJi,  or  IheaUniulu-atKtusl  want  u  urge  him,  ooUtrlpi  ererf 
oompeUlor.Uiougli  every  ooinpcUturhMevrrjTNjlviiiiUiMCiigBinM him;  Itai* !•  uiuuUuroI. 
When  Lonl  aiaiHIiorn,  Iha  ioiual  ha  In  ttrii'peil  ot  SI*  huh*.  meaU,  tmllt  In  Ion  with, 
»ndti(»ndiLlon»lly  eocepled  by  the  very  ludy  whul-  remolcly  enlllliid  lo  than  eMaua; 

iMtm  In  aU  hia 


Narration  of  Character  deals  less  witli  incidents 
tlieiaselves  than  with  incideuts  as  tliey  manifest  and 
develop  the  eharaeters  of  the  persona  in  tlie  story.  The 
reader's  critical  faculties  ai'e  called  upon.  Did  the  hero 
take  the  right  course  through  tlie  complicated  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  him?  Was  tho  heroine  a  true 
woman  'i  Have  I  met  sucli  people  ?  Would  I  like  to  i 
These  ai'e  the  questions  suggested,  and  the  readers  inter- 
est depends  upon  the  naturalness  of  the  incidents,  and  of 
their  effect  upon  the  characters  of  tlie  story. 

In  fiction  this  is  the  peculiar  field  of  the  Kovel,  and  is 
the  basis  of  Fables,  Parables,  Allegories,  and  the  usual 
Ulastrations  in  argument. 

In  history  it  deals  not  more  with  battles  and  pestilences 
than  with  industries  and  social  habits ;  not  more  with 
crises  than  with  the  silent  influences  ceaselessly  at  work 
in  moulding  and  transforming  a  jwople. 

In  biography  it  appears  iu  Memoirs,  Journals,  Letters, 
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the  size  of  **  commeroial  note/*  require  a  fold  in  the  middle  be- 
fore dividing  into  thirds. 


If  a  is  the  top  of  the  sheet,  fold  b  upon  a,  and  then  fold  as  in 
the  example  of  Commercial  Note. 

For  other  sizes  of  paper,  measure  with  the  envelope  before  fold- 
ing, to  find  how  few  and  which  folds  will  enable  the  sheet  to  go 
freely  but  not  too  loosely  within  the  envelope.  Of  all  the  blunders 
of  careless  letter-writers,  none  is  more  exasperating  than  to  crease 
the  sheet  this  way  and  that  way,  in  a  dozen  vain  attempts  to  put  a 
rectangle  3^  by  5^  inches,  into  an  envelope  3^  by  5,  and  finally  to 
pound  the  crumpled  and  sweat-soiled  sheet  into  a  little  pudgy 
mass  that  swells  up  a  comer  of  the  envelo^^e  like  a  tiunor. 

The  one  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  letter  is  Neatness  ;  and 
neatness  always  involves  calculation,  as  well  as  care.  There  is  always 
one  way  of  folding  that  will  best  adapt  a  given  sheet  of  paper  to  a 
given  envelope,  and  that  way  should  be  determined  before  the  fold- 
ing is  begun.    It  is  well  to  fold  the  sheet  with  a  paper-knife. 


THB  StTPEBSOBIPTION. 


g.  Direct  Carefully. — Tlie  fonn  of  directioa  upon 
the  eovelope  hae  been  conTentionally  detemmied  as  fol- 
lows: 


^tf«.   o/rw 


M    STa,, 


<??». 


Qi".  'y. 


It  will  be  noted : 

(1)  The  stamp  is  placed  in  tlie  upper  right-hand  corner, 
near  the  edge,  bnt  leaving  slight  and  even  margins  on  top 
and  side. 

(2)  The  name  and  the  honorary  titles  should  be  upon 
tiie  first  line. 

Actnal  honorary  titles  shonld  not  be  omitted,  unless  bj  known 
preference  of  the  person  addressed.  Wliere  several  titles  belong 
to  a  single  individual,  a  greater  exclndeB  a  less  of  tLe  same  kind. 
Thus  if  one  is  "  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,"  the  last  will  be  sufficient. 
"D.D.,  LL.D.,"  invoking  different  distinctions,  shonld  both  be 
retained.  Although  "D.D."  is  sometimes  given  to  thoHe  not  clergy- 
men, it  is  CHHtomary  to  omit  the  "  Ber,"  before  a  name  when 
"  D.D."  follows.  "M.D."  following  a  name  is  preferable  to  "Dr." 
precepting,  and  "  Mr."  before  a  name  is  preferable  to  "  £sq."  fol- 
lowing.    The  pre&x  "Hon."  is  used  very  loosely.      It  belongg 
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properly  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  some  high  offices  of  Govern- 
ment, but  is  often  coveted  by  Members  of  Legislatures  and  vari- 
ous petty  officials.     The  following  are  usual  forms  : 


'^  (bwceuencu, 

ioi'cl  ^/eve/ana. 


^o  me   2Pu^(/enf^ 


(bxecufive  QiCamw^ij 


7hs/;u,fon,   M  ^. 


The  same  rules  as  to  titles  apply  to  the  address  with  which  a 
letter  opens,  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  which  appear  in 
the  letters  quoted. 

(3)  The  official  position  occupied,  if  any,  should  be 
named  in  the  second  line.  This  is  due  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed, as  well  as  a  security  against  mistake. 

Where  the  person  addi-essed  occupies  no  official  sta- 
tion, the  county  may,  if  so  preferred,  be  written  under 
the  post-office,  instead  of  to  the  left. 

(4)  In  general  appearance,  the  three  or  four  main  lines 
of  the  superscription  should  fall  between  oblique  parallel 
lines,  something  as  follows,  and  exact  directions  as  to  ar- 
rangement should  bo  subordinate  to  considerations  of  gen- 
eral effect : 


IHPE&FECT  SDPBK&CBIPTIONa 


\Q-/uii-  Gf/alu  Slau'tence,  \ 


(5)  Hemember  that  though  an  address  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  yon,  it  is  not  necesearily  so  to  the  Bcorea  of  post- 
offiuc  clerks  through  whose  hands  tlie  letter  may  paiM.  It 
13  tlierefore  eveu  inoi-e  t-Hc^ential  in  the  superscription  than 
elsewhere  that  the  liund  writing  he  distinctly  legible. 

The  average  of  niiwUrected  lottere  aent  up  to  this  cIciiartnieDt  is 
over  five  hundred  ii  day ;  tbv  day  I  wb3  there  last  it  ran  iip  to  abont 
one  tliounaud.  The  luoitt  diOiunlt  of  these  go  to  Mr.  Stone,  who 
is  caUed  "  the  blind  niau,"  jierhaps  bei^aoHe  be  can  decipher  an 
inscnptioD  that  is  utterly  illegible  to  any  other  inan  in  Amer- 
ica. Hi-s  most  diOicttlt  coses  are  tlie  foreign  letters.  Here  ia  a 
letter  directed  to  "  Smiduik,"  wliich  lie  niaken  out  to  be  Sandj 
Hook.     Sometimes  the  arrangement  of  tbo  name  and  address  is 


is  very  plain  uheii  you  once  nnderstond  that  it  is  "ForUr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Bi-idgpiiort,  Conn.,  America."  But  when  a  man  says 
"  Hoio,"  how  iH  nnylHHly  Imt  a  blind  man  to  know  tlmt  he  means 
Ohio?  One  letter  reads,  "Best  Fet^t  Rno  de  Ague."  Now  the 
blind  man  knows  that  •'Rue  de  Ague"  ii  Rimiiish  for  Water 
Street,  and  that  there  is  a  Water  Sfrert  in  Xew  Rcdfonl.  Massa- 
elnisetts.  "Lysrani,  Warner  Co,"  he  translates  into  Luzerne, 
Warren  Co. ;  and  "  C'ommon  Connty,  P.  A.."  is  niade  into  Camer- 
on C'ounty,  Pennsylvania.  But  who  w<mkl  guess  that  "  Ovem 
C.  D.  Learey,"  in  one  line,  means  that  it  is  to  go  to  AxAam,  in 
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search  of  C.  D.  L.  ?  One  letter  is  directed  to  **  Kunstauzer 
Brauerei,  S.  I.,  Amerika."  Mr.  Stone  recollects  the  fact  that 
Constance's  Breweiy  is  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Lsland,  and  the  letter 
is  sent  there.  He  reads  ''lolel^into  Iowa,  and  **te  Pella,  in 
Yomah/'  he  makes  to  go  to  Pella,  in  the  same  State.  Nor  does 
Ohio  get  off  with  one  miss.  Here  is  one  letter  that  wants  to  go 
to  **  Stadt  Hioh  Zimsonnati,  Sti-asse  15," — that  is  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Street  15.  But  that  is  not  all.  This  other  one 
wants  to  reach  the  same  city  ;  bnt  it  has  a  bad  spell  of  another 
kind,  for  its  direction  runs  **  Scitznaty."  And  then  **  Pizzo  Burg 
Messessip,**  is  sent  to  Vicksburg.  Michigan  is  spelled  **  mutting." 
"Glass  works  Berkshire"  is  sent  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  a  glass  factory.  But  the 
hardest  one  I  saw  was  addressed  to  "John  Hennann  Schirmen," 
in  one  line,  with  the  wonderful  word  "  Staguekaundo "  for  the 
rest.  Mr.  Stone  cut  the  word  in  twain,  and  read  it  **  Chautauqua 
Coimty,"  while  he  translated  the  whole  into  "John  Hermann, 
Sherman  P.  O.,  Chautauqua  Coimty,  N.  Y." — T?te  Ctntury. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  abbreviations  used  in  titles,  etc., 
are  correct  and  free  from  ambiguity.  A  letter  addressed  as  follows 
was  received  by  a  gentleman  attending  a  deaf  and  dumb  associa- 
tion : 


<^^e,>ly  (Z^.  fo/^nion.   Q^M, 


(6)  Finally,  don't  forget  to  seal  your  letter,  and  to 
stamp  it.  Commonplace  as  this  direction  seems,  it  is  vio- 
lated every  day  in  almost  every  city  and  county  of  the 
land,  and  not  nnfreqnently  by  those  whose  position  and 
experience  should  render  it  ludicrously  impossible, 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 

GEKBBAL  RULES. 

a.  Answer  promptlj,  p.  106. 

b.  Write  tranklv  Ijut  discreetly,  p.  196. 

f.  Write  natiinully  and  diructly,  p.  197. 

d.  Be  sure  your  jieiimauBLip  is  distinct,  p.l99. 

e.  Be  careful  where  you  put  your  eiguature,  p.  200. 
/.  Fold  nt^atly,  p.  201. 

g.  Direct  carefully,  p.  30:1. 

(1)  fitami).  p.  aa. 

(3)  Xamc  and  titleH,  p.  303. 

(3)  Official  position,  p.  2U4. 

(4)  Slttut,  u.  204. 

(5)  Write  distinctlv.  p.  205. 

(6)  Seal  aiid  stamp,  p.  306. 

EXAMPLES  OF  LETTEBS. 
Dear  Sin : 

On  tbe  ere  of  my  departure  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Island,  and  after- 
ward the  priiivipnl  oilles  of  the  coiitiueiit,  1  feel  an  ardf  nt  di>eire  to  be 
honored  by  biding  thi-  beari'r  of  a  tf  w  lines  from  your  own  hand  to 
whomever  you  mar  please  to  introduce  me.  I  bei;  this  of  you  with  the 
hope  that  my  vlforls  to  advance  ornitholo^iuul  studies,  by  the  publica- 
tion o(  my  collections  and  manivicripta,  may  Ih'  tliouglit  worthy  of  your 
kind  attentions,  and  an  i>xcusu  for  thus  lutruiliug  on  your  precious  mo- 
ments. Should  you  fi-i'l  the  least  somple.  please  frankly  decline  it, 
and  believe  me,  dour  sir,  that  I  value  so  highly  my  Brst  reception,  when 
presenti^d  to  vim  bv  my  )(ood  friend  Captain  liasil  Hall,  and  your  sub- 
sequent civilities,  that  I  never  shall  cease  tu  be,  with  the  hlgliest  respect 
and  admiration, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JuuK  J.  Audubon. 
Dear  Mk.  Audttbos  . 

T  am  sure  you  will  find  many  persons  Iwtter  qualified  than  myself  to 
give  you  a  pas<port  to  foreign  countries,  since  circumstances  hare  pre- 
veiiti'd  our  oftener  iDii'ttn^,  and  my  ignnrnnce  does  not  permit  me  to 
■ay  anythiug  on  the  branches  of  natural  history  of  which  you  are  so  well 
possessed.  But  1  can  eneily  and  truly  sny,  that  what  1  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  si>eini;,  touching  your  talentsand  manners,  corresponds  with 
all  I  have  heard  in  your  favor  ;  and  that  I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
extent  of  your  Hcientific  attainments,  though  I  have  not  the  knowledge 
necexsary  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject.  1  slDoerely 
wish  your  travels  may  prove  agreeable,  and  remain 

Very  much  your  obedient  servant, 

Waltbb  Scott. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

NARRATION. 

A  tale  should  be  jadicions,  clear,  succinot ; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked ; 
Tell  not  na  new  what  everybody  knows, 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close. 
There  centering  in  a  focus,  round  and  neiit. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. — Cowpeb. 

The  Subject  Defined. — As  used  in  this  chapter, 
the  word  Xarration  will  be  limited  to  tlie  relation  of  inci- 
dents for  the  sake  of  the  incidents  themselves.  It  thus 
differs  from  what  we  have  called  Story-Telling  (see  Chap- 
ter VI.,  page  81),  where  tlie  end  in  view  is  a  forcible 
climax,  and  the  incidents  are  selected  and  arranged  solely 
with  reference  to  that  climax.  In  like  manner  it  differs 
from  what  in  the  division  of  an  oration  is  commonly 
called  the  Narration,  where  facts  are  stated  only  as  an 
element  of  the  persuasion  to  some  conviction  the  speaker 
desires  to  enforce.  In  Narration  as  here  treated  there  is 
no  ulterior  object.  The  writer  has  no  climax  to  i^each,  no 
conviction  to  enforce,  no  moral  to  teach.  His  aim  is  to 
tell  the  story  as  it  is,  impartially,  accurately,  and  forcibly. 

Of  all  Composition  the  Easiest. — He  that 
tells  a  story  well  is  sure  of  listeners.  When  a  man  pro- 
poses to  state  his  views  of  a  given  subject,  some  effort  of 
attention  is  required  ;  indeed,  one  need  entertain  consider- 
able respect  for  the  man,  to  feel  that  his  views  are  enough 
better  than  one's  own  to  make  it  worth  while  to  listen. 
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So  in  description  :  one  either  has  been  there,  or  may  go 
there,  or  can  read  of  it  or  hear  of  it  iit  any  time  and  in  a 
dozen  ways,  and  therefore  feeU  no  immediate  necessity 
of  Ustening. 

Bnt  tlie  combination  of  circumstances  tliat  forms  a  per- 
sonal experience  is  iniique.  This  man  can  tell  ns  what  no 
other  man  can  tell  in  the  same  way.   It  is  now, — or  never. 

Besides,  there  is  constimt  varietj.  Au  essay  is  logical.  There 
is  method  ia  it.  One  seutencf,  one  paragraph,  suggests  an- 
other. One  knows  in  a  goueral  waj  what  will  come  nest.  So  in 
description.  T)io  whole  is  named,  and  the  description  of  the 
parts,  however  vi\-id,  must  follow  a  certain  general  order. 

But  in  narration,  the  incidents  are  indi^idnal,  united  liy  their 
having  hapi>ened  in  succession  to  somebody,  but  otherwise  dis- 
tinct. If  a  man  begins  to  tell  mc  about  Huoiit  Ifonadnock,  the 
very  name  calls  up  its  louelinesa,  its  rocky  sides,  the  bare  region 
it  is  lifted  up  from,  the  toilnomo  ascent,  the  glorious  snnset.  The 
description  may  bo  vivid,  bnt  in  a  general  way  I  have  8ntiei!)ated 
it.  No  such  prevision  occurs  when  a  man  full  of  excitement 
comes  up  to  me  and  exclaims  :  "  O  yon  should  have  been  with  me 

just  now !     I  was  crossing  the  bridge,  when  a  little  girl ." 

Well,  what  ?  My  imagination  does  not  help  me.  I  must  listen, 
or  I  shall  not  know  whether  she  was  drowned,  or  rescued,  or  run 
over,  or  alxlucted,  or  what  hapi>ened. 

Narration  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  source  of  the  interest  it  excites. 

Narration  of    Incident   depends  for  its   interest 

npon  the  rapid  and  unexpected  siiccession  of  events  that 
it  narrates.  The  readers  curiosity  is  kept  on  the  alert. 
He  is  greedy  for  tlie  marvellous,  and  enjoys  it  the  more 
keenly  as  it  approaches  without  quite  reaching  the  im- 
probable and  Ihe  unnatural. 

In  fiction,  this  is  the  iieculiar  field  of  the  Romance,  and 
is  the  basis  of  Fairy  Tales,  and  of  the  Melodrama. 
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In  history,  it  chronicles  in  Annals  only  the  nnnsual  oc- 
currences, and  weaves  into  Legends  and  Myths  events 
that  the  imaginative  have  been  busy  with  for  generations. 

In  biography,  it  appears  in  Travels  and  Voyages,  tlic 
Adventures  of  noted  people,  and  in  such  autobiography  as 
is  based  on  a  Diary  of  mere  incidents. 

Events  that  Buqjrise  by  being  tmexpected,  and  yet  are  natural, 
enliven  greatly  an  epic  poem  ;  but  in  8uch  a  poem,  if  it  pretend  to 
copy  human  manners  and  actions,  no  imi)robable  incident  ought 
to  be  admitted :  that  is,  no  incident  contrary  to  the  order  and 
course  of  nature.  A  chain  of  imagined  incidents,  linked  together 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  finds  easy  admittance  into  the 
mind  ;  and  a  lively  narrative  of  such  incidents  occasions  complete 
images,  or,  in  other  words,  ideal  presence  :  but  our  judgment  re- 
volts against  an  improbable  incident ;  and,  if  wo  once  begin  to 
doubt  of  its  reality,  farewell  relish  and  concern — an  unhappy  ef- 
fect ;  for  it  will  require  more  than  an  ordinary  effort  to  restore 
the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  conceive  even  tho 
more  probable  incidents  as  X)assing  in  his  presence. — Kames. 

The  Unnatural  and  tKe  Improbable,— There  is  a  diHti notion  to  be  made  between  the 
annatnral  and  the  merely  improbable.  A  fiction  ia  unnutural  when  there  in  some  aneign- 
able  reason  ai^in&t  the  events  taking  place  aa  described,  when  men  arc  represented  as 
acting  contrary  to  the  character  aflsignod  them,  or  to  human  nature  in  general ;  as  when 
a  young  lady  of  seventeon,  brought  up  in  enae,  luxury,  and  retirement,  with  no  com- 
panionn  but  the  narrow-minded  and  illiterate,  difvplays  (ax  a  heroine  usually  docs),  under 
the  moat  trying  circumatancea,  such  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  knowleilgo  of  the  world,  as 
the  beat  instructors  and  the  best  examplea  can  rarely  produce  without  the  aid  of  more 
mature  age  and  longer  experience.  On  the  other  hand  a  fiction  is  still  improbabU^ 
though  not  unnatural,  when  there  ia  no  reason  to  be  assigned  why  things  should  not  take 
place  aa  represented,  except  that  the  overbalance  of  chance*  is  against  it.  The  hero 
meets,  in  his  utmost  diatresa,  most  opportunely  with  tho  very  person  to  whom  be  had 
formerly  done  a  signal  service,  and  who  happens  to  communicate  to  him  a  piece  of  intel- 
ligence which  sets  all  to  rights.  Why  should  he  not  meet  him  as  well  as  nny  one  else? 
All  that  can  bo  said  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  ho  j^hould.  The  infant  who  is  saved 
from  a  wreck,  and  who  afterward  becomes  such  a  constellation  of  virtues  and  aircomplish- 
mcnts,  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  nephew  of  the  very  gentleman  on  whose  estate 
the  waves  had  cast  him,  and  whose  lovely  daught4'r  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in  vain. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  given,  except  from  the  calculation  of  chances,  why  he  should 
not  have  be«>n  thrown  on  one  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as  another.  Nay,  it  would  be 
nothing  unnatural,  though  the  most  determined  novel-reader  would  be  shocked  at  its  im- 
probability,  if  all  the  hero's  enemies,  while  they  were  conspiring  his  rnin,  were  to  be 
struck  dead  together  by  a  lucky  flash  of  lightning ;  yet  many  denouements  which  ar^  do- 


Narration  of  Character  deals  lees  with  incidents 
themselves  thaii  with  incidents  as  they  manifest  and 
develop  the  characters  of  the  persons  iu  the  story.  The 
readers  critical  faculties  are  called  npun.  Did  the  hero 
take  the  liglit  coui-se  tliroiigli  the  complicated  circnm- 
stances  that  ennonnded  him?  Was  tlio  heroine  a  true 
woman  ?  Have  I  met  snch  i>eople  !  Would  I  like  to  ? 
These  are  the  questions  Buggeeted,  and  the  reader's  inter- 
est depends  upon  the  naturalness  of  the  incidents,  and  of 
their  effect  upon  tlie  characters  of  tlie  story. 

In  fiction  this  is  the  peculiar  field  of  the  Novel,  and  is 
the  basis  of  Fables,  Parables,  Allegories,  and  the  usual 
Illnstratiune  in  argument. 

In  history  it  deals  not  more  with  battles  and  pestilences 
than  with  industries  and  social  Iiabits ;  not  more  with 
crises  than  with  the  silent  influences  ceaselessly  at  work 
in  moulding  and  transforming  a  people. 

In  biography  it  appears  in  Memoirs,  Journals,  Letters, 
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all  that  reveals  the  inner  man  as  well  as  his  public  rela- 
tions. 

Narration  of  Impressions  depends  for  its  interest 
on  the  light  the  story  throws,  not  upon  the  incidents  nar- 
rated, but  upon  the  person  narrating  them.  In  all  narra- 
tion this  element  is  more  or  less  present,  but  in  some  kinds, 
particularly  in  that  which  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
humorous,  this  element  is  predominant.  (See  page  108, 
last  sentence.) 

WHAT  TO  TELL. 

Accuracy  is  the  prime  i-equisite  in  narration.  Whether 
our  interest  be  upon  incident,  or  character,  or  impression, 
the  story  umst  be  real,  and  it  is  real  only  in  proportion  as 
it  is  accurate  in  detail.     This  requires  : 

a.  Close  Observation. — It  is  the  little  things,  the 
"  side  touches,"  that  give  a  story  its  reality.  Tell  me  that 
you  saw  a  horse  run  away  and  my  attention  is  hardly  ar- 
rested. But  describe  the  cool  evening,  the  mother  and 
daughter  leisurely  returning  from  a  pleasant  visit,  the 
spirited  but  gentle  horse  trotting  quietly  down  the  hill, 
the  approaching  bicycle,  the  sudden  leap  of  the  horse,  the 
frightened  pulling  upon  one  rein  by  the  mother,  the  over- 
turn, the  breaking  of  the  wagon  and  the  frantic  plunging 
of  the  horse  till  he  frees  himself  and  disappears,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  bicycler  to  the  confused  heap  of  wagon  and 
women,  the  groans  and  reproaches  that  greet  hiui,  the  as- 
sistance he  renders,  and  so  on,  and  you  make  me  see  the 
occurrence  as  you  saw  it,  and  feel  the  same  interest  in  it 
that  vou  felt. 

The  force  of  language  consists  in  raising  complete  images ; 
which  have  the  effect  to  transport  the  reader  as  hy  magic  into  the 
veiy  place  of  the  important  action,  and  convert  him,  as  it  were, 
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into  a  spectator,  beholding  everything  tliat  paasea.  The  nomtivo 
in  an  epic  poem  ought  to  rival  a  picture  in  the  livelinesB  and  ao 
curacj  of  its  repn;at;iitaiions  ;  uo  circumstance  mnat  be  omitted 
that  tends  to  make  a  complete  image ;  because  an  imperfect  image, 
as  well  OS  anj  other  imperfect  conception,  is  cold  and  umoterest- 
ing.  — Kaubs. 

A  Ifvelj  BDd  Kcujiito  dwcrlptlon  o(  u  ImportimC  erent,  tiIih  In  me  Ida*  no,  \ttm 


ptedlillstloii  til  have  thHt  elti-ctz  onr  cmollai 
■tin  opportunity  for  the«  dllbn'nt  perioilii.  It 


w  muth  mure  In 


b.  A  Memory  for  Details. — Tliiii  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  cultivation.  The  story  is  familiav  liow  noiidiii'a 
father  taught  him  to  walk  hy  a  shop  window,  and  report, 
from  a  single  glance,  first,  two  or  tliree  things  that  he  saw, 


A»^  ^XAAt,«A    C»V^  IlV* 


and  tlie  occurrence. 

c.  Selection  of  what  is  Typi 

nizing  what  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  pai 
merely  a  further  and  more  careful  ob 
seems  to  me  ill-dressed  ;  and  1  obser^ 
a  broad-brimmed  white  straw  hat,  trimi 
bon ;  a  white  muslin  gown,  with  short  s 
with  blue;  long  buflf  mits,  low-heeled 
about  the  neck,  etc.     Now,  if  I  am  to  < 
ill-dressed  girl,  I  want  to  know  in  whicl 
ticulars  she  is  ill-dressed  ;  so,  instead  of 
ing  details,  I  observe  further,  to  see  wh 
that  produces  the  unpleasant  impression, 
the  lace  she  wears.     Her  neck  is  short,  a 
her  look  choked,  as  if  she  were  wearing 
against  sore-throat.     So  far  as  I  desire 
impression  she  makes  upon  me,  I  must  t 
tention  to  her  neck  and  her  lace,  rememl 
looks,  and  comparing  her  neck  with  otl 
own  mind  why  it  is  that  what  would  lo< 
other  girl  is  so  unbecoming  to  her. 

To  select  from  the  sentiment,  scene,  or  eve 
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The  seTerol  circumstances  here  ^tecified  bring  with  them  mnny 
fti^ropriate  associations.  Our  attention  is  mrely  drawn  bj  the 
bnzzmg  of  a  &j  in  the  window,  save  when  everything  is  still. 
While  the  inmates  are  moving  abont  the  house,  mice  usnollf  keep 
silence  ;  and  it  is  onlj  when  extreme  quietness  reigns  that  the^ 
peep  from  their  retreats.  Hence  each  of  the  facts  mentioned  pre- 
supposes numerons  others,  calls  up  these  with  more  or  less  difl> 
tiuctness,  and  revives  the  feeling  of  dull  solitude  with  which  they 
•le  connected  in  our  experience.  Were  all  these  facts  detailed  in- 
stead ot  suggested,  the  attention  would  be  so  frittered  awaj  that 
little  impression  of  dn-arines.')  would  be  produced.  Similarly  in 
other  cases.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  thought  to  be  convejed, 
this  skilful  selection  of  a  few  particulars  which  implj  the  rest,  is 
the  kej  to  succesH.  In  the  choice  of  comjietent  ideas,  as  in  the 
choice  of  exprewtions,  the  aim  moat  be  to  convey  the  greatest  quan- 
titj  of  thonghtB  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  words.— Hebbebt 
Sfknceb. 

d.  Rejection  of  what   Is   Low  or   Trivial.— 

This  is  the  newspaper  age,  and  the  most  characteristic 
fe&ttire  of  tlie  modern  newspaper  is  the  interview.  Our 
enriosity  as  to  tlie  private  life  of  noted  people  is  stimu- 
lated by  information  as  to  how  mucii  the  President  pays 
for  hia  coats,  where  Jay  Gould  gets  his  liair  cnt,  and 
whether  Xilsson  is  fond  of  clams.  Where  ehal!  we  draw 
the  line  as  to  the  private  lives  ot  prominent  people,  be- 
tween legitimate  interest  and  the  curiosity  of  a  Paul  Pry? 
Historical  Value  of  Reveal  mo  nt.— The  very 
fact  that  the  things  told  are  of  a  kind  commonly  con- 
cealed gives  to  minnte  personal  gossip  a  certain  factitious 
interest ;  but  there  is  also  a  real  value  as  well  as  genuine 
entertainment  in  the  picture  thus  drawn  of  a  man  as  a 
type  of  his  class,  or  of  his  age,  or  of  mankind.  Few  books 
are  more  certain  of  immortality  tlian  Pepys's  Diary,  con- 
temptible as  it  makes  Fepys  himself  appear ;  and  Boa- 
well'a  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  will  always  be  a  classic,  though 
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it  insures  to  Boswell  a  curl  of  tlie  lip  at  every  mention  of 
his  name. 

Macaulay'8  Description  of  Boswell. 

The  **  Life  of  Johnson  "  is  assuredly  a  great,  a  very  great  work. 
Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspere 
is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  bi- 
ographers. He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  all  competitors 
so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them.  Eclipse 
is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
intellect  so  strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written  biogmphy.  Boswell  was 
one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all. 
He  was,  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his  own  account,  or  to  the 
united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man  of  tlie  meanest  and  fee- 
blest intellect.  Johnson  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had  missed 
his  only  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having  been  alive  when  the 
Dunciad  was  wntten.  Beauclerck  used  his  name  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  a  bore.  He  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  of 
that  brilliant  society  which  has  owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of 
its  fame.  He  was  always  laying  himself  at  the  feet  of  some  emi- 
nent man,  and  begging  to  be  spit  upon  and  trampled  upon.  He 
was  always  earning  some  ridiculous  nickname,  and  then  **  binding 
it  as  a  crown  unto  him,"  not  merely  in  metaphor,  but  literally. 
He  exhibited  himself,  at  the  Shakspere  jubilee,  to  all  the  crowd 
which  filled  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  a  placard  round  his  hat  bear- 
ing the  inscription  of  Corsica  Boswell.  In  his  tour  he  proclaimed 
to  all  the  world  that  at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Paoli  Boswell.  Servile  and  impertinent,  shallow  and  yte- 
dantic,  a  bigot  and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family  pride,  and  eternally 
blustering  about  the  dignity  of  a  bom  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to 
be  a  tale-bearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a  common  butt  in  the  taverns  of 
London,  so  curious  to  know  everybody  who  was  talked  about,  that, 
Tory  and  Hipfh-churchman  as  he  was,  he  manoeu\Ted,  we  have  been 
told,  for  an  introduction  to  Tom  Paine,  so  vain  of  the  most  child- 
ish distinctions,  that  when  he  hod  been  to  court  he  drove  to  the 
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office  where  liia  Iwok  was  printing  without  changing  hia  clothea, 
and  BtinmiDned  all  the  printer's  devils  to  admire  hia  aev  i-ufHes  and 
sword  ;  such  was  this  man,  anil  Hiieh  was  he  contented  and  proud 
to  be.  Everything  which  another  man  would  have  hidden,  eTery- 
thing  the  publication  of  which  would  have  made  another  man 
hang  himneH,  was  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exultation  to  his 
weak  and  diseased  mind.  T\'hat  silly  things  he  said,  wliat  bitter 
letorta  he  provoked,  how  at  one  place  lie  was  troubled  with  evil 
preseotimcDts  which  came  to  nothing,  how  at  another  place,  on 
wkking  from  a  drunken  doze,  he  read  the  Ptuver  book  and  took 
a  hair  of  the  doR  that  had  bitten  him,  how  he  iient  to  see  men 
banged  and  citme  anav  maudlin,  how  ho  ailded  five  hundred 
pound-t  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  hi^  babies  because  she  was  not 
scared  at  Jobnson  s  uglv  face,  how  iic  «aB  fnghtened  out  of  liis 
wits  at  sea,  and  how  the  Kailoi-^  qiuetpd  him  as  they  would  have 
quieted  a  cliihl,  how  tipsy  he  was  at  Lady  Cork's  one  evening  and 
bow  much  his  merriment  annoyed  the  la<lies,  how  impertinent  he 
was  to  the  IhicheHS  of  Argyle,  and  with  what  stately  contempt  she 
put  down  hia  imi>ertiuence,  bow  C'-olonel  Maclood  sneered  to  his 
face  at  bis  impudent  obtnisiwneDS,  how  bis  fatlier  and  the  very 
wife  of  his  bosom  lauj^hed  and  fretted  at  bis  fooleries  ;  all  these 
things  he  proelaiined  to  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  sabjecta 
for  pride  and  ostentatious  rejoicing.  All  the  rajiricea  of  his  tem- 
per, all  the  illusiooH  of  bis  I'anity,  all  his  hypochondriae  wbim- 
iies,  all  his  castles  in  the  air,  lie  displayed  with  a  cool  self-com- 
placency, a  perfect  unconsciousne.su  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  to  which  it  is  impossiltle  to  find  a  ]>arallel  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankiud.  Ho  has  used  many  ]ieople  ill  ;  but  asanredly 
he  bos  used  nobody  so  ill  as  himself. 

That  such  a  inau  should  have  written  one  of  the  Lest  books  in 
the  world  is  stmnge  euongh.  But  this  is  not  all.  Alany  persons 
who  have  conducted  themselves  foidishly  in  active  lifi',  and  whose 
conversation  has  indicated  no  Hn])erior  jwwers  of  mind,  have  left 
ns  valuable  works.  Goldsmith  was  ver,'  justly  described  by  one 
of  his  contoni]>orarios  as  an  inspired  idiot,  and  by  another  as  abeing 


La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  simpleton.    His  blunders  woulil 
not  come  nmiss  among  the  stories  of  Hicrucles.     But  these  wen 
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attained  literary  eminence  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses.  Boswell 
attained  it  bj  reason  of  liis  weaknesses.  If  Le  had  not  been  a 
great  fool,  he  would  never  have  been  a  great  wi'itcr.  Without  all  the 
qualities  which  made  him  the  jest  and  the  torment  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived,  without  the  officiousness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the 
eflfrontery,  the  toad-eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  reproof,  he 
never  could  have  produced  so  excellent  a  book.  He  was  a  slave, 
proud  of  his  servitude,  a  Paul  Pry,  convinced  that  his  own  cuii- 
osity  and  garrulity  were  virtues,  an  unsafe  companion  who  never 
scrupled  to  repay  the  most  liberal  hospitality  by  the  basest  viola- 
tion of  confidence,  a  man  without  delicacy,  without  shame,  with- 
out sense  enough  to  know  when  ho  was  huHing  the  feelings  of 
others,  or  when  he  was  exposing  liimself  to  derision  ;  and  because 
of  all  this  he  has,  in  an  important  department  of  literature,  im- 
measurably surpassed  such  writers  as  Tacitus,  Clarendon,  Alfieri, 
and  his  own  Johnson. 

Of  the  talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to  eminence  as  writ- 
ers, Boswell  had  absolutely  none.  There  is  not  in  all  his  books 
a  single  remark  of  his  own  on  literature,  politics,  religion,  or  so- 
ciety, which  is  not  either  commonplace  or  absurd.  His  disserta- 
tions on  hereditaiy  gentility,  on  the  slave-trade,  and  on  the  entail- 
ing of  landed  estates,  may  serve  as  examples.  To  say  tliat  these 
passages  are  sophistical  would  be  to  ^my  them  an  exti-avagant  com- 
pliment. They  have  no  pretence  to  argument,  or  even  to  meaning. 
He  has  reported  innumerable  observations  made  by  himself  in 
the  course  of  conversation.  Of  these  obsei-vations  we  do  not  re- 
member one  which  is  above  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  Ho  has  printed  many  of  his  own  letters,  and  in  these  let- 
ters he  is  always  ranting  or  twaddling.  Logic,  eloquence,  wit, 
taste,  all  those  things  which  are  geneitilly  considered  as  making 
a  book  valuable,  were  utterly  wanting  to  him.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
quick  observation  and  a  retentive  memory.  These  qualities,  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  would  scarcelv  of  themselves 
have  sufficed  to  make  him  conspicuous ;  but,  because  he  was  a 
dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  coxcomb,  they  have  made  him  immortal. 

Those  parts  of  liis  book  which,  considered  abstractly,  are  most 
utterly  worthless,  are  delightful  when  we  read  them  as  illustrations 
of  the  character  of  the  writer.     Bad  in  themselves,  they  are  good 
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dmnaticall^,  like  the  soDsenae  of  Justice  Sliallow,  the  clipped 
English  of  Dr.  Cains,  or  the  misplaced  coneonouta  of  Fluellen. 
Of  all  confessors,  Boswell  is  the  most  candid.  Other  men  Lave 
pretended  to  lay  open  their  own  hearts  :  Bousaean,  for  eiample, 
and  Lord  Bjrou  lure  evidently  written  with  a  constant  view  to 
effect,  and  are  to  bo  then  most  distrusted  when  they  seem  to 
be  most  sincere.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  would  not  rather 
accuse  himself  of  gi'eat  crimes  and  of  dark  and  tempestuous  pas- 
■iona  than  proclaim  his  little  vauitios  and  wild  fancies.  It  wonld 
be  easier  to  find  a  iierson  who  would  avow  actions  like  those  of 
Cfflsar  Borgia,  or  Dauton,  tliaii  one  who  would  publish  a  dsy-dream 
like  those  of  Alnaschar  and  Malvolio.  Those  weakucwies  which 
most  men  keep  covered  up  in  the  moat  Kcci'et  places  of  the  mind, 
not  tobe  disclosed  to  the  ere  of  friendship  or  of  love,  were  precisely 
the  weaknesses  which  Boswcll  jiaradcd  before  the  world.  He  was 
l>erfectly  frank,  becauso  the  weakness  of  hia  nuderstnoding  and 
the  tumult  of  his  spirits  prevented  him  from  knowing  when  he 
had  made  liimself  ridiculous.  His  book  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  conversation  of  the  inmates  of  the  Falace  of  Truth. 

His  fame  is  great ;  and  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  lasting  ; 
Irat  it  is  fame  of  a  jieculiar  kind,  and  indee<l  marvellously  resem. 
bles  infamy.  We  remember  no  other  case  in  which  the  world  has 
made  so  great  a  distinction  between  a  book  and  its  author.  In 
general,  the  book  iind  its  author  are  considered  as  one.  To  ad- 
mire the  book  is  to  admire  the  author.  The  civ*  of  Boswelt  is  an 
exception,  we  think  the  only  exception,  to  this  nile.  His  work  is 
universally  allowed  to  lie  interesting,  instructive,  eminently  orig- 
inal ;  yet  it  hat  brought  hiiu  nothing  but  contempt.  All  the  world 
reads  it ;  all  the  world  delights  in  it  ;  ret  we  do  not  jeuieniber 
ever  to  havo  read  or  ever  to  have  heard  any  expi'ession  of  respect 
or  admiration  for  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  instruction 
and  ami<s<'ment.  While  edition  after  edition  of  his  book  was 
coming  forth,  his  son,  as  Mr.  Croker  tolls  us,  was  ashamed  of  it, 
and  hati^l  to  hear  it  meutioniil.  The  feeling  was  natural  and 
reasonable.  Sir  Alexander  saw  that,  in  proi>ort.ion  to  the  celebrity 
of  the  work,  was  the  degradation  of  the  author.  The  very  editors 
of  this  unfortunate  gentleman's  books  have  forgotten  their  alle- 
giance, and,  like  those  Puritim  casuists  who  took  arms  by  the  uu- 
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tboritj  of  the  king  against  his  person,  have  attacked  the  writer 
while  doing  homage  to  the  writings.  Mi'.  Croker,  for  examiile, 
has  published  two  thousand  five  hundred  notes  on  the  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  and  yet  scarcely  ever  mentions  the  biographer  whose 
[wrformance  he  has  taken  snch  pains  to  illustrate  without  some 
expression  of  contempt. 

Details  of  Value,  only  when  Character- 
istic.^— In  an  essay  on  this  subject,  Coleridge  has  delinetl 
the  boundary  in  nan'ating  the  lives  of  great  ineu  between 
liberty  and  license.     He  says : 

"  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  eipressiona  '  pablic  faces '  and  '  pro- 
pounding to  themselves  a  peison '  evidently  confines  the  biographer 
to  such  facts  OS  are  either  susceptible  of  some  geueiul  inference, 
or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  subject 
of  them  from  oi'dinary  men  ;  while  the  passage  in  general  was 
meant  to  guai'd  the  historian  against  considering,  as  tiifles,  nil  that 
might  appear  so  to  those  who  recognize  no  greatnesa  in  the  mind, 
and  can  conceive  no  dignity  in  any  incident  which  does  not  act  on 
their  senses  by  its  external  accompaniments,  or  on  their  curiosity 
by  its  immediate  consequences.  Things  apxiarently  inniguificant 
are  recommended  to  onr  notice,  not  for  their  own  sakcs,  but  for 
their  bearings  or  influences  on  things  of  importance ;  iu  other 
words,  when  they  are  insignificant  in  a]>peftranee  only. 

"  An  in^^uisitiveucss  into  the  minutest  circumstances  and  casual 
Bayings  of  eminent  contemporaries  is  indeed  quite  uaturol ;  but  so 
are  all  our  follies,  and  the  more  natural  they  are,  the  more  caution 
should  we  exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  triSos  even 
on  th<'  perishable  glass  of  an  inn-window,  is  the  mark  of  en  idler ; 
but  to  engrave  them  on  the  marble  monument,  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  tlie  departed  great,  is  something  worse  than  idleness.  Tlio 
spirit  of  genuine  biography  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  fiiTuness  with  wliich  it  withstands  the  cravings  of  worthless 
curiosity,  as  distinguished  from  the  thirst  after  useful  knowledge. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  such  anecdotes  as  derive  their  whole  and 
sole  interest  from  the  gi'eat  ninie  of  the  peraon  by  whom  they  are 
related,  and  neither  illustrate  his  genera'  character  nor  his  particu- 
lar actions,  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  except 
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by  men  of  weak  minds  :  it  is  not  nulikely,  tberofore,  that  they 
were  misapprehended  at  tlie  time,  and  it  ia  most  proliable  that 
they  have  been  related  as  incorrectly  as  they  were  uotiued  inju- 
diciously  lu  the  second  place,  these  trilleB  are  snb- 

Tersive  of  the  gi-eat  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  fix  the  attention, 
aud  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  lueu  on  those  qnaliticH  aud  actions 
which  have  made  a  jiarticulitr  life  woitiiy  to  be  recoixled.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  duty  of  aji  honest  biographer  to  portray  the  prom- 
inent imix;rtoctious  as  well  a*  exceUeucet  of  his  hero ;  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  tliis  c-aii  be  deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping 
together  a  niiiltitiidc  of  particulars,  which  can  prove  nothing  of 
any  man  tliat  might  uut  have  been  safely  token  for  granted  of  all 
men." — TIte  FrieuJ. 

Nobody  sliould  HnfTer  his  Itero  to  have  a  black  eye,'  or  to  be 
pulled  by  the  nose.  The  Iliad  would  never  have  come  down  to 
these  times  if  Agamemnon  had  given  Achilles  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Wo  should  have  trembled  for  the  ^hieid  it  any  Tyrian  nobleman 
Lad  kicked  the  pious  ^^eas  in  the  fourth  rib.  ^neas  may  Iiave 
deserved  it ;  but  he  could  not  have  founded  the  Roman  Empire 
after  so  distressing  an  aeeiilent Syunby  Uuitil 


HOW  TO  TELL. 

A  Suitable  Tone. — Xotlitiig  is  more  important  in 

narration  tlian  tliat  the  manner  and  the  tone  be  adapted 
to  the  Biibject; — and  not  only  to  tlie  subject  absolutely, 
bnt  to  the  subject  in  its  relations  to  the  speaker  and  to  the 
hearers  (see  pa^  $9  \.  Xo  art,  no  wit,  can  atone  for  in- 
sensibility to  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  imint  by  some  references  to  death — a  sub- 
ject usnallr  held  sacred.  "  Naught  save  good  of  tbp  dead  "  is  a 
maxim  founded  on  a  iiniversal  instinct.  The  man  is  not  to  be  en- 
vied that  can  jiatis  a  house  where  the  funeral-services  even  of  a 
sli-anger  are  iii  progress,  without  the  impulse  to  lift  his  hat  in 
silent  Hvmpatby. 

Often  i^uoted  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  true  and  touching  in  such 
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references  is  the  following  tribute  to  his  wife  by  the  author  of 
**  Day-Dreams  of  a  School-master  :  '* 

Once  upon  a  time,  reader^  a  long,  long  while  ago,  I  knew  a  school- master,  and  that 
Bchool-master  had  a  wife ;  and  nhe  was  young,  and  fair,  and  learned  ;  like  that  princem- 
pupil  of  old  Aseham,  fair  and  learned  as  Sidney's  Biittcr,  Pembroke^  mother.  And  her 
voice  was  ever  t>oft,  gentle,  and  low,  reader — an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  And  her  fin- 
gers were  qaick  at  needle-work,  and  nimble  in  h11  a  housewife^s  cunning.  And  she 
oould  draw  sweet  music  from  the  ivory  board ;  sweeter,  stronger  music  from  the  chill  life 
of  her  Dchnol-master-huKband.  And  she  was  slow  of  heart  to  understand  niinchief  :  but 
her  feet  ran  Rwift  to  do  good.  And  she  wa«  suuple  with  the  simplicity  of  girlhood,  ami 
wise  with  the  wisdom  that  comoth  only  of  the  Lord— cometh  only  to  the  children  of  the 
Kingdom.  And  her  sweet  young  life  waix  a  morning  hymn,  sung  by  a  child-voice  to  rich 
organ-music.  Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  death,  ere  dt«th  hath  slain  8uch  another. 
For  she  dietl,  reader,  a  lonp;,  long  while  ago.  And  I  stood  once  by  her  grave — her  green 
grave — not  far  from  dear  Dunedln.  Died,  reader,  for  all  she  was  so  fair,  and  learne<1,  and 
simple,  and  good.    And,  I  am  told,  it  made  a  great  difference  to  that  school-mn^tor. 

Contrast  with  this  the  following  consecutive  paragraphs  from  an 
Elmii*a  new8pai>er  : 

Eagan,  the  man  killed  at  Chemung  on  Friday  night,  lived  near  the  depot,  and  leaves 
a  wife  and  family.  He  was  walking  on  the  track  at  the  time,  nnd  was  struck  by  No.  12 
going  East.  He  was  a  sober  man.  The  accident  occurred  al)out  nine  o'clock.  He  was 
intftantly  killed— all  cut  to  pieces — ^the  head  torn  off  and  the  body  mangled. 

Mr.  Harry  Murphy's  home,  which  was  made  the  brighter  by  the  unfolding  a  little  time 
ago  of  a  dainty,  tiny  rosebud,  sweet  and  precious,  is  now  in  shadow,  for  t  )e  temler  little 
flower  has  withered.  A  few  weeks  only  it  lasted,  yet  sufficient  to  have  its  tendrils  cling 
aroimd  hearts  that  are  very  lonely  now.  The  parents  have  the  sympathy  of  many 
Mends. 

Here  is  an  attempt,  evidently  well-meaning,  but  very  unhappy, 
to  apply  technical  terms : 

Albert  Seymour  Wright,  the  associate  etlitor  of  the  Ithaca  Journal,  has  handed  in 
his  last  copy  and  read  his  last  proof.  A  sudden  and  fatal  illness  emancipated  him  at  the 
early  age  of  24  from  the  perplexities  of  illegible  manuxcript,  the  criticisms  of  insufferable 
egotists,  and  the  exasperating  blunders  of  the  intelligent  compositor.  He  did  his  duty  in 
life,  was  honored  by  his  friends,  and,  now  that  he  is  dead,  his  place  will  not  be  easily 
filled  by  his  equal.— Rochenter  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

But  the  unpardonable  offence  in  journalism  is  to  look  upon 
death  as  a  fit  subject  for  fantastic  humor  and  execrable  puns. 
(See  pp.  101-104.)  Thus,  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Paul  Pumeer-Fress 
tells  the  tale  of  a  man  who  drank  a  bottle  of  whiskey  at  one  sitting, 
and  died  in  the  act,  as  follows  : 

Oeorge  Dapp  of  Oshkosh  made  a  bonded  warehouse  of  his  bay-window,  and  turned  his 
toes  up  to  the  daisies. 


Chat.  XII.]  BOMBAST. 

Even  more  rcpubive  aro  tbe  following : 


bull  nimcd  Kmij  Miwul-ili 
;u]  troublo  In  llKhUuii  her  4 


l),l 


The  Rame  criticinm  applies  to  corelessuesa  in  tbe  langnage  em- 
ployeit,  I'ven  whou  the  inti'iition  of  the  ivriter  is  to  be  reBpectful. 

A  tragic  acenc  is  tlius  depicted  hy  the  hand  of  one  of  tbe  most 
matter-of-fai-t  of  nil  peiiiiT-a-liuers :  "The  eorpee  lay  id  a  berth 
adjoining  tbo  onliiu,  soiircely  yet  cold,  with  the  youog  wife  hang- 
ing over  it  and  Ix-wailiiig  her  Iosh  in  tbe  most  piteous  tones  ia  the 
Flemish  tongu<^.  she  being  nnabls  to  speak  or  understand  a  word 
of  English." 

Bombast. — AVIiilc  trifling  language  applied  to  a  aeri- 
ona  subject  is  offensive,  liigli-Hown  language  applied  to 
trifling  subjuets  ia  protesqiie.  liciice  to  ridicule  a  turgid 
stvle  in  tlie  easiest  furni  of  biirlesiiue.     Tbua : 


JndBB  Hill,  "  ThiH  la  IT 


"  80  you're  not  going  to  marry  Ezra  Haskins's  danghtec,  though 
you  know  my  heai-t  is  set  on  that  match,"  thundered  Sir  Marma- 
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duke,  the  fairy  king,  to  his  son,  Lem  Muton,  the  ox-tamer  of 
Yellow  Springs.  *  *  No,  sir, "  meekly  replied  the  young  man.  **  And, 
sir,"  roared  the  exasperated  father,  **may  I  ask  you  why  you  thus 
dare  to  thwart  my  expressed  will  ?  "  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  his  son,  in  a 
low,  faint  voice,  like  a  joke  before  breakfast,  *'  because  I  asked  her 
and  she  said  she VI  rather  marry  a  pump  log  for  brains  than  any- 
body in  this  family."  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  a 
falling  inflection,  and  then  he  turned  away  to  the  new  Ayrshire  cow 
in  the  comer  of  the  lot,  and  said,  in  the  voice  of  a  thunder- cloud, 
"Huddup  yer  foot,  ye  fur-tailed  imp  of  a  thistle  patch,  or  1*11 
knock  ye  over  with  a  neck-yoke  ! "  And  his  own  son  knew  that 
the  proud-spirited  old  man  was  thinking  of  Her. — Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

CONSOLATION. 

**  Why  arc  yon  sad,  Beryl  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  her  head  slightly  as  these  words  were  spoken,  and  as  her  lisrome  fig- 
uro,  with  its  rounded  curves  and  beaatifal  flesh  tints,  stood  sharply  outlined,  clear  and 
perfect  as  a  cameo,  in  the  moonbeams  that  were  falling  in  a  silver  spray  through  the 
branches  of  the  linden  trees,  the  sight  was  indeeil  a  pretty  (me.  George  W.  Simpson 
looked  at  her  earnestly  a  moment,  and  saw  that  tears  were  welling  np  in  the  dusky  brown 
eyes,  and  sobs  that  could  not  bo  restrained  convulsing  the  girlish  form. 

*•  Why  should  I  not  be  sad  ?  "  she  said.  The  sweet  summer  is  dying.  There  are 
hollows  in  her  fair  cheeks ;  a  pathetic  droop  about  the  ripe  red  lips,  dark  shadows  be- 
neath the  lovely  eyes.  And  already  across  the  hazy  hills  autnmn  peers,  berry  stains  on 
her  bruwn,  slim  fingerf,  purple  vines  trailing  about  her,  %arlet  bndK,  and  goldon-rod  for 
the  coronal,  and  a  broken  reed  for  her  sceptre.  Already  the  hoUowii  are  brimmed  with 
amber  haze  and  the  hill-topx  crowned  with  blue  smoke.  The  sun  looks  languidly  through 
dream  clouds ;  a  yellow  leaf  falls  here  and  there,  and  some  prudent  birdn  fly  southward 
ere  yet  the  first  frost  makes  the  fruit  ruddy  and  ri|>ens  the  hazel-nuts  in  the  hedges,  ern 
yet  the  sumac  catches  some  blood  drops  from  the  heart  wound  of  fainting  summer,  and 
the  aster  looks  with  blue  and  wistful  eyes  from  the  woodland  path. 

•'  It  is  indeed  a  time  fraught  with  suggestions  that  are  mournful,"  said  Oeorge,  "  but 
surely  there  is  one  gleam  of  hope,  one  little  ray  of  golden  Hnnshine  amid  all  the  nii^t  and 
clouds '' — and,  bending  over  the  girl  in  a  loving  fashion,  he  whispered  a  word  in  her  ear. 

A  smile  chased  away  the  despondent  look,  and  the  tears  that  dimmed  starry  eyes  were 
quickly  dashinl  away.  Putting  her  arms  around  (George's  neck,  Beryl  murmured  softly 
and  with  a  look  uf  i>erfect  trust :  **  You  are  right,  sweetheart,  I  had  forgotten  the  oys- 
ters.'*—CA/coflfo  Tribune. 

Descriptions  Should  be  Specific— Says  Lord 
Karnes  :  "  Objects  ought  to  be  painted  so  accurately  as  to 
form  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  distinct  and  lively  images. 
Every  useless  circumstance  ought  indeed  to  be  suppressed, 
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because  every  siicli  eircmngtance  loads  the  narration ;  but 
if  a  circurnstaiice  be  necessary,  liowever  slight,  it  cannot 

be  described  too  minutely Shakspcre  says,  *  Yon 

may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  by  fanning  in 
his  face  with  &j>eacocl-'«  featlier.'  The  peacock's  feather, 
not  to  mention  the  beanty  of  the  object,  completes  the 
image :  an  accurate  image  canTiot  be  formed  of  that  fanci- 
ful operation  without  conceiving  a  particular  feather;  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  when  this  is  neglected  in  the  description." 
The  economy  of  the  recipient's  mental  energy,  into  which  are 
thnB  resolvable  tlie  several  eausea  of  the  strength  of  Saxon  Eng- 
lish, may  eiiually  bo  traced  in  the  snperiority  of  specific  over 
generic  words.  That  conerete  terms  produce  more  vivid  impres- 
sions than  abstract  onus,  sd<1  should,  when  possible,  be  used  in- 
stead, is  a  thorough  maxim  of  com]K)sitioii.  As  I>r.  Gampliell 
sajB,  "  The  more  general  the  terms  are,  the  picture  is  the  fainter ; 
the  more  special  they  are,  the  brighter. "  We  should  avoid  such 
a  sentence  as : 


And  in  place  of  it  we  should  write  : 

In  proporKon  u>  mpn  drUithl  In  ImltlM,  bullflghU,  Hid  oombiU  of  gtidllUn.  will 

This  suijerioiity  of  specific  expressions  is  clearly  due  to  a  saving 
of  the  efi'ort  reiiuired  to  translate  words  into  thoughts.  Aa  we  do 
not  tliink  in  gent'mls  but  in  particulars— as,  whenever  anv  class  of 
things  is  referred  lo,  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  by  calling  to 
mind  individual  memtiers  of  it — it  follows  that  when  an  abstract 
word  is  used,  the  hearer  or  reader  lias  to  choose  from  his  stock  of 
images,  one  or  more,  by  which  he  may  figure  to  himself  the  genus 
mentioned.  In  doing  this,  some  delay  must  arise— some  force  be 
exi>euded ;  anil  if,  by  employing  a  specific  term,  an  appropriate 
image  can  be  at  imee  suggested,  an  economy  is  achieved,  and  a 
more  vivid  impression  produced. — Hebseki  Spksceb. 

"I  have  coveted  no  map's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel;  nay,  ye 
yoDTBclves  know  that  these  hands  have  niiiiistcred  to  my  necessi- 
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ties  and  to  them  that  were  with  me." — Acts  xx.,  33,  34.  Had  he 
said  my  hands,  the  sentence  would  liave  h)st  nothing,  either  in 
meaning  or  perspicuity,  but  very  much  in  vivacity. — Campbell. 

Aristotle  has  remarked  "  that  uneducated  men  have  more  i)owcr 
of  persuasion  among  the  ignomnt  than  the  educated  have  ;  be- 
cause the  latter  are  apt  to  speak  of  matters  of  common  knowledge 
and  of  a  geneitJ  character,  while  the  former  speak  from  their  own 
knowledge,  and  say  the  things  that  are  close  to  their  hearei-s." 
(Bhet.  II.  xxii.,  3.)  But  the  example  of  such  men  as  Luther  and 
Latimer  shows  that  the  learned  can  acquire  the  power  of  Bpeakiug 
of  familiar  things  in  the  plain  style. — Hera'ey. 

The  Use  of  Proper  Names. — Ilenee  dates,  and 
the  names  of  persons  and  places,  give  exactness  and  reality 
to  the  narration. 

Every  one  is  sensible,  for  instance,  that  the  most  humorous  or 
entertaining  story  loseth  egregiously  when  the  relator  cannot  or 
will  not  name  the  persons  concerned  in  it.  No  doubt  the  naming 
of  them  lias  the  greatest  effect  on  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them,  either  personally  or  by  character,  but  it  hath  some  effect 
even  on  those  who  never  heard  of  them  before.  It  must  be 
an  extraordinary  tale  indeed  which  we  can  bear  for  any  time  to 
hear  if  the  narrator  proceeds  in  this  languid  strain  :  A  certain  per- 
son who  shall  be  nameless  on  a  certain  occasion  said  .so  and  ftOy  to 
which  a  certain  other  person  in  the  company  who  shall  likewise 
be  nameless  made  answer.  Nav,  so  dull  doth  a  narrative  commonlv 
appear  wherein  anonymous  individuals  only  are  concerned,  that 
we  choose  to  give  feigned  names  to  the  persons  rather  than  none 
at  all. — Campbell. 

Caution  should  be  exercised,  however,  in  naming  per- 
sons whom  a  narrative  reflects  upon.  Unless  there  is  good 
reason  to  tell  of  another  what  that  other  w^ould  regret  to 
have  told,  the  narrative  approaches  libel,  and  the  narrator 
appears  at  best  as  a  gossip. 

Wendell  Phillips  was  formerly  severely  censured  for  personal 
criticism  and  condemnation  in  his  speeches.     He  replied :  **  If  I 
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denounce  what  seems  to  be  moral  cowardice  in  the  abatraot,  evaij- 
IxMly  yawns  and  agrees.  If  I  saj  I  mean  Edward  Everett,  whom 
everybody  respects,  and  whose  political  example  seems  to  me  per- 
nicioOB,  everybody  may  be  shocked,  but  tbey  fall  to  thinking." 

The  point  of  satire  lies  in  its  individuality.  Its  victims  must 
have  a  local  habitation  and  n  name.  Sly  allusion,  Heuu-^quivoc&l 
expresxion,  aod  ])ointpd  insinuation,  too  well  defined  to  leave  its 
personal  application  doubtful,  therefore,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
diction  of  journalistic  articles  relating  to  social  life,  while  in  poli- 
tical warfare  the  boldest  libels,  the  most  undisgaised  grossnesa  of 
abuse,  alone  siiit  the  lalato  of  heated  partiaanahip.  Hence  the 
dialect  of  pei-sonal  vituperation,  the  rhetoric  of  malice  in  all  its 
modifications,  the  art  of  daniDiag  nith  faint  praise,  the  sneer  of 
contemptuous  irony,  the  billtii^gate  of  vulgar  bate,  all  these  have 
been  sedulously  cultivated,  and,  combined  with  a  certain  flippaney 
of  expression  and  ready  command  of  a  tolerably  extensive  vocabu- 
laiy,  they  are  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  sharp,  shallow, 
unprincipled  journalist,  who  is  content  with  the  fame  and  the  pelf 
which  the  uascnipulons  use  of  such  accomplishments  can  hardly 
tail  to  secure. — Mabbh. 

Avoid  Superlatives. — "'Writers  of  inferior  rank 
are  coiitiiinHlly  upon  the  stretch  to  enliven  and  enforce 
their  subject  hy  exaggeration  and  Kn|ierlative9.  This,  uii- 
hickily,  has  an  cffei-t  eiintrnry  to  what  is  intended ;  the 
reader,  disgnsted  with  language  that  i-welts  above  the  anb- 
ject,  ifl  led  by  contrast  to  think  more  meanly  of  the  subject 
than  it  may  possiljly  deserve.  A  man  of  prudence,  besides, 
will  be  no  less  careful  to  husband  liis  strength  in  writing 
than  in  walking:  a  writer  too  liberal  of  superlatives  ex- 
hausts his  whole  stock  upon  ordinary  incidents,  and  re- 
serves no  share  to  express,  with  greater  energj',  matters 
of  importance," — Xamks. 

Very.—"  This  veiy  small  word  is  very  often  used  in  the  English 
language  when  a  sentence  would  be  very  much  stronger  and  the 
meaning  very  much  more  forcible  without  it.    If  a  man  has  not 
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much  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head,  it  is  not  enough  for  people  to  say 
simply  that  he  is  bald,  but  he  is  very  bald.  A  man  is  not  stingy, 
but  he  is  very  stingy,  when  the  one  good  strong  word  *  stingy  * 
would  put  the  whole  ix>int  forcibly.  A  doctor  of  divinity  is  not 
learned,  but  very  learned ;  a  doctor  of  medicine  is  not  crotchety, 
he  is  very  crotchety ;  while  a  lawyer  is  not  cunning,  but  very  cun- 
ning. In  the  same  way,  a  young  lady  is  not  handsome,  but  veiy 
handsome.  The  qualifier  has  become  so  common  that  it  is  weak- 
ening to  the  word  it  is  joined  to.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
vei*y  is  used  to  intensify  human  speech,  a  single,  bold  word  with- 
out the  very  would  hit  the  meaning  like  a  hammer,  and  drive  it 
home  with  a  directness  unknown  to  clogged  and  hampered  expres- 
sion. 

**  *  Very*  seems  to  be  a  word  designed  by  pro\ddence  for  young 
ladies  to  express  their  feelings  with.  This  portion  of  the  com- 
munity probably  could  not  get  on  without  their  adverb,  but  the 
English  of  the  rest  of  the  race  would  be  strengthened  if  the  little 
qualifier  were  relegated  almost  wholly  to  the  fair  class  to  whom  it 
belongs.  It  creeps  into  our  literature  as  insidiouuly  as  the  measles 
into  a  family  of  fifteen,  and,  once  there,  it  stays  like  an  office- 
seeker.  It  breaks  out  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  high-toned 
and  *  cultivated  *  writing.  A  newspaper,  which  is  authority  on  the 
art  of  literary  composition,  prints,  for  instance,  a  thrilling  descrip- 
tion of  a  brilliant  party.  Every  lady  present  was  very  much  this 
or  that.  Mrs.  Blank,  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Dash,  wore  a  very  handsome  green  satin  di'ess,  and  had  a  veiy 
handsome  silver  comb  in  her  back  hair.  Mrs.  General  Dash  wore 
an  exceedingly  becoming  dress,  which  was  very  elaborately  made. 
Two  young  ladies,  wliose  dresses  were  exceedingly  becoming  and 
very  graceful,  were  accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  had  a  very 
light  moustache.  Everybody  was  either  *  very,*  or  *  exceedingly,* 
or  *  most  highly  *  something.     The  air  bristled  with  superlatives. 

* '  It  combines  instruction  with  amusement  to  count  the  *  veries ' 
in  a  column  of  newHpa])er  advertisements.  A  *  general  housework  * 
applicant  is  not  content  with  being  a  respectable  woman  and  a 
good  cook.  She  is  a  veiy  respectable  woman  and  a  very  good  cook. 
It  is  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  said  of  a  woman  that  she  is 
a  superior  waitress.     Superior  itself  means  better  than  good,  but 
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this  uncommon  wtdtresn  tacks  on  the  word  '  rerj,'  too,  and  thos 
becomes  very  better  than  good. 

"  The  cliiuBj:  of  verini'as  is  reached,  however,  by  a  girl.  She  is 
'a  veiy  competeat  cook,  uuderetauds  waiting  at  table  in  a  vei7 
efficient  manner,  and  in  in  all  resi>ect3  very  first-clasa.'  '  In  all  re- 
spects very  first-class  qualifications' ia  good.  It  is  onlj  equalled 
hj  the  joong  man  who  was  a  very  itedect  horseman  and  rode  a  verj 
black  horse.  A  fine  example,  too,  of  the  redundant  '  verj '  is  the 
replj  of  the  old  tar  who  was  blown  overboard  at  Trafalgar,  and 
rescued  with  much  difficulty,  and  who,  long  aftei'ward,  being 
asked  b;  a  nymiiathetic  ladj  how  he  felt  on  that  c 
Bwered  :   '  Viet,  ma'am,  very  wet.'  "—Cinciiinali  Cnmi 


■^  Mm.  B».--tnE.  •'  Whoop  hfr  Dp '. " 


danui<l:  "Ota 


L  nlckrl,  u>  thr  tnvvlleH  on  Ihp  trmio.  And  lh»  l*d  » 
ie  klim-.  nin>«-n|CHr  wyrth  iinio  him  :  "  Whnii™  im  n 
the  lid  ulrl:  "Tvcil)',  when  1  wuM  ncll  mj  nppU'i  < 
oKslnM  me.  and  entrmlnl  m«  runghly.  and  b)*>«<t  my 


the  officer  clapj)eil  the   "come  alongb"    onto  hini,  and  run  hiiu  i: 
when  he  wouM  not. 

An<l  the  messenger  vrrolc  in  hi«  book  :   ''  I)enj>oti3m  Uiimohkeil ! 
the  Iron  Hand  of  Might !     The  UiKht  of  Free   SfHjech   Trampled   I 
People  to  Assemble  and  Discuss  Ignored  and  Oiitrajjed  '* 

Then  it  was  po  that  he  met  a  boy  who  had  trod  ui>on  a  nail  in  the 
lad  was  weeping  and  swearing. 

And  tbc  measenger  smiled  and  entered  upon  his  chronicles  :  '*■  Hea 
The  Bleeding  and  tfaogled  Body  of  the  Victim  Conveyed  to  his  Honi 

Then  he  pursued  his  journey  and  saw  a  West  Hill  man  at  w( 
him :  **  Friend,  what  doesi  thou  ?  '* 

And  the  man  said :  ''  Lo,  thon  seest ;  I  am  taking  down  this  < 
many  years  and  a  few  daughters  have  rendered  wcll-niKh  umjIcss.'* 

And  the  Icing^s  messenger  sighed  and  wrote  the  heiid-lincs  in  his 
*'  The  Iconoclasm  of  Progress  !     Another  Old  Landmark  Oone  I  " 

Then  it  was  so  that  ho  saw  yet  another  man  who  was  bivy,  and  v 
man  was  patching  a  ba*!  place  in  the  roof  of  his  barn  with  new 
**  Hammer  and  Hatchet  I  New  Buildings  Going  np  on  North  Hi 
Mock  the  Clouds,  and  Stately  Doqaet  that  Kiss  the  Stars ! '' 

And  he  closed  the  book  of  reconi  and  was  merry,  and  he  humpe< 
the  office  and  commanded  that  they  should  place  before  him  five  bu 
and  a  barrel  of  ink. 

And  the  king  was  astonished,  and  said  unto  the  mcRsenger  :  *'  He 

And  the  messenger  made  obeisance  unto  the  king,  and  said  :  *'0h 
The  land  of  TAe  Hawk-jeye  is  bully.     Only  out  three  hours,  and  six 
four  wards  to  hear  from  I    Order  on  twenty  quires  extra,  and  send  w 

And  when  the  king  was  gone  out,  Frankicfelpt^  the  king's  mossc 
youngest  aenritor  of  the  king,  who  held  his  peace,  for  he  was  amazed 
come  so,  for  be  himself  had  been  out  all  morning,  and  had  returned  a 
barren. 

Bnt  the  king's  messenger,  while  he  looked  upon  the  young  man.  1* 
eye,  that  it  well-nigh  closed,  and  he  laid  hi<<  finger  upon  his  nose,  ani 
young  man  :  '*  Sonnie,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thou  ha'it  much  to  Icam  ;  i 
the  way  the  old  thing  works.'* 
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duce  a  distinct  impression,  the  two  words  together  merely 
forming  a  soit  of  [)oetical  ciiciiiii locution  for  the  noun 
alone.  Such  epithets  pad  ont  tlie  narrative  withont 
strengthening  it,  and  are  often  ridiculous. 

Thus  a  New  Hampshire  editor  speaks  of  a  "  new  bread  wagoD, 
painted  in  the  hi);heHt  style  of  decorative  art,  bearing  upon  its  side 
in  golden  letters  ttie  talismaaic  word  Biddle,  and  drawn  bj  a  coal- 
black  steed,  clad  in  a  ueat  fitting  and  ornamental  Imraeas,  to 
which  were  added  broad  white  reiun,  nkiltully  handled  hy  a  good- 
looking  driver." 

Manv  writers  of  that  kind  abound  so  in  epithets,  as  if  jioetTj 
coDHiHted  entirely  in  high-Honnding  worda.  Take  the  following 
instance : 


Vhea  bl><^k'bn>w«l  Night  hrr . 

And  wnpt  In  ■olcmii  ifUxim  1 

h.r«i.le,k,: 

ITien  nwihlnK  81mi  her  ni>iUc 

'  ae<r>  hid  •has. 

ly-nkotnlthwiKhWiidniai... 

bUtn/nt, 

Here  every  sulratantive  is  taitlifnlly  attended  by  some  tumid 
epithet ;  like  yo»ing  master,  who  cannot  walk  abroad  without  hav- 
ing a  laced  liverj'-man  at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reoding  withont 
taste,  an  emphasis  in  laid  ou  even-  word ;  and  in  singing  with- 
out taste,  every  note  is  (Ti'oced.  Such  redundancy  of  epithets,  in- 
stead of  pleaMing,  prodneo  satiety  and  disgust. — Eames. 

A  principal  device  in  the  fabrication  of  tlio  mock-eloquent  style 
is  to  nmltiply  e]iitlicls — dry  epithets,  laid  on  the  ontside,  and  into 
whir.-h  none  of  Ihn  vitality  of  llie  sentiment  is  found  to  circulate. 
You  may  lake  a  gi'oat  number  of  tl)<'  words  out  of  each  X'oS'^i  "^'^ 
find  tliat  tlii3  Hi-nsp  is  ueitlier  more  nor  less  for  your  having  cleared 
the  comiiosition  of  these  epithets  of  chulk  of  various  colora,  with 
which  the  tome  thoughis  liad  submitted  to  l>o  rubbed  over  in  order 
to  be  made  fine. — Fosteb. 
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The  unthinking  use  of  epithets  leads  to  ridiculous  in- 
consistencies.    Thus : 

I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  not  wi^ully  committed  the  least 
mistake,  — Swirr. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when /out  with  atains. 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  daeoending  rains. — ^Addison. 

I  mention,  as  in  oourteny  bound,  an  account  of  this  construction  which  has  been  sent 
me  by  a  correspondent  anxious  to  vindicate  Shakspere  from  having  used  a  modem  vul- 
garism.— Alfobd. 

Shakspere's  having  used  a  modem  vulgarism  is  about  equal  to 
Jeffrey's  remark  in  his  Essai/s:  *'It  is  well  known  that  the  an- 
cients have  stolen  most  of  our  bright  thoughts." — Moon. 

Now  it  is  undeniable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
write  poetry  and  htorics  never  f^aw  an  aspen  leaf  or  heard  the  noten  of  a  nightingale,  to 
recognize  either  of  them.  Yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  challenge  any  one  to  find  anywhere  in 
their  poetry  ur  prose  that  when  their  heroine  was  frightened  she  did  not  tremble  like  an 
aspen  leaf ;  or  when  she  lifted  np  her  voice  in  song  that  she  did  not  sing  as  sweetly  as  a 
nightingale.  It  is  also  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  human  corpse  that  is  properly  buried  is 
ever  eaten  by  worms,  and  yet  with  what  ill-concealed  driight  they  always  remind  us  that 
we  shall  be  food  for  those  detestiible  animals,  and  how  pleased  they  are  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  man  hiniHelf  being  but  a  worm  of  the  dust.  You  will  also  notice  in  the  writ- 
ings of  thefie  iiersons  that  though  they  are  always  climbing  the  mount  of  Parnassus  or  at- 
tempting to  scale  its  height'4,  yet  that  they  deem  fame  to  be  but  an  empty  bubble  or  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  They  love  to  study  the  book  of  nature,  and  hoite  with  them 
often  soars  exultant,  and  Bnb<«cquently  folds  her  wings.  Their  3routh  build  many  air- 
castles  and  poise  the  cup  of  happinem  to  their  lips:  a  certain  number  of  summers  or 
springs  always  pass  over  their  heads  (which  gave  rise  to  a  joke  referring  to  the  springs  in 
lailles*  hoops),  after  which  time  they  fall  a  prey  to  Cnpid^s  arrows,  and  arc  bound  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  Their  children  perish  like  blossoms,  while  their  old  men  are 
cut  down  by  time's  scythe.  They  H|ieak  of  thoite  bom  as  l>eing  ushered  into  existence,  and 
of  those  w^ho  die  as  being  launched  into  eternity.  Their  travellers  always  wond  their  way 
instead  of  going.  Their  ships,  before  embarking  on  the  raging  main,  invariably  weigh 
anchor  and  then  walk  the  waterH  like  a  thing  of  life.  Their  cannon  are  loud-mouthed. 
Their  streams,  when  froien,  arc  bound  by  winter's  icy  chain.  The  twelve  o'clock  bell  Is 
the  iron  tongue  of  midnight  Thoir  ilancers  are  votaries  of  Teri>sichoro  who  trip  the  light 
fantastic  toe.  They  frequently  refer  also  to  beetling  crags,  natal  days,  groen-eyed  jeal- 
ousy, bitter  team,  the  king  of  day,  the  silver  moon,  forlorn  hope^,  adamantine  souls, 
bowers  of  case,  the  pangs  of  poverty,  time's  effacing  fingers,  laughing  sunbeams,  false 
caitiffs,  the  fleeting  breath,  and  to  skeletons  in  the  closet. 

In  descriptions  of  natural  scenes  you  will  notice  a  prevalence  of  such  things  as  blos- 
soming meadows,  rippling  streams,  babbling  brooks,  blue  skies,  smiling  sunlight,  green 
vttrdure,  cool  retreats,  umbrageous  shadows,  feathered  songsters  and  melodious  warblers. 

You  will  notice  that  pretty  girls  are  as  beautiful  as  houris,  with  the  form  of  Hebe, 
with  roey  cheeks,  pearly  teeth,  laughing  eyes,  dimpled  chins,  alabaster  brows,  and  cherry 
or  ruby  or  coral  lips.    Certainly  there  ii  no  womanly  beauty  that  has  not  been  deacribetl 
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(maulne  Uiat  Ihi'y  are  ekk  or  InilUpowd  to  play) Wikhu. 

Omit  Irresistible  Inferences.— A  story  before 
UB,  in  telling  of  the  call  of  tlie  lieroine  at  a  Fifth  Avenue 
tnatision,  states  tiiat  uliea  the  carriage  stopped  she  de- 
scended, shut  the  carriage-door  hehiiul  iier,  monnted  the 
steps,  rang  tlie  bell,  waited  till  the  door  was  opened,  gave 
lier  card  to  tlie  servant  that  appeared,  and  entered  the 
hall.  A  few  of  these  details  might  Eafely  Lave  been  left 
to  tlie  imagination. 

We  have  received  a  story  entitled  "  A  Dark  Deed,"  which  ia  re- 
epectfiilly  decliaed.  The  firat  cha])ter  ojiens  with,  "It  is  mid- 
.  night."  This  is  all  right.  It  ia  often  midnight — at  least  seven 
tiniPR  a  week ;  but  the  author  forgot  to  add,  "  and  silence  brooded 
over  the  city."  This  is  a  fatal  oversight.  BUence  always  broods 
over  A  city  when  it  is  midnight  ia  works  i)f  fiction— although  no- 
wliere  else.  Wc  can't  print  a  story  in  which  silence  doesn't  brood 
at  midnight. — Nori-isloan  Hei-ald. 

A  reiwrter  of  the  Ift^'ihl  was  aasinned  la.st  night  to  "write 
something  about  the  weather — something  about  the  heat— some- 
thing about  the  soarlct  ra»<h  and  the  dog-days,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing."  What  he  evolved  from  tlia  inmost  recesses  of  his  heat- 
oppressed  briiin  is  hero  presented  in  a  revised  form  with  due  apolo- 
gies for  its  jii'oduotion. 

"It  was  a  timely  topic " 


"All  day  long  the  hot  snn  ponred  down  its  scorching 
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[Nothinir  bat  a  preMore  of  bcuineMi  if  aooonntable  for  the  appearance  of  this  la^t 
sentence.  Of  conne  "^^allday  long**  the  ''hot"  min  had  "poured  down**  its  scorch- 
ing "  rays  I  **  The  sun  don*t  shine  in  the  night  time;  there  is  no  cold  sun  ;  if  the  sun 
was  *'hoi**  it*s  only  natural  to  suppose  that  its  rays  were  ''scorching.**  and  if  tlic 
"soorching  rays**  had  poured  up  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  article  !  The 
old  glittering  generalities !— The  Editor.] 


''While  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  day  was  the  hottest 
known  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant " 

[Of  course  It  is  "  hardly  probable ;  **  the  day  of  the  Chicago  Are  was  infinitely  hotter. 
Besides,  the  reporter  was  not  hero  when  the  oldetit  inhabitant  arrived,  or  he  wouIdn*t 
now  be  reporting  for  a  daily  paper ;  and  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  **  as  a  general  thing  is 
only  fit  anyway  to  attend  funerals,  sit  on  coroner's  juries,  and  swap  lies  with  the  next 
oldest  inhabitant.^The  Editor.] 

"  Eveiy  one  was  fully  convinced  that  the  dog  days  had  at  last 
arrived ** 

[Of  course  they  were,  when  all  know  that  dog  days  begin  July  S5th  and  last  until 
September  8d,  and  sometimes  a  week  longer. — The  Editor.] 

*'  The  scarlet  rash,  that  dread  scourge  of  the  full-blooded  per- 
son  " 

[The  rest  of  that  sentence  betrayed  so  great  familiarity  with  the  condition  of  the 
bodies  of  the  sweltering  public  that  it  was  manifMtly  absurd.  The  reporter  himself  may 
hare  the  scarlet  rash  or  the  crimson  lake  eruption— that*s  nobody*s  business  but  his  own, 
and  of  no  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.— The  Editor.] 

**  The  beer  saloons  and  soda  fountains  were  liberally  patronized 
by  the  thirsty  populace— 


» 


[Populaces  not  thirsty  are  not  expected  to  patronise  any  fluid-vending  estebllKhment. 
Moreover,  the  Heraid  Ia  not  a  free  advertiring  agent  of  any  slop  bhop. — The  Editor.] 

''And  the  exhausted  toiler  sank  to  restless  sleep  breathing  a 
prayer  that  the  morning  would  bring  relief." 

[It  will  perhaps  be  surmised  from  the  above  that  the  exhausted  toiler  was  the  re* 
porter,  and  that  he  sank  to  restless  sleep  and  sent  down  his  "  copy  **  afterward.  But  he 
didn't.  He  finished  his  writing  before  he  went  home  and  before  the  cooling  rain  fell  on 
tiie  parched  earth.  He  had  no  rigbt  nor  reason  to  my  that  the  "  exhausted  toiler  **  sank 
to  *'  restless  sleep.**  An  "  exhausted  **  toiler  will  rieep  a  restless  sleep  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  can*t  do  otherwise.  And  the  stetement  that  he  prayed  for  relief  on  the  morrow 
Is  supoHnoos  because  all  the  prayers  in  the  nation  wouldn't  change  the  what-i»-to-be,  and 
praying  against  fate,  even  with  Vennor  on  one's  side,  is  foolish  u.«ele8fincfis. — The  Editor.] 

"  The  temperature  yesterday,  as  observed  by  Manasse,  optician, 
88  Madison  Street,  was  as  follows:  8  a.m.,  80;  9  a.m.,  82;  10 
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>;  12  M.,8G;  1  p.m.,  88;  3  p.k.,89;  3  p.k.. 


Above  AM,  Preserve  Unity. — Let  jour etor;  be  not 
only  about  goiiiethiiig,  but  about  some  one  thing. 

It  in  one  of  tlip  chdrms  of  "  Robinson  Crusoo  "  that  all  the  inci- 
dents Bi'c  groux>cil  aliout  a  single  hero.  In  Buuvan'ri  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  half  tlie  interest  that  has  been  so  unflogginglj  main- 
tained through  the  first  i>art  evaporates  when  the  adventures  per- 
tain to  a  conii>anv  instead  of  a  single  individual.  The  diacoveiy 
of  America  in  a  familiar  Rtorj  so  far  aa  Cohimbns  remaiua  the  cen- 
tral figure,  but  when  the  interest  is  diverted  from  one  to  another 
of  a  dozen  explorers,  it  soon  diminishes,  and  fixes  nothing  in  the 


A  iketch  in  Harper's  Weekh/  begins  thns ; 

The  boJj  of  SleiThpn  Oimril  Ilea  in  m  ■«n»pt«iiiii  in  thn  vsitlbule  of  ths  nain  coUeR* 

Imagination  in  Narration.— Tlie  truth  of  fiction 
is  as  real  as  tlie  tratli  of  fact.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in 
wliifh  fiction  is  truer  tlian  fat't ;  for  wliile  fact  deals 
largely  with  marvels,  with  tho  unusual  an<l  the  ahuoniial, 
especially  with  the  unexpected,  fiction  is  powerless  except 
as  it  deals  with  such  events  and  consequences  as  appear 
piiibable.  The  Dime  Novel  finds  readers  only  among 
those  too  inexperienced  and  ignorant  to  detect  the  im- 
probabilities that  abound  (see  (Mige  210).  The  fictions 
that  live,  live  becaut;e  their  truth  to  nature  is  confirmed 
by  the  general  e.xjierience  of  mankind. 

I  can  well  s^pathize  with  the  contempt  mingled  with  indig- 


was  any  such  riiiK-   (  ^^''  ^/^-  HT.,  0. ) — AVhately. 

Facts  Supplemented  by  the  Im 

Wlieii  the  facts  given  are  tlioronglilv  a| 
made  real  in  tlie  mind,  tliev  clotlie  the 
imagination  with  incidents  not  recorded,  hi 
ceived  in  proportion  as  the  imagination  i 
incidents  may  therefore  he  used  to  supple 
facts,  and  in  much  narration  are  essential 
sentation. 

It  is  imagination  that  gives  vivid  comparisons  li 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  on  a  i)i(H'e  c 
bling  a  capital  A.  The  Englisli  were  at  the  aunc 
the  feet,  and  the  battle  was  decided  about  the  cei 

The  main  question  as  to  a  novel  is — Did  it  a 
surprised  at  dinner  coming  so  soon?  Did  you  mi 
ten,  and  twelve  for  eleven  ?  Were  you  too  late  tc 
you  sit  up  beyond  the  usual  hour?  If  a  novel 
effects,  it  is  good  ;  if  it  does  not — storv,  languaj 
itself  cannot  save  it.  It  is  only  meant  to  please 
that,  or  it  does  nothing. — Sydney  SMrrn. 

A  Teacher's  Experience. — Some  ton  vears  a 
teacher  in  a  large  boarding  scliool.  Tli<»  boys  '\\ 
wealthv  but  uncultivivtiMl  f:i.i>iili«»«   wh.s  ^^^..f  fi^^i 
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It  seemed  neceasary  to  put  an  hour's  Bible  lesson  into  that  pe- 
riod, but  the  principal  of  the  si;hool  said  ho  had  tried  that  once, 
and  he  could  not  make  it  work.  The  boys  coiuplaincd  that  three 
hours  in  a  hot  little  country  church,  witli  two  dij  sermons,  a  melo- 
deon-Ied  choir,  cualuQiileHs  seats,  and  two  marks  if  they  whispered, 
was  religion  eoough  for  oue  diiy  ;  und  he  added  with  a  chuckle 
that  be  thought  the  bovs  were  about  i-ighl. 

There  arose,  then,  this  problem  :  how  to  interest  in  a  weekly 
Bible  lesson  boys  ot  no  proiious  religious  ti'ftining,  and  with  a 
prejudice  against  onything  ot  tbe  kind.  I  resolved  to  select  one 
Bible  slory  for  each  Suuday,  and  to  ti^U  it  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  enjoy  heariug  it,  and  want  to  hear  another.  So  I  mapped 
out  my  work,  and  first  made  mywlf  thoroughly  acquainted  vith 
the  story  as  told  in  the  Bible.  I  made  tables  ot  chronology,  pre- 
l>ared  luapn,  and  looked  np  all  the  marginal  rcterences.  Then  I 
got  all  the  helps  upon  which  I  cotdd  lay  hands,  \vo  or  three 
Bible  dictionarios,  Josephus,  the  best  commentarie.%  anything 
published  which  could  give  details.  Then,  when  I  liad  fairly  in 
hand  everything  I  could  find  whicli  was  authentic,  I  filled  in  from 
my  imagination.  I  said  to  myself,  this  story  is  not  for  scholars, 
but  for  rough  boys,  and  I  must  tell  it  so  as  to  make  ui>on  tlicni  the 
same  impression  that  tbe  oaimtive  makes  upon  me.  So  I  filled 
in  here,  I  eularged  tlicre.  I  dwelt  upon  details,  I  introduced  local 
comparisons,  I  made  use  of  the  boys'  own  experience,  and  FS|)e- 
cially  of  incidents  which  had  happened  at  the  school,  where  there 
was  any  opiK>rtunity  to  Arav  a  parallel ;  and,  in  short,  I  mode  the 
story  real  to  every  boy  there.  I  don't  believe  it  sounded  ortho- 
dox ;  but  it  held  tlie  boys,  liecause  it  was  in  syniimthy  with  their 
thought  oml  esjierience.  And  I  don't  mind  expressing  my  opinion 
that  if  we  are  to  contend  aucccssfully  with  the  flood  of  sensation- 
alism with  \s  hii'h  the  news-connlera  and  tbe  heads  of  our  l>ors  are 
teeming,  wo  must  offer  in  its  place  somelliiiig  else  besides  the 
Westminster  Catccliism  and  Bishop  Soulh's  sermons. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  tbe  only  un|mrclonfthle  fault  in  a  book 
is  to  lie  unreadable,  bii-atnc  if  it  14  unreadable  it  is  not  a  l>ook. 
80  I  would  BBv  Ibat  the  only  uni>ardouablo  fault  in  teaching  is  to 
bo  uninterostins? ;  for  teaching  which  does  not  interest  is  not 
teaching.     The  condition  ot  though t-quickeuiug  is  ^ympiithy. 


1.  Uonsult  cyc-loj)Ufdia.s  for  a  general  Wew  c 
for  literature. 

2.  Read   the  best   histories  for  the  subject 
general  history. 

3.  Read  monographs  for  details. 

4.  Make  copious  notes  from  works  read,  and 
dent,  patient  thought  to  understand  the  facts  in 

n.  Their  intrinsic  value. 
h.  Their  relative  importance, 
c.  The  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 
6.  Jot  down  ever^'  significant  fact  and  idea  th: 

II.  Composition. 

1.  Make  a  preliminary  sketch  or  outline  of  th 
ject  it  to  revision. 

2.  Make  a  complete  analysis,  and  revise  it. 

3.  Write  rapidly  and  continuously,  con  amore, 

4.  Subject  the  essay  to  careful  revision  as  to  : 

a.  Historical,  logical,  and  rhetoiical  qua! 

of  fact,  and  justness  of  philosophy. 

h.  Unity,  symmetry,  and  comi)letenes8  o: 

prehensive  and  concise, 
c.  Clearness,  force,  elegance,  and  adapt  a 
6.  Append  list  of  authorities  consulted,  and  gi 
citations. 


III.   CenArnl  ft^**- 


,i^^..^^>- 
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8,  A  good  essa?  is  worthy  of  being  well  read. 

i.  A  fall  sjDopeiB  spread  upon  the  blook-boord,  or,  better  still, 
famished  to  the  teacher  and  to  each  member  of  the  class,  would 
be  creditable  to  the  writ«r  and  gratflfol  to  his  listeaets. 

5.  Two  useful  maxims  are : 

a.  "Breadth    without    accuracj   and    accuracy  without 

breadth  are  almost  equal  evils." 

b.  "  We  underatand  the  diffuse, — we  remember  the  con> 

6.  Helpful  questions : 

a.  Who?  What?  Where?  When?  How?  Why? 

b.  (Of  events).  What  then  ? 

c.  Why  not? 

d.  What  of  it? 


METHOD  OF  BIOORAPHICAL  STUDY. 
I.  Sources. 

1.  Autobiography,  if  estant. 

2.  Diary,  journal,  letters. 

3.  Accounts  written  by  contemporaries. 

4.  Published  works. 
6.  Biograpliien. 

6.  General  hiatories. 

II.  Accessories. 

1.  Portraits, 

2.  Pictures  of  places. 

3.  Personal  lisit  to  scenes  associated  with  the  man. 
i.  Whatever  gives  vividness  to  our  conceptions. 

PBELIMIKAB7  ACCOUIIT  Or  HI8  AOZ. 

1.  AnoeHtiy. 

2.  Birth — a.  time  ;  b.  place. 

3.  Education—n.  home ;  b.  schools ;  c.  books  (all  formatiTe  ii 
fluences) ;  il.  nature  ;  «.  public  events  ;  /.  travel. 


i).  Estiiiiiito  of  charsictcr — 'i.  persoiuil  iii)i)e 
qualities  ;  c.  luoml  (qualities  ;  </.  inrtueiice  ou  i 
parisou  with  others. — Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan. 

TWO   INCIDKNTS   WELL-TOLD. 

Tbbt  wers  bo  Humort.— *' Last  nif^ht,"  said  Policema 
Street  Station,  **  I  was  walking  in  Broadway,  n«'ar  Bond  Street. 
My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  aome  four  hundred  pe* 
to  the  fitraw  hat  factory  of  Ball  it  Ray  at  654.  Everybody  was  y 
■tory  of  the  buildiai?.  I  looked  up,  and  there  I  haw  a  young  won 
nice  outside  the  second-story  window. 

"  '  Hullo  ! '  says  I. 

"  '  Fm  avrful  hungry,'  says  she. 

*^  Then  Khe  aaid  that  she  and  four  other  girls  were  locked  in. 
who  stood  directly  behind  me  kept  shouting :  '  I  hoar  it*8  a  fire. 
out!' 

'*  Then  the  young  woman  shouted  down  :  '  We  arc  all  lockc 
out:  and  whatever  shall  we  do?  When  they  closed  up  the  build. 
us  in,  and  we're  so  very  hungry.' 

*'  ^  If  so  be  as  they're  hungry,'  says  the  man  behind  me,  '  give 

**  The  girl  in  the  window  went  on  :  '  The  janitor  went  homo  \ 
o'clock.  He  cried  *'  All  ont !  "  and  then  locked  the  door  and  wcnl 
out,  and  we're  very  hungry.' 

"  *  If  so  be  as  they  can't  get  ont,'  says  the  man  behind  my  ear 
partment  and  get  a  hook  and  ladder.' 

**  I  learned  from  the  girls  that  one  of  the  pn^priotors  of  the 
Ball,  lived  at  117  East  One  Hundrwl  and  Twenty-eit;hth  Street. 
the  station  and  told  the  sergeant.     He  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Ball,  an 
comes  to  the  scene. 

*• '  Oh,  Mr.  Ball,  please  let  us  out,  'cause  we're  so  vory  hunery,' 

"  Mr.  Ball  said  he  hadn't  any  key,  and  he  didn't  know  where 
small  boy  appeared  who  said  he  knew  the  janitor,  and  would  fotc 
and  thp  criria  wo.—  «~*  -■-•-      •— ■ 
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PlIHIK  UID  Box.— "Com 


lov  wben  we  mn.    Thb  1«  Uw  Dowcry,  ukd 

in  aid.     He  wa>  hsbU;  end  wuiuIt  dmiBd, 
1  ttut  play  In  lleegrvolr  Squitre  un  ■  nioiiui 


RinptbiUjircryt.rAii 
taiQfKl'Dtu'iiNy  Inihol 
w»y.- 

Tha  tiiird  iimkcT  | 


Id  ft  couitig  vclvc,  end  cedflbt  tt 
.d  vlud  to  hands  the  mui  Had  buy  elDiiB  (mm  th 

I't.     Uc  I'iiuiMd  111]  (wber'a  bund  w[lh  iMlli  bUc 


T>H  llUlg  baj  »h  noc  •lurineil  at  tbs  DvertunM  of  the  min  who  hud  cune ,  nnr  illd  he 
■bowniij  idicn  o(  |ir»Otud"  tu  the  man  who  h*l  liiiirtMeii ;  he  wen  iiilent  only  on  gtt. 
tine  bl«  father  botna  They  ■tarlod  up  thi-  Biiwitj,  thr  hlh™  alajMirinii  frura  one  elile 
<i  tlie  welk  bi  tbs  uilier.  and  thr  llltle  li'lloa'  clinKinR  to  hia  han^l  ami  ancoura^ini  bim 


bI  bim  awy  tuirat^  h< 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

DESCRIPTION. 

dmUi  to  vmboily  Ibcni  ao  thJit  «mcb  at  ttaew  accidr nl^  maj  prodncu  Ith  full  effect,  uid 
n  embody  them  wkltlout  effort/'  Dt^iicripciDnK  of  this  kind,  wbde  tlicj'  con^rj  typical 
oaD»ptlo■l^  jc-t  reuiD  pvrrect  Indlildiinlltji.  They  ue  done  Uy  •  fe'ttrukn.  In  tlM 
fevenl  powlblc  wurda ;  but  euh  itieke  UUi,  eub  word  gaet  hume.— SBiiar. 

Allied  to  Narration. — Nearly  every  suggeetion that 
lias  been  made  ae  to  Narration  applies  also  to  DeBCription. 
Indeed  the  two  are  so  closely  allied  that  each  is  constantly 
trespassing  on  the  other,  so  tliat  it  is  seldom  easy  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  l)etween  them.  Tlie  basis  of  narration  is 
action,  progress;  that  of  description  is  rest,  abiding  char- 
acteristics. Hut  action  comes  from  rest,  and  ends  in  it ; 
progress  depends  npun  characteristics,  and  is  interesting 
in  proportion  as  it  develops  them. 

Three  Elements  enter  into  a  complete  description. 

ft.  Ciassificatioii :  the  class  to  which  the  object  belongs, 
and  the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  between  it 
and  otiier  objects  of  the  same  class. 

b.  Particular  Features:  Its  appearance,  form,  size, 
color,  etc;  its  locality  or  situation,  with  the  time  and 
circiunstance  under  which  yon  see  it ;  its  history  and 
changes ;  its  strncture,  with  a  description  of  its  parts  ;  its 
characteristic  features,  or  pohits  of  special  interest;  its 
habits  (if  it  be  an  animal) ;  its  kinds  or  varieties,  etc. 


every  object,  nor  will  they  ofteu  be  iiieiitione 
given.  Retleetions,  especially,  will  be  intiodi 
the  various  elements  of  the  description.  Bn 
have  in  mind  some  such  general  frame  upon  \ 
more  typical  features  of  the  object  to  be  descril 
from  Dalgleish  will  suggest  the  use  of  this  syn 

1.  A  Cx^CK. 

a.  An  instrament  for  meaanring  and  iudicaiing  time— conr, 
glaw,  etc. 

b.  The  dial,  divided  intO'hours  and  minuti^s — umaller  cLrcl» 
handH — works ;  wheels  moved  by  spring  or  weights — i>endului 
its  Qsie— kinds  ;  house  clock,  public  clo<;k,  watch,  etc. 

c.  Regularity— ezactnetis  of  indicatiun— use  in  regulating  oui 
of  punctuality. 

S.  The  Horse. 

a.  Hoofed  quadrupe<l :  contrast  with  Uon—non-ruminnting: 

b.  Found  in  a  wild  state  in  Tartary  and  Anu-rica — long  bod) 
adapted  for  nmning — durable  ho<>fM — silkcr.  mnnc  and  tail — ^kin 
mnooth  and  glosny — cutting  U-eth  in  front — grinders  bihind— 
which  the  bit  is  placed — gregarious  in  a  wild  state — feeds  on  g 
horse — riding  horse— racer— hunter,  etc. 

c.  To  man,  the  most  useful  of  the  animalM,  in  peace  or  ji  v 
etc. — qualities,  easily  domesticated,  docile  and  affectionate,  pa 
ageous. 

3.  The  Fills  of  Niagaba. 

a.  The  most  gigantic  known  waterfalls  in  the  world. 

b.  Situated  on  the  River  Niagara,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  am 
United  States  from  Canada— twenty-two  miles  from  Erie,  fourteei 
of  the  rapids  for  a  mile  above  the  falls — narrowing  of  the  chann 
feet  in  th«  fniu_'««-« »--»  '^    "        - 
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presEions,  instead  of  Eiiininarizing  those  of  others:  we  re- 
mcitibei-  listening  once  to  an  admirable  lecture  on  the 
Great  Pyramid,  all  our  dofight  in  which  was  suddenly 
dampened  when  the  Icotm-ei-  confessed  that  lie  had  never 
been  in  Eg*'pt.  llenco  preference  sliould  always  be  giveu 
to  what  one  has  not  only  eecii,  but  seen  with  ench  vivid 
impression  that  one's  own  feelings  will  enter  naturally  and 
prominently  into  the  description.  Better  describe  a  mud- 
puddle  whicli  one  has  looked  at  and  been  interested  in, 
than  the  Falls  of  Xiugara  at  second-hand. 


ae,  to  bo  sure,  it  is  often  well  to  write  about  imftginary 
journeys.  The  iiupil  inoy  describe  the  ride  he  would  take  ia 
going  from  his  Iioutc  to  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Liondun,  Pukin. 
So  ho  mnv  describe  an  iiuagiuury  animal  or  race  of  beings ;  tlie 
appcaiwicc  and  circuinstnncea  of  tho  members  of  liis  class  twenty 
years  hence  ;  a  imwiwetive  balloon-line  between  New  York  and  the 
Caiie  of  Good  Hope.  But  let  bim  use  sucli  material  only  for  prac- 
tice exercise-^.  When  it  lievomea  importaut  that  the  descriiJtion 
should  liavn  value  of  its  own,  as  a  description,  iierha|>s  the  first  re- 
quisite is  that  it  be  of  what  the  wiiter  has  actually  seen  and  been 
impressed  by. 

The  Personal  Element. — In  fact,  the  personal 
eloincnt  in  description  is  often  its  greatest  charm.  (See 
page  108.)  Tbe  i-oailer  should  have  iiis  sympathy  i-oused 
by  a  warm  individuality  hrcuthing  through  the  accumu- 
lated details.  Much  description  derives  its  greatest  chann 
not  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  receives  us  into  tbe  heart 
of  the  writer,  but  that  it  opens  to  ns  that  heart  in  some 
especial  mood,  as  of  sadness,  joy,  perplexity.  Even  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  take  an  additional  moaning  when 
they  are  invested  with  hninan  interest.  Tho  pro]>cr  study 
of  mankind  is  man  ;  and  the  writer  will  have  few  readers 
if  be  desi-iibes  with  sucli  analytical  precision  as  to  elimi- 
nate bis  own  personality. 


It.     Soiiietliiug  analogous  to  this  ofton  takes 
coptious.     It  \vill  often,  therefore,  have  a  bet 
obliquely  (if  I  may  so  speak),  hy  introducin*. 
nected  with  the  main  object  or  event,  and  aff 
absolutely  forming  a  part  of  it. — Whately. 


And  what  is  so  rare  aa  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  oome  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  trieti  the  earth  if  it  be  in  turn 

And  orer  it  softly  her  warm  car  layn. 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  raiinnur,  we  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  uf  mi^ht. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  to^ 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  iii  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalic 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  meai 

To  be  some  happy  cieature'H  luilace; 
The  little  bin!  sits  at  hi^  door  in  the  sun, 

A-tilt  on  a  blossimi  amon);  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  beinf;  o'crrun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  ant 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nc 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is  the  I 

Now  is  the  high- tide  of  the  year, 
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Tbe  brceic  come*  wbUpflrlnglD  oiir«kr. 


Tbat  till'  [ubln  b  pluunng  hiii  hous 

And  It  th«  hrCEU  kept  iha  good  dfwi 

For  otb<T  amim  we  ibould  not  lul 

Wo  cciulil  8ut»  II  b/  yoD  heiter't  ]< 


BverrChiEii;  !■  ujiWArd  n 


Candor  Essential.— The  perBonal  element  in  nar- 
ration is  not,  tiowei-er,  a  result  <)f  direct  effort.  The 
wi-iter  who  should  attempt  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest 
in  himiiclf  would  be  insufferable.  HiB  end  must  be  to  itt- 
prodnce  upon  others,  as  ucarly  as  possible,  the  impressions 
which  the  iibjo(;t  made  n]>ou  htm,  not  because  it  is  himself 
tbej  were  made  upon,  but  l>eL-ause  his  own  impressions 
are  the  onlv  criteria  by  which  iie  can  judge  what  would 
be  the  impression  made  upon  others.  Hence  it  is  an  un- 
pnrdouable  fault  iu  description  to  describe,  not  tlie  im- 
pression made  npon  you,  but  tJie  impression  you  think 
ought  to  luive  been  made  npon  yon.  (See  page  49.)  Tliis 
prodni'es  the  flattest  of  commonplace,  as  stupid  as  it  is 
insincere.     (Compare  page  141.) 

Mark  Tttniu'd  " lunocenta  Abroad  "  wM  popular,  not  because  it 
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burlesqued  the  impressions  of  travellers,  but  because  it  described 
them.  Giving  a  party  of  ordinary  people  of  rather  low  tastes,  and 
they  will  be  as  unappreciative  as  the  persons  here  told  about. 
There  are  men  who  really  might  remember  nothing  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  of  Europe,  except  that  the  billiard-table 
they  played  on  there  was  not  level.  Usually  they  don't  tell  of  it. 
But  Mark  Twain  does  tell  of  it  for  his  party,  and  thousands  who 
have  felt  exactly  the  same,  but  have  never  dared  to  own  it,  read 
this  book  with  a  chuckling  satisfaction  that  after  all  their  own  stu- 
pidity was  not  abnormal.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  that 
these  are  one's  impressions.  But  to  describe  them  with  brutal 
frankness  gives  them  at  least  the  value  of  genuineness,  which  would 
be  wholly  w^anting  if  in  their  place  the  book  were  padded  out  with 
the  impressions  suggested  as  the  proper  thing  by  the  guide-book. 

Note  Feelings,  as  well  as  Facts. — To  describe 

impressions  requires  more  than  candor.  Only  a  habit  of 
observing  and  defining  one's  feelings,  and  of  remembering 
jnst  what  they  were,  will  enable  one  to  reproduce  them  for 
others.  But  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  this  is  the 
value  of  it.  The  majority  of  beholders  probably  have 
more  or  less  consciously  somewhat  the  same  feelings 
which  they  are  unable  to  put  into  words,  but  which  will 
be  recalled  by  a  vivid  description.  To  idealize  these  feel- 
ings, so  that  they  shall  be  recognizable  by  the  reader  as 
his  own,  and  yet  as  broader  and  deeper  and  nobler,  is  the 
highest  attainment  of  description  :  it  is  poetry  itself. 

Description  of  Famiiar  Objects  most  Enjoy- 
able.— Tliere  is  this  marked  difference  between  narration 
and  description,  that  while  the  former  pleases  us  in  pro- 
portion as  the  incidents  are  novel  and  unexpected,  the 
latter  interests  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  familiar  with 
the  features  described.  The  criticisms  we  prefer  are  of  the 
books  we  have  read,  of  the  plays  we  have  seen,  of  the  art- 
galleries  we  have  visited.   The  newspaper  articles  we  select 
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are  those  that  tell  about  tlie  plaeea  wo  are  familiar  witli, 
the  celebration  wo  atteiidod,  the  accident  we  saw,  the  meet- 
ing we  took  part  in.  A  proitiiiieiit  feature  of  tho  modem 
newspaper  is  its  minute  description  of  the  life  of  people 
we  see  every  day, — the  oinuil>ns-driver,  tlie  pcarint- vendor, 
tlie  organ-grinder,  tlie  workmen  at  all  kinds  of  humble 
employments.  In  tlie  mind  as  in  the  eye,  tlie  nearest  ob- 
jects are  the  largest. 

Of  coui'se  there  are  things  better  worth  doscribiag  than  the  life 
of  B.n  organ -grinder ;  nor  can  the  patronizing  curioNJtj'  with  which 
such  an  account  is  read  be  coniparcil  with  the  feelings  innpired  hj 
Byron's  "  Tliundor-Htorm  in  the  Al|w,"  or  Goteriilge's  "  Hyiun  in 
the  Vale  of  (!liaiiiouni."  But  such  deHcriptions  require  a  Byron  or 
a  Coleridge,  and  it  in  the  great  mistake  in  descriptive  composition 
to  imitate  the  productions  of  sucli  minds  without  realising  any  of 
the  conditions  under  which  such  minds  wrote.  Byron  and  Cole- 
ridge put  their  feelingft  iuto  words,  but  they  first  hod  to  .have  the 
feelings.  We  cannot  command  Finch  feelingH,  but  wc  con  at  least 
follow  Buch  authors  in  candor,  giving  expression  to  our  own  genuine 
sensations,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  attenii>ting  nothing  licyond 
onr  exi>erience.  Better  get  an  organ -grinder's  conAdence  and  jot 
down  what  he  tells  us,  under  inspiration  of  no  higher  fechng  than 
curiosity,  than  jiufF  u{)  and  swell  and  burnt  in  ridiculous  attempt 
while  1>eing  a  frog  to  look  like  an  nx.  Our  aim  should  lie,  not  to 
be  great,  hut  to  be  genuine-  Tho  limitutions  of  the  former  ore  not 
self-imposed,  and  put  no  obligation  upon  vs.  If  we  fail  in  the  lat- 
ter, we  are  at  once  silly  and  culpable. 

Bo  Specific. — As  in  narration  (see  page  23.j),  gen- 
eral terms  slionld  be  avoided,  and  every  object  presented 
in  its  clearly  defined  indivithial  aspect. 

Everything,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as  marked 
and  (Kirticular  as  iiosHible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  tho  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  image.  A  bill,  a  river,  or  a  lako  rise  up  more 
conspicuous  lo  the  fancy  when  some  imrtioular  lake  or  river  or  liJU 
is  specified,  than  whoa  the  tenos  ore  Itit  genui'al,-<Bt«im. 
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Individnals  alone  having  a  real  existence,  the  terms  denoting 
them  (called  by  logicians  **  singular  terms")  will  of  course  make 
the  most  vivid  impression  on  the  mind,  and  exercise  most  the 
power  of  conception  ;  and  the  less  remote  any  term  is  from  these, 
i.e.,  the  more  specific  or  individual,  the  more  energy  it  will  possess 
in  comparison  with  such  as  are  more  general.  The  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  a  "  singular  term  "  may  be  compared  to  the 
distinct  view  taken  in  by  the  eye  of  any  object  (suppose  some  par- 
ticular man)  near  at  hand,  in  a  clear  light,  which  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features  of  the  individual ;  in  a  fainter  light  or  rather 
farther  oflf  we  i)erceive  that  the  object  is  a  man  ;  this  corresponds 
with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  of  the  si)ecie8 ;  yet  farther  oflf 
or  in  a  still  feebler  light  we  can  distinguish  merely  some  living 
object,  and  at  length  merely  some  object :  these  terms  denoting 
respectively  the  genera,  more  or  less  remote.  And  as  each  of  these 
views  conveys  as  far  as  it  goes  an  equally  correct  imi)res8ion  to 
the  mind,  ....  so  in  language  a  generic  term  may  be  as 
clearly  understood. — Whatelt. 

Fill  In  the  Picture.—"  In  a  description,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  of  anything  that  is  likely  to  act  on  the  feelings,  tliis 
effect  will  by  no  means  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  un- 
derstanding is  sufficiently  informed  ;  detail  and  expansion 
are  here  not  only  admissible  but  indispensable,  in  order 
that  the  mind  may  have  leisure  and  op])ortunity  to  form 
vivid  and  distinct  ideas.  For,  as  Quintilian  observes,  lie 
who  tells  us  that  a  city  was  sacked,  although  that  one  word 
implies  all  that  occurred,  will  ]>roduce  little  if  any  impres- 
sion on  the  feelings,  in  comparison  of  one  who  sets  before 
us  a  lively  description  of  the  various  lamentable  circum- 
stances. To  tell  the  whole,  he  adds,  is  by  no  means  to 
tell  everything.  Accordingly  it  may  be  observed  that 
though  evei-y  one  understands  what  is  meant  by  a  wound, 
there  are  some  who  cannot  hear  a  7ninut^  description  of 
one  without  fainting.  The  death  of  Patroclus  is  minutely 
related  by  Momer  for  the  interest  of  the  leader,  though 
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to  Achilles,  whose  feelings  would  be  sufficiently  excited 
by  the  bare  fact,  it  is  told  in  two  words,  ndTpoK\o<;  kci- 

TOi." W  H  ATELY. 

Heed  the  Perspective. — It  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  ])icture-rriaking  that  some  one  point  shall  be 
assumed  as  that  upon  which  the  eye  is  directed,  and  that 
the  size  and  prominence  of  every  object  drawn  shall  de- 
pend upon  its  relation  to  this  one  point.  So  in  word- 
painting,  there  must  be  an  aspect  of  the  scene  clearly  in 
mind  as  predominant,  and  other  details  must  be  selected 
and  dwelt  upon  just  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to- 
ward making  this  aspect  vivid. 

As  I  look  from  the  ^v'indow,  my  eye  rests  on  innumerable  objects 
— on  thousands  that  I  can  name.  It  is  manif^pt  that  simply  to 
enumerate  these  objects  would  produce  no  picture  whatever.  My 
first  thought  must  be,  How  does  this  scene  impress  me  ?  In  what 
aspect  do  I  want  another  to  view  it  ?  Then  I  must  select  such 
features  as  produce  this  impression,  ginng  them  i)rominence  in 
proportion  as  they  produce  it ;  and  must  ignore  not  only  such 
features  as  are  common  to  all  landscapes  and  have  here  no  8i)ecial 
significance,  but  such  as  are  peculiar  to  this  landscape,  but  l^elong 
to  another  aspect  of  it,  so  that  if  introduced  in  this  description 
they  would  distract  the  attention. 

Build  up  the  Picture  Steadiiy  and  Systemat- 
Icaily. — '"  You  will  find  this  a  good  gauge  or  criterion  of 
genius — wliethcr  it  progresses  and  evolves,  or  only  spins 
upon  itself.  Take  Dryden's  Achitophel  and  Zimri, — 
Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  ;  every  line  adds  to  or  mod- 
ifies the  character,  which  is  as  it  were  a  building  up  to  the 
very  last  vei'se  ;  whereas  in  Pope's  Timon,  etc.,  the  first 
two  or  three  couplets  contain  all  the  pith  of  the  character, 
and  the  twenty  or  thirty  lines  that  follow  are  so  much 
evidence  or  proof  of  overt  acts  of  jealousy  or  pride,  or 
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whatever  it  may  be  that  is  satirized.  In  like  manner 
compare  Charles  Lamb's  exqnisite  criticisms  of  Shakspere 
with  Uazlitt's  round  and  round  imitation  of  them." — Cole- 
ridge. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  this  building  np  is  afforded  bj 
Macaulay's  description  of  Boswell  (see  page  216). 

He  fii-st  makes  impressive  the  imi)ortance  of  his  subject.  In 
a  prominent  line  of  litemture,  Boswell  is  not  only  the  first,  but 
incomi^arablj  the  first.  From  the  start,  therefore,  the  reader  is 
assured  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  and  that  this 
thought  may  be  forcible,  no  other  idea  is  admitted  into  the  para- 
graph. 

Now  comes  the  first  of  a  series  of  paradoxes  :  this  greatest  of 
books  was  written  by  the  smallest  of  men.  Boswell  was  thor- 
oughly contemptible.  He  had  a  mean  and  feeble  intellect.  He 
was  a  bore,  a  laugliing-stock,  a  lick-spittle.  He  was  so  stupid  as 
to  exult  in  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  servile,  imper- 
tinent, shallow,  pedantic,  snobbish,  childishly  vain.  His  weak  and 
diseased  mind  made  him  conceitedly  ostentatious  of  what  every 
other  man  that  ever  lived  would  have  liidden. 

Two  pages  having  thus  been  devoted  to  Boswell's  character  as 
a  man,  and  that  impression  having  been  distinctly  fixed,  Macaulay 
considers  him  as  an  author.  Men  silly  in  i)rivate  life  have  written 
valuable  works,  but  they  did  so  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses.  Bos- 
welPs  book  is  valuable  })ecause  of  his  weaknesses.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  great  fool  he  would  never  have  been  a  great  writer.  It  is 
because  he  had  no  delicacy  or  shame  or  common-sense,  that  he  has 
surpassed  Tacitus,  and  even  Johnson  himself. 

This  second  paradox  haring  been  stated  and  impressed,  Macau- 
lay  specifies.  Logic,  eloquence,  \%dt,  taste,  all  that  most  writers 
rely  upon  for  fame,  ho  had  nothing  of.  His  ])ositive  qualifications 
were  only  two,  obseiTation  and  memory.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
sense  and  virtue  these  would  have  loft  him  a  commonplace  man  ; 
but  because  ho  was  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  coxcomb,  they  have 
made  him  immortal.  This  third  paradox  having  been  illustrated, 
we  come  to  a  fourth,  that  the  most  worthless  parts  of  his  book  are 
the  most  delightful.     Then  comes  a  fifth,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
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celebrity  of  the  book  is  the  degmUtioD  of  the  antlior.  In  flue, 
Te  have  a  man  wUoxe  weftkness  mode  him  great,  and  whose  great- 
ness made  him  contemptible. 
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thing  ho  knows  alresdy,  tmr  better  than  I  dn,  mjr  month  ii  Mxiled,  and  I  will  never  »p«*ak  * 
In  order  to  aBtonish  him  or  startle  him  I  may  have  tu  lie  to  him,  but  that  ii  better  thnn 
boring  him.  You  might  an  well  nit  down  and  tell  me  that  twice  two  ia  four,  as  to  tell  mo 
that  it  is  cold.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  George  Washington  is  dead,  as  to  tell  me  the 
sleighing  is  good.  Go  away,  goud  man,  go  to  sleep.  I  tell  you  it  is  June,  there  is  no  snow ; 
there  is  duMt  and  there  are  roses.  It  is  two  hondred  miles  from  Dayton  to  Loveland, 
and  I  walked  from  the  north  pole  this  morning.  Go,  get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  and  when 
yon  can  mtHlel  your  conversation  on  something  besides  the  United  States  signal  service 
reportis  come  and  wake  me  up  and  hold  me  in  the  matchlej>H  charm  of  your  instructive 
talk.  I  know  not  what  cour>e  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  perish  the  mun  who  talks 
to  mo  about  tLe  weaihcr." 

And  straightway  the  man  ariz  and  got  him  unto  the  after  wood -box,  for  he  was  sore 
astonishetl.  And  as  I  fell  into  a  slumber  the  forgotten  dreams  of  which  contain  more 
real,  valuable  iiifi>rmutiun  than  that  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  know,  I  heard  him  opening 
a  conversation  with  the  taciturn  brakcnian  by  remarldng : 

**  Coldf  this  morniu*  I  "* — Burliugiun  llawktif. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

PUNCTUATION. 

The  uae  of  commais  semicolons  and  brackets  snpplles  the  place  of  inflection^  and  en- 
ables us  to  intnNlucc,  without  dnntrer  of  equivocation,  qualillcatioas,  ilIu8tratiou^  and 
parenthetical  limitationfl,  which,  with  uu  Knglinh  syntax,  would  render  a  long  period  al- 
moet  unintelligible  unless  its  members  wore  divided  by  marks  of  punctuation.— Mabsh. 

I.    ABSOLUTE  RULES. 

Some  Rules  Arbitrary. — Tliere  is  among  authors 
of  repute  so  much  diversity  of  usage  that  it  is  sometimes 
asserted  there  are  no  absohite  rules  for  punctuation.  This 
is  a  mistake.  While  many  of  the  minor  uses  of  the 
points,  particularly  of  the  comma,  are  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  taste  of  the  writer,  there  are  certain  rules 
of  punctuation  that  are  fixed.  To  violate  these  shows, 
not  peculiarity  of  taste,  but  ignorance.  One  might  as 
well  write, 

Phlow  aophtly  phlow,  bi  lorn  and  lee, 

as  to  omit  the  interrogation  point  at  the  end  of  a  question. 
It  is  a  matter,  not  of  judgment,  but  of  education. 

The  most  important  of  these  rules  are  the  following: 

I.  Every   Sentence  must   have  at  the  End 

one  of  these  three  marks : 

a.  If  the  sentence  ai^ks  a  question,  an  interrogation 
point  (?). 

b.  If  the  sentence  is  exclamatory,  an  exclamation 
point  (I). 
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c.  Otliei'wiiio,  a  period  (.). 

a.  Roialind. — What  ilitl  he  when  thou  aaw'st  him?  What  Bsid 
he  ?  How  looked  he  ?  Whei'eiii  went  he  ?  What  makes  he  here  ? 
Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  'ft'here  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  with 
thee?  and  when  sbalt  tlion  see  him  again  ?—Aa  Vou  Like  It. 


Be  not  tlic  wuiBB  for  ink  Krut  tbcc.— E,  L.  BlIW. 

Cast  (he  following  seutencea  into  the  intenogatiye  fonn : — 

Thii  li>  ncit  IhF  chnnctn'  ot  Dritixh  juHOce.  inusc  uro  not  bsr  fntnRL  Tliii  !■  not 
er  couiitcnino-.  Ttiie  in  iiot  hvr  eoiE  or  mien.  No!— We  wmil  Ijll  t^morroo  U.l« 
•PPT:  iJicrt  U  iiorvuHin  (ut  nutlKlu^Kito-iLij.  tt>  »li»H  not  be  jounger.  WcmoM 
nrc  wu  shill  be  biAlibicr,    Onr  pawloos  ■tit  not  become  leeblet,  (nil  onr  lo»o  of  th* 


1.  When  a  sentence  contains  several  interrogative  clBuaes  that 
have  a  common  relation  or  dei^Qdence,  the  interrogation  point  is 
put  onlv  at  the  end  ;  as — 


nd  notbinu  in 
Uiil  of  anA-ilol 


A  pervpT'iiuii  of  «t 


•uminer,  an  a  Chrlilian  Ity^Utrvhanl  af  YtHla:. 

2.  An  assertion  stating  a  question,  does  not  take  an  interroga- 
tion i>oint;  ns,  "I  asked  tlic  question,  What  weapons  were  in 
possession  of  the  prisonfr." 

Stimetimes,  however,  aa  in  the  second  paragraph  on  page  74, 
an  intciTogation  mark  indicates  a  deferent,  suppliant  air  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker. 

b.  Convocation  without  infrigiic !  Parliament  without  debate  I 
What  a  lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council  and  consistory  ! — Laub. 
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Cast  the  foUowing  sentences  into  the  exclamatoiy  form : — 

I  look  round  with  joyful  emotion  and  rae  the  beautie*  of  creation.  The  tintu  are 
lovely.  Their  corabiniition  in  pleasing.  The  diversity  of  ihadeA  is  admirable.  In  one 
■pot  there  is  delicacy  of  color ;  in  another  brilliancy. 

3.  The  exchunation  point  is  used  also  after  interjections,  ex- 
clamatory words,  and  plirases.     Also  in  invocations  ;  as — 

Father  of  all !  in  every  age  adored. 

O  Qrave  I  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  Death !  where  i«  thy  sting  ? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  le(»on  which  the  livefl  of  literary  men  teach  us  is  told  in  a  tingle 
word:  Wait  1— LoMorELLOW. 

See  illustrations  on  pages  88,  89,  103,  141,  175,  223,  229,  240. 

4.  Two  or  more  exclamation  points  are  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press ridicule,  or  to  intensify  surprise ;  as — 

Malherbe  obaerved,  that  a  good  poet  was  of  no  more  service  to  the  Church  or  the  State 
than  a  good  player  at  ntneptn*  !  ! 

It  is,  however,  usually  considered  in  better  taste  to  leave*  the 
reader  to  discover  for  himself  tliat  the  author  considers  the  idea 
preposterous.     (See  pages  112,  124.) 

II.  A  Period  must  also  be  used  s 

a.  After  every  abbreviation ;  as,  A.  Lincoln ;  Aug.  6  ; 
4:30  r.M. 

5.  If  two  letters  are  used,  or  two  separate  words,  a  period  is 
put  after  each  ;  as,  A.M.,  i.e.,  e.g.,  etc. 

6.  The  period  thus  used  indicates  only  the  abbreviation,  and 
does  not  di8i)ense  with  other  punctuation  marks  required  excejit 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  where  a  i)eriod  is  not  repeatetl.  Thus, 
Groton,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1847.  Did  he  travel  incog,  ?  Before  his 
name  he  wrote  with  a  flourish,  **  Prof." 

b.  After  every  Roman  numeral,  except  in  paging ;  as, 
The  reign  of  (ieorge  111.  was  ended. 

Find  illustrations  on  page  238. 
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c.  To  denote  omiBsion  in  a  quotation ;  aa,  He  writes : 
"  Unless  1  hear  from  you  ...  I  sball  start  on  Mon- 
day." 

Find  examples  on  pages  4C,  85,  122,  121,  153. 

7.  WLeQ  part  of  a  sentence  is  omitted,  it  is  customary  to  use 
three  periodH ;  if  a  whole  sentence  or  more  is  omitted,  to  use  (oar 

d.  Before  decimals;  aa,  3.14159;  $36.83;  .0087. 

8.  Wliere  the  number  is  less  than  a  unit,  the  accom]Ntnjing 
word  should  be  in  the  siogolar.    Thos,  2.467  mites,'  but  .BdGmile. 

III.  An  Apostrophe  (*)  must  be  used  : 

a.  To  indicate  the  poBsessive  case;  as,  John's,  men's, 
hoi'Ses'  feet. 

Find  illnstrstioDS  on  pages  78,  140,  183. 

NcTE. — When  the  possessive  is  modified,  the  apostrophe  is 
given  to  only  one  word ;  which  is, 

{a)  ^Yllen  the  possessive  phrase  precedes  the  object,  the  laal 

(b)  \Vlien  the  possessive  phrase  follows  the  object,  the  prin- 
cipftl  word.     Thus  : 

(a)  William  tlie  emperor's  palace  ;  the  empress  Carlotta's  brace- 
let. 

(b)  The  palace  was  William's,  the  emperor;  He  said  the  brace- 
let was  tlarlotta'H,  the  empress ;  I  got  the  book  at  Tonson's ;  an 
old  eslablished  bookseller,  and   the  publisher  ol  roanj  vnlusble 

In  the  fli-st  two  examples,  some  would  regard  the  possessive 
phrase  ns  a  compound  name,  and  write,  "  The  palace  was  William 
the  emperor's,"  "  tb?  bracelet  was  Carlotta  the  empress's." 

On  the  othpr  hand,  some  would  give  the  apostrophe  to  the  prin- 
cipal word,  even  when  the  possessive  phrase  precedes  : 

— '-ir.  a.  M.~  Kantticktl.  iKg-  ]«n>  lo  dbwrit  (rom  our  opinion.  «ipr(M»l  In  tha 
iigruniDiIkallf  cufTPCI,  1hoiiRtan<>trl<viint.    Ho  limn  "not  niiiliT-tud  wby  It  la  tinlta 
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'*  Am  the  word*  *  Sergeant  Golton  *  are  explanatory,  they  are  in  apposition  with  *  her 
nncle'a,'  and  must  be  parried  an  in  ttic  Aamc  caiic.  Indeed,  doee  not  the  leading  word,  in 
all  such  sentences,  determine  the  case  uf  the  other  ?  Such  exprei»fon«  as  thi'^  do  not  often 
occnr  in  print,  as  we  all  agree  that  it  \a  better  to  turn  the  phiasc  and  insert  the  prep- 
osition :  bnt  here  is  a  form  which  in  common  enough :  '  Smith  asked  Brown  to  hand  him 
his  (Brown's)  hat*  Here  the  word  '  Brown'n,*  is  parenthetical,  ur  (explanatory .  It  takes 
the  poHse«ive  form  because  in  apposition  with  the  poseeniii^e  pronoun  '  his/  Surely  yon 
wonid  not  use  it  thus,— *ULs  (Brown)  hat/  '* 

Our  correspondent's  illustratiou  of  Smith  and  Brown  is  not  quite  npiyosite.  The  word 
'^  Brown's*^  is  not  descriptive  merely,  but  distinctive  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  nee  it 
to  indicate  the  owner  of  the  hat.  Colton,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  descriptive,  show- 
ing who  **  her  uncle  *^  is ;  and  the  sentence  is  equivalent  to  "  her  uncle's^  Sergeant  Col- 
ton, I  mean — behavior/*  Wc  must  adhere  to  our  original  opinion  that  the  phrase  is  cor- 
rect ;  but  we  would  not  advise  any  one  to  imitite  it.  Take  this  sentence,  fur  example: 
*'  The  ofHcer^s — Captain  I)eane— Ixiariiig  was  gnllant  and  easy ;  the  magistrate's — Justice 
Ooke — timid  and  embarras<^Hl/*  Now,  we  ask  our  correspondent  if  this  sentence  is  not 
strictly  grammatical  ?  The  doAhes  are  in  effect  parentheses ;  and  the  addition  of  «  with 
an  aiwstrophe  to  each  of  the  two  proper  names  would  make  it  sound  very  unpleasantly. — 
The  Obwrter. 

For  suggestions  as  to  avoiding  these  cumbrous  forms,  see  Part  I. 

9.  Plural  nouns  ending  in  s  take  only  the  apostrophe;  all 
other  nouns  take  the  apostrophe  and  s.  Thus,  calves'  heads ; 
Agnes's  hat ;  oxen's  hoofs. 

Note.— In  proper  names  ending  with  «,  this  rule  is  so  often  violated  that  the  custom 
has  developed  into  a  certain  authority,  until  it  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  we  shall  write  **  Barnes*  Arithmetics ''  or  '*  BamoVs  Arithmetics."  Bnt  the  for- 
mer pnu^ce  will  always  be  qne!i.tionable.  Bigeluw  says : — *'  The  poisessive  case,  like  the 
plural  number,  always  makes  an  additional  syllable  where  the  nominative  ends  with  the 
sound  of  s.  and  the  plural  syllable  might  as  well  be  elided  as  that  of  the  iiossesaive.  We 
should  not  think  of  saying  '  In  the  time  of  the  Charles,*  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
saying  *  The  Charles*  times.*  The  proper  way  to  avoid  a  harsh  or  hissing  sound  is  to 
reform  the  sentence.** 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  possessive 
should  be  singular  or  i^lural. 

The  superintendent  of  a  home  for  boys  in  San  Francisco,  having  named  it  the  Yonths* 
Directory,  was  overwhelmed  by  locnl  grammarians  with  prottf>tatic>ns  acainsr  the  location 
of  th<^  ai>ostrophe  in  the  word  **  youth:»."  He  therenpon  wrote  to  twenty  learned  authori* 
ties,  in  various  fiarts  of  the  United  Siates,  to  settle  the  qnei^tion  tieyond  dispute ;  bnt  they 
differed  not  less  titan  the  Pacific  coiiKt  sag'^s.  President  Baniani  of  Columbia  Collcgci, 
President  Elot  of  Harvnni.  Ceorge  P.  Quacken  !)<)!%  the  author  of  biM>kR  on  rhetoric,  etc.. 
Prof.  Scheie  de  Vcre  of  the  Un'verKity  of  Virginiji,  Chanwllor  Cnwby  of  the  New  York 
University,  Beiij.  W.  Dwfght  ai;d  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  prononnc<*d  "Youths'  Directory  " 
coiTc<-t  and  "Youth's  Directory"  wrong;  Noah  Porter,  Pre«iident  c>f  Yale,  diclared 
*'  Youth's  D  rect()ry  "  corr«ct  and  the  other  wrong,  and  Richani  Grant  White  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  of  Princeton,  prononnccd  both  coiTect.  whilo  Prowident  (iilman  of  the  Johns  Hop* 
kins  University  xent  a  reply  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  determine  on  which  skte  h« 
yrM.—y.  y,  Hun, 
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10.  Certain  Scriptaral  phrases,,  like  "for  oonacience'  aake," 
haxe  become  estublishetl  idioms,  and  are  thus  allowed  to  riolkte 
tile  rnle. 

11.  The  apostrophe  is  not  used  before  >  in  onn,  jonn,  hers, 
theirs,  its. 

b.  To  denote  tlic  plural  of  figures  sod  letters ;  as  p's 

and  q's ;  casting  out  the  i)'s. 


The  follon'ing  is  less  usual: 


R  l)cth  printad  Kith  ■  rin^e  f,  bat 


13.  This  uHaK<-'  irt  xomotimes  extended  to  words,  where  there  is 
dangf^r  of  ambi^ity ;  a»,  The  children  on  the  shore  ore  alwajs 
talking  about  tUoir  /wi's  and  their  mn'g.     Hee  example,  page  !i92. 

C.  T(»  denote  elifiion  : 

(I.)  Of  letters  in  a  word 
pave  space  or  time  or  rlivtliiri 
as,  cont'd  for  coittiiiicei/. 


vhen  tlie  abbroviation  is  to 
(compare  VI,  c,  page  206) ; 


Which  tbcnthfj  hi 


13.  Such  cliHJonH  nhonld  1>e  earefuUr  di-ntinguished  from  abbre- 
viations ])F(ipc>r,  nud  should  not  be  followed  by  a  iMitiod. 

Find  ilhistration  on  iHige  241. 

(il.)  Of  syllaMes,  or  even  of  words;  as,  'niidst  for 
amidst;  I've  fur  I  liave ;  'twas  for  it  was;  "faith  for  in 
faith  ;  etc. 

I'liilh,  thcii!  have  lieoa  nianv  great  men  that  hare  flattered  the 
ppoplc,  whn  ue'cr  h)ved  tlit.>ni ;  and  there  l>e  manj  that  they  have 
loved,  thrv  knew  not  whurefore:  ho  that  it  tliey  lov<>  they  know 
not  why  ;  they  Iiato  upon  no  lietter  ground. — Coi-iolunuf. 

Find  illustrations  on  i>agCB  81,  12G,  157,  175,  240. 

14.  It  is  a  usual  nile,  though  not  univcrnal,  tlint  w1ipn>  two 
words  itro  thus  mode  into  one,  a  space  glioulO  bo  left  between  IIiq 
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words,  as  though  they  were  not  abbreviated.     Bnt  don*t,  can't, 
won't,  and  shan't  are  commonly  printed  as  single  words. 

Rote.— Be  careful  not  to  use  don^t  in  the  third  penon  iiingular,  for  does  nX 

(III.)  Of  the  century  in  dates;  as,  The  spirit  of  '76; 
for  the  years  1883,  '84. 

First  of  November,  Tifty-flre  I 

This  moraiug  tb<;  paraon  taken  a  drive.— Uolmu. 

IV.  A  Hyphen  (-)  must  be  used  : 

a.  Between  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  that  has  not 
by  usage  become  a  single  word. 

A  witness  was  on  the  stand  in  an  illegal  liqnor  sale  case.  The 
counsel  was  trying  to  find  out  in  what  kind  of  a  glass  the  liquor 
was  handed  to  the  witness,  and  at  last  exclaimed :  **  What  kind  of 
a  looking  glass  was  it  ?  "  **  Why,  sor,  it  war  not  a  looking-glass  at 
all,  it  war  a  tumbler." 

Correct,  "  For  sale,  one  large  sick  chair."  **  James  Boyle,  Gas- 
holder and  Boiler-maker." 

15.  This  rule  is  absolute  and  acknowledged,  but  in  practice  it 
is  imi>erfectly  carried  out  l)ecau8e  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  are 
still  compound  words,  and  which  have  become  single.  In  general 
the  dictionaries  should  be  consulted  as  final  authority,  but  even 
they  do  not  agree. 

Woroerter ha*  "brickwork,*'  "bra««work,"  withont  hyphens;  "wood-work,"  "iron- 
work," with  them.  "Oreonhoune  in  cloHod  up,  while  " school -houw"  is  not:  "wood- 
houfic"  has  a  hyphen,  "almshouse"  Ma«  none.  (Wilson  writfs  '* schoolhouse.")  Web- 
ster has  "brickwork"  with,  "woodwork"  without  the  hyphen, — just  reversing 
WorceHter.  AKain,  Worcniiter  writes,  "hurablebee"  and  "bumblebee":  Webster,  under 
B,  has  "  bumblc-boc,  ....  sometimes  called  humble-bee ;  "  and,  under  H,  writes 
"bumblebee,  ....  often  called  bumblebee,"  apparently  forgetful  of  his  prevkNH 
hyphens. 

To  search  for  authority,  then,  In  the  matter  of  oorapoundini;  words,  will  avail  next  to 
nothing.  In  n  volume  containing  •'  School  Committees'  Reports," — and  certainly  school 
committees  ought  to  know  many  things,— *'«!  And  **  blackboard  "  and  "  black-board ;"  and, 
on  a  single  page,  "  w^hool  books,"  "  school-keeping."  **  whool master,"  "  school-houses," 
"  school  chock*."  "  Semi-imnniil  *'  is  frequently  jnlnteii  with  the  hyphen,  according  to 
Webster  ;  but  Worccptor  has  "  si»mlannual." 

Thus  it  appeiirs,  that,  in  n^gnrd  to  compounding  (by  which  we  mean  inserting  the 
hyphen  between  the  parts  of  a  compound  wortl)  the  proof-reader  if  loft  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, and  cau  do  very  much  as  he  pleMes.    He  should,  howevtr,  adopt  some  method 
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LtutrDforc  m*ke  one  word  u(  it,  withuuC  the  b;i>lii-n :  "  Huil-iu 
theti™  wonl'i  "hnul  fu*l«uuit."'— thfftufore  inicn  the  hyphei 


-'"iwluefe"  (miljectiTel  iLocflnot. 


Explain  tJie  uses  ot  the  hyphen  on  pages  22.  142,  146.  174,  175, 
224. 

bi  At  the  end  of  a  line,  when  one  or  more  syllables  of 
the  last  word  are  written  uiion  tlio  following  line. 

16.  Care  must  be  taken  to  divide  a  word  only  by  syllables. 
Thus,  chil-drcn.  luit  cLild-ren  orcLi-ldreu. 

C.  Tu  unite  a  pretix  ending  with  n  vowel  to  a  won!  l>e- 
giniiing  with  a  vowel ;  as,  cooperate,  re-adinit. 

17.  Dufrad  of  the  hyjilien,  a  dlnresls  |")  is  sometimes 
placed  over  the  second  vowel  ;  as.  cooiierate,  reiidniit.  Here  the 
hyphen  is  prefoniblp  ;  b«t  the  diiEresis  must  be  used  where,  in 
words  not  eoniiioiiiid,  the  o  is  refloated  and  forma  a  ae|>arate  syl- 
lable ;  as,  Laoouou.  zooliigy. 

V.  Quotation  Marks  (*<  ")  must  be  used  : 

a>  T(i  ctu-li)!ic  a  qnotation  fi-oni  another,  when  given  in 
his  exact  woi<ls;  as,  John  said,  "I  will  come  soon." 
Portia  began  llius: 


michi  i< 
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18.  When  the  quotation  is  not  exact,  bat  only  in  substance,  no 
marks  are  needed  ;  as,  John  said  that  he  would  come  soon ;  Portia 
began  by  saying  that  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

19.  When  the  quotation  ends  the  sentence,  the  marks  are  often 
omitted,  the  beginning  capital  showing  where  the  quotation  be- 
gins.    Thus  : 

I  knew  ORCP  a  very  covetouH,  sordid  fellow,  who  used  to  say,  Take  oare  of  the  penoe ; 
for  the  ponnds  will  take  care  of  themselves. — CiiKSTCitriEi,o. 

20.  If  the  quotation  consists  of  two  or  more  paragraphs,  double 
marks  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph,  but  at  the 
end  only  of  the  last.     Thus  : 

In  his  addreM  to  the  yonng  ladies.  Dr.  Peabody  said : 

"The  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  young  lady  says  in  reply  to  a  qnestion,  *M4rcy!  Hn^* 
is  very  different  from  thiit  which  prompts  the  simple,  modoRt  '  no.*  Were  there  any 
room  for  doubt,  I  should  have  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  former  answer ;  for  the  nn- 
natural,  excited,  fluttering  state  of  mind  implied  in  the  use  of  the  oath  might  indioats 
either  an  iinfltnera  to  weigh  the  truth,  or  an  nyvillingn<!88  to  acknowledge  it. 

**  In  fine,  transparency  is  an  essential  attribute  of  all  graceful  and  becoming  speech. 
Langnnge  onght  to  express  the  speaker's  ideas,  and  neither  more  nor  1c!«s.  Exclamations, 
nce<1]cs8  expletives,  unmeaning  extravagance,  arc  as  nnta^tcful  as  the  streamers  of  tat- 
tered finery  which  you  sometimes  see  fluttering  about  the  person  of  a  dilapidated  belle. 
Let  your  thoughts  be  as  strong,  a&  witty,  as  brilliant  as  you  can  make  them ;  but  nerer 
seek  to  atone  for  feeble  thought  by  largo  words,  or  to  rig  out  foolish  conceits  in  the 
spangled  robe  of  genuine  wit.'* 

See  illustrations  on  pages  88,  89,  98. 

21.  At  the  close  of  a  quotation,  the  quotation  marks  should  en- 
close the  final  punctuation  mark  unless  it  is  either  an  interroga- 
tion or  an  exclamation  point,  in  which  case  it  should  come  inside 
the  quotation  marks  if  it  belongs  to  the  quotation,  but  outside  if 
it  belongs  to  the  whole  sentence  and  not  to  the  quotation.     Thus : 

Asked  to  make  an  extempore  pun,  PnrcoU  inquired,  "On  what  subject?"  **The 
king"  woB  Hugge8te<l.     "  O  but  the  king  is  no  Hubject !  "  was  the  qnick  reply. 

The  boy  who  told  his  teacher  that  Wa-^hington  was  the  first  man  replied,  when  the 
teacher  corre<;ted  him  by  saying  that  the  first  man  was  Adam,  '*  O  well,  if  you  are  talk- 
ing of  foreigners,  I  suppose  he  was  *^  I 

22.  A  quotation  ^lithin  a  quotation  has  single  instead  of  double 
quotation  marks.  Should  a  quotation  occur  within  this  quotation, 
it  has  double  marks.     Thus : 

"JuRt  then  the  mini<(ter  interrupted.      *  You  remind  me,*  he  said,    of    the  fiunoiM 

sarcasm: 

'  *'  You  have  done  good,  my  lonl,  by  stealth ; 

The  rest  is  upon  record.  *'  *  *'— JErrBBT. 
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Find  illusttationfl  on  pagen  69,  121,  220,  228,  210. 

23.  Where  qnotationa  are  frequent,  aud  in  complete  paragraphs, 
the  quotation  marks  are  often  omitted,  and  the  name  of  the  author 
ifl  put  at  the  cud,  as  fieiiai^ntl;  in  this  volume.  In  such  cases  the 
fact  of  quotation  is  usually  indicated  hy  printing  tlie  port  quoted 
in  smaller  tjjie. 

24.  Quotations  from  foreign  languages  are  usually  printed  in 
italk-n,  without  quotation  marks.  To  indicate  this  in  writing  we 
ttnaciicole  the  words  of  the  quotation. 

Mot  B  Uitis  mtachlflf  hu  bnn  wnniEht  by  tbe  fimoua  HntltuMn*,  JTonl  mu  i(ia  mol 

Find  illUBtrfttiona  on  pages  51,  52,  58,  66,  76,  83,  98,  117,  127, 

178. 

b.  Usnally  to  enclose  titles  of  books ;  but  names  of 
tnagnzities  or  papers  are  tuore  coiiiinotily  printed  iu 
ital'tca. 

In  examining  77;e  Allaatic,  Nation,  Scribiier's  Montldy,  Bar- 
pei'n,  Appletoii's  Mugaeine,  LippinciM's,  Popular  Svience  Monthly, 
Galihri/,  Edeetic,  N  A.  Kevitm,  Neie  Eiifflanrlirr,  London  Qiinrlerly, 
Briltsh  Qnitrterl;/,  Weitmititler  ReeUir,  Etlinburi/h  Rerieir,  Con- 
tmii/ioniri/  Revi'ir,  The  Fortnightly  Keeieir,  wa  find  that  thirteen  of 
these  use  quotation  marks,  aud  four  use  italics,  in  referring  to  the 
titles  of  books  ;  eleven  use  italics,  anil  six  use  quotation  marks,  in 
referring  ti)  magazines  and  papers. — Cocker. 

Exi>lain  the  uaea  of  quotation  uiarka  on  poges  1-tO,  196,  197, 
228.  234. 

VI.  The  Dash  ( — )  must  be  used  : 

a.  AVIieii  a  sentence  is  broken  off  abinptly,  hy  inter- 

niption  or  otherwise.     Tims : 

Find  illiintrotions  on  iMges  83,  67,  147. 
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b.  Where  the  sentence  is  concluded  in  an  emphatic  or 
unexpected  manner,  especially  by  an  epigrammatic  turn. 
Thus : 

Never  try  to  tell  what  you  don*t  know ; — life  is  too  short. 

No  one  minds  what  Jeffrey  says, — it  is  not  more  than  a  week 
ago  that  I  heard  him  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator. — Std- 
MET  Smith. 

Animals  are  such  agreeable  friends— they  ask  no  questions, 
they  pass  no  criticisms.— George  Eliot. 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  woll-brcd  man 

Will  not  affront  me,— and  no  other  can.— CowPKB. 

Every  one  is  as  Qod  has  made  him — and  oftentimes  a  great 
deal  worse. — Daii  Quixote, 

The  pith  of  my  system  is  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the  mind, — 
not  the  mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Locke  did. — Coi<eridob. 

Find  illustrations  on  pages  72,  75,  85,  108,  238. 

c.  To  show  the  omission  of  part  of  a  word  or  name 
which  one  hesitates  to  write  in  full.     Thus : 

A  newly  elected  Assemblyman  signed  the  hotel  register  with  a 

flourish.      **I  am  Hon. ,  of ,"  he  pomiwusly  an- 

noimced  to  the  clerk. — *'  That  doesn't  make  any  difference,'*  was  the 
reply  ;  **  we'll  treat  you  just  as  well  as  if  you  were  anybody  else." 
Entering  a  lawyer's  office  next  day,  the  legislator  was  invited  to 
take  a  chair  till  the  man  of  law  was  at  leisure.     '*  But,  I  am  Hon. 

,  of ,"  he  remonstrated." — *' Oh,  indeed!   Then 

take  two  chairs." 

Find  illustrations  on  pages  60,  69,  74,  77. 

d.  To  show  faltering,  or  hesitation,  or  stammering. 
Thus*: 

Wordsworth  had  boasted  to  Coleridge  that  he  could  write  just 
like  Shakspere  if  he  had  the  mind  to.  **  B-b-but  you  see  that's 
just  the  tr-trouble,"  suggested  Charles  Lamb;  ''he  hasn't  the 
m-m-mind." 

Find  illustrations  on  pages  125,  273,  274. 
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e.  To  separate  the  speeclies  in  a  dialogue,  when  written 
in  the  saiiie  paragraph.     Thus  : 

A  cobbler  at  Leyden  vho  used  to  attend  tho  public  diapnta 
tions  was  aaked  if  he  underetooJ  I^tin.  "So,"  replied  tbe  fellow, 
"but  I  know  wliich  ia  wroi^f  in  the  ttrgmuent." — "How?" — 
"AVliy,  by  aueing  which  gets  angry  flrst." 

f.  To  eeparate  the  title  from  the  subject  matter,  and  tlie 
subject-matter  from  the  authority  for  it,  wh«ii  both  are 
in  the  same  paragraph.     TIiub: 

Notice  in  a  Hobokcn  ferry-boat : — "  The  seata  in  this  cabin  are 
resurvpd  for  ladies.  Qeutlemen  are  requested  not  to  occupy  them 
until  the  ladies  are  scateil." 

Fen'  are  iiualiAed  to  shine  in  company ;  but  it  is  in  most  men's 
power  to  be  agreeable.  The  reason,  therefore,  why  conversation 
runs  Ro  low  at  |>rese!it,  ia  not  the  defect  of  understanding,  but 
])ridc,  vanity,  ill-nature,  affectation,  singularity,  poxitiveness  or 
some  other  rii;e,  the  effect  of  a  wrong  education. — Swift. 

g.  Between  two  nnnibers,  to  show  that  they  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  series  including  the  nnmbera  given  and  all  the 
intervenitig  ones ;  as,  pages  245-249  {not  pages  245-49, 
or:i45-9),  1T70-187C,  1883-S4  (not  1883-4). 

For  other  uses  of  the  dash,  see  Note  30,  page  271. 
ENptoiu  the  iLses  of  the  da-Ji  on  jiages  U,  15,  24,  32,  36,  52, 
58,  77,  tIR,  111,  113,  131,  174,  I!>9,  209,  225,  234,  244. 


VII.  The  Comma  (,)  must  be  used  : 

a.  To  separate  fi-oiii  the  rest  of  the  sentence  vocative 
expressions — the  names  of  persons  or  things  addressed : 
Thus : 

I  remain,  air,  your  obedient  serrant. 
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Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen :  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio. — 
Lovers  lAibor  Lost, 

A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself  talk ;  and  will 
speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. — Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

Fletcher,  bishop  of  Nismes,  was  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler. 
A  great  duke  endeavored  to  mortify  the  prelate  by  saying  to  him 
at  the  king's  levee  that  he  smelt  of  tallow.  To  which  the  bishop 
replied,  "  My  lord,  it  is  true  I  am  the  son  of  a  chandler ;  and  if 
your  lordship  had  been  the  same  you  would  have  remained  a 
chandler  all  the  days  of  your  life." 

25.  When  strong  emotion  is  expressed,  an  exclamation  point  is 
sometimes  required.     Thus : 

O  Uamlct  I  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain.— Shakspere. 

Go,  wondrous  creature  !  mount  where  Mcience  guides ; 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tidcf^.— PoPl. 

Dear  authon  !  suit  ycur  topics  to  yonr  Htrength, 

And  |x>n(ler  well  your  subject,  and  it*  length  ; 

Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 

What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear.— Btbov. 

Find  illustration  on  page  78. 

b.  To  separate  from  each  other  words  of  tlie  same  part 
of  speech  and  in  the  same  construction  : 

(I.)  When  not  connected  by  conjunctions,  always;  as, 
A  still,  small  voice. 

26.  Wlien  two  adjectives  come  together,  the  second  qualifying 
the  noun,  and  the  first  qualifying  the  noun  as  thus  qualified  by  tlie 
second,  the  two  adjectives  are  not  in  the  same  construction,  and 
take  no  comma  between  them;  as,  A  spirited  gray  horae ;  He  was 
a  brave,  honest,  and  good  old  man. 

Note.— When  the  first  adjective  modifies  the  second,  a  hyphen  should  connect  them ; 
as,  a  red-hot  htove. 

27.  The  second  and  succeeding  words  take  commas  after  as 
well  as  before  them  : 

a.  Wlien  the  same  word  is  repeated  for  emphasis ;  as,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
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»>,— CoutBinaB. 


A  little,  little  Brave,— »ii  otMiitu  gt%ta.—E4ehara  IT. 

The  living  mail  who  dueH  not  learn,  is  dark,  dark,  like  o 
walking  in  the  night.  ~-Mino  Sum  Paou  KsEn. 
Find  illiistrationH  on  pagea  7i,  106. 


fi.  Wlien  the  words  are  iionm 
as,  Ei]>ostu  lilt  ion,  indignation, 

Uislakc.  orruT,  U  the  di«;i|diiii:  ilir<.iu;li 


nsod  as  the  subjects  of  a  verb ; 
^ere  ijowerless. 

vtilrh  we  xulvwict.— CaiNHiNO, 


(II.)  When  connected  by  conjunctions  only: 
rt.  Wlieii  the  woftis  ai-e  more  than  two  in  nnniber;  as, 
The  deed  was  done  nolily,  biavely,  and  modestly. 

To  qnotc  copiously  and  well,  requires  taste,  judgment,  and  eru- 
dition, a  fLH-ling  fur  the  beautiful,  an  nppreuiation  of  the  noble, 
Bnd  a  Rensc  of  the  jirofoiiud.— Bovee. 

'2H.  The  uoniuia  is  often,  but  erroneously,  omitted  before  the 
ooiij dilution  connecting  the  last  two  wui'ds  of  the  series.  This 
lends  to  unibiguity.     For  example : 

The  f.illNnlim  bwt<  hiiTc  nirlinl :  Syl|iti.  Hhtj  mid  Agnc,  Sinn,  aumnd  Crennt. 

Now,  hnve  four  boats  come  in,  or  five?  If  the  rulo  in  fol- 
lowed, the  naiuc  of  Uu!  last  boat  is  '■  Star  and  (.'rescent ;  "  but  if 
the  wi  itor'.s  puni'tniition  is  not  to  be  dcpimdnil  iiiion,  wo  cannot  loll 
from  till!  scntciii'e  ns  wiitten  whelhitr  tliis  is  tlio  case,  or  whether 
hu  in  siH<aking  of  two  boat.s,  tlie  "  Star  "  aud  the  "  Crescent." 

Again : 
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Does  the  writer  mean  that  three  girls  have  come,  or  is  he  tell- 
ing Mary  that  two  girls  have  come  ? 

29.  When  the  conjunction  is  repeated  before  each  word  of  the 
series,  the  commas  may  be  omitted  when  the  words  rather  expand 
a  common  idea  than  introduce  new  ones.  The  more  emphasis 
there  is  upon  the  individual  words  of  the  series,  the  more  need 
there  is  for  commas. 

Hill  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  point : 

And  fe«llng  all  along  the  garden  wall, 

Lest  he  shotilil  8W(K>n  and  tumble  and  be  found. 

Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  and  closed. 

/8.  When  one  of  the  words  has  qualifiers  that  do  not 
apply  also  to  the  others ;  as,  He  is  entitled  to  take  the  an- 
nual crops,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

Correct,  Furs  and  [the]  gold-dust  which  the  natives  collect 
from  the  sands  of  the  river.— Hue. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  confound  concepts  and  no  unanimity  as 
to  what  rhetoric  and  its  province  may  be. — P.  A.  Halfin. 

7.  When  the  words  are  contrasted,  or  emphatically  dis- 
tinguished.    Thus, 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

Wit  is  the  salt  of  conversation,  not  tlie  food.  — Hazlttt. 

C.  To  separate  pairs  of  words  joined  by  conjunctions; 
as.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote. 

Find  illustration  on  page  216. 

d.  To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  words  and 
phrases  used  in  apposition,  except  general  titles  and  appel- 
lations; as,  lie  left  one  son,  Thomas. 

Time,  the  great  desti*oyer  of  other  men's  happiness,  only  en- 
larges tho  piitrimony  of  literature  to  its  |)oase88or. — I.  Disrabli. 
My  civic  and  iK>etical  compliments  to  Southey  if  at  Bristol ;— 
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whj,  he  is  tlic  very  Leviatlion  of  bards— the  Bmall  miimow,  L— 
CiiAiUi£»  Lamb. 

30.  Sumotiiues  a  ilash  shows  more  nnmiBtakablj  that  the  oon- 
Btructiou  is  appositive ;  as,  This  i)oint  represents  a  second  thought 
— an  cmcudatioQ.  See  auulher  illustration  in  VIL  a.,  abovoi 
page  2U8.     Find  others  on  pages  128,  HI,  lU. 

lIoDor  ti>  tbe  men  wbo  bring  honor  to  d^  Qlorj  Go  the  country,  dignity  to  ehmrkctir, 
rolaAHa  troni  vjuutly^  Mingri  to  ttioughL,  Iciiowledfe  ot  thiiiiri.  prtdakm  Go  prioolpli^ 
•weelDDSii  to  tecling.  bnppmeu  u>  tho  flrciide— cuUiun.— BovtI. 

31.  Where  the  appositive  expresaion  is  restrictive,  no  comma  ia 
nseil ;  as,  ''Enoch  Arden"  wivi  written  bj  the  poet  Tennjaon; 
IiTiiig  lived  on  the  rivor  Hudson. 

32.  Although  a  general  title,  if  tho  appositive  is  modified  it  is 
preceded  by  a.  comma.  Tims,  Cicero  the  oiator ;  bnt,  Cicero,  the 
greatest  ot  Roman  orators. 

e.  To  separate  from  tlie  rest  of  the  sentence  parentheti- 
cal remarks. 

The  word  "parenthesis"  {napii  tr  riiirai)  means  sitfe-inwrdon, 
and  is  iised  of  a  word  or  phrase  inserted  b;  way  of  comment  or  ex- 
planation in  a  sentence  complete  without  it.  This  disconnection 
is  more  definitely  shown  by  the  use  of  parentheses  [  (  )  ]  or  of 
brackets  ( [  |  |.  But  tbe  modem  tendency  is  to  make  [ninctnation 
as  little  obtrustvti  as  possible,  and  in  many  cases  the  relation  is 
shown  with  sufficient  definiteneas  by  commas,  or  by  dashes.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  ulways  easy  to  dedde  whether  a  jihrase  is  parenthet- 
ii'ul,  or  simply  explanatoty.  The  following  illustrations  will  indi- 
cate which  of  the  tour  iioints  should  be  naed  in  given  cases. 

(,i.)   77ie  comma  used. 


pint  yr.tkcd  [hell  huT«n])'  lyn  tiitt  icenta  to  tall.— Cinraux. 

33.  Some  other  i)oint  should  be  preferred  when  the  parenthet- 
ical phrase  is  itself  dividc<l  by  commas.     Thus : 
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84.  Nor  can  commas  be  used  when  the  parenthetical  phrase  re- 
qnires  a  mwk  of  exclamation  or  interrogation.     Thus  : 

spill  aot  the  morning  (the  qointeflBence  of  the  day  I)  in  recreations. — FuLLBS. 

(ii.)  The  dash  used. 

Words  are  wiiio  men's  cuunters— they  do  not  reckon  by  them — but  thoy  are  the  money 

of  fools. — HOBBES. 

Our  country —whether  bounded  by  the  St.  John*s  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  others 
wine  bounded  and  described,  and  be  iho  measuremento  more  or  lesn ; — Ktill  onr  country, 
to  be  cherished  in  all  our  hearts,  tu  be  defended  by  all  our  hands  — Roei-  bt  C.  VVimthrop. 

It  contained  a  warrant  for  conducting  me  and  my  retinue  to  Traldragdubb  or  Tril- 
drogdrib,  for  it  is  pronounced  both  wayis  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  by  a  party  of  ten 
horse.— SwiPT. 

Here  dashes  after  *'  Trildrogdrib  "  and  **  remember"  would  re- 
move the  ambiguity  of  the  last  clause. 

Whon  soft ! — the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
Whete  is  no  living  thing  to  be  pcen  ; 
And  through  yon  gateway  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  t)ound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  churchyanl  ground, 
And  right  across  the  verdant  i«od, 
Towards  the  very  huuso  of  God  ; 
— Conies  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
CoracH  gliding  in.  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  doe  !—WoRD«i worth. 

But  words  are  thing«s  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling  like  dow  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhsps  millions,  think; 

"T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  usee 

Instead  of  s))eech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages;  tr»  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 

Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 

Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his.— Btkoh. 

Here  it  would  be  more  common  to  repeat  the  dash  after  "  this." 
Find  illustrations  on  pages  66,  78,  86,  89. 

(lii.)  I^arenthescs  used. 

A  man-s  boily  and  himwlf  (with  the  utmost  reverence  to  both  I  speak  it)  are  exactly 
like  a  jacket  and  a  jacket's  lininj? :  rumple  the  one.  you  rumple  the  other.— Stkbme. 

All  knowUHlgo.  and  wonder  (which  is  the  seed  of  knowledge)  is  an  impression  of 
pleasure  in  itself. — Bacon. 

Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  hup|>ini-8ft  below. — PoPE. 
The  motto  is,  E plunbun  unum  (from  many,  one). 
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35.  CI.  If  a  parcntheBis  in  inserted  at  &  place  in  the  Bentence 
where  no  point  is  required,  no  point  should  be  put  before  or  after 
the  marks  of  parenthesis. 

See  first  two  illustrations  above. 

fi.  IF  the  parenthesis  is  inserted  at  a  place  where  a  point  is  re- 
quired. 

i.  If  the  parenthesis  relates  to  the  entire  sentence,  the  required 
mark  precedes  the  parenthesiK,  and  the  parenthetical  expression 
is  punctuated  as  though  it  stood  alone.     Thus  : 


See  also  the  third  illustration  above. 

ii.  If  it  relates  to  a  niugle  word  or  a  short  clause,  no  mark  pr^ 
cedes  it,  and  the  required  mark  follows  it.    Thus  : 

See  examples  ou  pages  8,  9,  83,  89,  93,  108,  121,  158, 181. 

(iv.)  Brackets  used. 

3C.  Bi-ackets  are  preferred  to  parentheses  for  the  following  pnr- 

o.  To  indicate  that  a  verbal  mistake  is  copied  from  an  original 
document;  an,  "He  complained  that  he  was  superceded''  [so  in 
the  origiual].  So  of  anr  remark  or  explanation  interpolated  bj 
one  in  quoting  from  another ;  thus,  oti  page  &1,  the  words  "  the 
I>uko  of  MarllforouBh,"  inserted  by  way  of  explanation,  not  by 
Thackeray  but  by  the  author  of  this  Tolume,  should  have  been 
printed  between  braukots  instead  of  parentheseii,  while  eight  lines 
below  the  parentheses  are  correct,  hnviug  lieen  inserted  by  Thack- 
eray himself. 

^.  To  enclose  statements  of  things  done  which  would  not  ap- 
pear in  a  rejwrt  of  the  verbal  profeeiliugs  atone;  as,  "Is  this 
[liiDulintj  a  pistol  to  the  leiiaess]  the  weapon  he  had  in  bis  Imnd  ?  " 

on  Ut>l'>o,  ami  ]Hii>;t:nK  >><  him  iimrtrmlilr.  aniliwiniriaii  bli  kiuu],  uil  lie'll  DDgvurcIt 
uver  cfaal  I  "    (Liniil  uiiplBuiu  uul  liiiKhur-l 
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Find  illustrations  on  pages  89,  234. 

/.  When  a  jiarentliesis  occurs  within  a  parenthesis,  brackets 
should  be  substituted  for  the  outside  pair.     Thus : 

As  for  the  person  aggrieved  [I  mean  (do  not  mistake  me)  the  oriifinal  owner],  he  wua 
bMcly  defrauded. 

f.  Usually,  to  indicate  ellipsis.     Thus  : 

Homer,  Cortland  Ck).,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1883. 
Alphcus  Harkins,  Esq.,  27  Liberty  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
He  started,  July  10,  for  Wasihington. 

The  ellipsis  most  frequently  indicated  by  the  comma  is 
that  of  a  verb  that  lias  been  once  expressed.     Thus : 

Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  sub- 
tile ;  natural  philosophy,  deep  ;  moral,  grave  ;  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend. — Bacon. 

But  the  comma  need  be  inserted  onlv  when  the  mean- 
ing  would  otherwise  be  obscure.     Thus  : 

Somo  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  bo  chewed  and  digested. — Bacon. 

Beading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writ- 
ing an  exact  man. — Bacon. 

Since  brevity  in  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tcdiouHiictw  the  limb«  and  outward  flourishert, 
I  will  be  brief. — Hamlet, 

gm  To  introduce  quotations  too  short  or  informal  to  need 
the  colon. 

(i.)  The  comma  used. 

To  Lamb,  habitually  unpunctual,  the  head  of  the  oiBco  ob- 
served, **  Beally,  Mr.  Lamb,  you  come  very  late."  **  Y-ye.s,"  stam- 
mered Lamb,  **  b-but  consider  how  early  I  go." 

(ii.)  The  colon  used. 

Remember  the  epigram  of  Disraeli :  *'  Like  all  great  travellers, 
I  have  seen  more  than  I  remembered,  and  remembered  more  than 
I  have  seen.*' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PUNCTUATION—  Continued, 

The  principles  of  punctuation  nro  enbtlc,  and  an  exact  logical  training  Ic  requisite  for 
the  jaRt  application  of  thom.  Naturally,  then,  miRtaken  in  the  um  of  points  as  of  all 
the  elements  uf  language,  written  and  spoken,  are  frequent ;  bo  mnch  ho,  in  fact,  that  in 
the  cimKtmction  of  private  contmcu*,  and  even  uf  RtatuteR,  judicial  tribanali>  do  not  much 
regard  punctuation  ;  and  Rome  eminent  juriRts  have  thought  that  legislative  enactments 
and  public  documents  should  t)d  without  it.— Mabsb. 

II.  RULES  DEPENDENT  UPON  JUDGMENT. 

A  Marked  Distinction. — Wliile  sonic  of  the  niles  al- 
ready given  allow  latitude  to  differences  of  interpretation, 
and  even  of  taste,  most  of  them  are  rigid.  One  violates 
them  at  the  peril  of  being  misunderstood,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  being  looked  upon  as  defective  in  education. 
Though  his  sentences  be  constructed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, a  writer  can  hardly  fail  to  need  every  direction 
that  has  been  given. 

We  come  now  to  more  uncertain  ground.  The  difficulty 
of  J)  u  net  tuition  as  an  art^  and  the  diversity  in  icsage,  are 
moHtly  confined  to  t/ie  division  of  sentences  by  commas.  It 
is  a  general  rule  that  these  divisions  are  to  aid  the  eye  in 
comprehending  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  As  to 
what  is  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  what  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  how  these  relations 
may  best  be  indicated  by  punctuation,  judgment  and  taste 
differ  so  widely  that  no  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
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Adverbial  plirascs,  for. instance,  are  to  ,be  separated  only 
when  they  hreak  the  connection.  But  when  do  tliey  break 
tlic  cunneiition  !  To  one  man,  grasping  easily  the  sentence 
as  ft  whole,  no  ordinary  phrase  is  an  interruption.  To 
another,  wlio  works  out  the  nieanhig  littlo  by  little,  each 
group  of  wordd  re<|nires  individnal  stndy.  The  latter  may 
be  obliged  to  insert  with  a  lead-pencil  a  dozen  points  which 
the  autlior  has  tlionght  unnecessary.  On  the  other  liand, 
a  rapiil  reader  may  feel  clogged  by  a  succession  of  conimae 
that  ai-e  to  him  niinccessary  and  annoying. 

Take,  for  instaiic>>,  this  sentence  from  "  Oi'eeu's  Uiatorf  of  the 
English  People  "  (Harper'ri  edition,  iii.  227)  : 


Hnre  is  a  sentcni-e  without  a  comma  that  monj  writora  vonld 
liai'o  diviiled  by  roiumas  after  thin,  hml,  jiear,  Cmi/ednrnleii,  irere, 
timn./i-Hilk^tti,  mcci'i'ile'l,  S'-jilt-mliei;  Ornumil,  htiil,  yifi^uo  less  than 
twelve  cumma-t  fi>r  which  rulex  c»ti  be  found  in  most  treatises  on 
ixiuctnatioii,  and  no  one  of   which,  if  all  were  inserted,  could  bo 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  sentence  as  it  standi)  must  be  pro- 
nounced faultless.  It  i>i  jwrspiiruoni,  easily  rend,  easilv  under- 
ntoud.  The  only  iiossible  uiisconceptiou  would  be  as  to  the  last 
relative  chinse.  It  is  an  accepted  iTile  that  a  relalire  clause  not 
HBimrated  by  a  comma  is  restrictive.  Applying  that  rule  here,  it 
iniglil  he  inferred  tint  there!  wns  some  oth^r  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Oi'iiiond  that  liad  not  held  them  in  check.  But  as  it  happens, 
Mr.  Green  tolluws  the  rule  to  nae  thtit  to  introduee  reslrictivo 
elntise<,  and  irbkh  to  introduce  those  thiit  moilify  withont  rostrict- 
injt ;  h-ince  lie  makes  the  dis'inction  clr-ar  witliimt  pnuetitatioD. 
Tlif  r.^  i.-i  therefore  in  this  sentence  the  lilie?ly  under  niles  to  use 
any  number  of  commas  from  none  to  twelve.  Surely  there  is 
nolhirifj  alisolnte  in  niles  so  vanously  constnied. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  only  care  in  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  clauses  makes  it  possible  to  dispense  with  punctuation. 
Construct  the  sentence  as  follows,  and  no  one  of  the  twelve  commas 
can  be  spared  : 

CharlcA  had  boen  intrif^ing.  in  cipite  of  thin,  throoffh  Lord  GlamoiiKaii,  throagrhout 
the  year,  with  the  C«mfoderat<M ;  and  he  Aucoee^led,  thuu-^h  his  effort*  were  fmitleM  to 
aemire  their  direct  aid,  for  some  time,  in  bringing  about  an  armistice,  in  September,  be- 
tween their  forceit  and  the  army  which,  as  yet,  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  had  held 
them  in  check.  • 

He  Punctuates  Best  who  Needs  to  Punctuate 
LEiVST. — A  comparison  of  the  two  sentences  just  given 
will  impress  upon  the  reader  a  principle  of  composition 
than  which  no  other  is  more  important: — The  less  punc- 
tiuvtlon  a  sentence  n^edsy  the  more  clear  and  effexjtive  it  is. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  sentences  are  to  be  short, 
with  one  subject  and  one  predicate.  Delicate  shades  of 
meaning  often  require  complicated  sentences.  Our  state- 
ment is,  not  that  an  unpunctuated  sentence  is  better  than 
another  sentence  which  requires  considerable  punctuation, 
but  that  a  given  sentence  is  improved  when,  by  a  re- 
arrangement of  its  clauses,  fewer  punctuation  marks  are 
required.  These  marks  are  often,  and  rightly,  called 
"  stops."  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  interruptions  of 
the  flow  of  the  sentence.  The  notion  that  they  indicate  , 
where  one  reading  aloud  is  to  pause,  either  for  breath  or 
for  emphasis,  was  long  ago  given  up.  They  are  simply 
aids  to  unravel  a  tangled  sentence.  What  can  be  clearer 
than  that  a  sentence  should  be  as  little  tangled  as  pos- 
sible ? 

For  the  peace  of  mind  of  thousands  of  women  who  are  wretched 
cooks,  the  writer  of  the  following  paragraph  should  so  have  ar- 
ranged his  clauses  as  to  escape  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  careless 
printer  who  drops  a  comma  : 

An  unfortunate  wife  was  killed  at  Troy,  N.  V.,  while  cooking  her  husband'*  breakfant 
in  A  fearful  manner. 

Punctuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but  will  never  produce 
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that  jieculiar  beauty  which  is  perceived  when  the  sense  co 
clearly  nod  distiuctly  by  means  of  a  happy  ari'angement.- 
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VIII.  The  Comma  may  be  used  : 

a>  To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  adverbs, 
adverbial  conjimetions,  and  short  adverbial  clauses  0Ni.y 
wlieii  they  break  the  connection. 

(i. )   Commas  reqaSred: 

There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceaaes  to  be  a 
virtne. — BtntEi!. 

lu  strict  jiistico,  perhaps,  he  alionltl  be  pnnish<»l. 

Wit,  like  monny,  bears  ao  extra  valuo  vlieu  rung  down  imme- 
diately it  is  wauted.     Men  pay  Bevercly  who  require  credit. — Jkb- 

You  shall  see  tlieiii  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page,  where  a  neat 
ri^iilct  of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of  margin. — 

SlltEIBAN. 

CM.)   Commits  not  required : 

Therefore  there  is  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceaaeH  to  be  a 

Perhaps  in  Htriot  justice  he  should  be  punished. 
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Silence  when  nothing  need  be  said  is  the  eloquence  of  dis- 
cretion. — BOVEE. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  like  that  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire,  to  a  sufficient  extent  for 
ordinary  purposes,  without  study,  is  naturally  very  generally  ne- 
glected.— Marsh. 

Here  the  commnfi after  **  acquire*^  and  **  parpoMS  **  merely  dog  the  flow  of  thought, 
making  the  idea  lew  dintinct. 

Special  changoD  of  voc  ibulary  can  frequently  be  explained,  after  they  have  once  hap- 
pened, but  very  seldom  foretold. — Mabsu. 

Here  the  "after  they  have  [once]  happened"  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  "explained,"  the  whole  expression  ** explained 
after  they  have  hapi)ened  "  corresponding  ^ith  the  single  word 
"foretold."  Hence  the  comma  after  *•  explained"  obscures  the 
sense. 

Find  other  illustrations  on  page  220.    See  * '  therefore,"  page  327. 

(lil.)  Comvias  iised  or  no%  according  to  preference : 

Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs  and  counters  of  knowledge, 
and  tlieir  currency  should  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  capital 
which  they  represent. — Colton. 

Benonlh  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. — Bulwbb. 

The  thouglits  that  come  unsought,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  into 
the  mind,  are  commonly  the  most  valuable  of  any  we  have,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  secured,  because  they  seldom  return 
again. — Loc^ke. 

Wlieu  I  read  rules  of  cnticism,  I  inquire  immediately  after  the 
works  of  the  author  wlio  has  written  tliem,  and  bv  that  means  dis- 
cover  what  it  is  he  likes  in  a  composition. — Addison. 

(iv.)   Commas  used  or  not^  aceordinfj  to  vieaning  : 

Jiirtt  at  the  acre  'twixt  boy  ar.d  youth, 

Wnen  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth.— Jfiirm/on. 

Here  to  insert  a  comma  after  age,  would  mean  that  the  age  when 
thought  is  sjjeech  covers  the  entire  period  from  boy  to  youth, 
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while  to  omit  it  vonld  mean  that  this  age  is  reetriat«d  to  a  period 
somewhere  between  boj  and  jonth,  but  not  covering  the  entire 


H*  sidtaTcrHi  Is  wnr  poialblfl  njr  ts  andmnlna  bii  rl**l. 

Ah  nnptinctnated,  or  with  commoB  after  "endeavored"  and 
"  way,"  the  "  every  pOBBible  way  "  would  B^^nifj  that  his  endea- 
vors were  of  every  kind.  A  comma  after  "endeavored"  would 
indicate  that  the  nndermining  was  to  be  of  every  pOBsibte  kind. 
In  other  words,  the  first  punctuation  wonld  throw  the  emphasis 
lipon  the  methods  employed ;  the  latter,  upon  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

TA<  7>xufu  Orcin.— "  Womin:  vtlhonl bar.  nun  li ■  wnaa." 
r4<  Taatl  at  Aaud.— "  WDOiaa,  wlthoDt  bsr  duo,  li  ■  Bnge." 

A  barber's  sign  read  as  follows ; 

WmtiluyaD  think 

I'll  ibm  yoD  far  Dotblng,  ud  g^w^  jrou  i  driok. 

Strangers  would  mentally  pnuotoate  it  as  follows  : 

Wh.t  do  yoo  think  r 

I'll  Hhbvfl  jon  for  notfalnjE^  ud  givt  jon  >  diiok. 

But  after  being  attended  to,  they  were  assured  that  the  mean- 
ing was  aa  folIowH  : 

WhM  1  da  yno  think 

I'll  ihavc  you  lot  nothlns,  Had  giva  jron  ■  drink  I 

37.  Adverhx  distinguished  from  CoDJnndioni. — Many  worda 
ranked  as  odverlw  are  sometimes  employed  oonjunctively,  and  re- 
quire a  different  treatment  in  their  punctnation.  When  used  aa 
conjunctions,  hotcever,  now,  then,  too,  indeed,  are  divided  by  commas 
from  the  context ;  but  when  as  adverba,  qualifying  the  words  with 
which  they  are  associated,  the  BepHration  Hhontd  not  be  made. 
This  distinction  will  be  seen  from  the  following  eiamplea  : 

I,  Howsite.— w«  malt  «oio««r,  pay  Knu  defennco  lo  th.  opinion.  o(  the  wlie, 
Aoirfen-  innoh  they  m  contntrj  to  dot  own. 

8.  Th«m.— On  IhwB  fuel*  M(n,  I  l**n  reMed  my  UKiuiicnt,  ud  •! lenmidi  tnnda  ■ 
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4.  Too.— I  fonnd,  <oo,  a  theatre  nt  AJpxandrla,  and  another  at  Cairo ;  bat  be  who 
would  enjoy  tho  repreiientAtionii  must  noi  bo  too  particular. 

6.  IiiDBKD.— The  young  man  was  indeed  culpable  in  that  act,  though,  indud^  he  con- 
ducted himself  very  well  in  other  renpecto. 

When  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  a  clause,  the  conjimc- 
tion  too  must  not  be  separated  from  the  context  bj  a  comma ;  as, 
"  I  would  that  they  had  changed  voices  too" — Wilson. 

b.  To  separate  tlie  sxibjcet  from  tlie  predicate,  only 
when: 

(I.)  The  subject  ends  with  a  verb;  as,  Whatever  is,  18 
right. 

(II.)  The  subject  is  so  long  and  involved  tliat  it  is  diffi- 
*  cult  to  see  where  it  ends  and  the  predic^e  begins.     Thus : 

The  voice  of  praise,  too,  coming  from  those  to  whom  we  had 
thought  ourselves  unknown,  has  a  magic  about  it  that  must  be  felt 
to  be  understood. — Lever. 

He  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea  of  greatness,  must  always  have 
had  a  very  low  standard  of  it  in  his  mind. — Hazutt. 

He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  deserves  to  die  a  beggar 
by  the  bargain. — Fuller. 

To  write  much,  and  to  write  rapidly,  are  empty  boasts.  The 
world  desires  to  know  what  you  have  done,  and  not  how  you  did 
it. — Lewbb. 

He  that  cometh  in  print  because  lie  would  be  knowen,  is  like 
the  foole  that  cometh  into  the  Market  because  he  woulde  be  seen. 
—  Lyly. 

There  are  few  delights  in  any  life  so  high  and  rare  as  the  subtle 
and  strong  delight  of  sovereign  art  and  poetry ;  there  are  none 
more  pure  and  sublime.  To  have  read  the  greatest  work  of  any 
great  poet,  to  have  beheld  or  heard  the  greatest  works  of  any 
great  painter  or  musician,  is  a  possession  added  to  the  best  thingp9 
of  life. — S\^^NBTTRNE. 

Discretion  of  speech  is  moi*e  than  eloquence ;  and  to  speak 
agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in 
good  words,  or  in  good  order. — Bacon. 

My  tongue  within  my  \\\i%  I  rein. 

For  who  talks  much,  mu9t  talk  in  vain. — Qat. 
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38.  Whether  it  is  difficult  to  we  where  the  predicate  begins  is 
usiull  J  &  matter  of  judgment. 

Find  examples  on  pages  49,  147,  187. 

Usually  tlie  comma  eliould  be  omitted  unless  its  need  is 
manifest.     Thus: 


Sometimes,  however,  ambigaitj  is  manifest,  and  xmless  the  sen- 
tence is  reconstructed  the  comma  mutt  be  used. 

39.  Sometimes,  especiallj  in  contrasted  expressions,  a  comma 
maj  be  inseited  to  compel  attention  to  each  member  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  as,  Miud  unemployed,  is  mind  uneajoyed.—BovEB. 

10.  When  the  subject  consists  of  several  clauses,  eepeciallj  vhen 
each  ends  with  a  semicolon,  the  last  commonly  ends  either  with  a 
comma  followed  by  a  dash,  or  with  a  colon,  and  all  the  clansea  are 
summed  up  in  some  one  word  or  expression. 

Tbm  !•  iiaroo  ■  vlllnga  In  Europe,  and  not  oaa  nnlnnlti,  thM  In  Dot  rnnlilMa  irfUi 
ItA  little  prcAt  men.  The  hnd  of  ft  peltj  corporation,  ubo  oppo«e«  the  fletlgni  of  a  prlno* 
wb^  would  lyrKnnU«11y  force  hit  iibjectA  to  VTeth^bcHt  clothes  for  SDnilflr^ ,  thepanj 
pnltDt»  wh\>  Snilq  ontr  iindiH.'over&l  qiulltj  [□  tbu  pol/pu4.  or  deflcrCbv*  mn  iinhBedod  pn> 
oem  Ln  the  ekelvCun  oraniole,  find  vrbooemlnd.  like  bU  mkomooope.  perte&vs  utura  only 

■honld  only  upcnk  to  our  hcarUv — itll  equally  Fancy  IbflinaeLvm  WAlhmfr  forwud  to  ImmoT' 
Mlity.  Mid  de^ro  Ihi'  i.'rowd  )»blnd  ttieoi  to  look  an. 


■Il  be  rtianjnl.     A 

miuiii  Mj 

lUniT,  (be  tbriibbli 

tgot  b\t\ 

jw-U-d  to  tba  nclHin 

otlhEwl 

It  it  n<>  proof  of 

tohroblclndlwi'n 

F[ic»d.Jil|.  with  Ih. 

rnprl^bt 

ip  nltb  the  iilnivre :  and  frlenitthlii  vilh  Ihr  m^o 
>lvant«K<viui.  Prii'nd'blpBllhtb.'ninnorKp.-olouiiiIni;  THend- 
yiuft;  andlrlendtblpultb  tbcRllMonpieil;  tboe  are  Injurl- 

D  pages  50,  84,  85,  %,  217. 
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c.  To  separate  the  object  from  the  predicate  only  wlien 
without  it  there  would  be  manifest  ambiguity.     Thus : 

Friends  to  whom  you  are  in  debt,  you  hate. — ^Wtchesley.  With- 
out the  comma,  it  might  be  the  friends  who  were  hated,  or  the 
debt. 

d.  Befare  the  first  "  that "  in  clauses  introduced  by  "  It 
is  said  that,"  "  I  answer  that/'  etc.,  when  there  are  several 
propositions  in  the  same  construction.     Thus  : 

It  was  a  cutting  remark  of  Sheridan's,  that  a  certain  speaker 
was  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  that  he  relied 
upon  his  memory  for  his  wit. 

Philosophers  assert,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her  operations, 
that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve,  that  knowledge  will 
be  always  progressive,  and  that  all  future  generations  will  continue 
to  make  discoveries  of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

41.  After  nouns  like  maxim,  ruleffaciy  law,  principle,  etc.,  a  sin- 
gle proix>sition  may  take  a  comma  before  the  that ;  as.  It  is  an  old 
maxim,  that  fast  bound  is  fast  found. 

42.  Where  such  a  proposition  is  introduced  by  the  verb  to  he,  9k 
comma  is  usually  inserted  before  the  that.    Thus  : 

Let  onr  object  be,  our  conntry,  oar  whole  conntry,  and  nothing  bat  oar  ooantry. — 

WEB8TEB. 

There  Ia,  firet,  the  literature  of  Icnowledge ;  and,  secondly,  the  literature  of  power. 
The  function  of  the  first  is,  to  teach ;  the  function  of  the  second  ia,  to  move :  the  first  l> 
a  rudder ;  the  aecond  an  oar  or  a  sail.  The  flrbt  Kpeaks  to  the  mere  diHCuraive  nnder> 
utanding ;  the  necond  speaks  ultimately,  it  may  happen,  to  the  higher  understanding  or 
nAaon,  but  always  through  affections  of  pleasure  and  sympathy.— Dk  Quimost. 

43.  When  the  introductory  clause  is  long,  it  makes  the  proposi- 
tion more  definite  and  emphatic  to  insert  the  comma  ;  as.  It  is  the 
ruin  of  all  the  young  talent  of  the  day,  that  reading  and  writing 
are  simultaneous. — Mbh.  Fletcher. 

e.  To  separate  co-ordinate  cJatises^  where  each  thought 
demands  distinct,  but  not  emphatically  distinct,  considera- 
tion ;  as,  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. — Bacon. 
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It  is  oqI;  in  the  separation  of  co-ordinate  clanses  that  there  ia 
any  reason  in  tlie  old  rule  of  counting  one  for  a  comma,  two  for  a 
semicolon,  three  for  a  colon,  and  four  for  a  period.  In  this  -nse 
of  the  marks,  the  author  indicates  the  time  he  wishes  each  individ- 
nai  thought  of  a  series  to  receire  bj  the  importance  of  the  points 
bj  which  he  separates  them.  Thus,  to  qbote  a  fomiliat  line  from 
Tennyson, 

Knowledce  anna,  but  vlsdom  Uogeni. 

the  use  of  the  comma  distinguishes  the  two  ideas,  bnt  does  not 
emphatically  contrast  them.     If  the  line  were  written, 


the  mind  would  be  compelled  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  the 
contrast.     If  it  were  written, 

KnoHlFdlB  coidM :  but  wladon  llngm, 

the  contrast  wonld  be  still  more  marked.     If  it  were  written, 

E]ri>wt«dge  CODWIL    Bat  wlidom  llngen, 

or, 

KnowMaa  coma*,— Dnl  wMofo  liogRi, 

the  render  wonld  foel  that  the  author  meant  to  give  this  thonght 
all  (wssible  emphasis.     Or  if,  again,  it  were  written, 

KnowledgB  cumH  bnt  vladara  llngen, 

the  effect  would  be  somewhat  that  of  repeating  a  familiar  proverb, 
renieniliered  as  a  wliole,  without  care  to  distinguish  its  connection 
of  thou  gilt. 

'^'hero  HO  much  depends  ujKin  a  shade  of  meaning,  more  can  be 
learned  from  example  than  from  precept ;  bo  in  place  of  arbitrary 
niles  we  give  a  number  of  typical  sentences. 

{i. )  y^ii  point  u3e(i. 


lun  likr^lT  to  mliUwl  *  RuliT  thin  it  the  umluloD  dI  ncctMuy  onik.— A.  8.  UlLL. 

Here  the  contrast  requires  a  comma  between  liop  and  rather. 

It  I*  Ln  F^ncTKL  monr  profllab(«  b>  nckon  up  our  dsfocU  tluo  b>  boAM  of  our  lUAl 
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The  true  use  of  «-peech  in  not  60  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them. — 
Goldsmith. 

(ii.)   The  comma  used. 

Where  niitiire's  end  of  language  ia  declined. 

And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind. — roTTVO. 

E'en  copi^ps  Dryden  wanted,  or  fcnrgot. 

The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot.— Pops. 

For  rhetoric  he  could  not  ope 

His  month,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.— /TudAntf. 

Conceit  may  puff  a  man  up.  bnt  never  prop  him  up.— Ruskin. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wLse,  but  ttie  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool. — A9  You 
Like  It. 

OocaMons  do  not  make  a  man  frail,  bnt  they  show  that  he  i*.- Thomas  a  Keicp  a. 

His  face  wa.s  without  form  and  dark,  the  stars  dim  twinkled  through  his  form. — 
OasiAH. 

Master  books,  but  do  not  let  them  master  you.    Read  to  live,  not  live  to  read. — 

BULWKB. 

His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory 
of  a  wrong.— Emerson. 

It  is  not  alwayM  the  depth  or  the  novelty  of  a  thought  which  constitutes  its  value  to 
ourselves,  but  the  fiinesii  of  its  application  to  our  circumstances. — Sbwbll. 

No  great  genius  was  over  without  some  mixture  of  madness,  nor  can  anything  grand 
or  superior  to  the  voice  of  common  mortals  be  spoken  except  by  the  agitated  soul. — 
Abistotlb. 

The  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably  as  in  the  conversntion  of  a  well  chosen 
friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing  in  lite  that  is  sny  way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  It  eaxcs  and  unloads  ihe  mind,  clean  and  improve*  the 
anderstanding,  engenders  thougbt"*  and  knowledge,  animatet*  virtue  and  good  resolutions, 
soothes  and  allays  the  passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  vacant  honn  of 
life.— Addison. 

God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  ppiritual  life  of  past  agi>8.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give 
to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and 
greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  \tooT  I  am,  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  humble  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take 
up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Para- 
dise, and  8haks|)ere,  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  tlie 
human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  Uxt 
want  of  intellectual  compsnionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society,  in  the  place  where  I  live.— CHAMmNO. 

Find  other  illustrations  on  pages  45,  128. 
(iii.)  The  semicolon  used. 

Some  mnst  watch,  while  some  roust  sleep ; 
So  runs  the  world  Kvay.— Hamlet, 

Men's  evil  maimers  live  in  brara ;  their  virtues  we  write  in  water. — Sbakspkrb. 
Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost ;  thought  without  learning  is  periloua. — OoM- 
ruoina. 


CO-ORDINATE  CLAUSES. 


(s  llmt  nnnai'  fmm  the  dirty 


44.    Cliiiiges   that    lire  ihemgelces   tliritled   by  commat  akotdd  be 

divided  from  each  iilher  by  temicohnt.     Thus  : 


WoBli  lenrned  by  rol*  ■  p«mit  nuy  rehwrie, 

Bill  Ulking  i»  not  Miwum  to  convene ; 

We  think  onr  Ulhon  tooli,  »  wiw  we  jrow ; 

Our  wiser  Bonii.  nu  doubt,  will  thiufc  !>•  u.— fori. 

EngUd. !. 

atllr.  IK  f: 

ir  u«  I  cmn  .ibwrve,  of  lour  Totdi,  ■'  nice,"'  '■  joUj,"  "  chunntag,*  uid  iMin 

>ii,ld   ■  (-nil,"— IllK»iEij, 

The  onto 

It  be  t>ui;ht  tu  hnvB  penuadnl  mnd  carried  all  with  hlin.— Ciu,tlb. 

Equ-IIly 

iv'u  luuther,  »  he  who  ooiuidiini  blmwlt  below  the  net  ot  the  KcWty.— 

WH«leve[ 

be  the  nunib«  u(  ■  m»n-i  frtend*.  there  will  be  tlme>  in  tifa>  Ilia  when  he  hu 

ml  if  I  like  th»  fj  equi|i*«e  ma 

,— EUEUKOH. 

>  have  renoiiricad  Ibe  rigbl  of 


Finil  ilhiKtraliims  ou  iMgen  107,  l.-ST,  223,  236,    246.     Notice 

ue^'leet  tit  this  nilo  on  paKes  210^219,  227. 
(iv.)    The  colon  used. 


Umli 
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45.  Clauses  that  are  themselves  divided  by  semicolons  may  he  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  colons.     Thus : 

Think  all  70a  speak ;  but  speak  not  all  yoa  think : 
Thoughts  are  your  own ;  your  words  are  so  no  mora ; 
Where  Wisdom  steers,  wind  cannot  make  you  sink : 
Lips  never  err,  when  she  does  keep  the  door.— Dblaums. 

In  friendships  some  are  worthy,  and  some  are  necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are 
fitted  for  convene;  nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with  others;  kv 
oioty  and  accidents,  parity  of  fortune,  and  equal  disposition,  do  actuate  all  onr  friend- 
ships :  which  of  themselves  and  in  their  prime  dispositions  are  prepared  for  all  mankind 
according  as  any  one  can  receive  them. — Jkbxmt  Taxlob. 

Find  illustrations  on  pages  68,  97,  121,  234,  250.  Notice  neg- 
lect of  this  mlo  on  pages  216-219. 

46.  Hence  the  colon  is  esx)eciall7  adapted  to  separate  from 
other  clauses  a  clause  that  summarizes  them. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  paying  debt :  Increase  of  Industry  in  raising  income,  in- 
crease of  thrift  in  laying  out.— Carltlx. 

It  is  with  bookH  as  with  men :  a  very  small  number  play  a  great  part ;  the  rest  are 
confounded  with  the  multitude. — ^Voltairx. 

Find  illustrations  on  pages  14,  210,  213. 

47.  But  when  clauses  that  expand  a  thought  are  introduced  by 
namely y  to  wit,  as,  thus,  etc.,  a  semicolon  precedes  and  a  comma 
follows  these  introductory  words.     Thus  : 

As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  it ;  namely,  re- 
ligion, matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present  business  of  importance,  any 
case  that  deserveth  pity.— Bacon. 

Even  when  namely  or  the  like  word  is  omitted,  the  semicolon 
is  retained  if  the  structure  remains  the  same.     Thus : 

Incivility  is  not  a  vice  of  the  soul,  but  the  effect  of  several  vices ;  of  vanity,  ignomnoe 
of  duty,  lazincsd,  stupidity,  distraction,  contempt  of  others,  and  jealousy. —Da  la  Bbv- 

YKBE. 

Correct  the  sentence  from  Legouv^,  page  151. 
(v.)   Jlie  sentence  divided  into  two  or  more  sentences. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or  a  handlcss  painter.  The  eswnoe  of  an  ■!>• 
tist  is  that  he  should  l>e  articulate. — SwiNnuBKX. 

Just  as  it  may  coat  a  strong  man  less  effort  to  carry  a  hundred-weight  from  place  to 
place  at  once,  than  by  s  stone  at  a  time :  so,  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear 
along  all  the  qnaliflcntions  of  an  idea  and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named,  than  to 
first  imperfectly  conceive  such  idea  and  then  carry  back  to  it,  one  by  one,  the  delalli 
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niliid.  tlm  only  powdble  mods  ut  lurming  ■  oompoaud  »Dce[itioD  nuy  be  tbut  ol  bnlld- 
iog  Lt  up  t>y  cBiTfitig  nperbtply  Eu  avvonl  parU. — £££«£■■*  Sphcil 

ft  To  set  off  D^pendeni  Vlauaes,  when  the  connection  is 
not  close. 

(I.)  lielatioe  Clauses,  -when  not  restridi/ve.  Introduced 
by  the  Divisible  lielative.  (See  Part  I,,  Adjective  Sen- 
tences.) 

Usage  on  this  point  is  so  nnifomi  that  the  oomout  should  be 
omitted  onlj  b;  those  who  so  construct  their  sentences  as  to  use 
veiy  few  cummoa.  [See  page  277.)  It  is  oonuQonl;  onderstood 
that  he  who  writes. 

The  Kholir,  wba  lovu  h<n  books,  !•  to  be  eiiTlod, 

uses  the  word  scliolar  in  a  general  sense,  implying  that  all  soholoFB 
love  theii  books  and  are  to  be  envied ;  while  to  sa; 


is  to  restrict  the  predicate  to  that  kind  of  scholar  who  does  love  bis 
books,  implying  tliat  there  are  scholars  (in  tliis  ease  nsing  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  pujiil)  who  do  not  love  their  books.  In  the  firet 
case,  the  relative  clauHo  is  descriptive,  mentioning  one  of  the  char- 
aeteristics  of  a  scholar,  iu  a  clanse  that  might  be  omitted  without 
clkanging  the  eHseutial  statement.  In  the  second  case,  the  relative 
clanso  is  restrictive,  not  to  bo  omitted  witliont  changing  tlie  mean- 
iDg.  Hence  the  observaocc  of  this  distinction  is  of  great  impor- 
tanco.  There  arc  laws  on  many  statute  books,  the  effect  of  wliich 
hiin  been  either  lost  or  perverted,  because  they  were  drawn  by 
legislatoi'H  unfamiliar  with  this  principle.     (Bee  page  297.) 

Jicstfk-tice  clauses.   Iiiti-oduced  by  the  IndioisiMe  Hda- 

tive. 

minn  Ihiit  in-  Bllkc.-  [)i  StiiL. 

EdncBtiiin  ilonc  cbh  coniliipt  un  lo  thBt  i-nfcpjnwnt  "blob  i)  st  onoe  bsM  In  qmlitj 
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Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection  onght  to 
know  something  about  the  history  of  the  art  of  ininting.— Makn. 

Only  the  refined  and  delicate  pleasures  that  sjiring  from  reeearoh  and  education  can 
build  up  barriers  between  different  ranks.— Db  Sta^l. 

They  are  never  aloue  that  are  accompanied  with  noble  thoughts. — Sidnit. 

Those  who  live  on  vanity  must  not  unreasonably  expect  to  die  of  mortiflcation.— Maw. 
Ellis. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such 

Who  think  too  little,  nnd  who  talk  too  much.— DrnTOXH. 

But  every  page  having  an  ample  miirge, 
And  every  marge  endoeing  in  the  midst 
A  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  blot. — TsirifTtOH. 
The  art  of  quotation  requires  more  delicacy  in  the  practice  than  those  conceive  who 
can  see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation  than  an  extract.— I.  Disrakli. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unmapi>nd  country  within  ur  which  would  have  to  be  taken 
int>  account  in  explanation  of  our  gusta  and  storma.— Qbobox  E^ot. 

Find  illustrations  on  ixtge  73. 

48.  Even  before  restrictive  clauses  a  comma  is  necessary,  when 
the  relative  is  separated  from  its  antecedent  and  likely  to  be  con- 
nected vdth  some  other  word.     Thus : 

He  is  a  fool. 
Who  only  sees  the  miaohiefs  that  are  past— BBTAirt*g  IlkuL 

Clauses  not  reatrid^ive. 

There  were  very  few  passengers,  who  escaped  without  serious  injury. 

This  means  that  all  the  ])assengerH  were  saved.  Omit  the  comma, 
and  the  meaning  is  that  nearly  all  the  passengers  were  injured. 

Men  of  great  conversational  powers  almost  universally  pmctise  a  sort  of  lively  sophis- 
try and  exaggeration,  which  deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  audi- 
tors.—Mac  A  ulat. 

The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal. 
The  man  who  laughed  loudly  was  the  thief. 

The  above  restrictive  clauses  may  be  thus  converted  into  non- 
restrictive  : 

Things,  which  are  seen,  appeal  more  directly  to  the  child  than  words,  which  are  only 
heard. 

He  handed  it  to  the  man,  who  laughed  loudly  and  tossed  it  in  the  air. 

Clauses  restrictive  a?i(l  non-rest rictit^e  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 


E 
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It  wa«  tba  DKejiilt}r  vhlch  m*de  me  a  qniurier,  Ui>t  taoght  nw  to  ba  ■  gftilciffliL— 
Wbsn  It  i>  Uie  hud  ol  Uie  tunllj.  who  la  ntiiBlly  tbe  brcKd-wloiHr,  tlut  !•  :*ld  lUM- 
It  it  tbii  ncloMvel;  utloukl  ipirit,  uid  the  iindLj(ulwd  sonlempt  fur  other  peopte, 

Fleili  U  but  Uie  glBM  which  huldi  the  duiit  th«  msuonamU  oniUma,  which  alM 
■bill  IH  crumbled  in  auit.—Ocoiai  Hiukki. 

49,  The  same  dutinction  in  relatiTe  clftUBes  eboQld  be  obBerred 
in  the  choice  of  the  relative  prDDonu.  In  reHtrictiTe  clauses,  that 
should  be  used  iuatead  of  irhic/i,  or  irlio. 

In  Worcester'fl  Dictionarj,  some  speciflcationa  at«  made  un- 
der this  rule,  as  follows : 

^' There  jiro  <»B?K  in  ivhltrh  fJhir  Ea  proiKvlj  UHeil  when  feppllerl  to  penont,  Lohteftd  df 
Kho:  iHt,  When  11  fitllowBlbv  Interroflittivif  wAo,  nr  hh  BdjuGtlvc  In  tbe  ■uperlmtLro  de- 
gree; Hs  •  Wh'ilAiU  h»»  nnjr  ««ibc  of  riiiht  would  raumn  thm ! '  '  HewMlho  oldatt  pei- 
■00  Hal  I  uw.'  &I.  Wh>'n  tt  t»Ilnw»  Ihs  |<rgnninln>]  idjccUie  cinu.'  u.  'He  wu  tha 
■■nir  Dun  Ijbtl  1  inw  Uotun.'  Sd.  Wh* n  pnumf  make  bnl  •  part  of  the  ulRedent :  u, 
■TheinuiBiul  thlDgilAiit  bo  mmtlonal,'    W,.  Atlar  ui  unteiwIeDI  Istrodoced  bj  the 


pUtive/-; 

.«,■ 

It  w«  I.  not  he,  that  did  It."- 

AbbotI 

;  gives  these  exceptions : 

(-.1  Wlie. 

1  the 

ofUn 

1.    U  l>  raiv.  thouKh  It  woDld  be  u 

•eful,  to  ■ay   "HliEndlahtrlRid^ 

blm  ■■  tor  ■■  thB  Eii|(lt>h  friend.,  or  thoaa  of  hi.  E>igll>h  (rl««l.,  tbU 

blin.- 

It)  Tiai 

r.slz«l  by 

inlyftnod-l 

ml,  inJ  Wo',  if  not  •tr.inilj  Incllcil 

1  by  .elf  lnterM^  .re  ready  for  Ih. 

«t  lart  to 

thliik 

of  tbe  inlemrt  nf  tbeir  nrtehbon.," 

(e)  ir  tht 

Iwiu-. 

*lont  In  'iualtti«l  by  l*nl.  the  rel.lf 

vr  mnrt  norte™('.   '">  .iMciher 

«  ridirali-  «t^h  lanRiXKe  ah  "  Wo. 

Mtkttnt 

(J.  r*« 

i<the 

rf«ill  good  Engll.b.  thouati  ■ome- 

urlly  iiv(i!dp.l,     Bnl.  with  wroe  pieiwli 

,1on..  tbe  mn.tnictton  1>  hareh  and 

i.'itlonablt 

»*niw. 

ffrt*.  »nrt 

,  «.,«.1«1  from  Ibolr  nonna,  aive 

one  the  ImpiTMion  that  they  aro 

>d  lu  ulv.i 

rlw. 

(<1  After 

proii. 

>it.lnal  aJJKtlve.  uh^  for  |«i«nal 

1  ^l^onoun^  nio.lem  Enitli.h  ptofert 
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The  distinction  in  the  nse  of  that  as  a  restrictive  is  compara- 
tively modem.  Blair  (Lecture  xx.)  censures  Addison  for  writing, 
**  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
thcU  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving/'  saying,  '*  In  some 
cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  tJiat  for  a  relative  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ung^ceful  repetition  of  which  in  the  same  sentence. 
But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  the  kind,  wJiich  is  always 
the  preferable  word." 

The  following  examples  are  quoted  from  Hodgson's  '*  Errors  in 
the  Use  of  English  : " 

It  ii  quite  clear  that  it  in  not  the  last  weight  raised  which  refcnlateii  the  weight  of 
the  letter ;  but  the  weight  of  the  letter  which  regulates  which  is  the  laHt  weight  which 
will  be  raised.— U.  D.  Maclkod.  (Of  those  four  '*  whiches,'' all  but  the  third  should 
be  *'  that.") 

There  is  probably  no  one  of  this  gsneration  who  bestows  any  thought  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  history  and  politics,  who  will  not  acknowledge  his  indebtedneM  to  Mr.  Carlyle. — 
London  Timet,  (Here  Mr.  Hodgson  corrects  the  second  *'  who  **  to  '*  that ;  *^  but  strictly 
both  *'  whoB  '*  should  be  **thats,^^  and  euphony  would  preserve  the  second  **  who  ^rather 
than  the  first.) 

So  in  page  16,  next  line  to  last,  **  that'*  might  well  be  changed  to  '*  which  ^  on  ac- 
count of  the  '*  that  ^*  in  the  line  following. 

The  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  idngular  which  [that]  have  ever  occurred. — EconomUi, 

It  was  this  which  [that]  made  his  sect  ho  feared  and  hated  among  certain  classes  in 
Eome.— W.  W.  Stobt. 

But  next  to  the  novelty  and  originality  of  these  tales,  it  was  their  matchless  force  and 
vigor  which  [that]  magnetically  attracted  the  reading  world.— Ejlzb. 

Going  back  to  the  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  comma  in  rela- 
tive clauHes,  page  289,  under  Restrictive  Clauses^  in  the  quotation 
from  Emerson  **  that "  should  be  substituted  for  **  who.'*  In  the 
first  quotation  from  Mann,  "which "is  preferred  to  **that,"  be- 
cause another  ** that"  has  just  preceded  "enjoyment."  In  the 
second  quotation  from  Mann,  "who"  should  be  "that."  The 
second  word  in  the  quotation  from  Mrs.  Ellis  should  be  "  that,"  and 
in  the  second  line  from  Dryden  "as  "  should  in  both  places  be  sub- 
stituted for  "  who."  In  the  last  line  from  Tennyson,  to  omit  the 
comma  and  use  "  that  "  throws  the  emi)hasi8  ujwu  blot,  while  to 
insert  a  comma  after  "  text "  and  substitute  "  which  "  for  "  that," 
would  leave  the  emphasis  upon  text^  making  the  last  clause  a 
descriptive  after-thought.  Disraeli  should  have  written  "that" 
instead  of  "who,"  and  if  George  Eliot  retained  "which,"  she 
should  have  put  the  comma  before  it.  In  that  case  the  emphasis  of 
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thought  would  lie  npon  the  Btatement  that  there  is  on  tmmapped 
couutiT  within  UR,  while  to  omit  the  comma  and  Bnbetitate  "  that " 
for  "  which "  would  throw  the  empliBsis  upon  the  idea  of  ex- 
planation. As  it  stands,  the  sentence  is  therefore  ambi^ons. 
Tinder  Clauses  restriiJiT'e  and  non-reslriclive,  page  291,  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Matthews  "  that"  and  "  which  "  should  be  transposed. 

Make  corrections  on  pages  75,  81,  216-219. 

With  these  hints,  the  student  should  be  able  to  discriminate  as 
to  the  use  of  the  relatives  ;  and  he  is  urged  to  observe  with  refer- 
ence to  this  rule  -all  relative  clauses  he  encounters,  until  the 
distinction  becomes  habitual. 

Find  errors  under  this  head  on  iioges  5,  34,  41. 

The  eantionso  oft«n  giveo  should  here  be  repeated,  that  this  dis- 
crimiDAtion  is  for  the  ntndent's  own  use — not  for  criticism  of  the 
usage  of  othci-s.  The  careful  writer  and  speaker  will  be  sure  that 
his  restrictive  pronoun  is  "  that,"  except  when  the  previous  use  of 
"  that "  as  an  adjective  pronoun  would  make  "  who  "  or  "  which" 
more  enphonions.  But  he  will  not  pronounce  a  sentence  nngram- 
matical  tliat  violates  this  rule ;  for  if  he  did  he  might  be  con- 
fronted with  examples  from  almost  every  noted  writer  of  English : 
with  the  entire  qnotation  from  Macaulay  (pages  216-219),  for  in- 
stance. 

(ii.)  Other  DepeDtlent  Clauses  except  when  so  short  or 
so  im mediately  connected  with  what  precedes  and  follows 
that  the  meaning  is  unmistakahle. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  ideal  sentence  is  so  arranged  that  it 
requires  the  minimum  of  punctuation.  In  some  sentences  the 
arrangemcDt  is  so  faulty  that  punctuation  cannot  remove  the  om- 
bigiiitv.     Thus : 

"ItliMy.~uUI  k  iMljU  hniRTUit,  "  I  wfih  Toa  mnld  Mep  OTcianilan  hoir  olil 


»nl,  oB  of  retail  price,  or  H-M  « 
■  rialnfr  tomb  ■  loftj  nlaniQ  bow.—: 
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In  other  sentences  unnsnal  punctuation  may  be  required  to 
make  perspicuous  a  sentence  ambiguously  worded.     Thus  : 

*  Not  only  JeimitB  can  equivocate.— Dbtdbv. 

Here  a  comma  after  **  only  "  will  make  the  meaning  that  there 
are  other  facts  besides  the  fact  that  Jesuits  can  equivocate.  But 
a  comma  after  Jesuits  will  make  the  meaning  that  others  besides 
Jesuits  can  equivocate. 


Again : 


Young  Itylun,  his  parents'  darling  joy, 

Whom  chance  misled  the  mother  to  destroy— Pops. 


Here  a  comma  aft«r  "  misled ''  will  indicate  that  Itylus  de> 
stroyed  his  mother ;  a  comma  after  *'  mother/'  that  the  mother 
destroyed  Itylus. 


Again : 

le  son  of  David  who      , 

]  was  pemecuted  by  Saul, 


Bolomon,  the  son  of  David  who  j  hnllt  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  )  was  the  richest 
monarch  that  ever  reifnicd. 

Here  to  make  the  upper  clause  of  the  brace  applicable,  a  comma 
must  be  inserted  before  "  who  ; "  to  make  the  lower  clause  appli- 
cable the  comma  must  be  omitted,  though  in  this  case  the  **  who  '* 
should  proi)erly  be  "  that." 

The  following  sentences,  awkward  and  inelegant  as  they  are, 
may  be  made  by  punctuation  to  express  their  intended  meaning 
unmistakably : 

He  said  I  could  not  make  mince-pics  like  bis  mother. 

I  perceived  it  had  been  scoured  with  half  an  vyo.—The  OuardUin. 

It  has  not  h  wurd  but  what  th»?  author  n;li»rio"Hly  thinks  in  it,— Pop«. 

Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido 
to  iEneas  in  the  followintr  vrvnU.—The  ifptctaUtr. 

Wanted :  a  man  to  lit  boots  of  a  good  moral  character. 

The  l>arber  was  shot  while  shaving  ft  oistonier  with  a  braiw-barrelled  pistol. 

The  followinfr  lines  were  written  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  one  who  has  for  many 
years  slept  in  his  grave  merely  fur  hi*  own  amusement. 

lurttead  r»f  purity  resulting  from  that  arrangement  to  India,  Englnml  itself  would 
soon  be  tainted.— Macaui.at. 

The  purpose  i-*  to  brim,'  the  act  stated  Into  promini-noe.— Alford.  quoted  bf/  Moon. 

I  have  jpotiovnl  the  wonl  *' party  *'  used  for  an  individual  occurring  in  Shakspere.— W. 

I  remembi'r  whrn  the  French  band  of  the  *'  Guideu"  were  in  this  cguntry  reading  in 
(he  TUustrated  AVm?«.  -  Id. 
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tend  np  uid  dowD  tba  laute  bj  oompo^Wn 
ill  liaei,  whoeled  absnt  uii]  lulled  witb  tb* 


e  motion  uE  >ii  honorKblu  ii 
Hot  InJy  btHog  pic1I«l  nj 


«  In  ooniH|neii«s  of  being  InUnkctad  bj 
le  mtdsDce  ot  ber  bnthcr  wban  lb*  Ilrad 


d  by  his  rrisndii. 

r.  Bobin«n-t  .UuKhlpr  vw 


I  iDDVt  ba  ■cknowledgeil  in  tha  dlctioDaFT- 
luly  welghli.n  ibniu  HGU  piundo. 


There  L"  a  gift  bojoijd  Uit  «iieh  of  Mt  uf  being  rloqnnHlj  .llmt.— Bovnn. 

Just  nheu  tho  comma  tnav  bo  omittoil,  and  joat  when  it  is 
nccoRsan'  to  maka  clear  tiie  relatioua  of  tlependeDt  clannes,  onlj 
iniliviihial  jiiil^nont  aa  to  the  aentenee  involved  can  determine. 
Here  arc  ii  few  ilhist  rat  ions. 


i.   7%'  comma  ttxeiJ. 


>•  ir  (0  brs  pardon  (or  imyl 
lien  tbiui  In  nltbif:.  pnvid 
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50.  Glauses  denoting  cause  or  result  are  frequently  introduoed 
by  the  colon,  instead  of  the  comma.     Thus  : 

Let  h.'m  be  kept  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink: 

So  may  he  ceano  to  write  and  learn  to  think.— Pbior. 

With  my  friend  I  dedre  not  to  share  or  participate,  bnt  to  engroas  hii  eorrow ;  tiiat 
by  making  them  my  own,  I  may  more  easily  diecuas  them :  for  in  mine  own  reaaoo,  and 
within  myself,  I  can  command  that  which  I  cannot  entreat  witbont  myself,  and  within 
the  circio  of  another.— Sib  Thomas  Bbownk. 

ii.   The  comma  oraiUed, 

A  man  may  write  at  any  time  if  |ie  set  himself  doggedly  to  it. — JoRHlOH. 

A  man  may  be  as  mach  a  fool  from  the  want  of  sensibility  as  the  want  of  sense. 

Mbm.  Jamkbon. 
'  It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  Uum  to  be  correct.- Dusaxll 

Explain  the  use  of  all  the  commas  on  page  156. 

Insert  punctuation  marks  where  required  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  keeping  in  mind  that  proper  names  and  sen- 
tences begin  with  capital  letters,  and  that  the  first  personal 
pronoun  is  always  a  capital  letter. 


A  little  way  below  the  great  fall  the  river  is  comparatiyely 
speaking  so  tranquil  that  a  feny-boat  phes  between  the  Canada 
and  american  shores  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  when  i  first 
crossed  the  heaving  flood  tossed  about  the  skiff  with  a  violence  that 
seemed  very  alarming  but  as  soon  as  we  gained  the  middle  of  the 
river  my  attention  was  altogether  engaged  by  the  surpassing  gran- 
deur of  the  scene  before  me  i  was  now  witliin  the  area  of  a  semicir- 
cle of  cataracts  more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  extent  and  floated 
on  the  surface  of  a  gulf  raging  fathomless  and  interminable  majestic 
cliffs  splendid  rainbows  lofty  trees  and  columns  of  spray  were  the 
gorgeous  decorations  of  this  theatre  of  wonders  while  a  dazzling 
sun  shed  refulgent  glories  upon  every  part  of  the  scene  surrounded 
with  clouds  of  vapor  and  stunned  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  ter- 
ror by  the  hideous  noise  i  looked  upwards  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  and  saw  vast  floods  dense  awful  and  stupendous 
vehemently  bursting  over  the  precipice  and  rolling  do\^Ti  as  if  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened  to  pour  another  deluge  upon  the 
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earth  loud  soauds  resembling  discharges  of  artillery  or  volcouc  ex- 
plosion!) were  now  diHtinguishablo  amidst  the  waterj  tumnlt  and 
added  terrors  to  the  abyss  from  which  ihej  issued  the  sun  looking 
majesticallj  through  the  ascending  spray  was  encircled  by  a  radiant 
halo  whilst  fragments  of  rainbows  floated  on  every  side  and  mo- 
mentarily vanished  only  to  give  plaoe  to  a  succession  of  others 
more  brilhant  looking  backwards  i  saw  tlie  Diagara  river  again  be- 
come calm  and  tranquil  rolling  magnificently  between  the  tower- 
ing clifffl  that  rose  on  either  side  and  receiving  showers  of  orient 
dew-drops  from  the  treea  that  gracefully  overarched  ifa  transpar- 
ent bosom. 


There  was  not  the  smallest  accident  that  befell  king  charlea  the 
second  in  his  exile  but  cromwell  knew  it  perfectly  well  a  gentle- 
man who  hod  son'ed  the  unfortunate  cbarles  the  fii-st  denired  leave 
of  cromwell  to  travel  and  obtained  it  on  condition  that  he  would 
not  sec  charles  stuart  on  arriving  at  cologne  however  the  gentle- 
man broke  hiri  promise  and  sent  a  message  to  the  exiled  king  re- 
questing that  he  might  wait  on  him  in  the  night  which  was  gi&nted 
having  discoursed  fully  on  the  affaiiB  of  his  niisnion  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  king  which  he  concealed  within  the  crown  of  his 
hat  and  then  took  his  leave  on  his  return  to  england  he  waited  on 
cromwell  with  confidence  and  being  asked  if  he  had  punctually 
performed  his  promise  he  said  he  had  but  t^aiil  cromwell  who  was 
it  that  put  out  the  candles  when  you  spoke  to  charles  atuart  this 
nne\i>ectcd  question  startled  him  and  cromwell  proceeding  asked 
him  w*liat  he  said  to  him  to  which  the  gentleman  answered  he  said 
nothing  ut  all  bnt  did  ho  not  send  a  letter  by  you  replied  the  pro- 
tector the  gentleman  denying  tliis  also  cromwell  took  his  hat  from 
him  drew  out  the  letter  and  had  the  unfortunate  messenger  com- 
mitted to  the  tower. 

Illustrations  of  the  Importance  ^f  Correct^ 

Punctuation : 


of  the  Importance  of  Correct 


»r,  uid  ttaa  followint 
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"  Mftngan  Baid  he  never  robbed  but  twice 

"  Said  It  waa  Crawford." 

Thifl,  it  will  be  observed,  has  no  mark  of  the  writer's  having  any  notion  of  pnnctua- 
tion,  but  the  meaning  he  attached  to  it  was  that 

**  Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  but  twice ; 

"  Baid  it  was  Crawford." 

Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  coaniiel  for  the  prisoner,  b^cged  to  look  at  the  (wper.  He  pemaed 
it,  and  rather  a8toni»>hed  the  peace  officer  by  asserting  that  so  far  from  its  proving  the 
man^9  guilt,  it  clearly  estabHshed  his  innocence. 

This,  said  the  learned  gentleman,  is  the  fair  and  obvious  reading  of  the  sentenoe  : 

**  Mangan  said  he  never  robbed. 

"  But  twice  said  ITwaJTCrawford." 

This  interpretation  had  its  effect  on  the  jury,  and  the  man  was  acquitted. 

In  Baltimobb. — A  monthly  magazine,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  valuable  and  elaborate 
article,  makes  the  following  serioufi  but  very  stupid  criticism : 

"It  is  possible  that  the  following,  taken  from  the  edicts  of  the  Association  of 
Superintendents  on  the  organization  of  asylumfi,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  means 
taken  to  secure  appointments.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  May,  1853,  the  following 
reaolntion  was  adopted  :  '  The  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  composed  of  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  liberality,  intelligence,  and  active  benevolence;  above  ali, pottticnl  it\/lu- 
enc«.^  It  is  not  singular  that  the  American  system  should  become  a  reproach  to  us, 
when  such  a  proposition  is  to  be  found  among  the  articles  of,^*  etc.,  etc. 

The  four  words  in  italics  having  a  comma  in  their  midst,  are  made  to  say  just  what 
the  board  did  not  say,  and  did  not  intend  to  say  ;  and  the  critic,  unless  intensely  preju- 
diced, must  have  seen  it.  The  meaning  was  that  the  board  should  be  composed  of  men 
**  above  all  iwlitical  influence,''  in  order  that  appointments  may  be  made  impartially  and 
on  merit  only.    The  little  comma  makca  the  mischief. — Jiew  York  Obierver. 

Ik  Vbbmomt.— The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  printed  in  the  general 
statutes  and  other  official  publications  forever  eighty  years,  declarer  that  "  the  Oovemor, 
and  in  his  absence,  the  Lieuienant-Qovemor  '^  (in  the  original  Constitution  it  was  the 
Governor  and  Council),  *'  nhall  have  power  to  grant  p.irdonn  and  remit  fines,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  except  in  treason  nnd  murder,  in  which  they  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves, but  not  to  pardon  until  after  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly.^  This 
seems  to  say,  distinctly,  that  the  Governor  shall  not  have  power  to  pardon  traitors  and 
munlerers  until  after  the  end  of  the  next  aesHon  qf  Atsemblv :  and  by  implication  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  he  mai/  panlou  murderotH  after  a  scBHion  ha<<  intervened.  The 
question  as  to  what  the  Constitution  really  meanfl  in  thii*  matter  came  up  in  conversation 
between  several  gentlemen  in  the  State  Library  at  Monti>elicr  the  other  day.  Mr.  Abell, 
of  Went  Haven,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  give  the  power 
of  pardon  to  the  Governor  at  any  time  in  cases  of  treason  and  murder,  and  he  found  in  a 
volume  of  Vermont  reports  an  opinion  of  Judge  Williams  to  that  effect.  The  point 
was  si)ecd{ly  settled  by  the  production  by  the  State  Librarian  of  the  first  printed  copy  of 
L  the  Constituti<m  (printeii  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1779)  in  which  a  comma  plainly  appears 

ft  after  the  word  "  pardon,'*  in  the  sentence  quoted.    This  makes  all  clear.    The  words 

I  **  but  not  to  pardon  '*  are  plainly  parenthetical,  and  the  meaning  is  as  plain  as  if  it  read  : 

'  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  (but  not  to  pardon)  until  after  the  end  of  the  next 

session ;  or  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  until  after  the  end  of  the  next  sesrion, 
but  not  to  pardon.  When  the  Constitution  j»'aa  next  printe<l,  a  year  or  two  later,  the 
comma  was  omitted,  doubtless  by  a  carclem  proof-reader,  and  from  then  till  now  oor 
Constitution  has  never  been  correctly  printed, 

*/    .^U^t/L  (/6>cU^'Ul^   y^    tA.,^^^  (k^^^*^^    ^:^/jU   d^A^C^U^  a^oum^-f^ 
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John  L.  Logan,  Mr.  SewelPR  lawyer,  diacofising  the  cam,  raid  : 

.  .  .  '*  It  in  a  plain  quetttion  of  law  only.  We  claim  that  the  plain  meaning  of  Ar- 
ticle XX.  is  that  it  requirena  voce  of  two-thirds  of  the  Governing  Committee  preeent  to 
convict  a  member  of  obvious  fraud,  and  that  no  rach  vote  was  had  in  Mr.  Sewell^s  case. 
There  was  simply  a  majority  vote  on  his  conviction.  The  two-thirds  vote  obtained  was 
on  his  expnlsion.  In  their  answer  the  defendants  admit  every  material  point  claimed  by 
ufl  except  the  legal  one  which  we  make  a^  to  the  construction  of  that  article.  From  our 
point  of  view  no  person  conversant  with  the  Euglit^h  language  can  doubt  that  our  reading 
is  the  correct  one."    .    .    .    Robert  SewelU  who  repre^wnts  the  Stock  Exchange,  said : 

'  **  We  contend  that  to  a  proper  understanding  ot  Article  XX.  the  words  upon  conviction 
<AereQ^  are  entirely  Buperflnous,  and  upon  well-grunndcd  rules  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion, the  verb  »hall  governs  be  expelled^  so  that  it  might  read,  •hall  by  a  vote  of  two-4htrda 

JBtfth4  $<M  commUtee  preterUj  be  expelled.^'— Neyg  JtTorJfc  Sun, 


LltAa^     Ik^^ji*^^     Of'<*^' 


TOPICAL  AXALYSIS. 


RULES  DEPENDENT  ON  JUDGMENT. 

VIII.  The  Comma  may  be  used — 

a.  To  separate  adverbial  phrases  that  break  connection,  p.  279. 

i.  Commas  required,  p.  279. 

ii.  Commas  not  required,  p.  279. 
ill.  Commas  used  or  not  according  to  taste,  p.  280. 
iv.  Commas  used  or  not  according  to  meaning,  p.  280. 

37.  Adverbs  distinguished  from  conjunctions,  p.  281. 

b.  To  separate  the  subject  from  tlie  predicate,  only  when — 

i.  The  subject  ends  with  a  verb,  p.  282. 
ii.  The  subject  is  long  and  involved,  p.  282. 

38.  Use  of  the  comma  sometimes  imperative,  p.  283. 
30.  Comma  sometimes  compels  attention,  p.  28  I. 

40.  Punctuation  of  a  subject  of  several  clauses,  p.  283. 

c.  To  separate  tlie  object  from  the  predicate,  only  to  relieve  from 

manifest  ambiguity,  p.  284. 

d.  Before  "that,"  introducing  several  propositions,  p.  284. 

41.  Before  *' that"  after  ** maxim,"  "rule,"  "fact,"  etc., 

p.  284. 

42.  Before  "that"  after  the  verb  "to  be,"  p.  284. 

*  43,  Before  "that"  when  the  introductory  clause  is  long, 

p.  284. 

e.  To  separate  co-ordinate  clauses,  where  each  thought  is  distinct, 

p.  284. 
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i.  So  point  used,  p.  385, 
ii.  Tli(^  comma  ueed,  p.  2M. 
iii.  The  smuicoloa  used,  p.  28G. 

44.  ClftuseB  divided  by  commu  Me  separated  b?  eemi- 
colons,  p.  aS7. 
tr.  The  colon  Dsed,  p.  2tJ7. 

dS.  ClauE«B  divided  by  semicoloiiB  are  aeporated  by  coloni, 

40.  The  colon  often  separates  a  summariiing  clanee,  p.  386. 

47.  JVuine/y,  fl«,  etc.,  preceded  by  a  semicolon  and  followed 

by  a  comma,  p.  288. 
Y.  Tlie  sentence  divided  into  tiro  or  more  sentenceSg  p.  368. 
t.  To  set  olf  dependent  clauses  when  the  conneotian  is  not  close,  p. 
281). 
i.   Relative  clauses  when  not  restrictive,  p.  2811. 

48.  Karely,  to  Gejiarate  restrictive  clanfied,  p.  200. 

4SI.   Distinction  in  the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns,  p.  201. 
ii.  Other  dependent  clauses,   unless  the  meaning  ia  unmis- 
takable, p.  203. 
i.  The  comma  used,  p.  205. 
50.  Clauses  denoting  cause   or  result  often  require   the 

colon,  p.  aiMl. 
ii.  Tlie  comma  omitted,  p.  200. 
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THE  ESSAY 


PART  IV. 

THE   ESSAY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
PREPARATION. 


Reproduction  vs.  Creation. — Thus  far  tli«  etn- 
dent  lias  been  directed  toward  the  e^tpreBBion  of  ideas  al- 
ready conceived.  In  Conversation  one  gets  new  tliouglits ; 
he  develops  and  defines  liis  own  :  but  tlie  material  he  uses 
is  tlie  accminilution  of  his  previous  life,  the  snrn-total  of 
his  culture  to  the  moment  of  speaking;  instruction  can  do 
little  more  titan  help  him  to  make  this  material  available. 
In  Letter-AVriting,  and  in  Nan-ation  and  Description  car- 
ried heyond  correspondence  into  more  formal  literature, 
the  material  is  etill  experience — what  one  has  seen  and 
heard  and  felt.  Tlie  most  one  can  hope  is  perfectly  tore- 
pi-oUuce. 

But  in  the  Essay  one  creates.  The  first  task  is  not  to 
exi)i'e5s  ideas,  but  to  get  them.  The  essay  is  at  basis  a 
judgmeiiC.     To  describe  intelligently  an  occuri-cnce  or  & 
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scene,  one  needs  principally  to  have  observed  keenly,  and 
to  have  remembered  discriminatingly.  But  to  write  an 
essay,  one  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject itself  and  with  what  others  have  said  of  it,  should 
have  pondered  it,  should  have  reached  a  definite  opinion, 
and  should  be  able  to  maintain  that  opinion.  This  involves 
another  and  a  higher  set  of  faculties,  a  different  and  a 
more  diflBcult  labor. 

SELECTING  A   SUBJECT. 

Pbopeb  Subjects  for  Composition. — Hence  the  early  comix)si- 
tions  of  impils  should  be  based  on  narration  and  description.  Ab- 
stract general  topics  are  meaningless  to  them.  Few  iu-st  efforts  of 
the  kind  have  the  vigor  of  one  recalled  at  an  Oberlin  commence- 
ment : 

About  nr<»«.— Virtue  ia  a  good  thing  to  get  a  holt  of.  Whenever  a  feller  gets  a  holt 
of  virtue,  he  better  keep  a  holt. 

Bombastic  Commonplaces, — Many  pupils  put  together  a  compo- 
sition as  they  would  a  bouciuet,  seeking  in  memory  or  in  books 
for  elegant  x)hrases  to  arrange,  and  as  little  undertaking  to  ori- 
ginate an  idea  as  to  construct  a  moss-rose.  Hence  the  humorist 
does  not  need  to  exaggerate  when  he  calls  the  following  **  Phono- 
graphic Echoes  from  Commencement." 

Man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  In  all  the  sweeping  currents  of  human 
eventis  in  all  the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  other  ages,  how  nobly — 

Night  bringTH  out  the  ttart.  [It  also  brings  out  the  bugs,  but  the  essay  neglected  to 
aay  so.— £o.]  It  is  only  when  8orrotc  and  mit^fortvue  have  darkened  our  lives  that  the 
brighter  traits  of  character,  the  Ood-llke  instincts  of  man's  nctture  ahinc  forth  amid  the 
Borrounding  gloom  ^  like^ 

The  press  and  the  ballot-box,  the  great  palladium  of  humnn  liberty,  what  imwer  is 
theirs  in  moulding  the  national  characteristics,  what  has  been  thdr  influence  as  agents  of 
civilization,  what  do  wo  see — 

As  we  Klancc  back  acroiw  the  wide  unfolding  centnries  that  stretch  between  us  and 
the  buried  ages  of  the  i>aat,  how  the  mins  and  wrecks  of  the  grandeur  of  man  in  his  proud- 
est eiitatc,  in  his— 

Life,  like  a  mighty  river,  (<pringing  in  unseen  fountains  deep  in  some  muuntaiu  glen, 
meandering,  a  ceaseless  sparkling  rivulet,  through  verdant  meadowi  and  adown  many 
Bleeps,  and  at  length— 
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ion  tiM  tbrenbold  ot  iilt,  naaj  to  cron  It  wtth  imimtlent  last.  Mid 
E,  miui  Clin  do.  All  tliKt  tbe  put  hu  Uugbt  lu,  •! 


Tliuc>'dii]«t,  t4WHlnff  hlffta  Abov«  ordiiury  it 
k*d«ri  uid  t«iichcn  «Dcb  poeU  uid  nttLsU  and  i 
Fbidlu,  K«nil8  sod   PhttIiuIik,  Merulotiu  ui 


the  nigpHl  RchooJ  of 


rtt  Hiaa  the  buok  of  /aU.'  Aod  iltbougb  ofton  wn  imild 
tnlore,  jct  at  ]m^,lii  th«  wlidcm  of  HjKr  j^ean.  uugbt  In 

DDttugbt  bj  the  InsUnct  ot  tha  krtrar  aolmala^  InrapablB  iq 
acting  blMAAlf,  H  pKJ  to  tbo  «Leiiinit«  ami  at  the  inen^  of 
Ided,  davetoped.  And  elavatdd  by  the  crt^atlng  art  of  hii  own 


rongb  tha  «Dt«rlea,  i 
■veii'a  lait,  baal  gift  tn  nun. 


Burllnsloii  Haatein. 

FamiUfir  5wft/ec<s.— Moreover  the  nSTTOtion  and  (leBcription 
slioiild  be  about  wbat  unmeditttely  concerna  or  has  impressed  the 
pupil. 

Sj'mpath;  vitb  childhood  will  keep  ever  in  mind  tliat  tbe 
vontbfal  imagination  is  eager,  active,  bnt  limited.  This  lust  tact 
is  im}>i>rt(Uil,  but  it  is  often  forgotten.  Some  verses  which  have 
been  tbti  ruundu  of  the  nowspapors  illnstrate  it ; 
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I  was  sitting  in  the  twUight, 

With  my  Charley  on  my  knae 
(Little  two-year-old,  forever 

Teaxing,  "  Talk  a  'tory,  pease,  to  me">— 
•'  Now,"  1  said,  *•  talk  me  a  *tory," 

**  Well,*'  reflectively,  »♦  Til  'mence. 
Mamma,  I  did  see  a  kitty. 

Great— big — ^kitty.  on  the  fence.** 

Mamma  smiles.    Five  little  flngen 

Cover  np  her  laughing  lips. 
''  Is  00  laughing  ?  "    ''  Yes,"  I  teU  him, 

But  I  kisA  the  finger  tips, 
And  I  say,  *^Now,  tell  another.*' 

'*  Well,"  all  smiles,  "  now  I  will  *menoe. 
Mamma,  I  did  see  a  doggie. 

Great— big— doggie,  on  the  fence.** 

**  Rather  similar,  your  stories. 

Aren't  they,  dear  ?  **    A  sober  look 
Swept  acrora  the  pretty  forehead, 

Then  he  sudden  courage  took, 
"  But  I  know  a  nice,  new  *tory, 

*Plendid,  mamma  1    Hear  me  *menoe. 
Mnmma,  I — did— sec — a— elfunt. 

Great— big— clfunt,  on  the  fence  I  ** 

Active  and  bold  as  is  little  Charley's  imagination,  it  is  limited. 
Cat,  dog,  and  elephant  are  all  sitting  on  the  fence. 

Moreover,  childi*en's  ideas  of  the  relations  of  things  are  of  the 
vaguest,  as  their  interminable  questions  are  continually  showing. 

One  day  I  sat  in  a  car  sent  on  the  Saugus  branch  of  the  Bastem  road  behind  a  pftlOf 
care  worn  lady  who  was  taking  a  little  boy  from  Boston  to  Maiden.  As  the  little  boj  was 
of  a  very  inquiring  mind,  and  everything  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  I  could  not 
help  listening  to  some  of  his  qnefitious. 

*'  Wliat  is  that,  auntie  ?  *'  the  little  boy  commenced,  pointing  to  a  ttaok  of  hay  cm  tlM 
marsh. 

'•  Oh,  that's  hay,  dear,"  answered  the  care-worn  woman. 

*•  What  is  hay,  auntie  ?  " 

*'  Why,  hay  is  hay,  dear." 

••  But  what  is  hay  made  of  ?  " 

*'  Why,  hay  is  made  of  dirt  and  water  and  air.** 

•'Who  makes  it?" 

"  God  makes  it,  desr." 

*'  Does  he  make  it  in  the  day-time  or  in  the  night?** 

*•  In  both,  dear." 

** And  Sundays?" 

••  Yes,  all  the  time." 

"  Ain*t  it  wicked  to  make  haj  on  Sunday,  auntie  ?  ** 


Chap.  XTI.]  CHILDREN'S  IDEAS. 


Lirply  U  lli«  littln  bo},  u  ir 


Thin  is  Kbown  by  tlie  ini?onBt^utivenewi  diomcteriBtic  of  com- 
positionn  on  anv  but  thuroughlj  faDiiliar  subjects.     Thus  : 

TITE  ELEPHANT. 
The  elCLihmn  t  li  TCf?  I*rge  and  wolglm  fnat  ur  flve  poui 


u  Itiree  b  pl^lDwi. 


ly  frighlnial  by  Ihe  ■ 


B  FARItAOtrr  PAOEANT. 


H  laat  friiUf.— IuvIpbLj  bear  tbn  n^tlon^H  di 


Siiijiifsiionn. — An  eijicrieneed  tcoelier  says;    "The  wise  com- 
jxisitiuu  teacher  will  strive  to  enlist  iii  behalf  of  hia  own  depart- 
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meui  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  acquisition  so  natural  to  youth. 
His  way  to  accomplish  this  is  clear,  but  not  always  easy.  He  must 
know  wliat  things  Ms  boys  and  girls  will  take  pleasure  in  finding 
out,  and  must  be  able  to  guide  them  to  the  sources  of  knowledge. 
Then  he  must  catch  the  favorable  moment,  when  some  interesting 
item  of  knowledge  is  in  the  pupil's  mind,  in  its  nascent  st-ate,  and 
secure  a  composition.  The  main  thing  in  a  good  composition  is 
that  it  be  original  and  spontaneous.  Therefore  give  the  pupil 
something  to  discover ;  and  while  the  discoveiy  is  still  fresh,  and 
his  mind  is  still  warm  with  it,  let  him  report.     .     .     . 

**  I  have  had  good  compositions  wTitten  on  such  themes  as  these : 
— I  have  invited  my  pupils  to  explore  the  interesting  features  of 
Boston,  its  antiquities,  its  hospitals,  its  charities,  its  museums, 
and  to  report  to  the  class  what  they  had  learned.  This  takes  them 
out  of  a  Saturday  forenoon  or  afternoon,  and  almost  invariably 
makes  a  gush  of  material  for  a  composition.  Such  compositions 
have  an  interesting  objective  character.  They  are  flavored  with 
the  realities  of  life.  One  pair  of  girls — they  usually  go  in  pairs  of 
course — at  the  Historical  Society's  rooms  last  year  met  the  Mayor, 
who  took  an  interest  in  their  errand  and  showed  them  memorable 
attentions.  Another  pair,  at  the  old  State  House,  were  frightened 
to  find  the  Bostonian  Society  in  session,  but  nevertheless  they 
were  made  welcome  and  were  sho^^Ti  everything.  They  have  been 
even  so  far  as  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth,  and  have  enlarged  their 
knowledge  in  the  most  legitimate  way.  When  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale  took  a  class  of  tliem  out  to  Concord,  composition  matter  was 
created  in  unmanageable  quantities.  In  the  hospitals  their  sym- 
pathies were  moved.  So  also  in  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
poverty,  for  the  care  of  infants,  for  the  protection  of  the  helpless. 
These  girls  are  to  become  women.  The  knowledge  of  most  worth 
to  women  is  not  all  conveved  in  the  school  curriculum.  Some 
little  true  glimpse  of  life  and  its  realities  they  can  get  in  this 
way. 

**In  the  pleasant  months  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  get 
their  themes  out  of  doors.  Wliat  is  the  Bussey  Institution? 
What  are  the  Middlesex  Fells  ?  A  Search  for  Hepaticas,  or  for 
Arbutus  :  How  to  Show  Boston  to  a  Stranger  :  Parker  Hill :  His- 
torioal  Reminiscences  of  my  Walk  to  School,  etc.,  etc.** 
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The  Topic  to  be  Discussed. — Tt  is  a  general 
rule  tliat  tlie  Hiil)ject  diuiilil  be  something  in  wliicli  one 
already  has  a  real  interest.  Indeed,  it  will  aeein  moi-e 
practical  if  one  has  already  a  proiioiiiiL-ed  opinion  upon  it, 
especially  an  opinion  that  has  met  with  opposition.  Thus, 
whether  it  has  improved  the  game  of  base-ball  that  every 
pitch  is  either  a  "call "  or  a  "strike";  whether  it  is  worth 
a  boy's  while  to  go  to  college ;  whether  the  modem  circus  is 
a  benefit  to  the  public ;  whether  Jo  was  the  best  worth 
knowing  of  the  "  Little  Women  ;"  whether  the  liorse-cara 
ought  to  run  ou  Sunday  :  qnestions  like  these,  which  have 
been  topics  of  discussion  already,  will  assume  a  reality  in 
the  essay  that  would  be  wanting  to  tliemes  further  re- 
moved from  the  pnpil's  daily  thouglit. 

On  the  other  hand,  care  mnst  lie  tAken  that  these  topics  receive 
a  treatment  neither  personal  nor  trivial.  While  the  snViject  shonld 
be  associated  as  cIohcIt  an  pnu^ticable  with  the  pupil's  dailj  life 
and  thouf^hl,  it  shonhl  never  lock  dignitj.  It  maj  be  apoa  aa 
everi--day  subiect,  but  it  should  call  forth  the  pnpil's  beat  effort. 

Literary  and  Historical  Subjects  have  a  certain 
advantage,  providing  the  book  or  the  event  be  thoroughly 

familiar.  No  one  can  study  carefully  the  story  of  Charles  I. 
without  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
right  to  execute  him.  If  the  reading  has  been  extensive 
enough,  it  will  prove  an.  interesting  and  profitable  task 
to  meet  upon  either  side  of  the  question  the  argiinients 
brought  forwai'd  on  the  other.  But  such  topics  must  be 
limited  and  specidc. 

I  would  not  assign  to  a  girl  nf  fift«en  as  a  theme  for  a  compo- 
nition,  "  Ijinatius  LuyuLi,"  and  then  advise  her  to  <'OUHult  Ranke'e 
"  History  of  the  Po]>e»  "  to  get  the  needed  infonnation.  The  girl 
of  fifteen,  as  I  know  her,  would  not  do  more  than  transfer  some- 
thing fixiui  Itauku  to  her  own  pages  ;  she  would  care  nothing  for 
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Loyola.  You  would  get  a  composition  ;  you  would  mark  it ;  but 
you  must  have  been  asleep  if  you  thought  it  did  the  girl  any 
good. 

The  composition  must  first  of  all  be  original.  Therefore  the 
theme  must  be  such  as  high-school  youth  can  treat  oiiginally.  I 
saw  a  girl  the  other  day  in  her  home  making  a  composition  on 
**  John  Milton  " — a  very  bad  kind  of  theme.  She  held  in  her  left 
hand  Brooke's  **  Milton  "  and  in  her  right  her  pen.  The  mental 
process  that  was  going  on  was  not  composition.  The  reason  why 
John  Milton  was  a  bad  theme  was  that  it  was  too  vast.  Unless 
prevented  by  vigilant  supervision,  pupils  will  even  write  on  authors 
of  whose  works  they  have  read  nothing,  drawing  solely  from  en- 
cyclopaedia articles  and  similar  sources. 

Pupils  ought  to  learn  the  ethics  of  authorship.  There  is  no 
rule  requiring  an  essay  to  be  brilliant :  but  it  must  be  honest.  A 
pupil  writes,  e.(/.,  on  Goldsmith's  **  Traveller."  She  remarks  that 
**  the  Traveller  is  the  most  ambitious  of  all  Goldsmith's  poems," 
and  yet  she  has  not  read  another  one.  This  affectation  of  general- 
izing taints  many  a  juvenile  production.  The  exercise  becomes 
morally  injurious  unless  the  teacher  reproves  and  pi'ohibits  such 
transgressions,  calling  them  by  their  right  names. — S.  Thubber. 

The  obvious  and  the  only  preTentiTe  of  the  evils  which  I  have  been  npeaking  of  is  a 
most  scrupulous  care  in  the  selection  of  such  su>ijeet8  for  exercises  as  are  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  student,  and  on  which  he  has  (or  may  with  pleasure,  and  without  mach 
toil,  acquire)  nufflcient  information.  Such  subjects  will  of  cour^  vary,  according  to  the 
leamer^s  age  and  intellectual  advancement ;  but  thoy  had  better  be  rather  below,  than 
much  above  him  ;  that  is,  they  should  never  be  snch  as  to  induce  him  to  string  together 
vague  general  expremions,  conveying  no  distinct  ideaH  to  hiouwn  mind,  and  second-hand 
sentiments  which  he  does  not  feel.  Ho  may  freely  transplant  indeed  from  other  writers 
such  thoughts  as  will  take  root  in  the  soil  of  his  own  mind  ;  but  he  must  never  be  tempted 
to  collect  dried  specimens.— What£LT. 

How  to  Subdivide  a  Subject. — One  of  the  first 
habits  to  be  ae(iuired  is  that  of  examining  a  subject  in 
different  aspects,  and  selecting  some  feature  limited 
enough  in  scope  to  be  treated  intelligently  within  a  given 
limit. 

Claudf/s  **  Topics." — The  following  "  Topics  to  Open  Sources 
of  Obsonation  "  are  often  quoted  from  the  ** Essay  on  the  Compo- 
sition of  a  Sermon,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Claude: 


SUBDIVISION. 


1.  - 

'  Ri«  rram  tp«i 

HtOBeniu,"o[lru 

n>  r-niCBl.1 

■  loiRDnxlx. 

a.  ■ 

■  DcKciKl  from  « 

■)>  to  i»rUuu]«n. 

3.  ■ 

is  (urtriiWi-n.  or  m  yiitm  wbleb  ia 

nded,-  1.*.,  tbt  q 

*.  • 

»io<.oroM.ubi«t 

.  losiwlber.' 

■  Obwve  «h«h< 

not  wpiK'Kil  nhkh  an  not  nprensd,''  t-a.. 

wli™  ne  HKtX  uf  » thing*,  ttis  terminm  trom  which 

B.  ■ 

-Ruflnct  on  Ihe 

,«™.  .p-Une  0 

T  nctliis."  o 

o  thdc  Dm«,  couutry,  cduotloD, 

•Ktacctoiilhc! 

t*le  ot  Ibe  DPr>»n> 

rpHUngor 

Ktinj,"  l.e.,  tha  oondlXon,  or  oil- 

cnnuUnn*.  or  moo.!  at 

mui.lDlthsiienDii 

■  BcDUTk  tbs  limfl  oT  i  word  or  Kti 

on,"  iDdnJli 

iig  tbo  tiiDB  vbon  ■  pncepl  li  to 

be  oboe 

rvtd. 

■Ob«.«pl»«.- 

■-Coiuyvrt1i«ii 

11. 

■■  Ejumlnr  Ibg  porClnilir  Wate  o(  I 

■■CoDsidir  tbs  prindiilvi  o(  ■  »ur.1 

oc  action," 

HGIBd. 

^uaiH-m,"  I.e.,  the 

itiw  or  KbD 

Mor  ■  doctrtair,  (ta..ppU»tloiu 

orperv 

«sioq^  the  iudu 

ttrntbM^m 

end  propoKd  Id  >i 

or  »cti™,-  I.e..  the  nlm,  rurpoi^ 

'■  Cob-Wot  wHet 

ta«tb«eb<!>ry(U: 

Ini  i^cmukXtlc  in  the  m.imcr  of  ^»kLo|  or 

«liDB,' 

■■*,0.,'-M«™ili, 

l«ran  AUnb 

*l.  • 


>n  di1T<'mi(  Ir 


bud  In  llK  *! 

HenxUnniisi^  the  l«url«»  hid  dlffvienC  IntcreMt  in  th< 

the  light  of  bi*  own  i;hu,ict«r  vid  dvaltn. 

W.  -' UlKtJnuniKli.  ]>t'niH',  Divirir," 

M.  -Cumi^rc  tho.liBLTfnl  pJrtl  ol  llie  Ipit  logalhw. 

liiwrnilr.liiiioiih..flhini!.;  In  other  word^  bith.'  nfce. 


Hi  nnd  chniniiliiKiial  Iprthul.  Irbl 
iteiit.    Tu  •llvldo  Ixirkslly  U  to  r 


'it  in  baaed  un  eJitenjiU  feiiitlonii  of  object*  in  tinw  uul 
■biteA  tu  the  ountmt«  of  h  cftnct^ilon;  dlvlHiunio  Iti 
|irv4nt  tho  oljjvct*  wbleh  a  ttnitviilion  comtmbendi^ 
uut  in  tbali  rolBthm  W  tti«  vuiKcvt  <lwl''    Tbc  one* 
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of  loffical  divMon  is  to  rrffard  a  conception  nn  a  gennl^  nnd  to  remlve  it  into  itK  seveml 
iipecieft,  or  to  Kubordinate  the  particular  tu  the  Koni'ral,  a  cnm  to  it«  rule,  and  an  inference 
toauniverKal  i>rop(>>ition ;  const'qnt'ntly  thin  kiii<l  of  divi^un  involvers  the  following  ele- 
ments: 1,  A  Kiven  conception,  or  the  divitdble  whole ;  2,  a  principle  of  division  ;  that  its 
some  general  attribute  of  the  divisible  whole,  which  determines  the  chnrnctrr  of  the  di- 
vision. As  we  reflect  npon  a  given  conception  from  varioa^*  ixMnts  of  view,  we  diNoover 
in  it  different  principles  of  division.  Thnn  we  get  collateral  diviKionn.  Man,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  variously  divided.  Wo  may  take  as  the  princiiwl  of  divlidon,  either  his  na- 
tionality or  religion,  or  morality,  or  mental  quiilitre>i,  or  occupations.  In  each  division 
the  given  conception,  man,  is  the  same ;  but  fur  each  new  principle  we  adopt,  we  get 
a  different  set  of  memlwrs  of  division,  or  »peclfic  differences,  or  various  particulars. 
Each  member  of  a  division  may  itself  be  rcgnrdc<l  as  a  d.visiblo  whole  from  which  a  sQb< 
ordinate  division  may  be  derived.  Thus  ue  get  HubdivinionM  which  may  be  snhjectetl  to 
the  same  dividing  process  to  almost  any  extent.  That  d)vi4i<m  to  which  a  subilivision  is 
immediately  cubordinate,  is  called  a  superior  division.  The  divi.->ion  which  comprckcnda 
ail  the  d.flerent  series  of  sulKlivisionR  is  ca11e<l  the  fundamentil  or  primary  division. 

As  to  the  onler  of  divi-ion,  Dr.  BccVs  precept  ir( :  In  the  firt  place  elucidate  the 
given  c.mception  by  a  complete  definition  ;  secondly,  settle  the  pr!ni.iplc  of  division, 
which  must  be  an  esKential  attribute  of  ti.e  given  conception ;  next  detfnuiiio  by  this 
principle  the  several  species  of  the  divisible  whole;  then  tike  each  Hi-ecics  in  turn  iis  a 
divlHlble  whole  ;  ngain  pcUle  a  principle  of  divihion,  and  determine  the  sevend  i«abordi- 
nate  specie^  and  thus  advance  till  the  proces«i  is  complete.  Hence,  as  Zicgler  tt  aches,  it 
it  an  offence  against  logical  method  when  a  preacher,  e.ff.^  upon  the  pn>pohition,  ''Why 
is  it  necesHary  to  bridle  the  tongue  ? ''  buildH  this  as  a  8ul>diviMon,  "  What  Lb  it  to  bridle  the 
tongne  ?  ** 

The  laws  of  logical  metho  I  are  worth  remembering,  as  they  coufctitnte  the  ground- 
works of  rhetorical  method.  "  It  itt  the  fundamental  temiency  of  the  mind,"  ba  Dr.  Beck 
observes,  **  to  refer  its  manifold  conceptions  each  to  its  own  category,  and  thus  reduce 
them  to  unity  in  onler  to  comprehend  them.  Hence  it  is  the  Ir^ioal  method  only  which 
can  satisfy  the  dee|)e(ct  want«  of  the  human  undenitanding.*'— Hebvet. 

Specimen  Subdivision.  —The  advantage  of  sub- 
division will  be  apparent  on  exaniiiiation  of  the  following 
scheme  for  the  study  of  the  poems  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  prepared  for  the  Unity  Club,  Chicago.  The  stu- 
dent that  had  for  a  subject  nothing  more  specific  than  the 
name  of  the  poet  would  write  a  vague  and  valueless  essay  ; 
but  from  the  fifty  limitetl  topics  suggested,  he  can  select 
at  least  one  or  two  that  he  can  discuss  w-ith  hope  of  say- 
ing something. 

The  page-references  are  to  the  *'  Housf^hohi  Edition,"  unless  the  letters  I.  G.  are 
added  to  indicate  the  recent  collection  calleil  "The  Iron  Gate  and  other  Poems.*' 
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H0LUE8  AT  HOKE. 


Omcl  Mubk. 


IKl       Miirtna 


EriuHUc.  A.D.  1871, 


Convertntion . — For  vonr  picture  of  the  man  watcli  him  ftt  the 
Breakfast  Tuble  ("Autocmt" — "Profesaor" — "Poet")  and  in 
otliers'  fiketclies,  as  well  as  in  the  poems  above.  lu  "  Poetic  IjO- 
colities  of  Caiuhriilgo  "  ho  daacribes  his  old  home.  Yonr  im|ires- 
sion  of  the  man — his  face,  manner,  cliiiract«r — from  bis  writings 
Which  ]Mirt  of  his  advice  in  the  "  Rhymed  Lesson"  hits  your  best 
fricnil? — N<)tice  how  oft«n  the  oW-«?a  thought  comes  over  Ho 
How  came  a  boy  to  write  "  The  Lost  Leaf  ?  "  Is  fifty  old  ?  Com- 
piiro  with  his  "Snow-Lino"  other  old-ago  jwems, — tCmenioD's 
"Terminus,"  Whittior's  "Ht.  Martin's  Summer,"  Longfellow's 
"Morituri  Salutamns,"  and  his  "Personal  Poems"  in  "In  the 
Harbor." 


fimrersiilinii. — Which  is  the  liCHt  of  the  Olaw-Poeiiis  ?  la  it  a 
soil  or  a  merry  serioa  to  read  ? — Identity  his  frii'iids  ami  class- 
mates, if  ])OKsiblc  (the  Triennial  Cnlalofriio  of  Uarviinl  College  may 
help) ;  and  snch  allnsions,  all  through,  as— 
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thrccdeckcr  brain,         .         .         .     '^13 

ronmncor.  Magnolia,   . 

.     102 

the  lauKher,  ric,        .        .                 214 

ft.  Anthony, 

181 

the  1  n^rnixt,  etc.,          ...      41 

the  Mnmeiilaiw, 

.      SO 

Joe,  Bill,  F.  W.  C,  etc 

gray  chief. 

145 

IIL 

THE  DOCTOR. 

" S^»  killed  tke  Sgutre^Hi'lt  lUl  tke  Deacon,  toor 

•*  Tko»e  i/rand  noecifUui  yature  gave 
Were  never  potted  by  toeiyhte  and  tcafee.** 


PAOK 

COMIT, 9 

STITHOflCOra  SONO,  43 

Mind's  Diet 105 

MnTIBIoUB  IlXNBPS,  115 

LzviKO  Temple.  .143 

BlOBTB, 193 


Nat.  Saiv*t  Anoc., 

Two  ARMIB8, 
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Medical  Poem, 
Gbat  CHiEr, 
The  Wabbs,    . 
Dft.  8.  O.  Howe, 


PAOI 

146 
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960 
45 
146 
S71 
S99 


Conversation. — Compare  his  "  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Mor- 
als/* and  essays  in  "  Currents  and  Counter-Currents ; "  and  for 
heredity  his  "Elsie  Venner"  and  "Guardian  Angel." — Should 
vou  like  him  for  a  doctor  ?    What  sort  of  doctor*8-talk  and  medi- 

ft* 

cine  would  you  expect  from  liim? — Does  the  **  Two  Armies"  refer 
to  soldier  and  physician  ? — Are  there  any  worthy  poems  by  any 
one  on  the  Human  Body, — its  man  el? — What  other  doctor-poets 
or  doctors  famous  in  literature  are  there  ? 


IV. 

THE   PATRIOT. 

"  Ajfy  tear  her  tatterett  enntgn  down  I  ** 


DORCHERTER  GlAKT,  . 
R0BIK80N  OP  LeTDEN, 
AONES, 

Boston  Tea-1'arty, 
BuKKEK  Hill, 
Ameb.  Acad.  Cekt'l,,  I. 
Old  Ikonmideh,    . 
Boston  Bells, 
BoHTON  Common, 
Yibtzgia  Quinque,  I.  O. 
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Charles  Sumneb, 
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Japanese  Banquet, 

288 
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CuuTersalwn. — Is  our  early  histotj  ricb  or  poor  in  romance? — 
Why  no  Abolilion  i>opms?— Do  bis  n'ar-i>oeinA  stir  you?  Com- 
jiare  with  LowoU,  Wliittier,  and  Longfellow  on  similav  themes. 
— ^Tlie  two  lioy-poeta  of  "  Old  Ironsides  "  (see  p.  20)  and  "  Thana- 


To  Mi  RsiDKu. 


VOICELBIW 141  WBITn»'*BlBIEI>lT.  I.  Q., 

CimTers'i<iun.—yt\\Ai  iH>em8  of  Natnro  do  you  find?  Has  lie 
the  |!Oct's  eve  for  Nature  ?  Wliat  think  you  of  hia  Spring  and 
Autumn  |>icturc3  ^X),  Itiii,  243)  ? — Compare  Holmes's  ideal  of  the 
Poet  and  hia  Mission  with  that  of  other  poets.  Is  poetry  an  ear- 
nest Uusinesa  or  a  [lastime  to  him  ? 


Cniir'-n'iilinii.—lB  it  wit  or  humor?  Doe.i  it  ever  sting?  What 
goiiialitv  or  Bolf-control — which  is  it? — that  allows  in  Holmes? 
But  do  you  wish  bo  liad  used  bis  power  to  sting  some  things? 
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Compare  his  fun  with  Lowell's  and  Bret  Harte*s  and  Hood's  — The 
imagination  of  the  ][x>et  and  that  of  the  humorist  compared.  Does 
humor  steal  the  sense  of  beauty  away  ?  Does  it  imply  shallow 
sympathies?  Has  Holmes  much  of  the  humorist's  pathos?  In 
what  |)oems  do  you  find  it  ? — Are  **  metrical  essays  "  to  be  borne? 
Are  "  occasional  "  verses — "  poems  served  to  order  " — often  poems  ? 
Has  Holmes's  good-nature  (see  **  Programme,"  2^2)  cost  hiui  dear, 
or  not,  as  poet  ?  Is  he  an  artist  as  to  words,  phrases,  and  music  of 
verse  ?  Among  our  five  elder  poets,  what  word  or  two  chai-acter- 
izes  him  and  our  debt  to  him  ?  Is  he  a  great  poet  ?  By  what 
poems  will  he  be  known  in  1972  ?  Which  shows  him  at  his  best, 
his  prose  or  poetry  ?    Is  not  his  best  poetry  in  his  prose  ? 

What  tlirce  iK)em8  seem  his  noblest  to  you  ?  Wliat  three  his 
funniest  ?  His  three  best  compliments  to  friends  ?  Ten  familiar 
quotations  ?  Better  the  mottoes  chosen  above  for  our  half-dozen 
glimpses  of  the  poet. 

The  Subject  Stated. — A  question  definitely  stated 
is  lialf  settled.  So  a  subject  clearly  conceived  and  cir- 
cumscribed is  half  treated.  One  should  determine  not 
only  the  point  on  which  he  will  write,  but  the  radius  of 
treatment,  and  hence  the  circumference  of  exclusion.  The 
circle  may  have  any  degree  of  extension,  for  in  the  world 
of  ideas  every  object  is  connected  with  every  other,  and 
may  suggest  any  other.  If  these  suggestions  are  followed 
without  system  or  limit,  the  discourse,  leads  the  mind,  not 
the  mind  the  discourse ;  and  the  writer,  like  the  pilot  of  a 
helmless  vessel,  abandons  himself  to  an  uncertain  voyage, 
not  knowing  where  he  shall  land. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  lead  and  sustain  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
course, one  must  clearly  know  whence  one  starts,  and  whither  one 
goes,  and  never  lose  sight  of  either  the  point  of  departure  or  the 
destination.  But,  to  effect  this,  the  road  must  be  measured  be- 
forehand,  and  the  piincipal  distance  marks  must  have  been  placed. 
There  is  a  risk  else  of  losing  oue*s  way,  and  then,  either  one  ar- 
rives at  no  end,  even  after  much  fatigue,  productive  of  intermina- 
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ble  diai'ourRea  k-adiug  to  notliiii)^, — or  if  one  at  last  leitches  the 
destination,  it  is  after  an  infinity  of  torna  and  iiircuits,  which  have 
wi>ari<.-d  the  hrurer  ax  well  as  the  siwaker,  witboat  profit  or  pleas- 
ure for  anybody. — Bai'tais. 

Many  Hi>(?akei-!4  rcBonibk'  the  men  of  an  exploring  party  in  ft 
newly  settled  countiT,  who  have  no  iwiticnlat  object  in  view  ;  aa 
long  as  they  do  but  get  over  a  certain  amount  of  ground,  they  ar« 
carulesM  as  to  the  direction  Ihey  may  liavo  taken,  tuid  are  not  much 
Burpiised  it  they  And  at  last  that  they  have  been  walking  in  a 
cirele,  and  have  ai'rived  at  the  very  spot  from  which  they  origin- 
ally started  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  Hiwaker  may  be  compared 
to  a  native  of  the  naiue  countiy,  who,  striking  anhesitatingly  into 
the  right  path,  nt'vor  od<-c  pauHea  or  turns  aside  until  he  attains 
the  object  of  his  journey. — HaIiCOUBE. 

OATHERINO  MATERIAL. 

It  lias  been  gaid  tlint  if  tlie  task  of  describing  the  hip- 
popotaiiiiis  wei-e  given  to  an  Englii<hniaii,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  (ieniian,  the  Kiiglishnian  would  take  down  his  gun, 
pail  for  Africa,  shoot  one,  examine  it,  and  tell  wliat  he  had 
seen  ;  tJic  Frcut'liniaii  would  raneack  the  National  Librarv, 
read. ail  that  liad  ever  been  written  of  tlie  anitnat,  and 
eoiiijiile  a  desei'Iption  ;  while  the  German  wotdd  light  hie 
pilKt,  lean  back  in  Uh  chair,  and  evolve  the  hippopotamus 
out  of  Ids  inner  con  scion  t-n  ess. 

llv.Lv  Tinr  MiriT  itK  LooKi:r>  For. — To  define  and 
Ktatc  the  subject  will  require  original  reflection  ;  it  will 
iiidced  call  into  use  nearly  all  the  previous  general  prepar- 
ation of  the  pupil  tJiat  can  be  made  available.  After  he 
lias  clearly  dctcnniiicd  the  pohit  to  he  discussed,  the  jmpil 
is  not  advisi'd  to  evolve  out  of  his  inner  conseionsness  any 
ideas  that  ho  can  get  elsewhere.  With  all  the  snggestions 
that  he  can  derive  from  books  and  con  vol's  at  ion,  he  will 
(■til!  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  make  his  presentation  of 
the  subject  worthy  ui  attention.     Ills  aim  is  the  truth  of 
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the  matter ;  and  he  would  be  as  foolish  to  neglect  the 
landmarks  laid  down  in  the  books  of  wise  men,  as  he 
would  to  neglect  the  paths  up  a  mountain  or  through  a 
forest,  trodden  by  men  who  had  been  there  before,  and 
who  knew  the  way.  If  the  paths  do  not  lead  him  where 
he  wants  to  go,  he  can  strike  out  for  himself  ;  but  he  will 
do  well  to  try  the  paths  first.  The  boy  that  is  too  con- 
ceited to  follow  a  track  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  woods. 

A  speaker  at  a  teachers'  association  spent  half  the  time  allotted 
to  him  in  aiK)logiziug  for  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  ideas 
he  was  about  to  be  the  first  to  announce.  He  knew  the  anclience 
would  be  startled  and  shocked ;  perhaps  it  would  be  indignant. 
He  could  only  say  that  his  \'iewrt  were  reached  after  the  consider- 
ation of  nmnv  veai*s.  The  essay  he  was  about  to  read  was  the 
result  of  six  months*  direct  preparation.  He  begged  his  hearers 
to  be  patient  witli  him,  and  to  remember  that,  however  heretical, 
he  was  at  least  sincere.  Wliat  the  consequences  of  his  discovery 
would  be,  he  could  not  foresee.  That  they  would  be  momentous 
he  could  not  doubt,  but  he  could  not  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility.    The  truth  must  stand,  though  the  skies  tumbled. 

After  all  this  intro<luction,  he  proceeded  to  read  a  vague  and 
timorous  exposition  of  the  theory  that  mind  is  a  manifestation  of 
physical  force  :  a  theory  that  it  was  an  undoubted  achievement  for 
him  to  have  reached  unaided,  but  which  had  for  yeai-s  been  fami- 
liar to  all  well-read  men  in  the  works  of  Comte  and  Bain. 

Here  was  a  pitiable  waste  of  mental  effoii.  When  the  idea 
first  suggested  itself  to  him,  he  should  have  reflected  that  the 
chance  of  its  being  a  new  hypothesis  in  the  world  of  thought  was 
infinitesimal ;  so  he  should  have  searched  to  find  where  it  had 
beon  propound imI,  whether  it  had  been  refuted,  or  what  was  the 
present  state  of  the  discussion.  This  investigation  might  have  led 
him  to  give  up  the  idea  as  unworthy  of  further  consideration,  or 
to  ai)ply  his  thinking  intelligently.  In  either  case  it  would  have 
saved  him  from  throwing  away  his  time,  and  from  making  himself 
ridiculous. 

Chemistn^  advances  because  its  students  make  themselves  fam- 
ihar  with  what  others  have  discovered  and  fixed,   before  they 
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choose  tlieir  own  narroi?  fields  for  further  invest] gaf ion.  There 
may  be  among  Ihfm  one  or  two  that  conlil  in  the  conrae  of  a  life- 
time discover  oxygen  for  themselT^s.  But  why  ehould  they  iraste 
laboi'  iu  doing  over  again  what  Priestley  has  done  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done?  It  is  for  each  generation  to  beghi  where  the  last  left 
off,  and  tlius  to  atlvance  in  geometrical  ratio. 

So  in  composition,  the  subject  having  been  chosen  and  limited, 
the  first  step  is  to  discover  nhat  great  minda  have  thonght  about 
it.  There  will  be  found  enough  variance  of  opinion  and  difference 
of  treatment  to  leave  exercise  for  judgment  and  taste  ;  nor  will  it 
lessen  the  possibility  of  an  original  contribution  to  the  subject, 
that  the  student  knows  and  is  inspired  by  the  best  thoughts  of 
others. 

fa^ttuhm  fn  lit  fliidcr*!  .Vanu.— Tho«  who  han  lo  Crut  ■  mibject  wtalch  hu 
nut  bnn  Iroled  before,  nre  ohtig^  Iu  draw  from  a  OHinl.tcratlan  of  th«  tuUJMI.  uul 

their  iKDelmtLup,  uiiil  Ln  pmponlon  to  tho  manner  in  whU'h  Ihej  pnt  IhemulTn  In 
pnvenco  at  ttie  (huiKs  will  tholr  dlvconrte  evincfi  moru  or  Ina  tmlh.  niictHn'la,  and 
depth.  Th«r  are  >iire  to  be  original,  alnn  (bey  are  the  flmt-cotiKn— aDit.  in  general, 
the  (Imt  view,  whk'b  In  not  Inrtiiencnl  by  any  prejodloe  or  triA^  but  which  arlien  from 
the  nntura]  Impreskion  of  tha  obJ4>ct  npon  the  nout,  prodncefl  clear  anil  profonnd  Meaf, 
which  remain  In  ihv  kEoidum  of  Hcieii»  or  uf  art  aa  coiomon  ivoperty,  ami  a  lurt  of 

have  trvfldcn  1(.  U«vlnff  tfadr  tncra  behinci  them,  when  a  anbject  baa  been  dlncd-ind  at 
rnrlona  timca  and  amons  ■aienl  GiTclea,  Itlahanl  to  beorietnal.  tnIb«Wrlct  ■-'nie.npin 
thatloiric:  tliBtH  tu  haveiww  thoB|ht>— thungbtn  not  e(]irn«ed  before.    But  It  ti  buUi 
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Nbtessity  of  Widb  Beadismi.— "TIib  ontor  who  speokH  atlor 
many  othere,  and  luimt  trout  the  same  topic,  ouglit  fimt  to  on- 
deavoT  to  make  himiwlf  acqiiaiutcd  with  all  that  lias  hcoii  wrttli'ii 
on  the  trabJM-'t,  iu  oiiler  to  extract  frain  the  masH  tLe  tlioiii^litH 
which  1>eiit  Hcn'e  liiH  pikI  ;  he  ouglit  then  to  collect  and  fii^i^  within 
hiij  own  tbimglit  the  lights  cmittci,!  1>v  nthei*  iiiiiulH,  [!llth(^r  and 
converge  njion  a  single  point  the  rayt  of  thoxo  varionH  hnninuriea. 
^'He  cannot  Mhirk  this  h>t>oi',  if  he  woahl  treat  liix  subject  with 
fulness  and  profiiuditj- ;  iu  a  word,  if  he  in  in  eantest  with  hiu 
buHinesa,  whioh  i^  to  seek  tinith,  and  to  make  it  koowu.  Like 
every  true  artist,  he  linH  an  intuition  of  the  ideal,  and  to  that  ideal 
he  is  impcliod  by  the  didne  instinct  of  his  intelligence  to  lift  his 
conceptions  and  hie  thonghtK,  in  order  to  pmibice,  first  in  himself, 
and  then  upon  others,  by  speaking  or  by  wliatevw  is  his  vehirle  of 
enpressioii,  something  which  shall  forever  tend  towaril  it,  with- 
out ever  attaining  it.  I-'iir  i<ieitn,  properly  90  called,  being  the 
very  canco}itions  of  the  Suprnme  Mind,  the  eternal  arclietygWH  after 
which  all  creattil  things)  havo  1>een  modelled  witli  all  tlieir  powers, 
the  linuiaQ  mind,  made  after  the  image  of  the  Creator,  yel  always 
finite,  whatever  its  force  or  its  light,  can  catch  but  glimi^soa  of 
them  here  lielow,  and  will  always  be  incapable  of  conceiving  and 
of  reproducing  thum  iu  their  immeusitv  and  infinitude." 

Not  too  Much  Reading. 

However,  care  must  be  taken  hero  not  to  allow  one's  self  to  be 
carried  away  by  too  stiaring  a  tmin  of  con sii derations,  or  into  too 
vast  a  field  ;  all  is  linki-d  uith  all,  and  iu  things  of  a  higher  world 
this  ia  more  especially  tlio  cane,  for  there  you  are  in  the  realm  of 
sovereign  unity  and  univei-Nalily.  A  philosopher,  meditaling  and 
writing,  may  give  wings  to  liiH  contemplation,  and  his  flight  will 
never  be  too  vigorous,  pronde*!  his  uitelligenee  be  illumined  with 
the  tnie  light,  and  guideil  in  the  right  path  :  but  the  speaker  gen- 
erally stands  befnre  an  audience  who  arc  not  on  hi^  own  level, 
and  whom  he  must  titke  at  thcirH.  Again,  he  speaks  in  a  given 
state  of  things,  with  a  view  tn  some  immediate  effi-et,  some  defiu- 
ite  end.     His  topic  ia  i-esti'icted  by  these  oouditions,  and  his  man- 
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ner  of  treating  it  must  be  subordinated  to  tliem,  bis  discourse 
adapted  to  tbeni.  It  is  uo  busiuess  of  bis  to  sa;  all  tbat  might 
be  snid,  but  merely  wli&t  ia  necessary  or  useful  in  the  actual  case, 
in  ordur  to  enli(;hteii  bis  hearers  atid  to  persuade  them.  He  must, 
tbcn-fore,  circumscribe  his  matter  within  the  limits  of  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  his  diacourae  must  have  just  that  extent,  thaUaleTBtion, 
and  discretion  nhich  the  siiecial  circmnstancea  demand.  (See 
page  318  ) 

lienif,  Compare,  iwimiliue  — It  is  with  tliis  aim  that  tbe  orator 
ought  to  prepaie  his  matenals,  and  lay  in,  as  it  were,  the  provi- 
sionH  foi  hiH  discourse 

First,  OS  we  hnre  said,  he  must  collect  the  ingredients  of  hia 
comiKist.  Then  Lo  will  do  what  tbe  bee  does,  which  rifles  the 
flowum — exactly  wliat  tbe  bee  does  ;  for,  by  an  admirable  instinct 
which  never  misleads  it,  it  extracts  from  tlie  cup  of  tbe  flowore 
only  what  sen-es  to  form  the  wax  and  the  honey,  the  aromatic  and 
the  oleaginous  pnrticles.  But,  lie  it  well  obsen-ed,  the  bee  flrat 
nourishes  it.self  with  these  extracts,  digests  them,  transmutes  them, 
mill  turns  them  into  wax  and  honey  solely  by  on  operation  of  ab- 
sol  ptiou  and  assimilation. 

Just  so  should  the  sjieaker  do.  Before  him  lie  the  fields  of 
si'icnce  and  of  literatQi'e,  rich  in  each  description  of  flower  and 
fniit — evoi7  hno,  every  flavor.  lu  these  flehls  he  will  seek  his 
booty,  but  with  discernment ;  and  choosing  only  what  suits  bis 
nork,  he  will  extract  from  it,  by  ikoaght/id  reading,  and  by  tbe  pro- 
ce.sa  of  mental  tusting  (his  thoughts  all  absorbed  in  his  topic,  and 
darting  at  once  u)x>n  whatever  relates  to  itl,  everything  which  can 
minister  nutriment  to  bis  intelligence,  or  fill  it,  or  even  i>erfume 
it ;  in  n  woitl,  the  substantial  or  aromatic  elements  of  his  honey, 
or  idea,  but  ever  i»)  as  to  take  in  and  to  digest,  like  the  bee,  in 
order  tliat  there  may  be  real  transformation  and  appropriation, 
aiid  consequently  a  production  fraught  with  bfe,  and  to  live. — 

BAtT.lIS. 

Where  to  Look. — To  know  what  books  to  conBult 
iiptiii  ft  given  subject  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  \o 
sdnjol  or  college  can  do  iinich  more  for  a  man  tlian  to  show 
hitn  liow  mtieli  tliei'c  is  to  be  learned,  and  how  to  leani 
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wliatever  little  part  of  that  much  it  may  be  worth  his  im- 
mediate while  to  master.  As  the  stiaiigei- in  town  does  not 
attempt  to  become  acquainted  with  every  sti-ect,  but  by 
consulting  a  map  fixes  in  mind  the  main  tlioraiighfaree, 
BO  as  to  beep  in  mind  in  what  part  of  the  city  he  Is,  and 
how  he  may  get  to  any  other  part,  so  one  gets  fi'om  the 
best  education  a  hird's-eye  view  of  the  wliole  field  of 
knowledge ;  he  docs  not  know  evcrytliing,  but  he  knows 
what  steps  to  take  to  become  acquainted  with  any- 
thing. 

Some  Gekgral  lliirre. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
one  woidd  naturally  consult  first  a  cyclopaedia,  two  or  three 
cyclopffidias,  if  so  many  are  at  hand.  Here  will  be  found 
not  only  dii-ect  information,  bnt  references  to  the  leading 
books  on  the  subject.  These  books,  if  accessible,  will  re- 
fer to  othei's,  and  these  in  turn  to  others  yet,  so  that  with 
plenty  of  time  and  a  large  enough  library  one  may  hope 
to  hit  upon  most  that  is  valuable  in  the  literatui-e  of  the 
subject. 

"  What,  read  books  I "  said  one  of  the  great  lights  of  European 
phyaiolt^cal  science  to  a  not  1ms  eminent  American  scholar,  "I 
never  re-id  a  book  in  mj  life,  except  the  Bible."  He  hod  time 
onlj  to  glance  over  the  thousands  of  volumes  which  laj  around 
him,  to  consult  them  occasioaallj,  to  accept  the  particular  foots  or 
illustrations  which  he  needed  to  aid  him  in  his  own  researches. — 
Mabsh. 

The  best  way  at  reading  books  with  rapidity,  is  to  acquire  that 
habit  of  severe  attention  to  what  tliey  contain  that  perpetuallj  con- 
fines  the  mind  to  the  single  abject  it  has  in  view.  When  yon 
have  read  enough  to  havo  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  without 
suffering  vonr  mind  to  wander,  and  when  you  can  bring  to  bear 
niHtn  your  subject  a  great  share  of  previous  knowledge,  vou  may 
then  read  with  rapidity  ;  before  that,  as  you  have  taken  the  wrong 
road,  the  faster  you  proceed  the  more  jon  will  be  sure  to  err. — 

SiDKET  SlUTH. 
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Periodicals,  especially  the  montlilieB  and  qnaiterlies, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  tlioi'Ongii  itives- 
ttgatioii,  and  more  and  itioi'o  accessible,  tliroiigli  careful  in- 
dexes. Littt^Wa  Living  Age  will  give  one  glimpses  of  the 
latest  tlioLiglit,  and  will  suggest  much  not  easily  found  in 
books. 

Finally,  Conversation  is  a  most  important  resource.  Be- 
fore one  lias  begim  to  investigate,  wliile  one  is  investi- 
gating, and  after  one  has  readied  and  begnn  to  formulate 
ideas,  one  will  gieatly  profit  by  tallting  the  snbjeet  over 
with  an  intelligent  companion.  Older  persons  are  often 
gliid  to  be  approaclied  by  the  yonng  enthusiast,  and  will 
not  iirifrequently  suggest  more  in  a  minute  than  might  be 
happened  upon  in  a  mouth. 

Tlmckeraj  illustrates  this  wUen  he  makes  Addison  saj  in  b  coa- 
vcrsutioD  with  Henrj  £xmoDd  : 


huinin.    The  fnlnting  iMtUo  piUien  OtwiBtb  at  hit  upect,  ud  wbenver  li<  Ma  vIin 

"  A  coii|ile  of  (lays  after,  when  Mr.  Eamond  revisited  Ills  poetio 
friend  he  found  tliis  tliouftht,  struck  out  in  the  fireor  of  eotivermi- 
ti'in,  improved  and  sliaped  into  those  famoua  lines  which  are  in 
tmth  the  noblest  in  the  poem  of  the  '  Campaign.' " 


TUbi.  In  tho  nhuck  at  I'huging  iiMt  imnmv'd 
Amiilst  conhulon.  hoiror.  iind  dp«p»lr. 
(liuiiln'd  all  thi!  dnodlnl  neruo  ol  wv ; 
In  iwuxtiiL  thnnRht  the  field  ol  ilntb  ■nn'ej'r] 
To  MntlnR  BqniulrDng  ivnt  the  tlmvly  kid, 

And  tuiftic  (He  doubtlnl  battlt  wtien  to  ngn. 
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80  when  an  Ang«l  by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempcsitt  whalces  a  guilty  land, 
Suuh  nn  of  late  o>r  |»ale  Britannin  past. 
Calm  nnd  serene  he  drive*  the  furioua  blast ; 
And.  pleaR'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  atorm. 

Ideas  Everywhere.— If  the  writer  takes  the  proper 
hold  of  his  subject,  his  subject  will  soon  take  hold  of  him, 
and  illustrate  itself  at  every  turn.  He  will  be  astonished 
to  notice  how  every  incident  of  liis  daily  life,  the  morning 
newspaper,  the  book  he  picks  up  while  waiting  for  lunch, 
the  conversation  he  overhears  on  the  liorse-car,  all  have  a 
bearing  on  tlie  topic  that  absorbs  liim.  This  is  from  the 
principle  already  named,  that  all  ideas  are  connected. 
When  one  has  a  firm  grasp  of  any  one  of  the  multitude  he 
feels  the  pull  upon  it  of  all  the  rest. 

Taking  Notes. 

Always  read  pen  or  peuci]  in  hand.  Mark  the  parts  which 
most  strike  you,  those  in  which  you  perceive  the  germ  of  an  idea 
or  of  anything  new  to  you  ;  then,  when  you  have  finished  your 
reading,  make  a  note, — let  it  be  a  substantial  note,  not  a  mere 
transcription  or  extract — a  note  embodying  the  very  thought 
which  you  have  apprehended,  and  which  you  have  already  made 
your  own  by  digestion  and  assimilation. 

Above  all,  let  these  notes  be  short  and  lucid ;  put  them  down 
one  under  the  other,  so  that  you  may  afterward  be  able  to  run 
over  them  at  a  single  view. 

Mistrust  long  readings  from  which  you  carry  nothing  away.  Our 
mind  is  naturally  so  lazy,  the  labor  of  thought  is  so  irksome  to  it, 
that  it  gladly  yields  to  the  i)leasure  of  reading  other  people's 
thoughts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  forming  any  itself;  and 
then  time  passes  in  endless  readings,  the  pretext  of  which  is  some 
hunt  after  materials,  and  which  come  to  nothing.  The  mind 
ruins  its  own  sap,  and  gets  burdened  with  trash  :  it  is  as  though 
overladen  with  undigested  food,  which  gives  it  neither  force  nor 
light.    (See  page  322.) 

Quit  Mot  a  book  until  you  liave  wrested  from  it  whatever  relates 
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thi>  most  olosply  to  your  sulijot-t.  Sot  till  tlien  go  on  to  ftnotlier, 
fttid  gf:t  tliL>  creaii)  off,  if  I  muy  ho  expreHH  myself,  in  the  same  man- 
npi'.  Kt'iioat  this  liibor  with  several,  nntil  j-ou  find  tliat  the  same 
things  ai-e  begiuuiiig  to  retui'ii,  or  uearlv  no,  bikI  tliat  there  is  notb- 
iug  to  gain  in  the  iiliinder ;  or  Bn]ij>oso  that  you  feel  yonr  under- 
Htnndiiig  to  be  siiffifieutly  (urnislied,  and  that  your  miud  now  re- 
iliiiiea  to  diifest  the  nutriment  it  liaa  taken, — B.votais. 

Development  of  the  Subject.^-Impurtaiit  he  it 
was  c'le;iily  to  define  tho  subject  hefoi-c  the  juveetigation 
bci;aii,  miller  tliis  trcatriieut  it  is  almost  Eiire  to  take  on  an 
nllerod  aspuct,  if  nut  a  wlioily  different  meaning. 

It  i);  ciistoman'  to  tell  good  little  boys  and  girls  that  genius  is 
only  caiim-ity  for  work ;  and  that  sueh  men  as  Bacon  and  Shak- 
Hpi'rc  mid  UonAiHirtc  achieved  great  roHults  onlj  because  they 
fiirnit'd  liabitK  of  intense  and  continued  eonceutra'iou  of  energy. 
The  nioial  i;<,  lliat  good  little  1>uyM  and  gii'ls  must  study  hard,  but, 
liki'  many  other  e.\eellent  (norais,  it  is  enforced  at  the  eiiiense  of 
tnith.  In  tho  men  that  have  aecoini>]i>ihed  most,  and  whom  we 
therefuro  niitni-ally  eile  for  illustraliuu,  genius  lias  usually  bet?H 
woiiijiiinii^il  by  liidiits  of  industry.  Sucli  men,  with  a  sort  of 
iiioiU'st  Hclf-gliirilleatiou,  have  aonietimes  attributed  tlieir  arhieve- 
iiients  to  tlieir  lalior,  instead  of  to  the  insight  that  proiupted  and 
directed  that  lalior.  But  there  aiv  men  in  this  country  that  havo 
di'voled  mole  intense  and  eoiitimied  Iab<ir  to  the  discovery  of  pcr- 
l»'tiial  motion  limn  Bacon  gave  to  the  "Novum  Oi^inon.''  A 
hiilf-himr's  study  in  boyhood  of  au  elementaiy  te\t-bniik  of  jiliyinics 
wiiuld  Imvr  jivovi-d  to  them  beyond  the  shadow  oi  a  doubt  that 
l'i'i*|ii>tuid  mniiiin  is  simply  ini]n>ssible.  That  half-honr's  study 
llu'v  iicv.'r  had.  and  so  tlipy  bav.^  wasted  their  lives  in  butting 
tlii'ii  lu'iiils  against  one  of  nature's  stone-walls. 

Now  it  is  (lie  ])PcnliarilT  of  genius  that  without  this  balf-Iiour's 
s'liily  it  eseajH's  the  impiiietieabh!  and  the  iirelevaiit.  It  jwers 
boiK'ath  till'  iLci'idents  to  the  essence, -and  takes  the  shortest  i>ath 
l<i  till' triitli  M.ngbt. 

Ibj'i'  is  an  I'xiic'i-ieui-e  common  to  all  ot  us  who  have  tried  to  in- 
vest ii.-a!i'  a  siibjc-t. 

We  Ibfit  think  it  over,  gathering  and  classifying  all  fbat  wo 
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know  about  it.  Then  we  begin  to  read,  probably  in  the  direction 
of  supplementing  such  of  our  ideaa  as  seem  moat  esaeDtial.  Under 
tliiB  treatment  the  Bubjeot  broadena.  We  are  surprised  to  find 
how  its  roots  extend  through  every  field  of  knowledge.  One  au- 
thority compels  US  to  consult  another,  until  we  long  to  live  in  the 
Biitiah  Museum,  and  to  lay  under  tribute  all  books,  of  all  times, 
in  all  languages. 

Presently  wo  reach  a  point  where  our  new  information  is  of  de- 
/  tails,  and  we  feel  sure  that  onr  general  analysis  is  sound  and  fun- 
damental. Then  we  begin  to  write.  And  in  the  very  flush  of  our 
wisdom,  while  we  are  seeking  perchance  for  an  illustration  or  a 
happy  expression,  we  encounter  a  hint,  a  suggestion,  a  chance  re- 
mark, which  fioslies  over  us  the  discovery  that  we  are  not  yet  even 
approaching  the  kernel  of  truth  we  supposed  ourselves  to  have 
gra-sped  ;  that  we  are  groping  aimlessly  about  the  circumference, 
and  have  not  found  even  the  path  to  the  centre. 

Now  the  man  of  genius  escapes  this  waste  of  effort.  It  is  not 
the  qnantity  of  work  he  does ;  it  is  the  quality.  His  every  stroke 
tells,  ttecause  the  eye  that  directs  it  is  unerring. 

Hence  too  imicli  time  elionld  not  be  given  to  tlie  title 
and  introduction  of  an  essay.  The  prefac-e  of  a  book  is 
always  the  last  part  written,  and  the  wording  of  tho  title 
IB  often  a  liappy  inspiration  that  comes  in  the  midst  of  the 
labor  of  composition. 

Not  seldom  the  young  writer  finds  himself  in  his  final  revision 
obliged  to  omit  as  extraneous  the  passages  which  he  has  polialied 
the  most  carefully.    His  loss  is  still  greater  if  he  does  not  omit  them. 

Arrangement  of   Notes. — As  notes  accumnlate, 

divisions  of  the  subject  will  suggest  thcnieelves,  and  claBsi- 
fication  will  naturally  follow.  This  is  the  more  neceesary, 
that  differitifr  views  on  the  earne  point  may  be  (riosoly  com- 
pared, wliicli  migJit  easily  be  neglected  in  a  mass  of  undi- 
gested material,  lint  as  the  principle  of  classification  is 
almost  sure  to  vary  ae  the  investigation  proceeds,  all  the 
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notes  sliould  be  read  over  from  time  to  time,  and  redistri- 
buted wlierever  necessary. 

J  iiptTid  tbt  forenoan  In  bii  naij,  with  eonitant  r*gn 


•rltj.    Hahunut" 

olU  In  »<^h  d>r->  w.>rk.     He  hu  bwn  ■  dlli 

t  hu  been  til*  woTit  to  jot  dirtvD  hlH  Ihonght 

rhirh  n-iitt  tmra  bit  rcodlngPT  couvn-yttloiiis  tad  medklKlloiia  uv  ttumferrad  lo  tb* 

otc-bouk  he  cairin  i>t(ft  bim.     In  bl>  mlki  mioy  k  gvm  at  Ihdii|ht  li  chni  prv>4r>«t ; 


iMIj 


niLly  ™ 


;  broBBht  together,  nmngal  In  lucb  onlBT  H  In  pwdlja,  u 
h  mutter  u  In  sni[i{iwt<-d  at  tbe  limo.  Aloott  nlite*  ^Ing  on 
wlib  msnj  fbttxt  o(  nunimcriiit  mttrnd  iboDt  on  tha  floi 


umUlrM 


lt>p> 


lu  poRluni  ut  prrvlauil]'  nwd  le 

ii  tacliiMt  wbkh  ■nnpidly  eompo-ed,  f< 
:  tniiuEbt  .|ait«  illOnrcnt  from  (he  enyi 
one  eienlnii.  nbowi  (bin.    The  pnbllnbed 


re  frwiiiiMitlj  rMmnged.    rerbapa  in 


le  reniltii  oT  manjr 
lined.     Hit  applea 


erj  Aitviiy  elnbArated,  wmiuht  out  throDgh  di 
iral  Ihonjht, 

lit*  ewayH  uv  ■![  isrefully  Terlwd  igaln  ini 


Tooffbt  o¥eT»  portloiui 
tnn,  HtrUdng  out  nrtx- 
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The  Essay  Half  Done.— The  work  thus  far  laid 
out  has  demanded  nothing  of  what  is  commonly  looked 
upon  ns  anthorsliip.  It  has  required  judgment,  bnt  not 
more  than  is  needed  in  a  topical  geography  lesson.  With- 
out considering  native  talent,  its  accomplishment  depends 
upo[i  tlie  will-power  of  any  student. 

Yet  it  is  in  amount  and  in  kind  the  hardest  part  of  es- 
say-writing. Inertia  has  been  overcome,  the  student  is 
roused  and  interested,  liis  mind  is  full  of  hie  subject,  he 
really  wants  to  know  what  the  trntli  of  tlie  matter  is,  and 
how  to  reach  it;  if  lie  has  liad  practice  enough  to  over- 
come liis  timidity,  lie  is  even  anxions  to  begin  the  active 
part  of  composition. 

The  Moment  of  Action.—"  It  is  with  the  mind 
as  with  tlie  body,  after  nonrisliment  and  repose  it  re- 
quires to  act  and  to  transmit.     Wheo  it  has  re^«.\x«A.  ^^x 
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strength  it  must  exert  it ;  when  it  lias  received,  it  must 
give ;  after  having  concentrated  itself,  it  needs  dilation ; 
it  must  yield  back  what  it  has  absorbed ;  fulness  unre- 
lieved is  as  painful  as  inanition.  These  are  the  two  vital 
movements — attraction  and  expansion." 

How  to  Begin, — The  moment  this  fulness  is  felt,  the  moment 
of  acting  or  thinking  for  yourself  has  arrived. 

You  take  up  your  notes  and  you  carefully  re-read  them  face 
to  face  with  the  topic  to  be  treated.  You  blot  out  such  as  di- 
verge from  it  too  much,  or  are  not  sufficiently  substantial,  and  by 
this  elimination  you  gradually  concentrate  and  compress  the 
thoughts  which  have  the  greatest  reciprocal  bearing.  You  work 
these  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  your  understanding,  as  in  a 
crucible,  by  the  inner  fire  of  reflection,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  they  end  by  amalgamating  and  fusing  into  one  another,  until 
they  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  reduced,  like  the  metallic 
particles  in  incandescence,  by  the  persistent  hammering  of  thought, 
into  a  dense  and  solid  oneness. 

As  soon  as  you  become  conscious  of  this  unity,  you  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  essential  idea  of  the  composition,  and  in  that  essen- 
tial idea,  the  leading  ideas  which  will  distribute  your  toi)ic,  and 
which  already  appear  like  the  first  organic  lineaments  of  the  dis- 
course. 

Repress  Impatience. 

Sometimes  the  idea  thus  conceived,  is  developed  and  formed 
rapidly,  and  then  the  plan  of  the  disconrse  an^anges  itself  on  a 
sudden,  and  you  throw  it  uiK)n  paper  warm  vnih  the  fen-or  of 
the  conception  which  has  just  taken  place,  as  the  metal  in  a  state 
of  fusion  is  ix)ured  into  the  mould,  and  tills  at  a  single  turn  all 
its  lineaments.  It  is  the  case  most  favorable  to  eloquence, — that 
is,  if  the  idea  has  been  well  conceived,  and  if  it  be  fraught  with 
Hght. 

But  in  general,  one  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  form  one's  plan. 
In  nature,  life  always  needs  a  definite  time  for  self-organization, — 
and  it  is  only  ephemeral  boinji^s  which  are  quickly  formed,  for  they 
quickly  pass  away.  Everything  destined  to  be  durable  is  of  slow 
gprowth,  and  beth  the  solidity  and  the  strength  of  existing  things 
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bear  Et  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  their  increase  and  the  mature* 

nesa  of  their  production. 

Development  of  the  Idea. 

The  thoughts  apply  thumselvefl  to  a  frequent  consideration  of 
the  idea  coaceiveil ;  tliey  turn  it  and  rotum  it  in  every  direction, 
look  at  it  ill  all  its  aH^Mcts,  place  it  iu  all  manner  of  reUtiona ; 
then  they  |>euetrato  it  with  their  light,  scrutinize  ita  foundation, 
and  examine  ils  iirincipal  parts  in  succession  ;  these  begin  to  come 
out,  seiiarate  IheiiiHelveH  from  each  other,  to  assume  sharp  out- 
linos,  just  OS  iu  the  bud  Ihe  flnt  rudiiuentat?  traces  of  the  flower 
are  di!tcerDil.>te  ;  (hen  the  other  organic  lines,  appearing  one  after 
the  other,  instinct  nith  life,  or  like  the  confused,  first  animate 
form,  which,  little  by  little,  declares  itaelf  in  all  the  finish  of  its 
proportions.  Iu  like  manner,  the  idea,  in  the  successive  stages  of 
its  formation,  fiiovrs  itself  each  day  in  fuller  development  to  the 
mind  whicli  lieans  it,  and  which  acquires  assurance  of  its  progress 
by  persevering  meditation. 

Reflection  upon  the  Idea. 

There  are  frequently  good  ideas  which  perish  in  a  man's  nnder- 
standiuR,  abortively,  whether  for  want  of  nourishment,  or  from 
the  debility  of  the  mind  which,  through  levity,  indolence,  or 
pfiddiness,  fails  to  devote  a  sufficient  amount  of  reflection  to  what 
it  has  conceived.  It  ia  even  observable  that  those  who  conceive 
with  the  greatest  quickness  and  facility,  bring  forth,  generallj, 
both  in  thoughts  and  in  language,  the  weakest  and  the  least  dura- 
ble ^iroductions ;  whether  it  be  that  tbey  do  not  take  time  enough 
to  mature  what  they  have  conceived, — hnrriod  into  precocious  dis- 
play by  the  vivacity  of  their  feelings  and  imagination,— or  on  ac- 
ciiuut  of  the  impressionability  and  activity  of  their  minds,  which, 
ever  yielding  to  fresh  emotions,  exhausting  themselves  in  too 
rapid  au  Hltornatiou  of  reiiilsions,  have  not  the  strength  for  patient 
meilitations,  and  allow  the  lialf-fonued  idea  or  the  crude  thought, 
lioru  «i:hont  life,  to  I'scaiKi  from  the  understanding.  Much,  then, 
is  iuour  own  i>ower  toward  the  rii>ening  and  perfecting  of  our  ideas. 

Organization  of  the  Idea. 

The  prepamtinn  of  the  plan  of  a  discourse  implies,  before  any- 
thing (.'Ise,  a  know]e<lge  of  the  things  about  which  you  have  to 
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speak  ;  but  a  general  knowledge  is  not  enoogli ;  jon  ma;  have  a 
great  quantity  of  materiok,  of  documents,  and  of  information  in 
joar  memory,  and  not  be  aware  how  to  bring  them  to  bear. 
It  sometimes  even  happens  that  those  who  know  most,  or  have 
most  matter  in  their  heads,  ore  incapable  of  r^htlj  coDve^'ing  it. 
The  over-abundance  of  acqniaition  and  words  crashes  tbe  miud, 
and  stifles  it,  just  as  the  head  is  paralyzed  b;  a  too  great  deter- 
mination of  blood,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished  bj  an  excess  of 
oil. 

You  miut  begin,  therefore,  by  methodizing  what  yon  know 
about  the  subject  you  wish  to  treat,  and  thus,  in  each  discourse, 
you  must  adopt  as  your  centre  or  chief  idea,  the  point  to  be  ex- 
plained, but  subordinate  to  this  idea  all  the  rest,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cODstitnte  a  sort  of  organism,  having  its  head,  ita  organs,  its 
main  limbs,  and  all  the  means  of  connection  and  of  circulation  by 
which  the  light  of  the  paramount  idea,  emanating  from  the  focus, 
may  be  communicated  to  tbe  furthest  parts,  even  to  the  last 
thought,  and  lost  word  ;  as  in  the  human  body  the  blood  emerges 
from  the  heart,  and  in  spread  thi-oughont  all  the  tissaes,  animating 
and  coloring  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Thus  only  will  there  be  life  in  the  discourse,  because  a  tme 
unity  will  reign  in  it,^that  is,  a  natural  unity  resulting  from  an 
interior  development,  an  unfolding  from  within,  and  not  from  an 
artificial  gathering  of  heterogeneous  members  and  Uieir  arbitrary 
juxtaposition.  — BAtTAiN. 

Practical  Rules. 

I.  Address  your  mind  to  the  invention  of  thoughts,  not  words. 
Words  may  be  cmjJoyed,  but  only  as  auxiliaries. 

II.  Note  down,  or  otherwine  make  sui^  of  whatever  relevant 
thonghta  Tour  mind  can  call  to  its  aid,  irrespective  of  order  or 
mainly  so. 

m.  At  first  be  not  too  Rcm)ialous  on  the  subject  of  relevancy. 
Entertain  whatever  seemingly  good  thoughts  come  to  i/oui-  aid  at 
yonr  call.  Try  them,  push  tliem  out  to  conclusions.  Perliaiw  if 
not  available  themselves  they  will  lead  to  others  that  are. 

TV.  Pursue  invention  in  every  \'Briety  of  cii'cunistance,  in  the 
stndy  and  oat  of  it.  Make  it  the  subject  of  special  and  protracted 
occupation,  and  also  of  occasional  attention,  when  walking  or  rid- 
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ing,  wlieu  taking  exercise  or  rest.  One's  very  dreams  Bt  night  may 
sometimes  be  made  serviceable  for  this  object. 

V.  Make  use  of  former  studies  and  preparations  as  helpa  to  in* 
vcntioii  lather  tban  as  substitutes  tor  it. 

Invention  as  thus  practised  will  alwaye  streDgtben  bnt  never 
exhaust  itself.  It  will  become  a  most  delightful  exercise,  causing 
the  miud  to  glow  with  rapture  at  its  oev  creations  and  combina- 
tions. While  one  thus  muses  (iaventivel;  meditates),  the  fire  of 
iuspii-atioQ  burns  witliin  him,  and  he  becomes  prepared  to  speak 
with  his  tongue.  — Eiddeb. 

The  Plan  of  a  Discourse  "is  the  order  of  the 

things  whlcJt  have  to  he  unfolded.  Yoii  must  therefofc 
begin  by  gatliei-iug  these  together,  whetlier  facts  or  ideas, 
and  exainiiuiig  each  eepai'ately,  in  their  relation  to  tlie 
subject  or  purport  of  the  diHeouree,  and  in  their  mntiial 
bearings  witli  respect  to  it.  Kext,  after  having  selected 
those  which  befit  the  eiibjeet,  and  rejecting  tliose  which 
do  not,  yon  must  marshal  them  ai-onnd  the  main  ides,  in 
siicli  a  way  as  to  arrange  tlicm  accoi-ding  to  tlieir  rank  and 
im]iortaiKe,  with  i-espect  to  the  result  which  you  have  in 
view.'  But,  what  is  worth  still  more  tlian  even  this  com- 
position or  syTithesis,  you  stiould  try,  when  possible,  to 
draw  forth,  by  aiialysis  or  deduction,  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  one  single  idea,  whicli  becomes  not  merely  the 
centre,  but  the  very  principle  of  the  rest.  This  is  the 
best  manner  of  explaining  or  developing,  because  exist- 
ences ai-e  thus  produced  in  nature,  and  a  discourse,  to  have 
its  full  vahic  and  full  efficiency,  should  imitate  her  in  her 
vital  process,  and  perfect  it  by  idealizing  that  process," 

In  fact,  reason,  when  thinking  and  expressing  its  thought,  per- 
forms n  natural  function,  like  the  plant  which  germinates,  flowers, 
and  bears  fruit.  It  operates,  indeed,  according  to  a  more  exalted 
lH)wor,  bill  it  follows  iu  the  operation  the  same  laws  as  all  beings 
endued  with  life  ;  and  the  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  of 
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deduction  and  induction,  essential  to  it,  have  their  mutual  types 
and  symbols  in  the  vital  acts  of  organic  beings,  which  all  proceed 
likewise  by  the  way  of  expansion  and  contraction,  unfolding  and 
enfolding,  dififusion  and  collection. 

The  most  perfect  plan  is,  therefore,  the  i^lan  which  organizes 
a  discourse  in  the  manner  nature  constitutes  any  being  fraught 
with  life.  It  is  the  sole  means  of  giving  to  speaking  a  real  and 
natural  unity,  and,  consequently,  real  strength  and  beauty,  which 
consist  in  the  unity  of  life. 

Analogy  to  tlie  Bumctn  Body. — In  every  discourse,  if  it  have 
life,  there  is  a  parent  idea  or  fertile  germ,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
discourse  are  like  the  i>rincipal  organs  and  members  of  an  ani- 
mated body.  The  propositions,  expressions,  and  words  resemble 
those  secondary  organs  which  connect  the  principal,  as  the  nerves, 
muscles,  vessels,  tissues,  attaching  them  to  one  another  and  ren- 
dering them  co-partners  in  life  and  death.  Then  amid  this  animate 
and  organic  mass  there  is  the  spirit  of  life,  which  is  in  the  blood, 
and  is  eveiywhere  diffused  with  the  blood  from  the  heart,  life*s 
centre,  to  the  epidermis.  So  in  eloquence  there  is  tho  spirit  of 
the  words,  the  soul  of  the  orator,  inspired  by  the  subje(^t,  his  in- 
telligence illumined  with  mental  light,  which  circulates  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  discourse,  and  pours  therein  brightness, 
heat,  and  life.  A.  discourse  without  a  parent  idea,  is  a  stream 
without  a  fountain,  a  i>lant  without  a  root,  a  body  without  a  soul ; 
empty  phrases,  sounds  which  beat  the  air,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Not  New,  hut  Newly. — Nevertheless,  let  us  not  be  misappre- 
hended ;  if  we  say  that  a  discourse  requires  a  parent  idea,  we  do 
not  mean  that  this  idea  must  be  a  neiv  one,  never  luifore  conceived 
or  developed  by  any  one.  Were  this  so,  no  more  orators  would 
be  possible,  since  already,  from  Solomon's  day,  there  has  been 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  cycle  of  ages  continually 
brings  back  the  same  things  under  different  fonns. 

It  is  not  likelv,  tlien,  that  in  our  day  there  should  be  more  new 
ideas  than  in  that  of  the  King  of  Israel ;  but  ideas,  like  all  the 
existences  of  this  world,  are  renewed  in  each  age,  and  for  each 
generation.  They  are  reproduced  under  varied  forms  and  with 
modifications  of  circumstances:  '*  Non  nova  sed  nov^,"  said  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins.     The  same  things  are  differently  manifested  ;  and 
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thus  thej  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants  of  men,  which  change 
with  time  and  place. 

For  this  reason  the  orator  maj,  anil  should,  say  ancient  things, 
in  substance  ;  but  he  will  aaj  them  in  another  manner,  correspond- 
ing with  the  dispositions  of  the  men  of  his  epoch,  and  he  will  add 
the  origiunlitj  of  bis  individual  conception  and  expression. — Bad- 

Too  Much  Delay  "  in  the  compoBition  of  the  plan, 
when  tlie  idea  is  ready  aiul  demande  expression,  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  work,  wliicli  may  wither,  perisli,  and  be  even 
BtiHcd  ill  the  understanding  for  want  of  that  air  and  light 
which  have  bcconte  indispensable  to  its  life,  and  which  it 
can  derive  only  from  being  set  in  the  open  day." 

There  are  men  who  experience  the  greatest  difficult;  imaginahle 
in  liriuging  forth  their  thoughts,  either  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
needful  vigor  to  pot  them  forward  and  invest  them  with  a  suitable 
form,  or  from  a  natural  indolence  which  is  incapable  of  contiuued 
efforts,  hke  those  plants  which  will  never  pierce  the  soil  by  their 
own  nuaided  energy,  and  for  which  the  spade  must  be  iised  at  the 
risk  of  destroying  their  tender  shoots.  This  sluggishness,  or  ra- 
ther incapability  of  producing  when  the  time  is  come,  is  a  sign  of 
mentol  feebleness,  of  a  species  of  im]x>tency.  It  invariably  be- 
titkeiia  Home  signal  defect  in  the  intellectual  constitution,  and 
those  wlio  are  afflicted  with  it  will  write  Uttle,  will  write  that  little 
with  difflciilty,  and  will  never  be  able  to  speak  extemponueoosly 
in  public, — they  will  never  be  omtots. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  him  who  is  capable  of  becoming  one, 
there  is  sometimes  a  certain  inertness  and  laziness.  We  have  nat- 
urally a  horror  of  labor,  and  of  all  kinds  the  labor  of  thought  is 
the  hardest  and  the  most  troublesome  ;  so  that  frequently,  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  avoid  the  pain  whiclt  must  he  nndergone,  a 
person  long  keeps  ia  his  own  head  an  idea,  already  perfectly  ripe, 
and  requiring  only  to  be  pnt  forth.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to 
take  up  the  pen  and  pnt  his  plan  into  shape ;  he  prooraatinat«s, 
day  artor  day,  under  the  futile  pretext  of  not  having  read  enoogh, 
not  hnniig  reflected  enough,  and  that  the  moment  is  not  yet  come, 
and  that  the  work  will  gain  by  more  prolonged  studies.    Then,  by 
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this  unseasonable  delay,  the  fruit  languishes  in  the  understanding 
from  want  of  uourisbment ;  falls  bv  degrees  into  atrophy,  loses  its 
vital  force,  and  dies  before  it  is  yet  bom.  Many  an  excellent  idea 
thus  perishes  in  the  germ,  or  is  stifled  in  its  develoi^menb  by  the 
laziness  or  the  debility  of  the  minds  which  have  conceived  them, 
and  which  have  been  impotent  to  give  them  forth. 

The  Alinigbt>'*8  gift  in  lost  through  mairs  fault.  This  hapiienH  to  men  othcrwiro  dlH- 
tingiiished  anO  giftuU  with  rare  qimliiieH,  but  who  dread  the  n'KiHinsibilitirR  of  duty  and 
the  pre^RPre  of  the  circuintitanccB  in  which  they  may  lieconiu  invi>lvrd.  Und'  r  pretext  of 
preterving  their  freedom,  but  really  in  order  to  indulKre  their  iudoloncc,  they  t^hnn  the  nc- 
ce«hity  of  labor,  withitH  dcinandrt  and  its  futigucn,  and  thux  deprive  theuirtclven  of  the 
moftt  active  stimnlui*  of  intclluctual  life.  Given  up  to  thernHelveH.  nnl  fenring  every  ex- 
terna) influence  a«  a  bonda/e,  they  pa<s  their  lives  in  oonrcivinj?  without  ever  producing 
— i.i  reading  without  contributing  anything  of  their  own— in  n-tlic  inir,  or  ratlier  in 
ruminating,  without  ever  either  writing  or  speaking  publicly.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  TOch  men  to  have  IxK^n  obliged  to  work  for  a  living:  for.  in  the  spur  of  want,  their 
mind  w^ould  have  found  anpringwhich  it  haei  m':&Hed,  anl  the  neccH^ity  of  Rubf>i>ting  by 
labor,  or  positive  hunger,  would  have  effected  in  them  what  the  love  of  truth  or  of  glory 
was  not  able  to  accomplish.— Bautain. 

First,  a  Bold  Outline. — "Beware  of  introducing 
style  into  the  arrangement  of  your  plan ;  it  ought  to  be 
like  an  artist's  draught,  the  sketch,  which,  by  a  few  lines 
unintelligible  to  everybody  save  hini  who  lias  traced  them, 
decides  what  is  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  each  object's  place.  Light  and  shadow,  coloi'ing 
and  expression,  will  come  later." 

Or,  to  take  another  image,  the  plan  is  a  skeleton,  the  dry  bone- 
frame  of  the  body,  repulsive  to  all  except  the  adei>t  in  anatomy, 
but  full  of  interest,  of  meaning,  and  of  significance  for  him  who 
has  studied  it  and  who  has  practised  dissection ;  for  there  is  not  a 
cartilage,  a  protubei-ance,  or  a  hollow  which  does  not  mark  what 
that  stnicture  ought  to  sustain — and  therefore  you  have  here  the 
whole  body  in  epitome,  the  entire  organization  in  miniature. 

Hence,  the  moment  you  feel  that  your  idea  is  mature,  and  that 
vou  are  master  of  it  in  its  centre  and  in  its  nuliations,  its  main  or 
trunk  lines,  take  the  i)en  and  throw  upon  paper  what  you  see,  what 
you  conceive  in  your  mind.  If  you  are  young  or  a  novice,  allow 
the  i>en  to  have  its  way  and  the  cuiTent  of  thought  to  flow  on. 
There  is  always  life  in  this  first  rush,  and  core  should  be  taken 
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not  to  check  its  impetus  or  cool  its  ardor.    Let  the  Tolcanic  lava 
run  ;  it  will  become  fixed  and  crystalline  of  itself. 

Make  your  plan  at  the  first  heat,  if  you  be  impelled  to  do  so, 
and  follow  your  inspiration  to  the  end ;  after  which  let  things 
alone  for  a  few  days,  or  at  least  for  several  hours.  Then  re-read 
attentively  what  you  have  written,  and  give  a  new  form  to  your 
plan ;  that  is,  re-write  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving  only 
what  is  necessary,  what  is  essential.  Eliminate  inexorably  what- 
ever is  accessory  or  superfluous,  and  trace,  engrave  with  caie  the 
leading  chai*acteristics  which  determine  the  configuration  of  the 
discourse,  and  contain  within  their  demarcations  the  parts  which 
are  to  compass  it.  Only  take  pains  to  have  the  principal  features 
well  marked,  vividly  brought  out,  and  strongly  connected  to- 
gether, in  oi*der  that  the  division  of  the  discourse  may  be  clear  and 
the  links  firmly  welded. 

The  inexperienced  erntor  is  to  confine  himeelf  in  oonstmcting  bis  plan  to  the  salient 
feauircs  of  his  subject,  to  lay  down  boldly  the  trunk  lines  of  the  discourse,  omitting  aU 
flllin?  up ;  to  draw  broadly,  with  hatchet-strokes,  so  to  say,  and  not  to  set  about  punc* 
tuating,  not  to  get  lost  in  minutiee,  when  the  basiiioss  is  to  marlc  out  the  main  ways. 

Another  advice  which  may  be  given  is,  to  leave  nothing  obscure,  doubtful,  or  vague 
in  the8o  ontlinett,  and  to  admit  no  feature  into  his  sketch  which  doex  not  indicate  some- 
thing of  importance.  By  practice  and  the  directions  of  a  skilful  master,  he  will  learn  to 
deal  in  thoi^e  potent  pencillings  which  exprcw  so  much  in  so  small  a  space ;  and  this  it  is 
which  makes  extemporization  so  easy  and  so  copious,  because  each  point  of  the  plan  be- 
comes instinct  with  life,  and  by  prc(>sing  upon  it  as  you  pass  along  your  discourse  makea 
it  a  spring  gushing  with  luminous  ideas  and  inexhaustible  expressions. — Bautaik. 

Good  Sense,  Sagacity,  Tact.— ''The  right  dis- 
tribution of  your  plan  depends  also  on  your  manner  of 
conceiving  your  subject  and  the  end  you  have  in  view  in 
your  discourse;  nor  have  general  rules  much  practical 
range  even  here.  What  is  required  are,  good  sense,  saga- 
city, and  tact ;  good  sense  to  see  things  as  they  are,  in  their 
true  light,  or  in  their  most  favorable  aspect,  so  as  not  to 
say  what  will  not  befit  the  occasion  ;  sagacity,  to  turn  the 
subject  over,  penetrate  it  through,  analyze  it,  anatomize  it, 
and  exhibit  it,  first  on  paper,  then  in  speaking ;  tact,  to 
speak  appropriately,  leave  in  the  shade  whatever  cannot 
appear  without  disadvantage,  and  bring  out  into  strong 
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liglit  whatever  is  most  in  your  favor ;  to  put  everything 
in  its  own  place,  and  to  do  all  this  quickly,  with  neatness, 
clearness,  simplicity,  so  that  in  the  very  knot  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  may  be  discerned  all  the  folds  and  coils 
of  the  main  idea  about  to  be  united  and  laid  forth  by  the 
discourse." 

An  ill-conceived,  an  ill-divided  plan,  which  does  not  at  once 
land  the  hearer  right  in  the  middle  of  the  subject  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  matter,  is  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  help.  It 
is  a  rickety  scaffolding  which  will  bear  nothing.  It  but  loads  and 
disfigures  the  building  instead  of  serving  to  raise  it. 

Proportion  and  Harmony  ''  in  its  parts  contrib- 
ute to  the  beauty  of  a  discourse.  In  all  things  beauty  is 
the  result  of  variety  in  unity  and  of  unity  in  variety.  It 
is  the  necessity  of  oneness  which  assigns  to  each  part  its 
rank,  place,  and  dimensions." 

Frequently  the  exordium  is  too  long,  and  the  peroration  inter- 
minable. There  is  little  or  nothing  left  for  the  middle ;  and  you 
get  a  monster  with  an  enormous  head,  a  measureless  tail,  and  a 
diminutive  body.  At  other  times  it  in  some  limb  of  the  discourse 
which  is  lengthened  until  the  body  of  the  work  is  out  of  sight,  the 
result  being  a  shocking  deformity,  as  when  a  man  has  long  arms 
or  legs  with  a  dwarfs  body.  The  main  idea  ought  to  come  out  in 
each  part ;  the  hearer  ought  to  be  always  led  back  to  it  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  accessory  thoughts,  liowever  numerous,  these 
having  no  regular  \'itality  save  by  the  sustained  circulation  through 
them  of  the  former.  Should  they  grow  and  dilate  too  much,  it 
can  only  be  at  the  cost  of  the  jmrent  idea ;  and  they  must  produce 
deformity  and  a  sort  of  disease  in  the  discourse,  like  those  mon- 
sters when  there  is  any  irregular  or  excessive  growth  of  one  organ, 
through  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  blood,  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  rest  of  the  organization. — Bautain. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

STYLE. 

In  all  literature  which  is  genuine,  the  rabntance  or  matter  ia  not  one  thing  and  th« 
ntyle  another;  they  are  inneparablo.  The  style  is  not  something  superadded  from  wlth« 
out,  aa  WH  may  make  a  wootlen  house  and  then  paint  it ;  but  It  is  breathed  from  within, 
and  is  instinct  with  the  pcmonality  of  the  writer.  Gennine  literature  expreaaea  tot  al^ 
stract  conccpiions,  pure  and  colorless,  but  thoughts  and  tbingn,  as  these  are  seen  by 
some  individual  mind,  colored  with  all  the  views,  aa8ociation^  memories,  and  emoUona 
which  belong  to  that  mind.— Shaibp. 

Matter  vs.  Manner. — Thus  far  the  etudent^s  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  upon  the  what  of  his  thoughts, 
with  very  few  liints  as  to  how  he  should  express  them. 

There  are  those  that  think  this  sufficient. 

"Style  is  nothing  but  the  order  and  moTement  in  which  our 
thoughts  run,"  says  one  writer. 

•*  You  have  too  much  style,"  grumbled  an  old  critic.  **  Style  is 
only  a  frame  to  hold  the  thoughts,  as  a  window-sash  holds  the 
panes  of  glass.     Too  much  sash  obscures  the  light." 

*'K  you  think  how  you  are  to  write,  you  will  never  write  any- 
thing worth  hearing.  I  write  because  I  cannot  help  it,"  said 
Mozart. 

"When  wo  meet  with  the  natural  style  we  are  highly  delighted, 
because  we  expected  to  see  an  author,  and  we  find  a  man,"  said 
Pascal. 

"  Style,  indeed !"  said  Goethe.  "  The  style  of  a  writer  is  almost 
always  the  faithful  representative  of  his  mind.  Therefore  if  any 
one  wishes  to  write  a  clear  style,  let  him  begin  by  making  his 
thoughts  clear  ;  and  if  any  would  write  a  noble  style,  let  him  first 
possess  a  noble  soul." 

The  aphorism  popularly  but  perhaps  erroneouslj  attributed  to 
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Bufibn,  that  "  The  Dtyle  is  the  nuui,"  is  a  limited  application  of 
the  geueral  theory  that  there  is  such  a  relation  between  the  mind 
of  man  and  the  speech  he  uses,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  either 
would  euable  an  acule  psychological  philologist  to  deduce  and 
construct  the  other  from  it. — Mahsh. 

The  seciet  of  good  style  in  writing  in,  that  words  be  nsed  pnrel; 
in  their  representative  character,  and  not  at  all  for  their  own  sake.  ^ 
.  .  .  This  it  is  that  so  higlilj  distinguishes  Webster's  style — 
the  best  yet  written  on  this  continent.  His  language  is  so  traua- 
pai-cnt,  that  in  reading  him  one  seldom  thinks  of  it,  and  can  hardly 
sec  it.  Id  fact,  the  proper  character  of  hia  style  is  perfect,  con- 
summate manliness ;  in  which  quality  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that 
he  has  no  SDperior  in  the  whole  range  of  English  auUiorship. — 
Hudson. 

e  InteU^blo  ftDd.CnnqpKnmt.— no  nolln  tftkmof  jour 


rule  k  gnn  it»1  man  dinicaU  to  follow  than  mu/  people  [hlak.— CauILK. 

Excellent  precept ;  but,  alas  for  performance !  none  ever  broke 
the  rule  moi-c  habitually  than  Carlyle  himself.  The  idiom  which 
he  nltiinately  forged  for  himself  was  a  new  and  strange  form  of 
English — rugged,  disjointed,  often  unconth ;  in  his  own  phrase, 
"vast,  Htfnl,  decidedly  fuliginous,"  but  yet  bringing  out  with 
maivelloiiH  vividne.^  the  thoughts  that  possessed  him,  the  few 
truths  nhich  he  saw  clearly  and  was  sure  of — while  it  suggested 
not  less  powerfully  the  dark  background  of  ignorance  against 
which  these  truths  shone  out. — Shaibp. 
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At  flrat  light,  Shakapere  and  his  contemporary  dramatiiits  seem  to  write  in  •t>lee 
mnch  aliko ;  nothing  w)  cany  an  tu  fall  into  that  of  Massinger  and  the  othetM ;  v^hWe  no 
one  haa  ever  yet  prudnceu  one  ncene  conceived  and  cxpres^nnl  in  the  ShakAperian  idiom. 
I  Ruppoee  it  is  becAuao  Shaknpere  in  universal,  and  in  fact  han  no  manner ;  JoRt  an  you 
can  80  much  more  readily  copy  a  picture  than  nature  heraelf. — Colxridob. 

Stylo  ia  of  ooume  nothing  elae  but  the  art  of  cunveying  the  meaning  appropriately 
and  with  perspicuity,  whatever  that  iii<>aning  may  bo,  and  one  criterion  of  i>tyle  ia  that  it 
aball  not  be  trannlatable  without  injury  to  the  meaning.  ...  In  order  to  form  a 
good  atyle  the  primary  rule  and  oouditi<m  in.  cot  to  attempt  to  expreaa  oureelves  in  Ian- 
gnaoe  bi-fore  we  tboroughly  know  our  own  meming :  when  a  man  perfectly  untiemtanda 
hlln^elf,  appropriate  diction  will  generally  lio  at  his  coinnmnd.  either  in  writing  or  Hpoak- 
ing.  In  auch  ca«efl  the  though ta  and  the  words  are  aasooiatv-d.  In  the  next  place,  pre> 
daeneaK  in  be  uae  of  terma  ia  require<l,  and  the  tefft  U  whether  you  can  tranalate  the 
phraae  adequitely  into  tdmple  tcrma,  regard  being  bad  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole  paa- 
aage.  Try  thia  upon  Sbakwperc  or  Milton,  Hnd  ace  if  you  can  aubntitute  other  aimple 
words  in  any  given  vMraage  without  a  violation  of  the  meaning  or  tone.  The  source  of 
bad  writing  is  the  desire  to  be  aomething  more  than  a  man  of  aense — the  atraining  to  be 
thought  a  grnina ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  in  a|ieech  making.  If  men  would  only  aay  what 
they  have  to  say  in  plain  terms,  how  much  mure  eloquent  they  would  be ! — CoLsaiDOS. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  view  of  style  tliat 
makes  it  soinetliing  more  than  habitual,  natural  expression. 
Thus  Matthew  Arnold  says : 

"  Style,  in  my  senso  of  tho  word,  is  a  peculiar  recasting  and 
heightening,  under  a  certain  spiritual  excitement,  a  certain  press- 
ure of  emotion,  of  what  a  man  has  to  say,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
add  dignity  and  distinction  to  it.  .  .  .  Power  of  style,  prop- 
erly so  called,  as  manifested  in  masters  of  style,  like  Dante  and 
Milton  in  iK)etry,  Cicero,  Bossuet,  and  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  has 
for  its  characteristic  effect  this,  to  add  dignity  and  distinction  to 
it." 


/ « 


The  best  definitions  of  style  make  it  consist  in  the   </ 
unconscious  but  unavoidable  and  indispensable  smack  of    .^/M-, 
individuality  in  the  writer.  tiM\  «^ 

The  best  style  is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader  most  easily  and  cic/W^'^-*^ 
in  the  shortest  time  in  possession  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts,  but  -^ 

that  which  is  the  truest  imago  of  a  great  intellect — which  conveys 
fully,  and  canies  farthest  into  other  souls,  the  conceptions  and 
feelings  of  a  profound  and  lofty  spirit. — Channino. 

Science  has  to  do  with  things,  literature  with  thoughts ;  scienoe 
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is  tmiversol,  literature  ia  penonal ;  science  nses  vords  merely  m 
ajmbols,  and  by  employing  symbols  can  often  dispense  with  words ; 
but  Uterature  uses  language  in  its  full  coinpsss,  as  including 
phraseology,  idiom,  style,  composition,  rhythm,  eloquence,  and 
whatever  other  qualities  are  included  in  it. — Newuak, 

Literature  being  a  fine  art.  as  I  understand  it,  a  literary  man 
con  no  more  help  having  a  style  than  a  painter  Ms ;  it  may  be 
more  or  less  strongly  marked,  finished  or  faulty,  but  it  cannot  be 
wholly  bad,  or  even  indifferent.  There  is  on  ideal  of  literaty  ex- 
pression which  looks  upon  language  as  best  employed  when  it  be- 
comes the  perfectly  transparent  medium  of  tlionght — like  plate- 
glass,  OS  advocates  of  this  theory  plirase  it.  It  is  of  course  olwa^ 
in  good  taste  to  bo  simple,  and  a  plainness  approaching  to  boldness 
is  infinitely  better  tlian  the  "fine  "  language,  so  called,  indulged 
in  by  pseudo-eultivated  writers.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to 
accept  tlie  plate-glass  theory,  and  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  ia 
the  unconnciouB  refuge  of  writers  and  readers  without  any  keen 
apprehension  of  the  charms  of  literary  style.  Ease  and  nnaffeoted- 
nesB  are  indeed  prime  requisites  of  a  good  style,  but  why  should 
we  forego  the  pleasure  to  be  had  from  other  and  more  positiTA 
qualities  than  these  ?  The  imperishable  charm  belonging  to  cer- 
tain writers  lies  is  their  style ;  it  is  their  unique  eipression  of 
their  thougbt,  more  than  the  thought  itself,  we  care  for,  as  witness 
many  of  Lamb's  most  delightful  sketches ;  and  in  the  moat  original 
writers  this  characteristic  quality  of  expression  is  so  mach  a  put 
of  their  genius  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  between  sub- 
stance and  form,  the  ideas  and  their  embodiment.  In  fact,  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  call  the  thought  the  grosser  particle  in  this 
combination,  or  interpenetration,  so  subtle  and  exquisite  may  be 
the  charm  of  mere  words,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  imaginative 
prose. — Atlantic  Motithli/. 


diop  tbat  flffuro,  ai 


■t  iHlilenHa  In  ut  li  unCnttalaliioa  In  cirect,    U* 
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writes,  therefore,  of  the  "  struRgling  caricature  of  the  meaner  mind,  which  heftpw  itsforo- 
groiiud  with  colossal  columnis  and  heaves  impoe-ible  mountains  into  the  encumbered 
sky.**  Buskin  here  unoonsciouKly  imitates  his  thought  by  his  vocabulary  and  syntax. 
Strip  it  of  that  imitation  of  sense  by  sound  and  structure,  and  what  h;ivc  you  left  ?  Say 
something  else  than  **  heaves  impoesiolo  mountains  into  the  encumbered  sky.**  Ssy  this, 
at  a  venture,  ''  A  poor  artist  paintH  mountains  which  could  ne\cr  hnve  exitded,  in  a,  sky 
which  cannot  conveniently  hold  them.**  Have  you  parted  with  no  thuught  in  looing  the 
imitative  adroituesR  of  RuRkin*8  stylo  ?  In  Huch  examples  thought  <k>  moKtcrR  ex^>rei<Rion, 
and  yokes  it  to  nse,  that  style  itself  becomes  thought.  You  cannot  separate  them  by  the 
change  of  so  much  as  a  syllable  without  loss. — raELPS. 

We  are  prone  to  regard  literature  as  n  strictly  intellectual  manifestation,  when,  never- 
theless, the  mo6t  conservative  or  preservative  element  of  literature — humor— is  scarcely 
an  intellectual  quality  at  alL  It  belongs  rather  to  the  emotional  side  of  the  mind.  The 
dry  Ugbt  of  pure  reaxon  has  the  charm  of  flattering  our  self-CKteem  by  giving  or  seeming 
to  give  OS  an  insight  into  the  realities  of  things :  but  it  has  the  defect  of  wanting  individ- 
uality ;  it  attains  its  present  state  just  in  proportion  as  it  discards  all  personal  flavor,  and 
approaches  a  sort  of  algebraic  impersonality.  And  when  an  exceptional  mind,  like  Bacon's, 
mooeeds  in  burnishing  reason  into  wit,  it  retains  its  hold  niion  our  sympathies,  not  be- 
oanae  of  its  truth,  but  because  that  truth  is  stated  with  a  perspicuity  and  brilliance  pecul- 
iar to  Bacon,  depending  not  upon  the  extent  of  Bacon's  infonnation,  but  upon  the  ad- 
mirable strength  and  subtlety  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  order  to  realize  this,  we  have 
only  to  reflect  that  the  name  truth,  otherwise  organized  and  proncnted  by  an  inferior  in- 
telligence, would  fail  to  establish  a  hold  u}>on  us.  What  really  fascinateik  us  is  not  the 
white  unmodifled  glare  of  the  absolute,  but  the  various-colored  rayn  pn>duced  by  the  pas- 
sage ot  that  glare  through  the  finite  medium  of  human  minds ;  and  however  diligently 
the  generations  of  men  may  celebrate  the  eternal  verities,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  the  eternal  verities,  considPred  in  therasclvea,  have  but  the  faintet^t  attraction  for 
mankind.  It  belongs  to  our  nature  that  we  whould  be  to  ourselves  of  paramount  mutual 
interest;  and  the  ground  of  this  interest  is  humor  in  its  broadest  sense.  But  humor- 
literary  humor  especially— has  been  conventionally  limited  to  a  narrower  significance 
than  this,  and  its  possession  in  any  noticeable  degree  is  limited  to  comparatively  few 
writers.  Like  tone  in  painting  and  expression  in  music,  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament ; 
and  its  value,  when  genuine,  is  as  permanent  and  as  inexhaustible  as  human  nature 
itself  .~7A«  Spectator. 

NaturainesSy  therefore,  so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  style,  is  the  one  thing  a  good  style  secures. 

WTienever  a  man  poetically  gifted  expresses  his  best  thoughts 
in  his  best  words,  then  we  have  the  style  which  is  natural  to  him, 
and  which,  if  he  be  a  true  poet,  is  sure  to  be  a  good  style. — 
Shairp. 

What  is  naturalness  of  style  ?  We  answer,  those  qualities  which 
are  found  peculiar  to  an  indiWdual  ir?ien  science  and  art  have  de- 
veloped what  is  good  and  removed  what  is  bad  amo)ig  his  personal 
characteristics.  It  is  only  by  knowledge  and  training  that  our 
natural  gifts  and  energies  can  be  discovered  and  distinguished 
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from  such  wioDg  prejndicee  and  bad  habiU  as  are  the  reanltB  of 
falHe  inetmation  earlj  in  life. 

Naturalness  maj  be,  and  often  is,  nndeistood  to  be  that  qtiali^ 
which  is  pecaliai'  to  an  individual,  or  peculiar  to  that  which  is 
written  or  Bpoken  by  him  spontam^ouBlj  on  anj  occasion,  at  anj 
period  of  life.  In  this  sense  the  communications  of  the  moat  ig- 
norant and  immature  minda  hare  a  seeming  naturalneHS ;  bnt  in 
manv  cases  of  thia  luud  it  is  ultimatelj  found  that  what  seemed 
natural  was  sheer  affectation,  the  checkered  effect  of  indificriminate 
imitation,  or  the  random  effusion  of  brazen  independence,  or  else 
the  modest  mistake  of  one  who  has  a  wrong  object  or  an  unwise 
aim.— Hbrvei. 

The  End  in  View  on  the  writer's  part  should  be  ^ 
oxaot  expreBsioii  of  his  thought.  Tliis  is  a  difficult  attain- 
ment. Of  all  arte  tlie  art  of  speech  is  most  intricate,  its 
mastery  most  delicate.  Some  of  Iiis  sentencee  will  cost 
the  begiiiiier  houre,  days,  weeks.  The  most  clever  and 
experienced  writer  will  weigh  synonyms  in  his  mind  be- 
fore he  pens  liis  last  paragraph.  But  the  artist  is  distin- 
guished from  tlie  artisan  in  that  he  will  accept  no  ill-fitting  ' 
word  or  phrase.  Long  as  the  search  may  be,  he  will  turn 
his  thought  over  and  over  in  his  mind  till  it  has  clothed 
itself  in  tlie  verbal  garb  that  alone  belits  it. 

Sydney  Smith  said  of  Dr.  Parr,  "  He  never  seems  hurried  bj 
hia  subject  into  obviou.s  [inevitable]  language."  In  other  words, 
liin  thoughts  were  never  clearly  defined  ;  he  was  contented  with 
vagiii',  general,  botchy  eipression.  V  ll'"^ 

The  collocation  of  words  is  so  artificial  in  Sliakspere  and  Milton,  i  / 
that  vou  may  as  well  think  of  pushing  a  brick  out  of  a  wall  with  'i.^O^ 
yrinr  forefinger,  as  attempt  to  remove  a  word  out  of  any  of  their '    "  ' 
linishod  pOKsages. 

The  amotion  or  transposition  will  alter  the  thought,  or  the  feel- 
ing, or  at  least  the  tone.  They  are  as  pieces  of  ino.saic  work, 
from  whicli  you  cannot  strike  out  the  smallest  block  without  mak- 
ing a  hole  in  the  picture. — Quarterly  Revieic. 
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Cowper  possessed  above  all  other  modem  poets  the  power  of 
bending  the  most  stubborn  and  intractable  words  in  the  langniage 
around  his  thinking,  so  as  to  fit  its  every  indentation  and  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  as  a  ship-carpenter  adjusts  the  planking,  grown 
flexible  in  his  hands,  to  the  exact  mould  of  liis  vessel. — Hugh 

MiTJiTCB. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  that  particular  quality  of  style  which 
rendens  it  intelligible.  We  denominatQ  it  plainnem.  A  thing  in  plain  (planufl),  when  it 
is  laid  out  open  and  nnooth  upon  a  level  surface.  An  object  ia  in  plain  sight  when  the 
form  and  shape  of  it  are  distinctly  visible.  Chaucer^  in  his  '*  Canterbury  Tales,"  makes 
the  franklin,  the  English  freeholder  of  his  day,  to  say,  when  called  upon  for  his  story : 

I  never  Icmed  rhetorike  certain. 

Thing  that  I  speke,  it  mote  be  bare  and  plain. 

This  quotation  shows  tliat  in  Chaucer's  time  rhetoric  was  the  oppodta  of  a  lucid  and 
distinct  presentation  of  truth.  In  his  age  it  had  become  excessively  artificial  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  altogether  mechanical  in  its  applications.  Hence  the  plain,  clear-headed 
Englishman,  whoso  story  turns  out  to  be  told  with  a  simplicity  and  perspicuity  and 
raciness  that  renders  it  truly  eloquent,  suppoMd  that  it  must  necessarily  be  faulty  in 
style,  because  his  own  good  sense  and  keen  eye  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  discourse 
in  the  affected  and  false  rhetoric  of  the  school  of  that  day.  For  this  plainness  of  style  is 
the  product  of  sagacity  and  keenness.  A  sagacious  understanding  always  speaks  in  plain 
terms.    A  keen  vision  describes  like  an  eye-witness.— Sueod. 

Once  more :  Mastery  of  language  includes  a  retentive  control  of  a  vocabulary,  and  of 
varieties  of  English  construction,  by  which  they  shall  always  bo  at  hand  for  unounsdous 
use.  Do  we  not  often  fret  for  the  right  word,  which  is  just  outside  the  closed  door  of 
memory  ?  Wo  know  that  there  is  such  a  word  ;  we  know  that  it  is  precisely  the  word  we 
want ;  no  other  can  fill  its  place ;  we  saw  it  mentally  a  short  half -hour  ago,  but  we  beat 
the  air  for  it  now.  The  power  we  crave  is  the  power  to  store  words  within  roach,  and 
hold  them  in  mental  reserve  till  they  are  wante<1,  and  then  to  summon  them  by  the  un- 
conscious vibration  of  a  thought.  Nothing  can  give  it  to  us  but  study  and  use  of  the 
language  in  long-continued  and  critical  practice.  It  is  the  slow  fruitage  of  a  growing 
mind. 

Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  saunters  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  overhears 
a  word,  which,  in  its  colloquial  connections,  expresses  a  Khadc  of  thought  which  is  noTel 
to  him.  He  pauses,  and  makes  a  note  of  it.  and  walks  on,  pondering  it,  till  it  has  made 
a  nest  for  itself  in  his  brain  ;  and  at  length  that  word  reappears  in  one  of  the  most 
graphic  scenes  in  the  '*  Fortunes  of  Nigel.''^    .    .     . 

Washington  Irving  relate  that  he  was  once  riding  with  Thomas  Moore  in  Paris, 
when  the  hackney-coach  went  suddenly  into  a  rut,  out  of  which  it  came  with  such  a  }olt 
as  to  send  their  heads  bumping  against  the  roof.  "By  Jove,  Tve  got  it  I  *'  cried  Moore, 
clapping  his  hands  in  great  glee.  "  Got  what  f  said  Irving.  "Why,"  said  the  poet, 
**  that  word  which  I've  been  hunting  for  for  six  weeks  to  complete  my  last  song.  That 
rascally  driver  has  jolted  it  out  of  me.'' — Phklps. 

To  affect  a  particular  style  is  of  course  ridiculous. 
Whatever  possible  value  an  essay  may  have  comes  from 
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its  expression  of  tlie  genuine  thought  of  the  writer.     If 
his  thoughts  be  noble,  and  he  be  able  to  give  them  ade- 
quate  expression,  his  essay  will   be  noble ;    but  if  his 
thoughts  are  trivial,  and  he  tries  to  express  them  in  such 
language  as  some  one  has  used  to  express  noble  thoughts,  his  fijO^* 
weazened  thoughts  will  seem  all  the  more  shrunken  in  the  ^'^^^ 
flowing  word-garments  that  flap  around  them.     Besides,  ^tA*^*^ 
small  thoughts  have  a  place  and  a  value  as  well  as  great 
ones.     David  could  not  fight  in  Saul's  armor,  but  when 
fitly  clad  in  his  mountain  costume  he  could  do  execution 
impossible  to  the  burly  king. 

I  apod  Jobnsou,  I  preached  Johnson.  It  was  a  youthful  folly, 
a  veiy  great  folly.  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  dance  a 
hornpipe  iu  the  dress  of  Gog  and  Magog.  My  puny  thoughts 
could  not  sustain  the  load  of  words  in  which  I  tried  to  clothe 
them. — Robert  Hall. 

Aim  at  things,  and  your  words  i^ill  be  right  without  aiming. 
Guard  against  love  of  display,  love  of  singularity,  love  of  seeming 
original.  Aim  at  meaning  what  you  say,  and  saying  what  you 
mean.— Newman. 

But  if  he  is  a  thinker,  who  has  seen  some  great  truths  more 
penetratingly,  and  has  felt  them  more  profoundly  than  other  men 
liave  done,  then  in  this  sense  a  thinker  Garlyle  certainly  was. 
Isolated  truths  there  may  have  been,  but  isolated  truths  were  all 
he  cared  or  hoped  to  see  ;  he  felt  too  keenly  the  mystery  of  things 
ever  to  fancy  that  he  or  any  other  man  would  see  them  all  in  well- 
rounded  harmony.  It  was  just  because  he  saw  and  felt  some 
truths  so  keenly,  that  he  was  enabled  to  paint  them  in  words  so 
Wvidly.  It  was  the  insight  that  was  in  him  which  made  him  a 
word-2)aiiiter ;  without  that  insight  word-painting  becomes  a  mere 
trick  of  words. — Shaikp. 

An  arauiiing  acconnt  L-t  given  by  Lord  Macaulny  of  a  criticimn  by  Sheridan  upon  the 
style  and  manner  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Stormont  in  the  Britlfih  Parliament.  Sheridan 
had  returned  one  morning  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  a  friend  a»ked  him  for 
the  newH  uf  the  day.  He  replied  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  laugh  over  the  speeches  of  those 
two  men.  He  said  that  Lord  Stormont  began  by  declaring  in  a  slow,  solemn,  nasal  mono- 
tone that,  *'  when— h»—coniidered— the  enormity— and  the — onoonstitntional— tendency 
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—of  the  mea«ur»— jnst— propoied,  be  was— hnrriGd— away  in  a— torrent— of  paasion— 
and  a — whirlwind— of  im-pet-u-oa-i-ty/^  Mr.  Fox  he  described  as  riniig  with  a  npring 
to  his  feet,  and  beginning,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  thus :  **  Mr.  Speaker  such  is 
the  magnitude  such  the  importance  such  the  vital  inUrett  of  the  qacstion  that  I  cannot 
bat  implore  I  cannot  but  adjure  the  House  to  come  to  it  with  the  utmost  coUmnee*  the 
atmotft  coolness  the  utmost  cld/<6era/<<m.**— Phklps. 

The  False  Idea  that  style  is  something  superim- 
posed, like  a  cupola,  upon  a  structure  that  would  be  com- 
plete without  it,  has  led  to  false  views  of  the  province  of 
rhetoric,  and  to  false  ideals  on  the  part  of  young  writers. 

**  For  esteeming  any  man  purely  on  account  of  his  rhetoric,  I 
would  as  soon  choose  a  pilot  for  a  good  head  of  hair,"  said  Sen- 
eca. But  rhetoric  is  to  the  statesman  what  skill  is  to  the  pilot. 
The  statesman  may  be  a  traitor,  in  spite  of  great  oratorical  ability ; 
and  the  pilot  may  be  in  league  with  wreckers,  however  accurate 
his  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  of  the  vessel.  But  rhetoric  will 
enable  the  statesman  to  sav  what  he  means,  and  to  sav  it  conWnc- 
ingly,  thus  insuring  him  against  blundering  and  weakness ;  just  as 
skill  will  secure  the  pilot  against  unwittingly  running  U2>ou  a  hid- 
den rock. 

That  rhetorical  skill  is  not  universal  or  uudesirable  in  office-hold- 
ers may  be  inferred  from  the  following  official  notices.  (See  also 
pages  297-300.) 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  pasned  a  bill  for  paying  the  town  cleric  of  New  Haven  for 
t*  time  Hpent  in  deciphering  tho«e  portions  of  the  town  records  which  are  partly  or  wholly 
illegible/*  How  much  time  was  used  by  the  clerk  in  deciphering  wholly  illegible  records 
is  not  stated. 

A  post  in  Ansonie,  Conn.,  bore  a  card  with  the  following  inscription : 

**Tl)ere  did  a  young  Pig  Stray  away  on  the  18th  of  the  present  month  from  george 
thomas  of  West  Ansonia  or  Wendy  Hill  any  person  or  persons  Seeing  or  giving  Informa- 
tion of  the  Pig  would  confer  a  great  fever  on  the  a  Bove/* 

The  pig  is  supposed  to  have  gone  after  a  spelling-book. 

A  Common  Councilman  who  was  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  In  Pall 
River,  Mans.,  drafted  the  following  order  : 

**  Ordered  that  the  Rupcr  in  tender  of  streets  is  heir  By  orthorized  S  erect  and  mantane 
8  street  lites  on  John  street." 

Their  list  of  unprotected  and  imprisoned  animals  noted  one  day  last  week  such  hith- 
erto unhenrd  of  creatures  ns  **  too  nufoodlen  dogs ''  and  *'  four  lif tcl  kreem  collord  doges.*' 
Divers  companions  in  niirary  are  described  with  equal  fidelity  as  **  won  yeller  dog**  and 
*'sevun  broun  dogs.**  If  to  n  wretched  animaPs  death  could  bo  added  a  pang,  it  would 
be  the  knowledge  that  his  obituary  calletl  him  a  littel  kreem  collord  doge. — If,  Y,  THbunm, 
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The  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cnshing  of  Massachusetts  spent  the  larger 
part  of  his  mature  life  as  a  member  of  legislative  bodies.  For 
years  he  was  the  Mentor  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  a 
time  when  his  politics  put  him  always  in  a  minority  on  any  polit- 
ical measure.  Yet  he  saved  the  State  from  much  unconstitutional 
legislation  by  his  power  of  command  over  the  English  language. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  suit  at  law  is  known  to  have  been  brought 
into  court  by  any  lawyer,  in  which  the  success  of  the  suit  de- 
pended on  proving  to  be  unconstitutional  or  defective  any  statute 
of  which  Caleb  dishing  had  the  control  in  the  committee  which 
framed  it.  He  was  able  to  say,  and  to  assist  legislators  to  say,  so 
exactly  what  was  meant,  that  no  clear-headed  advocate  could  mis- 
understand the  statute,  or  find  a  flaw  in  it  by  which  to  sustain  a 
lawsuit.  The  explanation  of  that  rare  power  of  his  of  precise  ut- 
tei-ance,  as  given  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  is,  that  he  r«ui 
and  conversed  in  half-a-dozen  languages,  and  made  language  the 
study  of  his  life. — Phelps.  My     ^  t?^ 

The  Qualities  of  style  may  be  cooBidered  under  the 
heads  of 

UBITY, 

ROPRIETY, 

llECISION. 

ERSPICUITY, 

OWEB, 

ERFECTION. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Style. 

Matter  vs.  Manner,  p.  342. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  p.  344. 

The  best  definitions,  p.  344. 

Naturalness,  p.  846. 

The  end  in  view,  p.  347. 

Aflfecting  a  particular  style,  p.  848. 

The  false  idea  that  style  is  superimposed,  p.  850. 

The  qualities  of  style,  p.  351. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 


M.PnrlV,  wblcOi  la  m 


I  nes*tfv*i  <11^*U^i  ttiv  iibanioe  of  groH  blnlk 


Purity  requirea  the  use  of  (i.)  English  Words,  (ii.)  in 
accordance  with  Authorized  Definitions,  (iii.)  in  Gram- 
ntatical  Construction.  In  accordance  with  the  asnal  clasai- 
Hcation,  subdivisions  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  will  be  considered  un- 
der the  head  of  Propriety. 

Pnritj,  it  wM  Bald,  implies  three  things.  Aooordinglj  in  three 
different  ways  it  maj  be  injured.  First,  the  words  msj  not  be 
EDgliah.  ThJH  fault  bath  received  from  grammarians  the  denomi- 
nation of  barbarism.  Becondly,  the  coDstraction  of  the  sentence 
taay  not  be  in  the  English  idiom.  This  hath  got  the  name  of 
solecism.  Thirdly,  the  words  and  plirases  niay  not  be  employed 
to  express  the  precise  meaning  which  custom  hath  oflixed  to  them. 
This  ia  termed  impropriety.— CaneBtiAi. 

(1.)  English  Words  are  those  accepted  by  (a)  Prea- 
ent,  (b)  National,  (c)  Eeputable  Usage. 

(a)  Present  Usage  excludes  words  that  are  (1)  Ob- 
solete, or  (2)  Novel.  The  general  rule  bas  been  thns 
expressed : 
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(1)  Obsolete  Words  are  those  once  in  good  usage 
tliat  have  passed  out  of  speech  and  writing. 

Thus,  Tliackeray,  imtting  a  novel  into  the  form  of  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  age  of  Qneen  Anne,  has  these  expressions  :  *' And  so 
the  Sylvester  night  passed  away  ;  "  **  Our  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
battalia; *'  **  Who  resplendeil  in  puri)le  and  gold  lace." 

-Era7Wjp/e«.— Spenser,  pathetic,  s|)eaks  of  a  lady's  face  "blub- 
bered with  tears,"  and  Hooker  in  a  grave  sermon  warns  sinners  of 
the  grave  danger  of  "  popping  down  into  the  pit.** — Mabsh. 

Ab  on  the  way  I  itencnted, 

A  mrall  person  I  obviated, 

Interrogating  times  tmnsitation, 

And  of  the  pajMrngc  demonstration. 

My  apprehension  did,  ingeniouA,  scan 

That  he  was  meerely  a  slmplitian. 

So,  when  I  saw  he  was  extravagant, 

Unto  the  ubacure  vulgar  consonant^ 

I  bad  him  vanish  most  promiscuously, 

And  not  contaminate  my  company.  ^Rowlands,  1600. 

**  Whereas,  yf,  in  his  true  speech,  he  has  asked  him  what  was 
the  clock,  and  which  had  bin  his  way,  his  ignorance  might  of 
the  simplitian  been  informed  in  both.** — ^Vebsteoan  :  A  Restitu- 
tion, etc. 

(2)  Novelties  are  either  (a)  wholly  new  words,  {0) 
expansions  or  contractions  of  old  words,  or  (7)  combina- 
tions of  old  words. 

(a)  New  Words  arc,  in  any  spoken  language,  not 
only  inevitable  but  desirable.  Their  coinage  should,  how- 
ever, be  restricted  by  the  following  principles  : 

1.  ^eio  77ihiff8  and  Kew  Thoxights  need  new  woitU. 
Shakspere's  vernacular  could  have  had  no  word  that 
represents  oxygen  ;  Addison  never  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  phonograpli.  ''  How  could  the  idea  of  2l post-offii^e 
be  expressed  in  Greek,"  asks  De  Quincey,  "or  the  idea  of 
a  coquette  in  Hebrew  ? "     As  civilization  invents,  distin- 
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giiiehes,  refines,  its  vocabulary  tmist  keep  pace  witl)  its 
ideas. 

Technical  Wokdb. 

Neceaalty. — It  is  occasionally  lamented  that  we  give 
to  new  things  and  thoughts  new  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  instead  of  woi-ds  made  np  by  combination  of  famil- 
iar words.  Such  cntics  would  have  ns  call  the  telegraph 
the  "  far-off-writer,"  the  telephone  the  "far-off-speaker," 
etc.  The  shnllowness  of  this  criticism  has  been  exposed 
by  Marsh.     He  says : 

The  simple  word  verb  ia  preferable  to  uiy  other  deaigtuktioo, 
not  becaiiBe  wheD  wo  studj  etTiuologj  we  find  it  truly  descriptiTe 
as  indicatiug  the  relative  importanoe  of  this  word  in  the  period, 
but  precisely  for  the  opposite  reason,  Duuelj,  that  to  F-ngliah  eara 
it  is  not  descriptive  at  all,  but  parel;  Brbitrary,  and  therefore  ia 
sasceptible  of  exact  dsfinition,  and  not  by  its  veiy  form  sugges- 
tive of  incougruoua  images  or  mistaken  theory.     .    .     . 

Our  «m»UnllTB  ndd.  tor  lutun,  <■  L»Un,  but  lor  wmol  ol  k  utlirc  mnii.  we  employ 


la.cor 

ijagnU  noun  to  16 

le  mjccUTe  Kkr,  ud  It  hu  becom*  • 

jDottMtamllUrawnd 

adopted  ocM  u  Iha  (achnlcal  nun 

<ol>o1u.olbodlsof 

w  Bnt  ncognlied  In  tdenm  wm  ncosnliel  bj  am 

\BOW\fAgt  Hlvill 

qnent);  acuui,  w»  but 

it>a  qmlitf  of  Komii  of  tllHtl  bDdJH,  not  ■  necMBrf  or 

WUCbOtlghCUX. 

lale  to  ehiD^  the  name,  and  aooordl 

nglylnalltheBuropeu 

ipiiiaw 

1  Ihe  term  acm.  oi 

applied  ID  rockKTTjraUl, 

>d  flint.     In  like 

munner,  rmm  >  iloiJlBr  mlaarpKcado 

noreoUinaclentlBotiae. 

:la*>  the  tubeUnc 

«  nt  which  jnak-bottleik  French  mlmm,  window*,  and  opera- 

c  mode  lunong  th. 

e  «a..  -hlla,  ™  the  other  hand,  am 

UfMi  have  dedand  that 

iilchmnernot 

onlj'  n(  otbar  whsIM  Hlta.  bnt  also  > 

)  ult  ol 

r  ulU.  tua  b«n 

minaken ;  that  aalt  la  nol  a  nit,  ai 

^le.1  Ihi 

"mv^^'h^TJ""' 

the  rlui.  or  bodl*.  upon  which,  h  tb< 

h>ch,beanieanal)d>la 

1  jrt  crried  bfj-ni  th 

em,  arc  provWonaHj  termed  limpb 

npound*  giving  1 

o  thGm  by  fonnaJ  deflniUon,  and  the 

(,  dlMI 

ler  direct  or  oolUlcnl, 

en,  nUroffe3i,  employed  In  Enfliata,  da  not 
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recall  their  etymology*  uid  their  meaning  it  gathered  only  from  technical  definition. 
They  ezprens  the  entire  scientiflc  notion  of  the  objects  they  stand  for,  and  are  abridged 
definitions,  or  rather  signs  of  definition's  of  thoee  objects.  They  are  to  the  English  stu- 
dent as  purely  Intellectual  symbols  as  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  equality  in 
algebra,  or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  simile,  as  their  intlals  C  for  carbon,  H  for  hydro- 
gen, O  for  oxygen,  and  the  like,  which,  in  conjunction  with  numerals,  are  used  in  ex- 
pressing quantitative  proportions  in  primary  combinations.  The  oorreiqwnding  Qerman 
compounds,  Kohl-Stoff,  Wasser-Stoff,  Sauer-Stoff,  and  Stick-Stoff,  coaUHuff^  water- 
titl^t  »oyr-»tuff^  and  choke-atuf,  express,  each,  only  a  single  one  of  the  characteristice  of 
the  body  to  which  they  are  applied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nnphiloeophical  tendency  of 
thus  gromly  materializing  and  vulgnrizing  our  conception  of  agendM  so  subtile  and 
ethereal  in  their  nature. 

Of  a  like  necessity  in  metaphysics,  Coleridge  says  : 

"  Ton  ask  me  why  t  use  word*  that  need  explanation  t  Bccanne  (I  reply)  on  this 
subject  there  are  no  others  1  Because  the  darkness  and  the  main  difficulties  that  attend 
it  are  owing  to  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  words  in  common  use,  and  which 
prednde  all  explanation  for  him  who  has  resolved  that  none  is  rcqnired.  Because  there 
is  already  a  fklsity  in  the  very  phrases,  *  words  in  comnutn  use,'  *  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense/  Words  of  moet frequent  use  they  may  be,  common  they  are  not;  but  the 
language  of  the  market,  and,  as  such,  exprensing  degree*  only,  and  therefore  incompe- 
tent to  the  purpose  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  designate  the  kind  independent  of 
all  degree.  The  philosopher  may  and  often  does  employ  the  same  words  as  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  but  does  this  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  previous  explanation  ?  As  I  referred  you 
before  to  the  botanist,  so  now  to  the  chemist.  Light,  heat,  charcoal,  are  every  man's 
words.  But.^faMd  or  invisible  light  ?  The  froten  heat  ?  Charcoal  in  its  simplest  form  as 
diamoiul,  or  as  black-lead  ?  Will  a  stranger  to  chemistry  be  worse  off,  would  the  chem- 
ist's language  be  less  likely  to  be  understood  by  his  using  different  words  for  distinct 
meanings,  as  carbon,  caloric,  and  the  like  ?  ^ 

Proper  Use. — Unusual  technical  words  should  be  em- 
ployed only  where  scientific  accuracy  is  demanded  and  ex- 
pected. To  insert  into  speech  or  writing  intended  for  the 
public  a  phraseology  adapted  only  to  the  professional  study 
indicates  pedantry,  if  not  empiricism. 

The  bulletins  of  the  condition  of  the  late  President  (Garfield 
during  his  illness  gave  opportunity  for  criticism.  Here  are  some 
translations  by  the  New  York  Sun, 


MEDICAL. 


BMQLISB. 

He  is  out  of  his  head  at  times. 


Sometimes  upon  awaking  from  sleep  he 
has  had  temporary  hallucinations,  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  patient  in  his  condition.  These  manifertations  are 
caused  by  the  want  of  perfect  nuteition  for  the  brain  and  by  the  toxic  condition  of  the 
system.  ~Db.  Blub,  August  S3. 
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The  pus  haa  probobly  been  poiaoDing 
the  blotnl  for  a  month.  There  in  no  donbt 
of  it  now.  In  snch  caaes  the  patient  is 
likely  to  die. 


Judging  from  the  reiK>rt8,  I  concluded  | 
the  symptoms  of  pyaemia  existed  prior  to 
the  operation  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  abftoeflB  or  first  collection  of  confined 
pus.  If  any  donbt  had  existed  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  inflamed  condition  of  the 
parotid  gland  as  regards  pyaemia  being  present  and  acting  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
catenation of  the  Presidents  system,  none  can  exist  now.  Pyaemia  occurring  during  the 
progress  of  severe  surgical  injuries  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  aa  a  suspected 
prognostic  of  a  fatal  termination.— Db.  Cabnoohah,  reported  in  the  iferalcl,  Angnat  S8. 

I  have  continued  to  feel  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  his  recovery. — Dr.  Blub,  August 
2S. 


I  hope  he  will  get  well. 


It  was  Herbert  Spencer  who  made  the  following  definition  of 
evolution  : 

Evolution  is  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  cohe- 
rent heterogeneity,  through  continuous  diflerentiationa  and  integrations. 

It  was  the  mathematician  Eirkman  who  translated  the  definition 
into  what  he  considered  plain  English  : 

Evolution  is  a  change  from  a  nohowiah,  nntalkaboutable,  aU-alikenoas,  to  a  aomehow- 
ish,  and  in-gencral-talkaboutable  not-at  all-allkenesa,  by  continuous  somethingelaeifica- 
lions  and  sticktogetherations. 

In  a  recent  scientific  jomnal  I  find  this  sentence  : 

Begoniaceae,  by  their  anthero-oonnectival  fabric  indicate  a  close  relationship  with  ano- 
naceo-hydrocharideu-nymphaioid  formi*,  an  affinity  confirmed  by  the  eerpentarioid  flex- 
uusonodulouH  ^tem,  the  liriodcndroid  stipules,  and  cisBold  and  victorioid  foliage  of  a 
certain  Begonia,  and  if  considered  hypogj-nous,  would,  in  their  triquetrous  capsnle,  alate 
Hcod,  apetaliflm,  and  tufted  stamination,  represent  the  floral  fabric  of  Nepenthes,  itself 
of  aristolochioid  affinity,  while  by  its  pitchcred  leaves,  directly  belonging  to  Sarraceniaa 
and  Diomcas.— MiBSH. 

Considered  as  a  representation  of  the  actual  language  of  life,  it 
is  a  >'iolation  of  the  truth  of  costume  to  cram  with  technical  words 
the  conversation  of  a  technical  man.  All  men,  except  the  veriest, 
narrowest  pedants  in  their  craft,  avoid  the  language  of  the  shop, 
and  a  small  infusion  of  native  sense  of  propriety  prevents  the  most 
ignorant  laborer  from  obtruding  the  dialect  of  his  art  upon  those 
with  whom  he  communicates  in  reference  to  matters  not  pertaining 
to  it.  Every  man  affects  to  be,  if  not  socially  above,  yet  intellect- 
ually independent  of  and  superior  to  his  calling,  and  if  in  this  re- 
spect his  speech  bewray  him,  it  will  be  by  words  used  in  mere 
joke,  or  by  such  peculiarities  of  speech,  as  without  properly  \h^ 
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longing  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession  have  been  occasioned  by 
it. — Mabsh. 

Technical  Metaphors  and  comparisons  should  in  like 
manner  be  avoided.  Even  Campbell,  who  says  that  "  in 
strict  propriety  technical  words  should  not  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  language  because  not  in  use  or  under- 
stood by  the  generality  even  of  readers,"  uses  the  follow- 
ing figure : 

Humor,  when  we  consider  the  contrariety  of  its  effects,  con- 
tempt and  laughter  (which  constitute  what  in  one  word  is  termed 
derision)^  to  that  sympathy  and  love  often  produced  by  the  pathetic, 
may  in  respect  of  these,  be  aptly  compared  to  a  concave  mirror, 
when  the  object  is  placed  beyond  the  focus  ;  in  which  case  it  ap- 
pears by  reflection  both  diminished  and  inverted,  circumstances 
which  happily  adumbrate  the  contemptible  and  the  ridiculous. 
-(i.58.) 

Many  words  once  purely  technical  have  entered  into 
common  use,  and  may  now  be  employed  with  freedom. 
Just  where  to  draw  the  line  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell ; 
but  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  a  word  will  be 
understood,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  employ  some  other,  or  even 
a  circumlocution. 

Addison  objected  (Spectator,  No.  297)  that  Milton*s  cornice,  cut- 
minate,  equatm',  and  zenith  were  too  technical  for  ordinary  appre- 
hension. — Hall. 

William  Taylor,  casting  ridicule  on  a  book  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (1798),  introduces  the  following  words  as  unintelligible  bar- 
barisms : 

**  Were  we  endeavoring  to  characterize  this  work  in  the  dialect  i^eculiar  to  Profesaor 
Kant,  we  should  obMrve  that  itn  intenHt€  like  its  ejclenalce  magnittidc  In  Kmall ;  as  a  de- 
tached difiqniffition  or  as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  taate  it  \h  alike  unimportant ;  ita 
autifMUve  in  a»  nliKht  an  itfl  objeriive  worth.  Of  the  author  we  cannot  but  8u»pect  that  hia 
empirical  acciunintance  with  words  of  taste  is  not  comprehf-nvive ;  his  receptivity  tx 
aathetic  trrntiflcation  not  delicate :  his  traruicendental  deduction  of  the  catefrorics  of  crit- 
icism neither  ttiitcretire  nor  exhauntite  :  and  that  the phenovurm  of  beauty,  with  respect 
to  him,  ranl(  among  th^  noumena.—B.kLL, 
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New  words,  as  representing  new  ideas,  are  also  intro- 
duced by  inteicouree  witli  other  nations,  especially  by 
commerce.  Most  of  the  names  upon  a  grocer's  catalogne 
have  accompanied  from  other  nations  tlio  importation  of 
the  articles  tiiey  represent. 

2.  3Ia«(ers  of  style  may  coin  snch  words  as  in  their 
judgment  seems  necessary  or  desirable, 

De  Quincey  makes  it  a  test  of  an  author's  power  how 
many  new  words,  phrases,  idioms,  significations,  he  is 
enabled  to  engraft  upon  his  native  tongue.  But  with  this 
the  beginner  has  nothing  to  do.  Even  long  experience 
and  luiqnestioned  recognition  leave  it  etill  a  perilons  task 
to  propose  a  new  word. 

No  autlior  ever  shackled  himself  by  more  absard  restrictiona, 
not  even  the  lipogrammatixtfi,  or  those  who  built  Ekltars  and  hatched 
eggH  in  verse,  than  Ur.  Fox,  when  he  resolved  to  use  no  other 
words  in  his  Higtwij  than  were  to  be  found  in  Diyden.— Soothbt. 
e  that  words  ore  Uke  monej,  not  the  woise  for  being 
I,  but  tljat  it  is  the  stamp  of  custom  alone  that  gives  them 
circulation. or  value.  I  am  fastidious  in  this  respect,  and  wonld 
ahiKWt  as  soon  coin  the  currency  of  tbe  realm  on  counterfeit  the 
king's  English.  I  never  invented  or  gave  a  new  and  unauthorized 
meaning  to  any  word  but  one  single  one— tbe  term  impersonal,  ap- 
plied to  feelings  ;  and  that  was  in  an  abstruse  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, to  express  a  very  difficolt  distinction. — Hazutt. 

We  must  not  be  too  frequent  with  the  mint,  every  day  coining, 
nor  fetch  words  from  the  extreme  and  utmost  ageii.  Words  bor- 
rowed of  antiquity  do  lend  a  hind  of  majesty  to  style,  and  are  not 
without  their  dclinibt  aometimes.  For  they  have  the  authority  of 
years,  and  out  of  their  intermiasion  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace-like  newness.  But  tbe  eldest  of  the  present,  and  newest  of 
Wmpasl  language  is  best. — Bes  Josbon. 

n  t«  a  donlrttnl  cipiriin™!  «ilh  Hnr  mMi  to  »dJ  «  woni  to  lili  n«t!T«  lomtne.  The 
rrwtion  at  ■  «-orrt  In  u  gtMt  n-.umiiLLon  over  hnrntii  IhoiiBhl.    It  1.  ■  chiHcnK.  to  ,  n.. 
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whims.  The  chanoes  lire  as  a  thousand  to  one  against  its  Ruocens.  Sach  a  word  may 
have  every  scholarly  quality  In  its  favor,  and  yet  it  may  die  of  sheer  neglect.  It  dies 
without  so  much  as  a  burial.  The  nation  often  does  not  resixt  it,  does  not  arguo  about  it, 
but  dimply  says,  ''  We  do  not  want  it.**  Cicero  had  no  superior  as  an  authority  in  R^m^p 
literature,  yet  he  failed  more  frequently  than  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  improve 
the  vernacular  of  his  countrymen.  The  same  is  true  of  Milton  and  of  Coleridge,  both  of 
whom  were  students  of  the  forces  of  language,  masters  of  racy  English,  and  experimenters 
in  the  creation  of  novel  words. — Phbipb. 

CoLKRiDOB,  in  his  wcHrk  **  On  Chiurch  and  State,"  makes  use  of  the  fallowing  extra- 
ordinary words  :  Inftuencite^  extroUive^  retroUive^  and  productivity.  Bentl^  uses : 
CommentitUnu^  atiene^  neoffoce^  and  excribe.  But  no  other  writers  adopted  these  words ; 
a  clear  proof  that  they  were  not  wanted. 

Charles  Lamb  used  in  his  writings  several  words  which  have  not  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  place  in  the  language.  Among  them  may  be  named  agniae^  burg«on^  and  arrUU. 
.  .  .  In  the  writings  of  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  we  meet  with  such  terms  as  the 
following:  An  unleimHtble  nature,  wtdeatazteUif^  plumptUude^  pocketualljf  speaking, 
betweenUi/^  and  go^noatftieu  !  In  the  same  gentleman's  writings  we  occasionally  come 
across  such  elegant  forms  of  expression  as  voMpping  creation^  flogging  Europe^  a  luap  of 
opinions,  tarnation  quick,  etc  These  and  all  such  must  be  looked  upon  as  abortions  or 
defurmities  of  our  language ;  and  no  English  writer  who  has  any  respect  for  his  own 
reputation  should  ever  think  of  countenancing,  far  less  of  adopting,  such  monstrositioe. — 
Obahax. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  write  without  a  strong  sense  of  loathing  the  name  of  this  acrid 
fantast  and  idoiizer  of  brute  force — at  best  a  bad  copy  of  all  that  is  most  objectionable  in 
Hobbes.  The  word  international^  introduced  by  the  immortal  Bentham,  and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  gigmanilv— to  coin  which,  by  the  way,  it  was  neccsoary  to  invent  tects— are  signill- 
oantly  characteristic  of  the  utilitarian  philanthropist  and  of  the  futilitarian  misanthropist, 
respectively. — U  aix. 

In  The  Doctor  Routhey  gives  himself  free  scope,  as  a  verbarian,  much  after  the  way 
of  Rabelais,  Thomas  Nash,  Taylor  the  water-poet,  or  Feltham.  These  are  a  few  ci  his 
ventures  there : 


agathokakological . 

alamodality. 

anywhorenesa. 

bibliogony. 

cacodemoniae. 

caliomisticate. 

circumambagious. 

comiflcatioii. 

crab-grade  (v.  n.) 

crazyologist. 

critickin. 

dendrantheopology. 

d  isrocommendation. 

domesticise. 

errabnnd. 

etcasterartitt. 

evenrwherenesa. 

facsimileship. 

felisophy. 

ferrivorous. 

gelastics. 

gignltive. 


herbarism. 

hippogony. 

heplarchy. 

humorolog}'. 

iatracby. 

idollfy. 

insomnolence. 

kittenshlp. 

magnisonant. 

minify. 

mottocrat. 

nepotions. 

obituarist. 

omni  erudite. 

omnisigniflcance. 

oxmanship. 

parenthesize. 

paulopostfnturatively. 

pentametrize. 

personiflcator. 

philofelist 

philotheist. 


quasically. 

quintelement 

quizzify. 

quotationipotent. 

resemblant. 

aemiramiae. 

showec. 

shlllishallier. 

steltiscript. 

stockinger. 

theologo-jurist. 

threnodial. 

trimestral. 

typarchical. 

uglyographize. 

unegofv. 

unlpsefy. 

unparallellable. 

unprosperity. 

utopianizer. 

whlHkerandoed. 

zoophilist. 


heart  nhead. 

But  even  in  the  pages  of  the  (Quarterly  Review^  he  allowed  himself  such  terms,  acnne 
of  them  very  good  ones,  as  [here  a  lirt  of  sixty-aix  words  is  given,  including  anthrophsr 
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gistic,  batraoephagona,  floocinancipiliflcation,  etc.]  .  •  .  And  yet  Sonthey  wrote  to 
William  Taylor  in  1874,  "  Do  aometimes  aak  yonrself  the  queation  whether  the  word  yon 
are  about  to  use  be  in  the  dictionary  or  not^*— Robbsbiw*  *'  Memoir  of  William  Taylor/* 
i.  452.— Uaxx. 

Coleridge  says: 

Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil,  but  vague- 
ness, confusion,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts  are  a 
far  greater. 

And  again : 

To  convey  his  meaning  precisely  is  a  debt  which  an  author  owes 
to  his  readers.  He  therefore  who,  to  escape  the  charge  of  pedan- 
try, will  rather  be  misunderstood  than  startle  a  fastidious  critic 
with  an  unusual  term,  may  be  compared  to  the  man  who  should 
pay  his  creditor  in  base  or  counterfeit  coin,  when  he  had  gold  or 
silver  ingots  in  his  possession  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  debt ; 
and  this,  under  the  pretence  of  their  unshapeliness  and  want  of 
the  mint-impression. 

The  f oUovjring  quotation  illustrates  his  meaning : 

This  catholic  spirit  was  opposed  to  the  gnostic  or  peculiar 
spirit — the  humor  of  fantastical  interpretation  of  the  old  Scrip- 
ture, into  Christian  meanings.  It  is  this  gnosis,  or  Jcnowingness, 
which  the  apostle  says  puffeth  up^not  knowledge  as  we  translate  it. 

3.  Temporally  Coinage  of  a  word  for  a  peculiar  effect, 
especially  a  humorous  effect,  is  occasionally  permissible. 

Professor  James  Bussell  Lowell,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  critics  and  authors  in  our  language.  A  word  coined  by 
liim  would  carry  all  the  authority  which  any  one  man's  name  can 
give  to  a  word.  But  when  he  coins,  as  ho  does,  such  words  as 
"cloudbergs,"  and  **  otherworldliness,"  and  "Dr.  Wattsiness," 
he  descends  from  style  to  slang.  He  does  not  expect  to  see  them 
in  the  next  edition  of  Worcester's  Dictionarv.  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  see  them  there  with  his  name  as  their  authority. 
.  .  .  He  knows,  and  the  world  of  scholars  knows,  that  his  own 
Bcliolarly  reputation  will  bear  such  occasional  departures  from 
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good  English,  somewhat  as  a  very  saintly  man  can  bear  to  be  seen 
carrying  a  flask  of  brandy  in  the  street.  That  which  is  a  literaiy 
peccadillo  from  Professor  Lowell's  pen  may  be  nnscholarly  sloven- 
liness from  one  unknown  to  fame. — Phelps. 

Ck>leridge !  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who  has  made  sport 
with  you  so  long,  may  play  one  fresh  move,  throw  you  into  Lon- 
don or  some  place  near  it,  and  there  snugify  you  for  life. — C.  Lamb. 

The  roftda  are  not  paSBablc, 

Not  even  jockaanble ; 

And  all  who  would  travel  *cm 

Must  turn  out  and  gravel  'em. — Na»hviUe  Amtrican, 

4.  Factitious  Notoriety  given  to  a  new  word  sometimes 
becomes  converted  into  popularity. 

The  manager  of  a  theatre  in  Dublin  once  passed  an  evening  with 
certain  amateurs  in  literature  ;  and  he  staked  a  sum  of  money  on 
the  proposal  that  he  would  create  a  word  which  should  belong  to 
no  language  on  the  globe,  and  should  be  absolutely  void  of  sense, 
yet  it  should  become  the  subject  of  the  common  talk  of  the  town 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  wager  was  accepted.  He  then  sent  his 
servants  through  the  most  densely  x)eopled  streets  of  the  city,  with 
directions  to  chalk  in  large  citpitals  the  letters  QUIZ  on  each  alter- 
nate door  and  shop- window.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Stores  were 
closed,  and  the  throng  in  the  streets  had  leisure  to  read  the  enig- 
matical letters.  Every  one  who  saw  it  repeated  it  to  his  neighbor ; 
and  his  neighbor  raspondetl,  "WTiat  does  *quiz'  mean?"  It  had 
no  meaning.  No  language  owned  it.  Scholarly  taste  scouted  it. 
Yet  everybody  laughed  at  it,  and  that  gave  it  a  meaning.  From 
that  day  to  this,  scliolarship  lias  been  comi^elleil  to  recognize  the 
word,  and  to  use  it  as  good,  sound  English. — Phelps. 

An  incident  which  excites  the  surprise  or  appealn  to  the  sympathies  of  a  whole  people 
will  often  give  a  very  general  and  permanent  corrency  to  a  new  word,  or  an  expression 
not  before  in  familiar  use.  Take  fur  example  the  wonl  coincidence.  The  verb  coincide 
and  itfl  derivative  noun  are  of  rather  recent  introduction  into  onr  language.  They  are 
not  found  in  Mlniiuhen,  and  they  occur  neither  in  Shakspere  nor  in  Milton,  though  they 
may  perhaps  have  been  employed  by  scientific  writerM  at  at  early  a  date.  They  belong  to 
the  language  of  mathematics,  and  wore  originally  applied  to  points  and  Iine«>.  Thus,  if 
one  mathematical  point  be  FU|)erimpo8cd  ui>on  another,  or  one  straight  line  be  supcrim- 
poseil  upon  another  straight  line  between  the  same  two  points ;  or  if  two  lines  follow  the 
Hune  oourae,  whatever  be  its  curve,  between  two  points,  then  in  the  first  case  tbt  two 
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pointR,  in  the  latter  two  tbe  two  lines,  are  aald  to  coincide,  and  their  conformity  of  pod- 
tion  is  called  coincidence.  In  like  manner,  any  two  eventR  happening  at  the  Mune  period, 
or  any  two  acts  or  6tate»  beginning  at  the  mme  moment,  are  8Aid  to  coincide  in  time,  and 
the  conjugate  noun,  coincidence,  is  employed  to  expreu  the  fact  that  they  are  so  contem- 
poraneous. These  words  soon  passed  into  common  use,  in  the  same  sense,  and  were  ap- 
plied also  figuratively  to  identity  of  opinion  or  character  in  different  individuals,  as  well 
as  to  many  other  coses  of  close  similarity  or  resemblance ;  but  they  still  belonged  rather  to 
the  language  of  rules  and  of  science  than  to  the  daily  speech  of  common  life.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1826,  the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence, Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author,  and  John  Adams,  one  of  tbe  signers  of  that  re- 
markable manifesto,  both  also  ex- Presidents,  died,  and  this  concurrence  in  the  decease  of 
diRtingiilKhed  men  on  the  anniversary  of  so  critical  a  point  in  their  lives  and  the  history 
of  their  conntrj-,  was  noticed  all  over  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  the  United  States, 
as  an  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  death  of  Mr.  Monroe,  also  an  ex-Prenident,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  a  year  or  two  after,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  circalatiou  of  the  word  co- 
incidence, and  in  this  country  at  least  it  at  once  acquired  and  still  retains  a  far  more 
general  currency  than  it  had  ever  possessed  before. — Marsh. 

5.  Popular  Need  of  a  new  word  becomes  recognized, 
now  and  then,  and  the  word  takes  its  place  not  through 
scholars  but  in  spite  of  them. 

In  this  introduction  of  new  words,  moreover,  the  incorrect  ex- 
pression really  has  the  better  chance  of  acceptance,  and  for  two 
reasons — firstly,  the  odds  are  vastly  in  favor  of  its  being  wanted, 
and  consequently  made  by  an  unscientific  person  rather  than  by  a 
pliilologist ;  and  secondly,  it  has  not  only  a  start,  but  a  very  long 
start,  of  the  more  accurate  term.  It  almost  invariably  becomes 
general  in  conversational  use  before  it  appears  in  literature;  it 
regularly  germinates,  buds,  blooms  in  conversation ;  and  it  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  result,  as  a  sort  of  gathered  print, 
that  it  takes  its  place  in  written  speech ;  while  the  better  word 
which  might  supplant  it  must,  to  change  my  metaphor,  raise  but 
a  baby  hand,  and  utter  a  trembling  cry  against  the  strength  of 
maturity  and  the  shout  of  a  man.— Blacklet. 

The  Newspapers  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
exponents  of  the  popular  need,  nor  are  words  to  be  ac- 
cepted because  employed  by  the  morning  journals. 

Newspaper  English. — **The  tramp  Boderick,  who  burgled  the 
two  houses  on  West  Hill  last  week  and  was  jailed  Sunday  night, 
broke  out  last  evening,  but  wan  policed  clear  to  the  river,  where, 
finding  escape  im|X)ssible,  he  w^harfed  himself  and  suicided.     The 
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body  piled  itself  at  the  bridge  and  will  be  coronered  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Truly,  in  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  deatlied." 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  McChesney,  the  extensive  lumber  dealer,  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  supplies  most  of  the  Auburn  trade,  and  Charles  F.  Sanle, 
a  retired  banker  of  the  saline  city,  with  their  wives,  Sundied  in 
Auburn.  — A  ubum  A  dcei'tiser. 

Gekeraij  Vdew. — Of  new  words  we  may  enumerate  at  least  five 
distinct  sources  :  (1)  Those  which  may  be  called  inspired  are  due, 
almost  wholly,  to  the  common  people ;  (2j  others  are  elaborated 
by  the  learned ;  (3)  othera  are  imposed  by  conquest,  as  the  Norman 
element  of  the  English,  and  the  Semitic  element  of  the  Indian 
vernaculars ;  (4)  others,  all  the  world  over,  are  imported  by  com- 
merce ;  (5)  and  others  still  are  introduced  from  abroad  by  fashion, 
or  borrowed  thence  for  their  usefulness.  It  is  with  the  two  first 
classes  and  the  last  that  we  are  concerned  practically.  Inspired 
neoterisms,  as  springing  from  the  needs  of  the  illiterate,  ofton 
respond  to  a  general  need,  and  are  easily  enfi-anchised.  Besides, 
being  mostly  monosyllables,  they  are  easy  of  remembrance,  and, 
when  not  abbreviations,  being  found  in  the  most  obrious  analogies, 
they  are  rarely  exceptionable  as  illegitimate  formations.  How- 
ever less  immediately  valuable  for  popular  use,  the  coinages  of 
scholars,  in  proportion  as  they  supply  recognized  wants,  likewise 
make  good  their  value  eventually  by  obtaining  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Intercourse  with  foreign  countri(»s  and  their  inhabitants 
contributes  further  to  augment  our  lingual  wealth.  And  thus  our 
exchequer  is  constantly  increasing ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  con- 
tents are  constantly  liable  to  mutation.  Once  it  was  not  so,  but 
nowadays  we  may  accept  as  an  indubitable  argument  of  a  nation's 
healthv  actintv,  both  intellectual  and  material,  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
pansiveness  and  mobility  of  its  language. — Hall. 

{0)  Expansion  and  Contraction  of  old  words  is 
continually  attempted.  The  former  is  usually  the  result 
of  ambitious  groping  for  impressiveness,  like  "  preventa- 
tive "for  *' preventive."  The  latter  comes  from  the  ten- 
dency in  speech,  as  in  other  exertion,  to  escape  all  avoid- 
able effort. 
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The  moat  common  coutractioos  are  of  the  verb  with  the  adverb 
not,  like  "isn't,"  "won't"  (see  page  262).  In  colloquial  speech 
and  in  familiar  letters  these  may  be  ttidulged  ;  but  nowhere  should 
"  aiu't"  be  employed  for  any  pui-pose,  nor  should  "  don't"  beuaed 
instead  of  "doesn't"  in  the  third  ]>ersou  singular. 

(7)  CombinationB  of  old  words  are  most  cotniuoQ  in 
the  double  epithets  affected  by  inferior  writers. 

Very  few  of  these  long-winded,  long-waisted,  long-tongued, 
long- 1  ailed,  and  long-cirei^  compotinds  are  authorized  English. 
The  taste  for  them  destrovs  the  taste  tor  monosyllabic  words,  on 
which  the  force  of  a  spoken  style  ho  much  depends.  A  subtle 
sympathy  exists  between  these  compounds  and  long,  involuted 
sentences.  Be  not  deceived,  if  occasionally  they  seem  to  strengthen 
style.  In  the  geneinl  effect  they  dilute  and  flatten  it ;  they  invite 
a  drawl  in  delivery  ;  they  are  a  drawl  in  expression.  Few  forms 
of  mannerism  nin  to  such  extremes  as  this,  when  once  the  scruples 
of  good  taste  are  broken  down.  Mre,  Henry  Wood,  in  "Boland 
Yorke,"  speaks  of  the  "  not-attempted- to- be- concealed  care."  An- 
other female  anthor  remarks  upon  "  the-sndden-at-the-moment- 
lhoagh-from-lingcring-illnes8-often-i>reviously-eKpected  death  "  of 
one  of  her  heroines.  It  docs  not  require  scholarly  erudition  to 
decide  that  sucli  a  tape-worm  as  this  has  no  proper  place  above 
ground.  The  taste  which  could  tolerate  it  is  hopeless  barbarism. 
The  neit  phase  of  such  culture  is  cannibalism, — Phelps. 


3  fiiTft  Enffli-h  pnnf  who  gavo  prominence  to  this  power  of 
combination  was  Chapman,  who  applied  it  with  wonderfully  hapi^ 
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effect  in  his  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  in  translating  the  compound  Greek 
epitliets  which  so  frequently  occur  in  that  poem,  such  as  stoifl- 
footed,  ^tiry-wristed,  trhite-a^ned,  many-headed,  rosy-fingered,  etc. 
Most  of  these  were  afterward  adopted  by  Po|)e.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  some  modem  English  writers  to  carry  this  compounding 
power  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,  a  practice  which  should  cer- 
tainly be  resisted,  as  being  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  langtiage, 
and  also  giving  evidence  of  aping  after  Germanic  forms,  and  thus 
transgressing  the  proper  limits  of  the  language.  The  lat«  Madame 
D*Arblay,  in  her  "Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey,"  speaks  of  the  "  very- 
handsome,  •  though  -  no  -  longer  -in  -  her  -  bloom  "  Mrs.  Stevens. — 
Blac^klet. 

The  Aathority  of  Milton  and  Shakspere  may  be  naefally  pointed  ont  to  yonnf;  anthon. 
In  the  *'  Comas"  and  other  eiirly  poems  of  Milton  there  is  a  mipcrfluity  of  double  epi- 
thets, while  in  "The  Paradise  Lost^  we  find  very  few,  in  **The  Paradise  Regained'^ 
scarce  any.  The  same  remark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  the  *' Love's  T^bor  Txwt,*^ 
*'  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Venus  and  Adonin,"  and  '*  Lucrece,"  compared  with  '•  I^ear," 
*'  Macbeth,"  "  Othello,^  and  *'  Hamlet*"  of  our  great  dramatist.  The  rule  for  the  admis- 
sion of  double  epithets  seems  to  be  this :  either  that  they  should  be  already  duniaens  of 
our  lantpuigc,  such  as  blood-ntcUnedt  terror-stricken^  te'/-<tppktuiUng ;  or  when  a  new 
epithet,  or  one  found  in  books  only,  is  hazanled,  that  it  at  least  be  one  won),  not  two 
words  made  one  by  mere  virtue  of  the  printer's  hjrphen.  A  langu*Re  which,  like  the 
English,  is  almost  without  ca^es,  is  indeed  in  its  very  genius  nnfltted  for  ouinpuunds.  If 
a  writer  every  time  a  compounded  word  suggests  itself  would  seek  for  some  other  way 
of  expressing  himself,  the  chanced  are  always  greatly  in  favor  of  hia  finding  a  bettor 

word. — COLKRIDOB. 

Yet  Charles  Lamb  writes  to  this  very  CJoleridge  : 

There  is  a  capital  lino  in  your  sixth  number : 

This  (lark,  frieze-coated,  teeth-chattering  month. 

They  are  exactly  stich  epithets  as  Burns  would  have  stumbled  on,  whose  poem  on 
**  The  Ploughed-up  Daisy '"  yuu  seem  to  have  had  in  mind. 


(b)  National  usage  excludes  the  use  of  words  and 
constructions  that  are  (1)  Foreign,  or  (2)  Provincial. 

( I )  Foreign  usage  may  consist  in  (a)  interpolation 
into  English  construction,  as  "Siie  looked  tristey  poor 
thing ; "  or  (^)  adoption  of  foreign  construction,  with 
either  foreign  or  English  words. 

(a)  Interpoiations  of  foreign  words  are  advertise- 
ments of  the  writer's  limited  vocabulary.     The  late  poet 
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and  jouriialiBt  Bryant  used  to  Bay  that  lie  never  felt  tlie 
temptation  to  use  a  foreign  word  without  being  able  to 
find  in  English  a  word  tliat  expressed  his  meaning  with 
more  exactness  and  felicity. 

Wa  nwd  ODljr  gi%iux  Inu  one  at  tba  periodical  lepmniMttTei  of  lulilouMe  Utcn- 

EniiflBh  ImiKi^MO  hao  bwime.  Tbs  ctiiiwi  ire  luare  ibm  squil  thai  *t  >h>U  Ml  tn 
with  ft  wiii^r  i4'bu  cK>nfliilerH  H  a  polat  of  bonor  to  obuow  ^  bli  nmt  ooiphfttlo  wonli 
from  H  tVench  Toc&butfiTy,  Hod  wbo  would  IhLnk  It  ft  InmentAblo  fjUliDff  off  Id  till  njle.did 
b(f  write  bftlf  ft  doien  Hntvnorfl  wLthnot  vmplojlDg  ftt  Init  hitlf  th«t  namber  of  fonlFn 

filusfa ;  bid  Iftily  friandd  uevt-r  idhtcI/  dance  or  dreM  well,  tbey  donn  or  dnw  A  mtr- 
vrttUi  anrl  he  hlta#lf,  hhm  lolling  on  tbe  ufa  under  the  uplrlt  of  lailDDie»  doe<  not 

nisnaec  lo  britio  hl»  ninynnm  opm.  And  to  he  corrlee  oi  Ihrondh  tall  «orj.  rannlug  oB 
into  hiiL-linejed  French,  lUliftu.  or  Lfttln  eipre^om,  whenever  be  hu  in^tlllDI  to  HJ 
wiliih  ho  thioki  abouUI   be  gntphicaliy  or  emphfttinftll;  Bid.     It  really  •semi  01  If  IM 


Ajckkki  is  tftld  to  be  roifce  ')  raclr.  Thi  n  Ctietc  la  the  bold  uian  la  devribe,  UitIdi 
ft.flDiTTd  the  Hix.ir /"<".  bo  la  never  ■fnhl  of  RutUnK  ft/mtrp"',  but  nomoitn  what 
kind  of  coavirmmliim  la  atartcil  pinnae*  at  oneo  in  Hudhit  ret.  FollvwinK  him  It  the  fair 
liffmt'iBte^  n'hi}  U  alrnxdy  on  the  look-ODt  for  uh  bvn  parll,  \mt  wbow  luv  nlrf rw^  la  ft 

UilUllt.  wb.i,  tKIrt  II0HI,  looka  niher  rl-lrt  even  In  the  gaiUght.  Then.  leU  Che  writer 
xhoiilil  wni  fiivuliiiu,  he  nuilili-nly  abanduni  Ihi'  ilrw-rlption  of  U»  doncci,  rlt-A-eii  and 

Of  conme  tlila  atylr  hoi  o-lmlrera  and  Imlulun.  It  1>  ihoHj  (nd  pretrntlima.  and 
eTorything  Ihut  l-i  ahuwy  anil  preteDtlona  hu  ailmlren.  Tba  admiitun  of  furvlKn 
phnwii  with  oar  plain  Knicllah  proJueea  a  kind  of  Btnmnugem  aparkle  wliich  proiile 
wilow  •ppn-ciftllim  !■  linilteO  to  Ibc  rajerBclal  ImiKlne  lo  be  brlllianej.  Tho«  who  *« 
ilefldi'nt  In  IwUe  and  art  ednistian  not  unfrei|iientl]r  prefer  ■  duabing  picture  by  jniDOR 
Daub  tu  ■  itlMiDua  cartaon  by  Baphoel.    The  bright  ecrioring  uf  the  one  far  more  thoD 

tlnik'iit-' nri'  sltnicted  hy  the  falae ellltor  ot  the  Frenih-iisgle  anhool of  nmpiwilton.  and 
In'tcud  of  rornilDg  Ihclr  lentenece  npou  the  bvautitol  modeliof  the  great  Bngllab  nul- 
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ten,  they  twist  them  into  all  sorts  of  nnnataral  shapes  for  no  other  end  than  they  may 
introduce  a  few  inappropriate  French  or  Latin  words,  the  ase  of  which  they  hare  learned 
to  think  looks  umart.— Leeds  Mercury, 

(fi)  Adoption  of  a  foreign  construction  may  be  (1) 
simply  the  attempt  to  express  one's  self  in  that  language 
instead  of  one's  own,  or  (2)  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
use  of  English  words  in  a  foreign  idiom. 

(1)  To  speak  another  language  when  unnecessary  is 
an  affectation,  and  like  all  affectation  a  fit  subject  of  ridi- 
cule. 

Dr.  Johnson  sneeringlj  observed  to  Macklin,  the  dramatist, 
that  literaiy  men  should  conyerse  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
immediately  addressed  him  in  Latin.  Macklin  knew  nothing  of 
Latin,  but  retorted  by  uttering  a  long  sentence  in  Lish,  where- 
upon the  doctor  returned  to  English,  saying  deferentially,  "You 
may  speak  very  good  Greek,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
that  dialect  to  converse  with  you  fluently." 

Kean,  though  not  classically  educated,  was  always  anxious  to 
create  an  impression  to  that  effect,  and  therefore  interlarded  his 
conversation  liberally  with  Latin,  which  was  usually  pretty  bad. 
Once  when  Phillips,  his  secretary,  was  waiting  for  him  at  one  of 
his  nocturnal  orgies,  the  following  conversation  occurred : 

S  A.u.—PhiUtp8.  Waiter,  what  was  Mr.  Kean  doing  when  yoa  left  the  room  f 

Waiter.  PUyiog  the  piano,  sir.  and  singing. 

PhiUtpe.  Oh,  then  he's  all  right  yet. 

^\^.—PhUUp8.  What  is  Mr.  Kean  doing  now? 

Waiter.  Making  a  speech,  sir,  about  Shakspere. 

Phillips.  Hu*s  getting  drunk ;  you'd  better  order  the  carriage. 

Z.i5lQ.— Phillips.  What's  he  at  now  ? 

Waiter.  He's  talking  Latin,  sir. 

Phttltpa.  Then  he  ia  drunk.    We  mtist  get  him  away  at  onoe. 

Lord  Belgrave  having  clinched  a  speech  in  the  House  with  a  long  Greek  quotation, 
Sheridan  in  reply  admitted  the  force  of  the  quotation  so  far  as  it  went,  "  but,"  said  he, 
"had  the  noble  lord  proceeded  a  little  further  and  completed  the  passage  he  would  have 
teen  that  it  applied  the  other  way.  Sheridan  then  spouted  something,  ore  rotunda^ 
whioh  had  all  the  aiti,  ots,  ot/Jt,  Xro/i,  and  A:o«,  that  give  the  wonted  assurance  of  a  Orcek 
qnotation ;  upon  which  Lord  Belgrave  very  promptly  and  handsomely  complimented  the 
honorable  member  on  hirt  rcadine<ts  of  recollection,  and  frankly  admitted  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  patwui^c  had  the  temlency  aRcril>ed  to  it  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  that  he 
had  overlooked  it  when  he  gave  the  quotation.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Houm  Fox, 
who  piqued  himself  on  having  some  Greek,  went  up  to  Sheridan  and  asked  him,  "  Sheri- 
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dan,  how  came  you  no  ready  with  that  paaaage  ?  It  is  certainly  a«  yon  aay,  bat  I  waa  not 
aware  of  it  before  you  quoted  it."  It  is  unnecessar}'  to  say  that  there  is  no  Qraek  at  all 
in  8heridan*H  impromptu.— Tror4-«. 

The  Home  Journal  tells  a  funny  story  about  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Once  they 
were  in  Paris,  and  Thackeray,  on  going  out,  cautionetl  the  servant  not  to  let  the  fire  go 
out:  *'  Oarde%  lefeu.''''  Thackeray's  French  pronuncliition  not  being  perfect,  the  servant 
nudenitood  the  last  word  to  be  /cm,  instead  of  feu .  consequently  he  wa«  not  to  let  the 
madm&n  go  out  When  Thackeray  got  bock,  he  found  the  hot«l  in  great  excitement, 
and  Dickens,  in  a  toweriug  rage,  stalking  about^  while  the  landlord  dedared  that  the 
madman  insiuted  on  going  out.  The  people  in  the  hotel  had  to  unite  their  forces  to  bold 
him  in. 

(2)  Foreign  Idioms  are  never  to  be  employed,  ex- 
cept occasionally  as  a  kind  of  suggestion,  akin  to  quota- 
tion. Hence  in  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue,  it  is 
not  sufScient  to  give  tlie  English  equivalent  of  the  words. 
Not  *'  How  do  you  carry  yourself  ? "  but  "  How  do  you 
do? ''  is  the  pi'oper  English  rendering  of  "  Comment  vous 
portez-vous  ? " 

Maeinq  it  Easy  fob  Him. — A  number  of  Chinese  have  been  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  New  York.  Young  Mr.  Smith,  who  wanted  to 
have  some  fun,  said  to  one  of  them  who  ^seas  making  a  puzzle  out 
of  the  wooden  toothpicks  on  the  counter:  **Indendee  stoppee 
herelongee?"  **Sir?"  said  the  Celestial.  "Stoppee  longee  in 
New  Yorkee?"  repeated  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  smile.  **  We  shall  re- 
main in  the  city  but  a  brief  period,"  said  the  Pekin  man,  **  prior 
to  resuming  oiu*  journey  to  Washington."  Then  he  walked  away, 
and  the  junior  propiietor  of  the  Grand  ascertained  that  he  had 
been  talking  to  a  Harvard  graduate  who  spoke  six  different  lan- 
guages besides  Chinese. — Lancaster  Inielligencer. 

Too  Literal  Tbanslatioh.—"  Madame,  what  id  thereon  the  card  for  the  dinner?** 
inquired  the  new  boarder,  at  our  boarding-hoa«ie,  aa  he  Rcatcd  hioiKlf  at  the  table. 

"  Of  the  Koup,  of  the  beef,  of  the  ahoep,  of  the  calf  and  of  the  poultry,**  replied  she, 
*'  the  which  wish  you  ?  ** 

"  A  piece  of  the  hen  roaitted,**  said  ho,  '*  and  of  the  apples  of  the  ground.** 

"  Wish  you  of  the  apples  of  the  ground  cooked  to  the  water  to  the  fumaco?**  de- 
manded ehc. 

"  I  prefer  them  cooked  to  the  master  of  hotel,*'  said  he. 

"  We  have  not  of  cnok  French,**  said  madamc,  sharply,  "  when  the  to  board  is  of  such 
good  market  it  must  that  we  sweat  blood  and  water  to  make  come  together  both  ends,** 
and  niadanic  wiped  one  tear  from  her  eye. 

'•  Oh,  bring  me  wJiat  you  have,**  mid  the  now  boarder,  tendered  to  the  inxtnnt ;  *'  but 
dispatch  yourself,  as  I  wish  acoompany  of  tho  friends  to  oelctnrate  the  funeral  of  a  ini'i- 
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ter  of  two  hours.    Bring  me  In,  same  time,  madame,  if  yon  please,  of  the  pie  to  the  eggn, 
and  a  cup  of  cofFee,  black,  for  the  dessert.** 

East  Frbmch  Lehsomb. — Does  the  handsome  (JoUe)  misH  take  lessons  of  the  good 
musio-teacher  ?  Oh,  yes,  the  handsome  miss  takes  lessons  {le^oriH)  of  the  gtXKl  muKic- 
teacher.  The  hours  of  the  good  music-teacher  are  very  short.  Are  the  bills  of  the  music- 
teacher  also  short  ?  No,  the  bills  of  the  masic-tencher  are  rery  long.  Do  yon  know  of 
other  teachers  besides  the  teacher  of  your  sister's  friend  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  of  the 
son  of  the  gardener.  What  is  the  matter  {qu*a-t-il)  with  the  music-teacher  ?  Has  he 
shame  (o-M/  honte)  ?    No,  he  is  not  ashamed,  he  is  jealous. 

Has  the  sister  of  the  baker  talent  ?  No,  she  has  not  talent,  but  she  has  the  "  Maid- 
en's Prayer.**  Has  the  grocer*s  brother  the  flne  sonata  ?  He  has  not  the  fine  sonata,  but 
he  has  ''  Tam  0*8hanter.**  Can  yon  hear  the  soft  tone  of  the  great  violinist  ?  No,  I  can- 
not hear  the  tone  of  the  great  violinist ;  that  is  why  1  applaud.  Hss  the  lady  in  the  blue 
•ilk  pcun  ?  No,  she  has  no  pain,  but  she  is  singing  (elte  chanu)  ;  her  hearers  have  pain. 
—Mutical  iferald. 

A  Obmitikb  Cibculab. — 
ISAAC  WEINBERG 
Banker 

Hamburgh. 
Hamburgh,  Date  of  the  Poststamp. 

LAUDABLE  EXPEDITION! 

By  thin  I  am  so  free  as  to  direct  the  humble  question  to  You,  if  You  accept  for  me  in 
Yotir  estimable  journal  advertisements,  for  the  Hamburgian-town  and  Bruqswigian- 
oountry  lottery  ? 

In  an  affirmative  case  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  an  answer  on  the  following 
questions : 

1)  How  often  comes  out  Your  journal  ? 

2)  What  is  the  price  of  insertion  for  a  line,  resp.  eighth,  fourth  part,  half  and  whole 
page  of  your  journal  ? 

8)  How  broad  (narrow)  is  a  single  colunm  (how  many  n  go  in  it)  and  how  many  slits 
counts  the  page  ? 

4)  After  what  sorte  of  writing  (Nonpareille  Petit.  Garmond)  do  You  account  for  the 
price  of  a  line  ? 

5)  What  a  rebate  do  You  consent  me  ?  I  join  still  to  my  last  question,  that  I  am  al- 
ready since  many  ycant  in  a  Direct  intercourse  with  more  than  500  german  newspapers, 
and  that  all  they  offered  me  at  the  same  conditions,  which  they  grant  the  counter  of  an- 
nounces. With  these  I  diHC4>nnt  after  agreement  every  8  or  6  month  ;  but  I  left  it 
entirely  to  Your  estimation,  what  concession  You  will  consent  me  in  concern  of  this,  how- 
ever I  expect  from  Your  Hide  favorable  conditions,  because  my  orders  being  fur  the  great- 
est part,  considerable,  and  my  advertisements  of  large  extent. 

Expecting  a  defrayed  favorable  answer  I  am  with  connideration 

Isaac  Wxihbbro. 

(2)  Provincialisms  often  become  good  English,  but 
must  be  avoided  while  their  use  is  still  confined  to  a  lo- 
cality. 

Thus,  a  majority  of  those  that  frequent  them,  call  the  Adiron- 
dack mountains  **Thc  North  Woods,"  because  they  lie  to  the 
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north  of  the  people  of  Southern  and  Central  New  York,  vhence 
mont  of  the  visiton  come.  Bnt  b;  the  people  of  8t.  Lawrence 
county  thia  same  region  is  for  a  like  reason  known  an  "  The  Boath 
Woods."  Hence  to  use  either  term  in  literature  would  prodace 
ambiguity. 

Take  another  illustration  from  the  same  region.  No  one  that 
has  travelled  then;  nith  guides  would  think  of  referring  to  the 
bagn^age  that  accompanies  one  in  the  trips  from  one  point  to  an- 
other eicept  as  "  duffle."  This  is  the  recognized  word  through- 
out that  region,  but  would  be  unintelligible  elsewhere. 

Agaiu,  a  boy  brought  up  on  a  Vermont  farm  would  hear  tbe'i 
word  "clever"  used  only  to  indicate  good-nature.     A  clever  colt  " 
is  one  that  can  be  readily  liandled  ;  a  clever  loan  is  one  who 
cedi-s  to  most  requests.     But  in  literature  the  word  is  the  adjec- 
tive that  corret^iHindH  with  tact,  indicating  felicity  in  execntion. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  What  is  the  standard  of  purity  ? 
Is  it  usage  in  my  village,  or  in  Boston,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Iion- 
dou?  Probably  Mr.  Bichard  Grant 'Whit«  is  justiHod  in  assum- 
ing that  the  purest  spoken  English  is  to  be  heard  in  the  best 
soi'iety  of  Loudon.  To  us  who  do  not  enter  that  circle,  it  is  ade- 
quately |M>rtrayed  in  the  books  of  the  stoudoi'd  English  authors. 
The  young  writer  will  for  a  long  time  find  in  the  dictionaries  all 
the  lielp  he  can  make  use  of.  By  diligent  study  of  these,  by  care- 
ful and  critical  reading,  and  by  intelligent  listening  and  discus- 
sion, lie  will  eventually  acquire  a  sense  of  fitness  that  will  rarely 
mislead  him  in  his  choice  of  words. 
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(c)  Reputable  usage  e.\cliideB  the  uee  of  slang. 
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Slang  may  consist  in  words  or  expressions  (1)  that 
ai*e  unjustifiably  created,  or  (2)  that  are  misused. 

(1)  Slang  Words  no  careful  speaker  will  employ  in 
any  signification.  They  are  low  in  origin,  low  in  usage. 
The  very  sound  of  them  locates  a  speaker  as  unerringly  as 
a  gilt  watch-chain  would. 

Yet  almost  all  the  new  words  coined  by  the  people  in  obedience 
to  popular  necessity  have  been  regarded  as  slang  when  first  em- 
ployed. "  Mob  "  is  a  contraction  of  mobile  vulgus,  and  was  sneered 
at  contemptuously  by  Dean  Swift ;  yet  to-day  it  is  indispensable. 
Which  of  the  scores  of  words  that  assail  our  ears  upon  the  street 
will  be  employed  by  the  statesman  of  the  next  generation  ?  No 
one  knows  ;  but  tlio  principle  is  that  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  the  word  is  a  necessity  to  the  popular  mind,  it  will  hold  its  own 
in  spite  of  those  that  are  heedful  of  the  words  they  use,  and  is  in 
no  need  of  their  support.  If  it  is  not  a  necessity,  it  will  disap- 
pear, no  matter  who  uses  it.  The  safe  rule,  for  the  young  writer 
at  least,  is  to  wait  till  the  word  has  been  accepted  by  writers  and 
speakers  of  unquestioned  authority. 

No  expression  can  become  a  vulgarism  which  has  not  a  broad 
foundation.  The  language  of  the  \'ulgar  hath  its  source  in  phy- 
sics, in  known,  comprehended,  and  operative  things. — Landob. 

These  vulgarisms  and  corruptions  of  language  do  not  come  at 
once  into  general  use ;  they  creep  in  stealthily  ;  they  often  spring 
from  ignorance  or  caprice  ;  then  they  do  some  sendee  in  an  hum- 
ble way,  in  the  market  or  the  courts,  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant ;  then  they  attract  the  favor  of  the  pi-ess 
in  its  least  authoritative  form,  and  finally,  partly  from  assiunption 
and  partly  from  necessity,  they  come  to  be  acknowledged  as 
good  citizens  and  freeholders  in  the  realm. — Quoted  by  Schele  de 
Verb. 

(2)  Slang  Signification  is  a  greater  danger  to  the 
young  writer.  So  many  words,  admirable  in  themselves, 
and  found  in  the  works  of  the  l)est  authors,  have  been  de- 
based by  unthinking  misuse,  that  only  vigilance  and  deli- 
cacy of  apprehension  can  guard  one  against  them. 
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Tbe  a<!ljectiTe  "  nice,"  For  JnBtance,  bas  a  definite  and  useful  sig- 
nification. Yet  becauHe  it  has  bnen  made  an  omnibus  for  expres- 
eion  of  the  moat  heterogeneous  qualities  (see  page  uivi),  it  must 
be  avoided,  or  used  with  an  apology. 

The  adjective  "  genteel "  has  a  noble  lineage,  and  in  definitions 
of  the  dictionaries  and  books  of  synonyms  in  still  unimpeached. 
Yet  in  refined  cirt'lcH  and  in  the  beat  contemporary  literature  it  ia 
now  used  to  express  not  what  is  refined,  but  what  seeks  to  be 
so,  and  is  characterized  bj  uneasy  consciousness  of  effort,  far 
removed  from  the  well-bred  asanrance  of  the  ladj  and  gentle- 

"Culture,"  again,  is  a  word  so  indispensable  that  only  a  circum- 
locution will  approximately  express  the  idea  it  conveys  ;  but  it 
can  no  longer  be  freely  used,  since  in  newspaper  columns  every 
local  politician  is  as  "cultured"  as  he  is"genial"  and  "high- 
toned."  The  last  exiireseioii  is  so  completely  relegated  to  the 
class  of  people  who  liave  usurped  it,  that  one  gets  a  little  shock  of 
suriiriao  to  meet  the  foUowing  sentence  in  an  Oiford  lecture  of 
Professor  Shairp ; 


The  fact  is,  these  words,  especially  those  that  denote  social  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind,  follow  tbe  experience  of  the  fashions.  A  new 
Rhnpe  of  bonnet  is  introduced  by  some  one  to  whom  the  commn- 
ntty  is  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  in  matters  of  taste. 
Hideous  os  it  miglit  have  seemed  if  introduced  under  other  ans- 
picen,  it  soon  lakes  ou  by  association  of  ideas  the  same  air  of  fit- 
ness and  beauty  that  the  laily  has  always  seemed  to  have  about  her, 
till  presently  any  otht^r  shape  seems  out  of  date  and  unbecoming. 
But  meantime  it  has  been  adopted  and  exaggerated  by  those 
looked  upon  as  the  worst-dressed  i>ersons  in  the  community,  and 
so  gets  associated  with  itself  all  the  unpleasant  ideas  that  their  cos- 
tumes hurc  bcfti  in  the  habit  of  suggesting.  It  is  now  full  time 
for  a  change,  and  when  the  leader  of  sociply  apjiears  in  a  new  shape 
wc  ai'e  tbe  more  ready  to  receive  it  cordially  becanse  we  are  so 
heartily  tired  of  the  old. 

In  like  manner,  when  words  that  are  meant  to  be  titles  of  ad- 
mirable qualities  are  assnuied  by  those  who  in  the  very  assiimp- 
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tion  of  the  title  show  the  lack  of  the  qualities  the  title  indicates, 
the  man  of  sense  does  not  dispute  with  them  as  to  the  possession 
of  the  title,  but  simply  declines  it  himself. 

**  You  are  no  gentleman,"  screams  an  angiy  disputant. 

*'Do  you  consider  yourself  one  ?"  is  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

•'Yes,  I  do." 

'*  Then  I  am  glad  you  don't  think  me  one." 

And  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  it. 

When  the  college  instructor  finds  that  the  district-school  teacher 
and  the  hair-dresser  and  the  white-washer  advertise  themselves 
*•  Professor  So-and-so,"  he  does  not  protest ;  he  simply  prefers  for 
the  future  to  be  called  **  Mr." 

The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  was,  in  Alabama,  asked  the  question, 
''Are  you  the  nuin  that  wants  to  go  to  Selma  ?  "  and  ui)on  assenting 
he  was  told,  '*Then  I'm  the  gentleman  that's  going  to  drive  you." 
Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell :  "I  asked 
the  master  of  the  inn  at  Coming,  who  was  very  attentive  to  his 
guests,  to  find  my  coachman.  He  immediately  called  out  in  his 
bar-room,  *  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  brought  this  man  here  ?  * 
A  few  days  before,  a  farmer  in  New  York  had  styled  my  wife  too- 
man,  though  he  called  his  own  daughters  ladies,  and  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  extended  that  term  to  the  maid-servant.  I  know  of 
an  orator  who  once  said  at  a  public  meeting  where  bonnets  pre- 
dominated, "  The  ladies  were  the  last  at  the  Cross  and  the  first  at 
the  Tomb  !  "    The  vulgarity  of  entering  a  traveller's  name  on  the 

register  of  the  house  as  **  Mr. and  ladi/  "  is  only  surpassed  by 

placing  the  same  words  on  visiting-canls. — Scuele  deVere. 

A  clergyman  reading  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  feeling  un- 
certain of  the  pronunciation  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
referred  to  them  a  second  time  as  the  same  three  gentlemeyu — Aii- 

PDRD. 

In  a  railroad  car  the  seats  were  all  full  except  one,  which  was 
occujiicd  by  a  pleasant-looking  Irishman,  and  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions a  couple  of  evidently  well-bred  and  intelligent  young  ladies 
came  in  to  procure  seats.  Seeing  none  vacant,  they  were  about  to 
go  into  the  next  car,  when  Patrick  arose  hastily  and  offered  them 
his  seat  with  evident  pleasure. 

'*  But  you  will  have  no  seat  for  yourself,"  responded  one  of  the 
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;oaiig  ladies  with  a  smile,  heaitatiug,  with  true  politeness,  to  ao- 

"  Niver  miod  that,"  said  the  galloDt  Hiberniui ;  "  Fd  ride  upon 
9,  cowcBitcUer  to  New  York  anj  time  for  ft  smile  from  such  jintie- 
rnanly  ladies." 

And  he  letiied  into  the  next  car  amid  the  cheers  of  his  fellow- 


The  two  uses  of  slang  are  (1)  to  escape  thought, 
and  (2)  to  conceal  it.     (1)  One  escapes  the  mental  exertion 
of  selecting  a  fitthig  expression  by  using  a  stereotyped  label 
tbat  takes  the  place  of  all  expressions.     A  few  years  ago    ,  of*i 
the  slang  adjective  was  "  red-hot."     A  pleasing  entertain-  .     . 
nieut,  a  becoming  ribbon,  delicious  ice-ci-eani,   all  were  ^^**^ 
alike  "  red-hot."'      It  was  less  wearisome  to   apply   this  /^    Jy 
ei>ithet  to  all  tliree  than  to  select  "  pleasing,"  "  becoming,"       t^y 
and  "  delicious "  as  the  suitable  adjectives.     Hence  the^/u^.^ 
use  of  slang,  even  more  tlian  the  interpolation  of  foreign  X' a-^ 
words  (see  page  366),  indicates  a  1iniit«d  vocabulary,  and    .  7^ 
tends  to  limit  it  still  further.  fL/»*V.#« 

As  an  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  slang  the  New 
Orleans  Timta  rivalls  the  anecdote  of  a  joiing  American  lady  in 
En^laiiil  who,  while  ]ila,ying  cnxiuet,  exclaimed  at  a  surprisinglj 
fortunate  shot  of  an  opi)osing  plaver :  "  Oh !  what  a  horrid 
scraii'h  !  "  whereupon  a  yonug  EngliHh  lady  remarked  :  "  Yon 
shouldn't  use  such  language ;  it's  slang."  "  Well,  what  should  I 
Hay  ?  "  asked  Miss  America.  ' '  Oh  !  you  should  say.  What  a  beastly 
Hukc!" 

1^)  But  slang  also  panders  to  a  moral  lazineso.  tliat  shirks 
the  icsjxinsibility  of  having  convictions. 

Take  for  example  the  tondnncy  in  what  ore  fashionable  and 
claim  to  ha  reflneil  cin-los  in  this  country,  and  iJi'rhai»  even  more 
est>ccially  in  England,  to  tlie  use  of  vngne  iind  indefinite  phrases, 
not  so  much  to  hide  a  deficiency  of  idea«  as  to  cover  diHcrept  reti- 
cencies  of  opinion,  or  prudent  suppreaaions  of  natural  and  Bpont»- 
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□eouB  feeling.  The  practioe  of  employing  these  empty  sonnds — 
th<«y  bftve  uo  claim  to  be  called  wordH— in  founded  parti;  in  a  cau- 
tions desire  of  avoiding  embacTassing  self-committals,  and  partlj 
in  that  vulgar  prejudice  of  polite  aocietj  which  proscribes  the  as- 
pression  of  decided  sentiments  of  admiration,  approval,  or  dissatis- 
faction, or  of  precise  and  definite  opinions  npon  any  subject,  as  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  good  taste,  indicative  of  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  moreover  arrogant  and  pedantic.  — Mabsh. 
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Where  is  slang pennimhle  f  Tlie  answer  is  easy  :  Ko- 
where.  A  writer  iu  Blackwood/s  Magazine  says  tliat  all 
educated  people  use  three  different  kinds  of  English  :  "  Old 
Saxon  Englisli  when  they  go  to  church,  or  read  good  poetry ; 
vernacular  or  colloquial  Englisli,  not  altogether  free  from 
slang  and  vulgarity,  when  tliey  talk  to  one  another  in  the 
ordinary  intei-course  of  life;  and  literary  English  when 
tliey  make  speeches  or  sermons,  and  write  or  read  articles 
in  reviews  or  books." 

Tliis  certainly  is  not  true  of  all  educated  people,  nor 
shonld  it  be  true  of  any.  The  language  of  ordinary  inter- 
course is  less  formal  than  that  of  the  essay  or  the  discourse, 
because  the  tlionght  is  less  formal ;  but  with  many  people 
there  is,  and  with  all  educate<l  people  there  siiould  be,  the 
eaine  effort  in  both  to  give  tlie  purest  as  well  as  the 
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most  exact  expression  to  the  thuuglit  as  it  is.  So  in- 
terpenetrated are  thouglit  and  language,  that  slang  in 
speech,  even  in  the  freest  and  most  familiar  intercourse, 
betokens  sliabby  ideas,  inexact  thought,  and  a  low  literary 
standard.  Stilted  and  pedantic,  speech  is  never  to  be ;  but 
the  easiest,  most  unassuming,  and  most  delightful  language 
of  daily  intercoui'se  will  be  best  assured  where  tkei-e  is 
thorougli  mastery  of  reputable  Englisli,  and  where  no  other 
is  heard. 

ExEKCiSE. — Give  purity  to  tlie  following  sentences  by 
ahering  words  and  expressions :  ^^  ««^ 

People  talk  abont  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as  if  it  could'^**'^ 
be  done  ojf-hand.  How  cheering  it  is  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  a  u^-rrt  4 
friend,  who  has  for  long  been  separated  from  as !  He  does  things  /  . . 
in  a  careless,  slip-slop  manner.  In  the  following  jear  tlie  tablei  **«< 
irere  turned,  and  the  partj  of  tbeQaeen-mothsr  came  into  power./  .  jj 
It  was  by  such  obsequious  conduct  that  he  cumaiX«ror  with  the'*^'*^ 
leader  of  his  party.  He  was  deserted  by  his  friends  for  good  and  aam  -vu 
all.  Those  who  slUJc  btj  you  and  support  you  in  adversity  are  true  -/ 
friends.     Napoleon  gained  a  great  lot  of  battles  before  his  career  J 

was  finished. 

The  secretary  did  not  come  up  to  the  scratch  till  the  close  of  the 
debate,  when  he  more  than  insinuated  that  hie  master  had^uf  hi* 
font  ill  it. 

Many  of  them  come  readily  on  deck,  and  being  dnim  on  their 
marrow-bones,  did  not  venture  to  rise  till  they  were  positively  or- 
dered to  do  so. 

"How  do  yon  like  my  boots,  love?"  asked  a  youthful  bride. 
"  Oh,  they're  immense,"  he  said. 
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le  oppnalto  to  Id^IckI  It 


il.  Authorized  Deflnltlons  are  probab]y  less 
known  by  people  who  suppose  they  know  them,  than  any 
otlier  subject  of  informatiuii.  To  the  majority  of  men, 
most  words  not  representing  the  material  necesBities  of  life 
are  mere  counters,  used  and  handed  about  with  no  ap- 
preliension  of  their  meaning.  One  may  be  a  Toluminous 
reader,  and  yet  know  words  inadequately.  Unless  he  has 
formed  the  liabit  of  looking  up  the  dictionary  discussion 
of  unaccustomed  words,  his  definition  of  them  will  be 
based  upon  the  meaning  be  conjectured  from  the  context 
to  have  been  their  signification  in  particular  passages. 
Wlien  one  remembers  that  all  science  is  based  on  a  few 
definitions ;  that  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  and 
wura  have  grown  out  of  words  meant  in  one  way  by  the 
speaker,  and  understood  in  another  by  the  hearer,  it  will 
seem  worth  while  to  be  sure  one  knows  the  meaning  of 
tlie  words  he  uses. 

Warda  are  an  amazing  barrier  to  the  reception  of  truth.     ,     .     , 

Definition  of  wordn  has  been  commonly  called  a,  mete  exercise 
of  grammarians  ;  but  when  ve  come  to  consider  the  innumerable 
mnrdera,  pTOHcriptions,  massacres,  and  tortnre«  which  men  have 
inflicted  on  each  other  from  mistaking  the  meanings  of  words,  the 
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exercise  of  definition  certainly  begins  to  assnme  a  more  dignified 
aspect.     .     .     . 

li  yon  choooe  to  quarrel  with  your  eldmt  Km,  do  it ;  if  yon  aro  determined  to  be  dia- 
gnsted  with  the  world,  and  to  go  and  live  in  Wef^tmoreland,  do  ao ;  if  you  are  resolved  to 
quit  your  country,  and  settle  in  America,  go !— only,  when  y«)Q  hare  eeitled  the  reasons 
upon  which  you  take  one  or  the  other  of  these  stepn,  have  the  goodness  to  examine  whether 
the  word*  in  which  these  reasons  are  contained  have  any  diRtinct  meaning ;  and  if  you 
find  they  have  not,  embrace  your  flrst-bom,  forget  America,  unloose  yonr  packages,  and 
remain  where  you  are.— Stditkt  Smtth. 

A  lecturer  on  natural  history  was  called  upon  the  other  day  to  pay  for  a  live  rabbit 
which  he  had  in  a  basket  in  a  railwaj^  car,  and  which  the  conductor  said  would  be 
charged  the  same  as  a  dog.  The  lecturer  vainly  explained  that  he  was  going  to  use  the 
rabbit  in  illustration  of  a  lecture  he  was  about  to  give  in  another  town,  and,  indignantly 
taking  a  small  live  tortoise  from  his  pocket,  said  :  "  You'll  be  telling  me  next  that  this  is 
a  dog,  and  that  I  muot  pay  for  it  also.^'*  The  oouductfir  went  for  superior  orders,  and  on 
his  return  delivered  this  lecture  on  natural  history :  "  Cats  is  dogs,  rabbits  is  dogs,  but  a 
tortus  is  a  hinsoct.''*    The  professor  had  to  pay  dog-fare  for  the  rabbit. 

Forming  Definitions  of  familiar  words  is  in  every 
way  an  admirable  exercise,  especially  in  class  or  in  company, 
where  there  is  the  stimulus  of  emulation.  These  may  be 
merely  formal,  like  the  following  : 

The  modern  book  is  an  assemblage  of  leaves,  of  convenient 
form  and  dimensions,  securely  united  at  one  edi^y  with  pages 
regularly  numbered,  impressed  with  characters  of  different,  but 
fixed  forms,  according  to  their  several  uses,  words  separated  by 
spaces,  members  of  the  peiiods,  and  the  periods  themselves,  dis- 
tinguished by  appropriate  points,  and  the  whole  cut  up  into  para- 
graphs, sections,  and  chapters,  according  to  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  subject,  or  the  convenience  of  the  writer,  printer,  or  reader, 
and,  finally,  abundantly  provided  with  explanatory  notes  and  refer- 
ences, and  ample  tables  of  contents  and  indexes. — Marsh. 

But  they  will  be  more  interesting  and  more  valuable 
when  they  reach  those  intangible  ideas  that  find  their 
definition  in  one's  life  experience ;  that  to  the  boy  are 
abstract  ideas,  while  to  the  man  they  overflow  with  a  thou- 
sand memories.     Of  these,  the  following  is  an  instance : 

Sensibility  is  a  constitutional  (juickness  of  sympathy  with  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  gratifications  that  accom- 


pauj  social  inteToourse,  mutoAl  endearments,  aad  reciprocal  pref- 
erences. —  COLERIDOE. 

Propriety  may  be  violated  by  using  words  that  for 
tlie  meaning  intended  ai-e  (a)  Inaccurate,  or  (b)  Inappro- 
priate. 

(a)  Inaccurate  Words  are  often  called  malapropos, 
a  word  wliieli  recalls  Mrs.  Malaprop,  a  cliaracter  in  Sheri- 
dan's comedy,  "  The  Rivals." 

It  was  she  who  wanted  her  niece  to  illiterate  a  lover  from  her 
memorj,  who  declared  Sir  Astlionv  waa  on  abHolute  miaaathropj, 
oud  who  discoui-sed  as  follows  on  the  edacation  of  women ; 

Obccr'e  mr.  Sit  Aotbuny,  I  Konld  tij  no  mani  vlBh  &  diughwr  ot  mine  U  ba  ■ 


Presently  she  rentarks  that  nothing  ia  so  conciliating  to  you 
joung  people  as  severity,  prepares  ber  niece  to  receive  Cajitain 
Absolute's  invocations,  and  hopes  tlie  captain  will  not  consider 
her  wholly  illegible.  She  is  glad  to  get  her  niece  from  under  her 
intuition,  and  assures  her  maid  that  unless  she  is  faithful,  she  will 
forfeit  her  mistress's  malevolence  forever,  while  her  being  a  simple- 
ton Khali  be  no  excuse  for  her  locality.  To  Captain  Absolute  she 
says  that  his  being  his  father's  son  is  a  sofficieot  accommodation,  bat 
from  the  ingenuity  of  his  appearance  she  is  convinced  ho  deserves 
the  character  given  of  liim.  Few  gentlemen,  she  sighs,  knowhov 
to  appreciate  the  ineffeclaol  ijuaJities  in  a  woman,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  captain  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness,  drops  into 
grammatical  plirose  as  follows : 

I  am  aurr  I  huva  jlnoe  CTCrj-lhLnff  in  my  powfir  »1n«  t  eiptoded  tPic  ftffnlr,  Lonir  *gQ 
[  UM  my  poutLTfl  ojnjojutloni  on  her  Dtvar  to  Uiink  on  the  l«Uow  ■fftln.    1  bftT«  tLoca 
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laid  Sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her ;  bnt,  I  am  lorry  to  say,  she  seems  resolyed  to 
decline  every  particle  that  I  enjoin  her.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  given  roe  the  hydrostatics  to 
such  a  degree !  I  thought  Hhe  had  persisted  from  corresponding  vritli  him ;  but,  behold, 
this  very  day  I  have  interceded  another  letter  from  the  fellow.  .  .  .  There,  sir,  an 
attack  u)>on  my  language  I  What  du  yuu  think  of  that  ? — an  aiiperKion  upon  my  parts  of 
speech  I  Was  ever  such  a  brute  !  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  anything  in  thin  world,  it  is  the 
Qse  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement  of  epiUiphs  !  .  .  .  Then  he'fe  so 
well  bred— so  full  of  alacrity,  and  adulation,  and  has  so  much  tu  nay  for  himself —in  such 
good  language,  too.  His  physiognomy  is  so  grammatical.  Then  his  presenoe  is  so  noble  1 
I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought  of  whai  Hamlet  says  in  the  play : 

Hesperian  curls — ^the  front  of  Job  himself  I 
An  eye,  like  March,  to  threaten  at  command  I 
A  station,  like  Harry  Mercury,  new — 

Something  about  kissing— on  a  hill— however,  the  similitude  struck  me  directly.    .    .    . 

Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire  it,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  past ;  so  mind,  yonng 
people,  our  retrospection  n  ili  be  all  to  the  future.    .    .    . 

S()f  so?  Uere'H  fi no  work !— here's  fine  suicide,  parriciile,  and  simulation  going  on 
in  the  flcids  I  And  Sir  Anthony  not  to  be  found  to  prevent  the  antistrophe !  .  .  . 
That  gentleman  can  tell  you— 'twas  he  enveloped  the  affair  to  me  .  .  .  but  he  can 
tell  you  the  perpendiculars.  .  .  .  We  should  only  participate  things.  .  .  .  Nay, 
no  deliisionH  to  the  past.    Etc. 

Similar  blunders  are  found  where  they  could  hardly  be 
looked  for. 

I  do  not  know  what  character  you  have  for  accuracy. — Moorb. 

I  thus  obtained  a  character  for  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
wliich  I  could  not  refute,  and  yet  which  I  felt  were  undeserved. — 
A.  B.  Edwards. 

[An  almost  incredible  series  of  blunders,  but  found  in  her  re- 
cent novel,  "  Miss  Carew."] 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the  most  risible 
scenes  in  the  farce  of  life. — Db.  Johnson. 

There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  relative  amount  of  words 
derived  from  iliflferent  sources  in  a  given  language.— Mabsh. 

Macaulay  speaks  of  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath. 

William  Taylor  wrote,  in  1814:  **A  moral  and  political  rather 
than  a  heaytifnl  value."  Addison  speaks  of  apoplectic  balsam. 
Cowper  has  ludicrous  talent.  I  have  read  of  a  miscellaneous  au- 
thor. Yet  we  have  sick  rooms  and  dying  beds,  insane  asylums, 
mad  houses. — Hall. 

See  use  oi  personalityj  p.  47. 
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Classical  Words. — It  will  he  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Malaprop's  bhiudci'S  are  mostly  in  tbe  uee  of  words 
derived  from  the  Latin.  For  this  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons  preference  should  be  given  to  the  shorter  words 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  where  the  root  is  not  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  a  volnminous  tail.  However  certain  a  writer 
may  be  that  his  use  of  English  is  correct,  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  his  hearers  will  apprehend  it  correctly.  Every 
blundei-  in  speech  represents  a  score  of  bUinders  in  hear- 
ing. The  little  girl  tliat,  after  singing  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, 

inquired  with  languid  curiosity  what  kind  of  a  bear  a  con- 
secrated cross-eyed  bear  was,  anyway,  has  many  uncon-  / 

scions  fellow-sufferers,  even  in  intelligent  congregations. 

Mrs.  A. :  "  Now,  Mrs.  B.,  will  you  come  and  see  our  apiaiy?  " 
Mrs.  B.  (wlio  has  been  putting  it  off  all  the  afternoon)  :  "  Well, 
Mrs.  A.,  the  thing  is,  yon  know,  Tm— I'm  rather  afraid  of  mon- 
keys 1 " 

Gent  to  the  waiter :  "  Bring  me  some  grammatical  and  typo- 
graphical errors."  Waiter  (looking  puzzled  at  first,  but  recoTering 
in  a  moment  liia  usual  serenity)  :  "We  are  just  out  of  them,  sir," 
"  Then  what  do  yon  mean  by  keeping  them  on  your  bill  of  fare  ?  " 

"Are  you  the  judge  of  repixibates ? "  said  the  Boston  Po»f* 
Mrs.  Pailingt^n,  as  she  walked  into  an  office  of  a  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate. "  I  uni  a  Judge  of  Probate,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  that's 
if,  I  expecl,"  i]noth  the  old  lody.  "You  see,  my  father  died 
detosted,  and  he  left  several  little  infidels,  and  I  want  to  be  their 
executioner ! " 

A  gentleman,  wishing  to  be  undisturbed  one  day,  instructed  hia 
Irish  senunt  to  admit  no  one,  and,  if  any  one  shoQld  inquire  for 
him,  to  tfive  him  an  "  equivocal  answer."  Night  came,  and  the 
gentleman  ])roceeded  to  interrogate  Fat  as  to  his  callers.  "Did 
any  one  call?"  "Yis,  eur,  wan  gentlpumn."  "What  did  he 
say?"     "He  axed  was  yer  honor  in?"     "Well,  what  did  jaa 
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tell  him?"  "Sure,  I  gave  him  a  quivikle  answer  jist."  **How 
was  that  ? "     ''I  axed  him  was  his  grandmother  a  monkey  1  '* 

Fni'thcr,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  when  we  are  much  accustomed 
to  particular  terms,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  fancying  that  we  under- 
stand them,  whether  they  have  a  meaning  or  not. — Campbell. 

Mankind  in  general  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of  looking  steadily 
at  theii'  ow^n  meaning,  or  of  weighing  the  words  by  which  they 
express  it,  that  the  wiiter  who  is  careful  to  do  both  will  some- 
times mislead  his  readers  through  the  very  excellence  which 
qualifies  him  to  be  their  instructor ;  and  this  with  no  other  fault 
on  his  pai*t  than  the  modest  mistake  of  supposing  in  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself  an  intellect  as  watchful  as  his  own. — 

Ck)LEB£DOE. 

Short  Words  are  Best. — While  it  should  be  the 
writer's  first  effort  to  express  his  meaning  as  exactly  as 
possible,  and  while  this  will  often  require  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  vocabulary,  alike  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of 
classical  origin,  yet  where  there  is  a  choice  between  the 
crisp,  vigorous,  unmistakable  Saxon,  and  the  ornate,  sono- 
rous Latin,  choice  should  fall  upon  the  former,  as  not  only 
in  better  taste,  but  as  comparatively  free  from  liability  to 
misapprehension. 

You  will  often  find  that  a  sentence,  every  word  of  which  may  be 
authorized  English,  has  a  sickly  haze  hanging  over  it,  as  you  im- 
agine your  utterance  of  it  to  your  hearers,  which  is  entirely  due  to 
its  Latin  vocabulary.  It  becomes  transparent  the  instant  you 
strike  out  Norman  words  from  the  points  of  emphasis,  and  put 
Saxon  words  in  their  places. — Phelps. 

Valuable  as  the  Latin  adjuncts  to  our  language  are,  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  value  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
adjuncts.  The  frame,  the  sinews,  the  nerves,  the  heart's  blood,  in 
brief,  the  body  and  soul  of  our  language  is  English ;  Latin  and 
Qreek  furnish  onlv  its  limbs  and  outward  flourishes. — ^R.  G.  Whitr. 

ExEKCisE. — Use  simpler  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 
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Their  hearts  are  like  that  of  the  principle  of  evil  himself — in- 
coqjoreal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephlegniabed,  defecated  evil. — Bdbkb. 

Via  maj  well  coronicnd  it  to  the  chaplain  of  a  nervine  Iiospi- 
tal,  in  whifh  patients  congregate  who  are  afllioted  with  insomnia. 
—Phelps. 

I  would  iDculcate  the  importance  of  a  carefnl  study  of  gennine 
Engliah,  aud  a  conscientious  scrupulositj  in  its  accntat«  use. — 
Mabsb. 

There  is  ver;  tittle  afSuitj,  either  in  sense  or  in  sound,  between 
precfpt  and  liovlrine ;  and  uotliing  but  an  oscitancj  from  which  no 
writer  wliatcver  is  nniformlj  excepted,  can  account  for  so  odd  a 
mtsaii]>licatiou  of  a  familiar  term.— Camfssli,. 

They  agreed  to  homologate  the  choice  that  bad  been  made. 
Borne  writers  confine  their  attention  to  minutice  of  style.  Tfis  d«- 
misiimi  ot  office  caused  a  great  aenaation.  If  we  wish  to  improve 
our  taste,  we  must  become  versanl  with  the  best  classical  writers. 
Ceteris  paribus,  when  a  Saxon  and  a  Latin  word  offer  themselves, 
we  should  choose  the  Saxon.  The  ameiule  honorable  having  been 
made,  a  hostile  meeting  was  prevented.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  ad  longum,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  work.  The  produc- 
tion was  a  che/d'auDre  of  ingenuity.  They  entered  into  the  con- 
ccin  with  great  gusto.  He  was  evidently  laboring  under  some 
hallucination.  My  friend  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks.  Onr  cice- 
rone first  conducted  us  through  the  principal  buildings  ot  the  city. 
The  m(inia  for  French  fashion  still  prevails.  It  was  not  considered 
quite  tymime  il /nut  for  us  to  appear.  The  animtM  that  perraded 
the  address  was  manifest  throughout.  As  the  company  retired,  a 
ludicrous  coitlretemps  took  place. 

**  Johnsonese  **  is  a  term  frequently  spplied  to 
writing  that  abounds  in  words  of  Latin  derivation,  so  called 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Jolmsou,  its  great  exponent. 

It  is  clear  that  Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in 
which  ho  wrote.  The  expresAions  which  came  first  to  his  tongue 
were  Hiniple,  enprgetic,  and  picturesque.  When  he  wrote  for  pub- 
lication, he  did  his  sentences  out  of  English  into  JohnHonese.  His 
letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs.  Thrale  are  the  original  of  that  work 
of  which  the  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  "  is  the  translation,  and 
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it  is  amtiBing  to  compare  the  two  versions.  **  When  we  were  taken 
ui)-8tair8,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  a  dirty  fellow  bounced 
out  of  the  bed  on  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie."  This  incident  is 
recorded  in  the  "Journey"  as  follows  :  **  Out  of  one  of  the  beds 
on  which  wo  were  to  rejiose,  started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man 
black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge."  Sometimes  Johnson  translated 
aloud.  **  *  The  Rehearsal,' "  he  said,  very  unjustly,  "  has  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet ;  "  then,  after  a  pause,  "  it  has  not  vitality 
enough  to  keep  it  from  putrefaction." — MaoauiiAT. 
In  a  note  on 

Slattery  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed 
Should  make  desire  vomit  from  emptinefis : 

which  Johnson  explains,  **  fed  the  convulsions  of  eructation  with- 
out plenitude."— Hudson. 

Dr.  Parr  seems  to  think  that  eloquence  consists  not  in  an  abun- 
dance of  beautiful  images — not  in  simple  and  sublime  conceptions 
— not  in  the  feelings  of  the  passions  ;  but  in  a  studious  arrange- 
ment of  sonorouSf  exotiCy  and  sesquipedcd  words;  a  very  ancient 
error,  which  corrupts  the  style  of  the  young,  and  wearies  the  pa- 
tience of  sensible  men. — Sydney  Smith. 

Junius  did  much  to  limit,  Cobbett  something  to  overthrow,  the 
influence  of  the  stilted  Latin  ism  of  Johnson  and  his  school,  and 
to  bring  back  the  language,  if  not  to  a  Saxon  vocabulary,  at  least 
to  an  idiomatic  grammatic  structure. — Mabsh. 

Modern  taste  shows  a  marked  preference  for  slioi*t 
words.  Marsh  gives  a  table  of  percentages  to  show  that 
the  best  writers  of  the  present  day  habitually  employ  in 
both  prose  and  poetry  a  larger  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  than  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century. 

Think  not  that  strength  licR  in  the  big  round  word ; 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak. 

To  whom  can  thin  be  true  who  once  has  heard 

The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak 

When  want,  or  woe,  or  fear,  is  In  the  throat. 

So  that  each  wonl  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 

Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note 

Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  ?    There  is  a  strength 

Which  dies  if  Ktretche<l  too  far  or  spun  too  fine  ; 

Which  haa  more  weight  than  breadth,  more  depth  than  length. 


Cbap.  ZX.J  SHORT  WORDS. 

LaE  but  thli  tomt  be  mine,  of  thought  und  •[ 


With  nch,  with  itU,  thev  mj  b>  m 
In  tfaoochC.  or  ipeeoh,  ot  KBg.  v  pi 


The  English  of  onr  Bible  is  good.  Now  and  then  some  long 
words  are  fonnd,  and  thej  alwajs  btut  the  verses  in  which  jou 
fioil  them. 

Take  that  wliich  saya, "  O  ;e  generation  of  vipers,  wIlo  hath 
warned  you  to  floe  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 

There  is  ooe  long  word  which  ooght  not  to  be  in,  namely, 
"  generation."  In  the  old  version  the  old  word  "  brood  "  is  nsed. 
Rea<l  the  verse  again  with  this  term,  and  you  feel  its  fnll  force: 
"  O  ye  viper's  brood,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath 

Grime  sometimeH  does  not  look  like  crime,  when  it  is  set  before 
us  in  many  folds  of  a  long  word.  When  a  man  steals  and  we  call  it 
"defalcation,"  weare  at  a  loss  to  know  if  it  isablnnderor  acrime. 

If  he  does  not  tell  the  troth,  and  we  are  t«ld  that  it  is  a  caae  of 
"prevarication,"  it  takes  us  some  time  to  know  just  what  we  should 
think  of  it. 

No  man  will  ever  cheat  himself  into  wrong-doing,  nor  will  he  be 
at  a  loss  to  judge  of  others,  if  he  thinks  and  speaks  of  acts  in  clear, 
crisp  terms. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  if  one  is  at  a  loas  to  know  if  an  act  is  right  or 
wrong,  to  write  it  down  in  short,  stmight.out  English.— Hob atio 
Seymour. 

£rany)fe<. — There  is  only  one  principle  of  public  conduct- 
Do  ■what  you  think  right,  and  take  place  arid  poirer  as  an  accident. 
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Upon  any  other  plan,  office  is  Bhabbiness,  labor,  and  sorrow. — Syd- 
ney Smtth. 

Here  is  a  Chinese  version  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
which  was  read  at  a  festival  of  the  Chinese  Sunday-schools  in  New 
York: 

A  man,  he  two  soiu.  Son  speak  he  to  father ;  father  ho  got  money ;  give  some  he ; 
father  he  take  it  all  right.  I  just  now  give  you  half,  lie  give  him  half ;  he  go  long  way 
— like  nie  come  China  to  New  York. 

No  be  carcfal  of  money,  use  too  much  money,  all  gone ;  he  very  hungry.  He  go  to 
man.  He  want  work,  he  say,  all  right ;  he  tell  him  feed  pigs.  Hu  give  piga  beans ;  he 
eat  with  pig*  himself. 

He  just  now  talk,  '*  My  father  ho  rich  man-<too  much  money.  What  for  me  stay 
hero  hungry  ?  I  want  to  go  l>ack  and  see  my  father.  I  say  to  him,  I  very  bad.  He  knows 
I  bad.    Emperor  (God)  sa'  I  ba<l.    No  be  son,  may  be  coolie.'' 

He  go  back ;  long  way,  father  see  him.  He  take  him  on  the  neck.  The  son  say,  **I 
yrery  bad.    I  just  now  no  be  your  son ;  I  coolie." 

His  father  talkey  to  boy,  and  suy,  *'  Uct  handsome  coat ;  give  he  ring,  give  he  shoes ; 
bring  fat  cow— kill  him,  give  him  to  eat.** 

They  very  glad.    He  all  same  dead,  just  come  back  alive ;  he  lost ;  he  got  back. 

Number  one  wn  come.  He  hear  music ;  he  tell  servant.  *'  What  for  they  make  mu- 
sic?" 

He  say,  '*Your  brother  come  back;  your  father  very  glad  he  no  sick;  he  kill  fat 


cow." 


Number  one  son  very  angry ;  he  no  go  inside ;  very  angry.  Father  he  come  out ;  he 
say,  '*  No  bo  angry." 

Number  one  son  he  say,  "  I  stay  all  time  by  father ;  never  make  him  angry.  My 
father  never  kill  one  fat  cow  for  me.  My  brother  he  be  very  bad ;  he  use  money  too 
much  ;  he  have  fat  cow  and  mnsic.^' 

Father  i«ay,  *'  You  no  sec ;  he  just  dead,  he  now  come  to  life ;  he  lost,  he  now  come 
back."    They  make  music. 

(b)  Inappropriate  Words  may  convey  the  mean- 
ing nnniistakably,  but  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
English  idiom. 

A  Frenchman,  while  looking  at  a  number  of  vessels,  exclaimed, 
**  See  what  a  flock  of  ships  !  *'  He  was  told  that  a  flock  of  ships 
woH  called  a  fleet,  but  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  To 
assist  him  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  English  language,  he 
was  told  that  a  flock  of  girls  was  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of 
wolves  is  called  a  pack,  but  that  a  pack  of  cards  is  never  called  a 
bevy,  though  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  an- 
gels is  called  a  host,  while  a  host  of  porpoises  is  termed  a  shoal. 
He  was  told  that  a  host  of  oxen  is  termed  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of 
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children  is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is  termed  a 
cove;,  and  a  covey  of  beauty  is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of 
rafflaos  is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap, 
and  a  heap  of  bullocks  is  called  a  drove,  anda  drove  of  blackgoards 
is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a 
school  of  worship  is  called  a  congregation,  and  a  oongregatioa  of 
engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band, 
and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlefolks 
is  called  the  elite.  The  last  word  being  French,  the  scholar  under- 
stood it  and  asked  no  more.     (Compare  page  li.) 

ill.  Crammatloal  Construction  Bhould  hare 
been  learned  in  previous  text-books,  and  we  can  allude 
lieie  only  to  those  errors  so  freqnent  that  thej  need  espe- 
cial avoidance.  A  violation  of  propriety  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  eolecigni. 

(a.)  In  Cender.~A  common  and  deplorable  affecta- 
tion in  speech  has  been  thus  ridiculed : 

"  So  you  have  finished  your  studies  at  the  seminary  ?  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  closing  exercises.  The  author  of  that 
poem — Miss  Wait,  I  think  you  called  her — bids  fair  to  become 
known  as  a  poet." 

"  We  think  the  authoress  will  become  celebrated  as  a  poetess," 
remarked  the  yoang  lady  pertly,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  two 
words  of  the  sentence, 

"Oh!— ah!"  repliwl  the  old  gentleman,  looking  thoughtfully 
over  his  spectacles  at  the  young  lady.  "I  hear  her  sister  was  quite 
an  actrcsB,  and  under  Miss  Hosmer's  instructions  will  undoubtedly 
become  quite  a  scnlptrcss." 

The  young  lady  appealed  irritated. 

"  The  seminnrv,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  with  impertur- 
bable gravity,  "  is  fortunate  in  having  an  efficient  board  of  mana- 
gercitses.  From  the  {irestdentess  down  to  the  humblest  teacheress, 
nanRnal  talent  is  shown.  There  is  Miss  Harper,  who,  as  a  chemist- 
ross,  is  unequalled,  and  Mrs.  Knowles  has  already  a  reputation  aa  ' 
an  ostronomeress.  And  in  the  department  of  music  few  can  equal 
Miss  Kellogg  as  a  singereM." 
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The  young  lady  did  not  appear  to  like  the  chair  she  was  sitting 
on.    S^e  took  the  sofa  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  room. 

''  Yes,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  talking  to  himself, 
"  those  White  Sisters  are  very  talented.  Mary,  I  understand,  has 
turned  her  attention  to  painting  and  the  drama,  and  will  surely  be- 
come famous  as  a  painteress  and  even  as  a  lecturess." 

A  loud  slamming  of  the  door  caused  the  old  gentleman  to  look 
up  :  the  oriticess  and  grammarianess  was  gone. 

Perhaps  it  was  one  of  her  fellow-stiidentesses  who  re- 
plied, when  asked  the  gender  of  "  academy,"  that  she  sup- 
posed that  depended  upon  whether  it  was  a  male  or  a 
female  academy. 

The  following,  from  the  appendix  to  Mark  Twain's 
"  The  Tramp  Abroad,"  illustrates  some  of  the  diflSculties 
of  the  German  language  which  English  students  escape : 

It  is  a  bleak  day.  Hear  the  rain,  how  he  pours,  and  the  hail, 
how  he  rattles  ;  and  see  the  snow,  how  he  drifts  along ;  and  oh, 
the  mud,  how  deep  he  is !  Ah !  the  i)oor  fishwife,  it  is  stuck  fast 
in  the  mire ;  it  has  dropped  its  basket  of  fishes  ;  and  its  hands  have 
been  cut  by  the  scales  as  it  seized  some  of  the  falling  creatures, 
and  one  scale  has  even  got  into  its  eye,  and  it  cannot  get  her  out. 
It  opens  her  mouth  to  cry  for  help ;  but  if  any  sound  comes  out  of 
him,  alas,  he  is  drowned  by  the  raging  of  the  storm  !  And  now  a 
tom-cat  has  got  one  of  the  fishes,  and  she  will  surely  escape  with  him. 
No  ;  she  bites  off  a  fin,  she  holds  it  in  her  mouth — she  will  swal- 
low her  ?  No ;  the  fishwife's  brave  mother-dog  deserts  his  puppies 
and  rescues  the  fin,  when  he  eats  himself  as  his  reward  !  Oh,  hor-t 
ror,  the  lightning  has  struck  the  fish-basket !  He  sets  him  on 
fire.  See  the  flame,  how  she  licks  the  doomed  utensil  with  her 
angry  tongue !  Now  she  attacks  the  fishwife's  foot — she  bums 
him  up,  all  but  the  big  toe,  and  even  she  is  partly  consumed  ;  and 
still  she  spreads,  still  she  waves  her  fiery  tongues  I  She  attacks 
the  fishwife's  leg  and  destroys  it ;  she  attacks  its  poor  worn  gar- 
ment and  destroys  her  also ;  she  attacks  its  body  and  consumes 
him ;  she  wreathes  herself  about  its  heart  and  it  is  consumed ; 
next  about  its  breast,  and  in  a  moment  she  is  a  cinder ;  now  she 
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readies  its  neck — he  goes ;  now  its  chia — it  goes ;  now  its  nose — 
she  goc8.  Iq  Quotlier  inomeut,  excexit  help  come,  tbe  tiahwife  will 
be  no  more!  Time  presses — is  there  none  to  imccor  or  save? 
Yes!  Joy,  joy!  With  flying  feet  the  sbe-EDgliahwoman  comes! 
But,  ulax,  the  generous  she-female  is  too  late !  Where  now  is  the 
fated  fishwife  ?  It  lias  ceased  from  its  suffering ;  it  has  gone  to  a 
better  laud  ;  all  that  is  left  of  it  tor  its  loved  ones  to  lament  OT«r 
is  this  poor  smoulilering  ash-lieap.  All,  woful,  woful  ash-heap  ! 
Lot  us  take  him  up  tenderly,  reverently,  upon  the  lowly  shovel, 
and  bear  him  to  his  long  rest,  with  the  prayer  that  when  he  rises 
again  it  will  be  in  a  realm  where  he  will  have  one  good  aqoare  re- 
sponsible sex,  and  have  it  all  to  himself,  instead  of  having  a  mangy 
lot  of  assorted  sexes  scattered  all  over  him  in  spots. 

(b)  In  Case  the  coiiiuiouest  errors  are  eliowu  in  the 
following  instances : 

He  was  by  nature  leas  ready  than  her. — TBOLtiOPE. 

As  mad  as  theiu. — BoiiUjobboke. 

I  esteem  you  more  than  [I  do]  they. 

I  esteem  you  more  tlian  them  [do]. 

Do  you  believe  your  affirming  they  are  not  married  will  bring 
both  him  and  I  to  give  up  the  lady  ? — VANnRUOH. 

Wliy  should  I  he  told  to  serve  Him,  if  I  do  not  know  whom  it  is 
I  serve  ? — Florence  Niohtingale. 

You  can  keep  this  letter  and  show  it  to  whoever  you  like. — 
H.  T.  Buckle. 

Tlicse  uieii,  no  matter  vho  spoke  or  whom  was  addressed. — 


Vo  1  MlDte.—LoiiariLi.oT. 

Thackeray,  having  been  requested  to  write  in  a  lady's 
found  on  scanning  its  contents  the  subjoined  lines : 
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Under  these  Thackeray  speedily  wrote  the  following : 

I  know  thAt  Albert  wrote  in  a  hurry  ; 

To  criticise  I  scarce  presome ; 
Bat  yet  methinks  that  Llndley  Murray 

Instead  of  who  had  written  whonu^W.  M.  Thackxbat. 

An  Amherst  professor  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  room  where 
students  were  carousing  late  at  night.  **  Who  is  there  ? "  asked 
one  of  the  students.  *  *  It  is  me."  "  Well,  who  is  *  me '  ?  "  *  *  Pro- 
fessor   ."  **  Oh,  go  away !  you  can't  fool  us  that  way  :  Pro- 
fessor   would  say  *  It  is  I  !* "    And  Professor went  away. 

(c)  In  Number,  Rush  ton's  rules  cannot  be  bet- 
tered : 

1.  When  the  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  mean  different 
things,  or  represent  distinct  ideas,  put  the  verb  in  the  plural. 

2.  But  when  the  two  nouns  mean  the  same  thing,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  strike  out  one  of  them,  put  the  verb  in  the  singular,  and 
learn  to  avoid  using  two  words  where  one  is  enough. 

Thus  the  following  sentences  should  be  corrected : 

The  reference  and  construction  of  the  concluding  words  in  the 
next  quotation  is  very  indefinite. — Campbell. 

And  it  will  in  general  be  found  that  the  use  and  sig^nification  of 
the  interjections  employed  in  any  language  furnishes  a  tolerable 
key  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it. — Mabsh. 

Nevertheless  a  clear  objective  conception  and  comprehension  of 
the  general  principles  of  syntax  is  very  desirable. — Mabsh. 

The  zeal  of  the  seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of 
sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  character  wliich  is  given  us  of 
him  denotes  that  generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends 
heroic  virtue. — Spectator. 

Personal  refinement,  extending  to  finish,  care,  and  precision, 
and  a  certain  deliberation  and  thought  in  relation  to  the  details  of 
the  manner  of  liWng,  gives  a  personal  dignity  which  is  absent  in 
the  usual  rush  and  teai'  of  modern  life.  Mr.  Kuskin  expatiates 
somewhere  on  the  vulgarity  of  being  in  a  huriy,  and  assuredly 
nothing  that  is  worth  doing  is  the  better  done  for  being  unaccom- 
panied by  the  personal  dignity  which  results  from  such  refinement 
of  habit.— Pa//  Mall  OcueUe. 
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A  cominon  blunder  is  to  put  a,  plural  verb  after  a  siugu- 
liir  subject,  through  the  misleading  iuflueuce  of  attributes 
of  the  subject  iulervening.     Thus : 

A  great  part  of  the  differeoces  with  respect  to  thu  Inngoage  of 
the  educated  classes  in  the  Uoited  States  and  iu  England  grow 
out  of  tbe  different  circumstances  and  emplojmente  of  the  people 
of  tbe  two  countries. —  Woreetter's  Dictionary. 

Fiud  an  iihistration  on  page  79. 

As  to  expressions  like  "  Five  dollars  was  paid,"  or 
"  Fire  doUara  were  paid,"  usajfe  is  divided.  The  general 
rule  is  of  course  that  the  verb  is  to  be  singular  or  to  be 
plural  according  as  the  subject  is  in  idea  (not  necessarily 
in  form)  singular  or  plural.  But  in  the  application  of  this 
rule  some  writers  seem  to  have  as  indistinct  ideas  of  what 
the  plural  niunber  is  as  the  young  lady  had  who  gave  for 
tiie  plural  of  "  forget-me-not " — "  f orget-ns-not,"  and  who 
"  mentioned  six  animals  of  tlie  polar  regions  "  by  naming 
'■  three  polar  hears,  and  three  seals." 

Thua,  Worcester's  Dictionaiy  saya  on  page  1 : 

While  two  pagea  later  we  find  : 

Thorc  i«  B  Q«i"i.l«r«bl«  numbtr  ot  ^arAt. 

Tlio  New  York  Tribune  lately  has  obstinately  a<lUered  to  the 
opinion  that  aentences  like  tbe  following  should  liuvo  their  verbs 
in  tbe  aiugnlar  number  ;  "  Tbe  usual  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  tbe  freshman  claaa  waa  examined  in  June."  And  here 
is  thi!  London  Aeademy  aanctioning  the  same  silly  uotion ;  "An 
iuuumciable  multitude  of  small  errors  diaftgures  his  pages."  These 
editors  will  tell  us  lliab  "number"  and  "multitude"  being  trollec- 
tive  noana  but  singnlar  as  regards  form  should  be  followed  by  iiiu- 
giilar  verba.  But  any  Second-Reader  ai'bolai  could  tell  them  that 
the  real  aubjet-ts  of  tbe  sentences  are  "apptieanta"  and  "orrora," 
both  plural  nouns.  If  wo  say  a  "  number  of  applicants  tout,"  etc., 
ue  must  also  sny  "a  pair  of  birds  is  singing  to  each  other,"  "a 
couple  of  deaths  u'os  reported,"  and  "  a  score  of  persons  is  to  take 
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part  in  the  services."  It  need  not  be  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  apparent  and  what  the  real  subject  of  a  verb  if  one  will  tiiist 
common-sense. — N,  C,  Advocate, 

It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  English  plays  written  be- 
fore the  time  of  Shakspere  have  escaped  destruction.  — R.  G. White. 

As  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and 
prevailing.  — Adddson. 

Ignorance  or  dulness  have,  indeed,  no  power  of  affording  de- 
light ;  but  they  never  give  disgust,  except  when  they  assume  the 
dignity  of  knowledge,  or  ape  the  sprightliness  of  wit. — Rambler, 

1  doubt  if  more  than  one  of  these  deserve  acceptation. — Hall. 

To  connect  both  a  singular  and  a  phiral  verb  witli  the 
same  subject  is  usually  inexcusable. 

We  must  still  dread  that  extraordinary  facility  to  which  human 
nature  is  so  prone,  as  sometimes  to  laugh  at  what  at  another  time 
they  would  shed  tears. — Coleridoe. 

Pleasure,  or  pain,  which  seizes  us  unprepared  and  by  surprise, 
have  a  double  force,  and  are  both  more  capable  of  subduing  the 
mind,  than  when  they  come  upon  us  looking  for  them,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. — Fibldino. 

Constructions  should  be  avoided  tliat  use  the  same  word 
first  collectively  and  then  distributively ;  as,  The  Legisla- 
ture, who  were  incorruptible  men,  was  above  influence. 

You  was  is  among  the  most  offensive  of  solecisms. 

In  conversation  you  will  perhaps  ten  times  oftener  hear  people 
say,  "There's  the  books  you  m'anted,"  than  ** These  are  the 
books —  ;"  and  **You  was  present,"  when  a  single  person  is  ad- 
dressed, than  "You  were  present."  Yet  good  use  is  always  con- 
sidered as  declaring  solely  for  the  last  mode  of  expression  in  both 
cases. — Caupbell. 

In  writings  of  the  last  century,  "  you  was  "  is  occasion- 
ally met  with. 

You  was  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors. — Blaib,  ii  108. 
When  you  was  most  in  earnest. — Id.,  ii.  133. 
Sir,  was  you  ever  in  Muscovy? — ^Vaubbuoh. 
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Impersonal  Verbs. — When  a  verb  is  used  imper- 
sonally it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  tlie  singular  number, 
whether  tlie  neuter  pronoun  be  expressed  or  understood, 
and  when  no  nominative  in  the  sentence  can  be  regularly 
constnied  with  the  verb,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  im- 
personal. For  this  reason  analogy  as  well  as  usage  favor 
tliis  mode  of  expression,  "The  conditions  of  the  agreement 
were  a»  follows^''  and  not  aafullow. — Caupbell. 

(cQ  In  Mood,  the  principal  danger  is  the  neglect  of 
the  subjunctive.  There  are  those  who  would  do  away 
with  this  distinction  of  thought,  but  it  cannot  be  spared 
by  those  who  would  be  masters  of  exact  expression. 

You  are  speaking  to  me  of  &  man  of  irliom  I  am  peisoiuJlj  ig- 
noroot,  and  I  saj :  "  If  he  ia  such  a  man  aa  you  represent  him,  he 
will  do  thus  and  so."  As  I  do  not  know  the  man,  there  mnat  be 
in  my  statement  some  degree  of  contingency — which  is  espreased 
by  "if,"  Sut  by  coupling  "if"  with  the  declarative  [indicative], 
I  imply  my  willingness  to  accept  your  testimony  concerning  the 
man.  My  thought,  fully  expressed,  is:  "If  (I,  myself,  know  noth- 
ing about  him),  but  if  he  it  (as,  on  your  testimony,  I  am  willing  to 
a<lmit)  anch  a  man  aa  you  represent  him,  he  will  do  thus  and  ao." 
To  say  :  "  If  he  be  such  a  man  as  you  repreaent  him,"  would  imply 
that  Idonbted  either  your  veracity  or  your  judgment.  My  thought, 
expanded,  would  be,  "If  he  be  anch  a  man  as  you  represent  him 
(anil  on  that  point,  uotwitUstanding  your  testimony,  I  have  no 
opinion  to  express)  he  will  do  thus  and  so." 

The  tendency  to  obliterate  the  distinction  that  has  been  indi- 
cated, is  very  strong  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
Hcned,  and  most — in  order  to  the  intelligent  study  of  English 
literature —be  understood. — Ohjiobb. 

The  subjunctive  form  is,  however,  to  be  avoided  except 
where  the  condition  is  assumed  to  be  doubtful.     Thus : 

Surely  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  person  who  knew  Sir 
Walter    ,     .     .     should  be  charged  with  this  article. —Hac&uiiAV. 
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It  would  he  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  desirable. 

If  ever  man's  humor  were  [was]  useftil  to  instmct  as  well  as  de- 
light, it  was  that  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. — G.  B.  Sboth. 

It  would  doubtless  have  exhibited  itself  quietly  enough  if  it 
were  [had  been]  absolutely  meditated. — Justin  MoCabtht. 

{e)  In  Tense,  a  common  fault  is  the  use  of  the  past 
for  the  perfect ;  as, 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  will  be  inserted  but  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  authors  who  wrote  since  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  from  which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  our  language. — 
Johnson. 

Find  the  past  used  for  the  pluperfect  on  page  49.  , 

Or  in  the  use  of  the  perfect  for  the  past ;  as. 

In  yesterday's  paper  we  have  shown. — Addison. 

Another,  not  unfrequently  an  affectation  on  the  part  of 
young  writers  who  esteem  an  expression  elegant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  syllables  it  contains,  is  the  use  of 
the  perfect  infinitive  for  the  present. 

The  compound  past  infinitive  also,  formerly  very  frequent,  is  al- 
most disused.  Lord  Bemers  says  :  should  have  aided  to  have  de- 
stroyedt  had  made  haste  to  have  entered^  and  the  like,  and  this  was 
common  in  colloquial  usage  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  cases 
of  this  sort,  where  the  relations  of  time  are  clearly  expressed  by 
the  first  auxiliary,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is  gained  by  employ- 
ing a  second  auxiliary  to  fix  more  precisely  the  category  of  the  in- 
finitive, but  where  the  simple  inflected  past  tense  precedes  the 
infinitive,  there  is  sometimes  ground  for  the  employment  of  an  aux- 
iliary with  the  latter.  I  intended  to  gOy  and  I  intended  to  haregonc^ 
do  not  necessarily  express  the  same  thing,  but  the  latter  form  is 
not  likely  long  to  resist  the  present  inclination  to  make  the  infin- 
itive strictly  aoristic,  and  such  forms  as  I  Jiad  intended  to  go  will 
supersede  the  past  tense  of  the  latter  mood. — Mabsh. 

Campbell  thus  illustrates  the  distinction : 
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"  I  commanded  him  not  to  do  it,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  it." 

So  one  may  say,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  read  the  story 
you  had,  but  I  should  like  to  have  read  through  every  page 
of  "Webster's  Dictionary." 

If  the  traveller  ia  in  haste,  uid  wants  mther  to  have  seen  the 
country  aud  the  people  than  to  see  them,  let  him  take  the  dili- 
gence.—John  Labovchb. 

It  was  the  elder  Hheridao,  was  it  not,  who  asked  his  eon  with 
disgust  wlij  he  insisted  upon  going  down  into  a  coal  mine  ?  "  To 
SBj  I  have  been  there,"  replied  the  junior.  "  Then  why  the  dick- 
ens don't  you  say  you  have  been  there,  and  save  the  soot?" 

There  are  many  thai  would  like  to  have  descended  a  ooal-ahaft, 
who  would  not  have  Uked  to  descend. 

Correct  the  following  sentences : 

I  intended  to  have  insisted  on  this  sympathy  at  greater  length. 

— BCSKIN. 

I  had  hoped  never  to  have  seen  the  statnes  ^;ain  when  I  missed 
them  on  the  bridge.— Macadlat. 

When  I  inserted  the  stripes  and  curves,  her  delight  was  such 
that  I  greatly  feared  she  would  have  embraced  me. — C.  W.  Dilkb. 

Universal  truths,  or  permanent  arrangements,  are  ex- 
prcBt^cd  ill  the  present  tense  ;  as,  He  testified  that  in  that 
ctmntry  the  snow  is  i-ed. 

The  chief  occasion  of  mistake  on  this  point  is  when  a  universal 
truth  is  stated  as  maintained  or  denied  by  some  one  in  the  past, 
e.f/.,  "He  denied  that  electricity  and  magnetism  irere  (are)  the 
same  agents."— Hodoson. 


The  proprietor  of  a  summer  resort,  who  kept  in  the 
newspapers  a  standing  advertisement,  headed,  "  There  are 
no  mos(]uitoes  at  this  hotel !  "  defended  himself,  when 
swarms  of  them  were  pointed  out,  by  declaring  that  the 
card  was  written  in  tlie  spring,  when  there  wasn't  a  mos- 
quito to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Ill  HKHiduT  maaalBg.— TmixOH. 


Precision  requires  the  exact  expresBion  of  the 
thought  to  be  convened.  It  demande  attention  (1)  to  the 
Words  employed,  and  (2)  to  the  Constniction,  that  in 
stating  the  thought  t)ie  sentence  may  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 

( I )  Words  may  lack  precision  (a)  through  the  con- 
founding of  synonyms,  (i)  throngh  the  use  of  Equivocal 
Words,  or  (c)  of  General  Words. 

(a)  Synonyms  are  by  etymology  words  that  have 
precisely  tlie  same  signification.  Tlie  English  language 
lias  very  few  ench,  bef/in  and  commence  being  perhaps  ae 
near  approximations  as  can  be  found.  But  the  term  is 
extended  to  include  woi-ds  that  have  very  nearly  the  same 
meaning,  but  express  shades  of  difference  in  signification. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  our  language  has  been 
dcsynoDvniized,  one  lias  only  to  compare  together  our  words  de- 
rived mediately  or  immediately  from  the  Latin,  and  those  which 
tliev  nl  6r3t  represented.  Of  these  pairs  there  are  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  ;  and  yet  of  not  a  single  pair  are  the  members  striotlf 
identical  in  import.     Take  for  example  add  and  lour,  cordial  tad. 
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hearty^  crime  and  guilty  divine  and  f/odlike,  juvenile  and  youthful, 
lucid  and  brigJil,  miserable  and  unhappy,  ponderous  and  weighty, 
portion  and  share,  quantity  and  deal,  sufficient  and  enough.  Where, 
moreover,  two  words,  one  of  which  is  a  material  corruption  of  the 
other,  are  taken  from  a  foreign  source,  we  find  them  very  far  from 
being  synonyms.  Cure  and  care,  engine  and  gin,  paralysis  and 
palsy,  jjeyiitence  suid  jyenance,  phantasy  SLnd  fancy,  piety  and  pity,  are 
instances  in  point. — Hall. 

How  important  tliese  fine  distinctions  are  is  shown  on 
almost  every  page  of  standard  authors.  Take  the  follow- 
ing instances  from  Coleridge : 

*8  face  is  almost  the  only  exception  I  know  to  the  observa- 
tion that  something  feminine — not  effeminate,  mind,  is  discovera- 
ble in  the  countenances  of  all  men  of  genius. — Works,  \i.  384. 

Dr.  Ilennagv;  »nid  to  Lather,  **  Sir,  when  yun  say  that  the  Huly  Spirit  is  the  certJiinty 
in  the  word  towardrt  God,  that  is,  that  a  man  \a  certain  of  hiit  own  mind  and  opinion  ; 
then  it  must  needs  follow  that  all  sects  have  the  Holy  Qhost,  for  they  will  needti  be  mo«t 
certain  of  their  doctrine  and  religion."^— XuM«r>  Table  Talk. 

Luther  might  have  answered,  "  Positive,  you  mean,  not  certain." 
—V.  278. 

I  am  by  the  law  of  my  nature  a  reasoner.  A  pei'son  who  should 
suppose  I  meant  by  that  word  an  arguer  would  not  only  not  un- 
derstand mo,  but  would  understand  the  conti-ary  of  my  meaning. 
I  can  take  no  int<3rest  whatever  in  hearing  or  saying  anything 
merely  as  a  fact — merely  as  having  liappened.  It  must  refer  to 
something  within  me  before  I  can  regard  it  with  any  curiosity  or 
care.  My  mind  is  always  energic— I  don't  mean  energetic  ;  I  re- 
quire in  everything  what  for  lack  of  another  word  I  may  call  pro- 
priety — that  is,  a  reason  why  the  thing  is  at  all,  and  why  it  is  tliere 
or  then  rather  than  elsewhere  or  at  another  time. — vi.  503. 

Wliile  Purity  demands  that  a  ^^rd  be  in  itself  good 
English,  and  Propriety  demands  that  it  be  used  in  one  of 
the  significations  belonging  to  it,  Precision  still  further 
demands  that  this  signification  exactly  express  the  thought 
to  be  conveyed.  Faults  in  Purity  and  in  Propriety  can 
be  discerned  and  pronounced  upon  by  the  reader.     Faults 
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ill  Precision  must  often  be  left  to  the  detection  of  the 
^vt'iter  himself,  who  should  know  better  than  another  ex- 
actly what  lie  wants  to  express. 

An  extensive  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  requisites 
to  precision  (see  pages  xxvi,  347).  Only  by  letting  all  the 
woids  allied  in  tneaiiing  pass  in  review  before  the  mind, 
can  one  be  certain  that  the  exact  word  has  been  selected. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  one  aid  bo  far  superior  to  all  others 
that  its  use  should  be  understood  even  b;  young  writerB.  Tfais  is 
Roget'a  "  Thesaurus  of  English  'Words." 

To  illustrate  its  comprehensiveness  and  the  manner  of  it«  use, 
aupiMse  the  thouglit  in  mj  mind  is,  "  Miss  Abbott's  dress  looks 
genteel,"  but  that  I  have  juat  learned  this  adjective  is  no  longer 
used  in  a  commendatorj  sense  (see  page  373),  and  that  I  wish  to 
replace  it  hy  a  s^onjnt. 

Turning  in  the  index  to  the  word  "  genteel,"  I  find  the  nnm- 
bem  "  8f>2,  875,"  indicating  the  paragraphs  that  include  this  word. 
Turning  to  852, 1  find  this  list : 

PftJihiDn.  Mjle.  modv,  Fogm. 

Mniinen,  breadlDg,  palluneH.  gaoi  bebirlor.  iceoUlltj.  deoorom,  pmicUlla,  form, 
(ormnlilj.  rtlqurtw,  outlom,  domeinor,  «ir,  port,  n«rri»ge,  jirwieiice. 
Show,  equip»(«.  «p..  tn  sat 
The  world,  the  luhlonibla  wotld,  high  Itfe,  town,  mart,  gMiOUy,  elvUiwlloii,  tArO- 


None  of  these  words  quite  replace  my  "  genteel,"  so  I  turn  to 
87.'5.    Here  I  find; 

Kobilllr,  DobleBw,  iuii>l«cnrv.  vtmgt,  gcntir.  genUlltj,  qnmlltr,  ruk,  blood,  birth, 
i».hlonable  world,  etc,    868.  ai«i notion.  CTc. 

A  penmnoKi'.  ihkh  of  diHtlnction.  nmk,  vt«.:  «  noblomui,  lord,  pror,  ffrudoe.  don, 


I,  patrlcUn,  i 


-,  lileh- 
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No  word  here  quite  meets  the  want,  so  I  torn  to  the  cross  ref- 
erences.    Under  882  I  find : 

ORtentation,  display,  show,  flourish,  parade,  pomp,  state,  solemnity,  pageantry,  dash, 
glitter,  strut,  mafrniflcence.  pomposity,  pretensions,  showing  off. 

Pageant,  spectacle,  procession,  turn  out,  gala,  regatta. 

Geremon}*,  ceremonial,  mummery,  solemn  mockery ;  formality,  form,  etiquette,  pnno 
tilio,  punctiliousness,  frippery,  court  dress,  etc. 

Verbt. — To  be  ostentatious,  etc.;  to  display,  exhibit,  show  off,  come  forward,  pnt 
one's  self  forward,  flaunt,  emblazon,  glitter ;  make  or  cut  a  figure,  dash,  to  figure. 

To  observe  or  stand  on  ceremony,  ctiquutto,  etc 

il<(^«cl<oe«.— Ostentatious,  showy,  gnudy,  garish,  dashing,  flaunting,  glittering,  pomp- 
ous, sumptuous,  theatrical. 

Pompous,  solemn,  stately,  high-sounding,  formal,  stiff,  ceremonious,  punctilions. 

Still  I  am  unsatisfied,  so  I  turn  to  745.  This  I  find  to  be,  as  I 
might  have  expected,  a  list  of  titles,  useless  for  this  search. 

Under  852  the  words  given  remind  me  of  *'  natty,"  a  favorite 
with  Thackeray.  That  will  hardly  answer  my  purpose,  as  it  im- 
plies an  attempt  at  effect,  like  '*  spruce."  I  look  in  the  index  for 
"natty,"  but  do  not  find  it,  so  I  turn  to  the  allied  adjective 
"spruce."  This  has  in  the  index  two  references:  "neat,  652; 
beautiful,  845."  I  find  that  the  words  under  652  have  reference 
only  to  tlie  condition  of  an  article,  without  reference  to  its  ma- 
terial or  form  ;  so  none  of  them  will  answer.  Under  846  I  find 
these  adjectives : 

Beautiful,  handsome,  fine,  pretty,  lovely,  graceful,  elegant,  delicate,  refined,  fair, 
comely,  seemly,  well-favoral,  proper,  shapely,  well-made,  well-formed,  well-propor- 
tioned, symmetrical,  becoming,  goodly,  neat,  spruce,  sleek,  bright-eyed,  attractive, 
curious. 

Blooming,  brilliant,  shining,  beaming,  resplendent,  dazzling,  gorgeous,  niperb,  mag- 
nificent, sublime. 

Picturesque,  artistical. 

Passable,  not  amiss,  undcformed,  undefaced,  spotless,  nntipotted. 

Of  these  words  "  elegant"  is  so  much  nearer  my  meaning  than 
the  others  that  I  look  for  it  in  the  index.  I  find  that  besides  the 
list  just  quoted,  it  is  found  under  "  tasteful,  850 ;  style,  678." 
Turning  first  to  the  latter,  I  have : 

Blegance,  grace,  ense,  nature,  concinnity,  readiness,  cnphony. 

Adiectivea. — Elegant,  polished,  classical,  Attic,  Ci'eronian,  graceful,  easy,  natural, 
unlabored,  chaste,  pure,  flowing,  mellifluous,  euphonious,  rhythmical. 

These  do  not  help  me,  so  I  turn  to  850.    The  adjectives  here  are : 

In  good  taste,  tasty  (tasteful),  unaffected,  pure,  chaste,  classical,  refined,  elegant, 
aesthetio. 
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I  am  beginning  to  think  I  Hhol]  be  obliged  to  ntte  "  eleguit," 
but  first  I  look  up  the  words  aUied  to  two  or  three  othera  of  the 
adjectives  alreadj  found  that  seem  nearegt  to  what  X  wont. 

Under  "  superb  "  I  find  in  the  iudei  only  845,  the  list  already 
quoted.  Under  "well-bred"  I  find  a  referenee  to  "courteoua, 
801;"  under  "fashionable,"  to  "customary,  613;"  and  I  look 
up  half  a  dozen  others,  onlj  to  find  that  all  hopeful  lists  hare 
been  already  quoted.  Had  the  adjeotive  been  wanted  to  expi'ess  a 
judgment  less  positive,  I  might  have  been  helped  bj  the  fact  that 
besides  each  of  the  lists  of  words  quoted  was  found  on  each  page  a 
list  of  the  words  of  contrary  meaning.  Thus,  adjoining  the  last 
Hat,  650,  we  have  these  adjectives ; 

In  bad  tdtte.  TulgftT,  coah*.  nnnflavd,  gnu,  hemTj,  mde.  mipollihed,  hcnmpun, 
bomehiYd,  uncoiitb,  aurkwud.  utiHrmcnfuL,  ilovenly.  ilvUernlj.  impoLllf,  il^-mamwred, 

RiiBtic  tKHiriih.  clomiiBb,  bulHRiu,  bubvic,  Ootblc,  nad»dc«],  hnOinllb,  oat- 
linaiih,  nnUrDiid.  tfm. 

Nflv-UnnLed.  odd.  fantmtlp,  pvteviiw.  He  rlillcDloui.  8^  Htia.coinLG.  tja^-comlo, 
iiSHted,  m^TvEriciou*,  ritnTH^r^Dl.  moiiBtront,  Bhocklnff,  hanid.  nvoLtlnff. 
GKudy.  tawdry.  bedLteoed.  tnckcd  oDt. 

But  in  this  case  a  negative  form  like  "  not  ungraceful "  will  not 
express  my  thought,  so  I  am  forced  to  choose  among  the  words 
before  me.  On  the  whole,  if  I  must  employ  a  single  word,  I  de- 
cide that  "  elegant "  will  most  nearly  express  my  meaning ;  so  I 
write,  "  Miss  Abbott's  dress  looks  elegant."  It  is  not  quite  what 
I  want  to  say,  but  it  is  aa  near  to  my  thought  as  the  English  lan- 
guage permits  me  to  get.    {See  page  317. ) 

So  important  is  practice  in  iiiiding  and  considering  Byn- 
oiiynis,  that  we  give  a  number  of  oxercisea  in  which  the 
pupil  is  Co  replace  the  words  in  italics  by  others  that  e.\- 
press  the  meaning  as  well  or  better. 

Erainple.— The  two  armies  stood  in  order  of  battle. 

The  two  armies  stood  in  nmiy  of  battle.  Courage  is  an  admir- 
able quality.  The  demand  is  steadily  increiising.  Plants  fieed  food 
as  well  OS  animals.  Some  years  since  I  farmed  the  pr'ijfcl  of  writ- 
ing a  history.     The  fliea  that  I  bad  ob»erved  were  all  distingoiahed. 
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from  each  other  in  iiht^  and  ooloi.  Flaute  &re  the  kabiuaiaia  of 
insects.  The  victoiy  was  annoujtceti  by  a  peal  of  ciiiiiuin.  The  ra- 
Jledion  of  the  moou  ie  seen  in  the  pliicid  lake.  The;  ti-averscd  the 
Iqft^  mountaina  that  lurroimd  like  a  rumparl  the  beautiful  rogion 
of  Cashmere.  The  majoiitv  of  mankiad  eurti  their  livelihood  bj 
Aimf  vm'A-.  The  soldier  obejed  the  commiind  of  his  olflccr  with 
alacrity.  When  the  evening  mixl  eiimhpetl  the  plain,  a  trnop  of 
wild  ducks  suddenly  nelllal  on  the  anrface  of  the  water.  The  con- 
fuiifm  was  at  length  aucceeiMd  by  profound  silence.  Birds  predict 
the  duiuges  of  weather.  Sea  birdu  have  places  of  reiideztoug,  where 
they  teetn  to  iktiberate  on  the  'iffiiira  at  the  republic.  How  is  this 
city,  once  90  full  of  people,  now  so  soliliiryf  He  attained  a  Aj_f;A  («- 
sition  by  indialry  and  }>er80rei'ance.  Books  afford  many  reaourees 
in  lolilude.  It  can  be  deinonn/nited  that  the  earth  la  niimd.  The 
action  became  general  soon  after  it  began.  Miinniil  labor  was  de- 
signetiaa  a  blexging.  The  seaceaat  displays  a  magniticeat  prospect. 
The  anny  was  nmmaleil  by  the  spirit  of  its  commaniier,  Man  is 
the  slave  of  habit.  The  sailor  enconiilers  many  perils.  The  citi- 
zens, nnder  their  gallaiU  governor,  made  an  admirable  dffence. 
Tlie  king  peremjitorily  refused  the  request.  The  wat-er  belonging 
to  oviT  gbiho  exists  in  various  states.  History  is  a  record  of  public 
events.  Charlemaguo/o«)i(7ec7  various  seminaries  of  public  iustruc- 
tion.    Some  ingenious  experiments  were  made. 

Mango  P<vk.  —While  Mr.  Park  was  waiting  ou  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  for  a  paasagi',  the  king  of  the  oouutry  was  informed  that  a 
white  man  intended  to  visit  him.  On  this  intelligence,  a  messenger 
was  instantly  deyiatclieil  to  tell  the  stranger  that  his  majesty  could 
not  posaibly  admit  liim  to  his  presence  till  he  understood  the  cause 
of  his  arrival ;  and  also  to  icarn  him  not  to  cross  the  river  without 
the  roi/itl permission.  The  mesange  was  accordingly  delitered  by 
one  of  the  cAJ^  natives,  who  advised  Mr.  Park  to  seek  a  lodging 
in  an  ai(/acent  village,  and  proiniieit  to  give  him  some  requisite  in- 
tlruclions  in  the  morning.  Sir,  Park  immediately  complied  with 
this  counsel :  but  on  entering  the  village,  he  had  the  inorlijtcaiion  to 
find  every  door  closed  against  liim.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
remain  all  the  day  without/txx/  beneath  the  sluide  of  a  tree.  About 
annset,  as  he  was  turning  his  horse  loose  to  graze,  and  expected  to 
peuu  the  night  in  this  lonely  situation,  a  woman  returning  from  her 
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employment  in  the  fiolda  stopped  to  gaie  at  him  ;  and  observing  his 
directed  looks,  inquired  from  what  cdfise  they  proceeded.  Mr. 
Park  endeavored,  oa  well  as  he  conld,  to  make  known  hia  destitute 
situation.  The  woman  immediately  took  up  his  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  defireil  him  to  follow  her  to  her  retidenct^,  where,  after  light- 
ing a  lamp,  she  jiresented  him  with  some  boiled  flsh,  spread  a  mat 
for  him  to  lie  Uiion,  and  gave  him  permasion  to  continue  under  her 
roof  till  rooi'niDg.  Having  performed  this  henejkent  action,  she 
summoneit  her  female  companions  to  their  spinning,  which  occupied 
the  cliief  part  of  the  night,  while  their  labor  was  begutied  bj  a 
variety  of  songs. 

Ouatavuf   Vima. — This  faero,  who  rescued  his  country  from  a 

foreign  yoke,  wom  altxe<t  to  the  royal  family  of  Sweden.  On  the 
invasion  of  that  country  by  Cliristiem  II.  in  1518,  Oustavus  Vasa 
was  one  of  the  aix  kiistatjes  whom  he  took  to  Denmark,  and  failing 
in  detaching  him  from  hia  idlegiance  to  his  country,  he  gave  an 
order  for  his  death  ;  but  afterward  changed  it  to  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Coiwnhagen.  Eric  Banner,  a  Danish  nobleman,  feel- 
ing compassion  for  the  snfierings  of  the  yoting  Swede,  obtained 
leave  to  take  him  to  a  fortress  in  Jutland,  of  which  he  was  the 
governor.     Here  Gustavns  passed  his  time   in  comparalive  satis- 

fiction,  until  he  heard  of  the  accession  of  Christiem  II.  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  wlien  his  heart  burned  within  him,  and  he  WM 
resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  recover  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
coimlr;-.  He  eseapt^d  to  Lnbec,  but  soon  found  that  the  Danes 
wt>re  in  quest  of  him,  which  obliged  him  to  assnme  the  habit  and 
manners  of  a  ])easant.  In  this  disguise  he  passed  through  all 
quarters  of  their  army,  in  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay,  until  he 
roncheil  an  old  family  castle  at  Sudermania.  He  dfJipiilcked  letters 
hence  to  his  friends,  hoping  to  ro'ise  them  to  an  attemjit  for  the 
recovery  of  their  litmrly ;  but  meeting  with  little  success  among  the 
great,  he  next  tried  the  peasantry.  He  visited  their  villt^;es  by 
night,  harangued  them  at  their  festive  assendilies,  but  without  i^ect, 
as  they  uniformly/  told  him  it  was  in  vaiu  for  them  to  attempt  to 
beitei-  tlieir  condition,  for  "  peasants  they  were,  and  |)ea»nnts  they 
must  remain."  Oustavus  next  detennincd  to  try  the  miners  of 
Drtleearlia.  He  penetrated  the  mountains  of  that  ri'miit'^  province, 
and  was  obliged  for  a  scanty  subsistence  to  cuter  himself  as  a  com- 
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mon  laborer  at  a  mine.  Here  he  worked  within  the  dark  cavdms 
of  the  earth  ;  but  the  fineness  of  his  linen  aoon  led  some  of  hia 
fellow- laborers  to  stmjtecl  that  he  was  more  than  what  he  Memed. 
Bj  the  aihice  of  a  friend,  at  whose  bouse  he  concealed  himself, 
Qnstavus  riqxiired  to  Mora,  where  an  annual  feast  of  the  peasantry 
was  held.  There,  as  his  last  resource,  he  displayed  with  bo  mnch 
nature,  eloquence,  and  energy  the  miseries  of  his  country  and  the 
tyrannif  of  Christiem,  that  the  aasembl;  insloutlj  d^eriained  to 
take  up  arms,  and  adapted  him  as  their  leader.  While  their  hearts 
were  gloaing  with  an  ardent  pafrui((»in,  Oostams  led  them  against 
the  governor's  castle,  which  they  ttitrmed,  and  took  or  destroyed 
the  whiile  giirriaon.  Siuxesg  increaneil  hie  fortes  ;  nmltitndes  were 
eager  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  conquering  hero,  OnatAvna. 
At  the  liead  of  hia  little  army  he  overran  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces, da/ealed  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  advanced  to  Stock- 
holm. Christiem,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  »top  the  progress 
of  Qnstavus  by  the  threat  of  massaerlng  bis  mother  and  eisters,  at 
length  put  the  dreadful  menace  into  ereciUion.  The  omel  deed 
animBle<l  Gustavus  to  a  severer  revenge.  He  assembled  the  gtates 
of  Sweden  at  Wadstena,  where  he  was  unanimously  choten  adminis- 
trator ;  and  after  a  variely  of  vtiliUtry  (raniaeiio)is,  he  laid  siege  to 
Stockholm.  Stockholm  surrendered,  aud  the  Danes  were  com- 
pleleli/  expelled  from  Sweden. 

Columhiie  on  the  Nein  World. — After  a  tn^  infarpo/,  the  sovereignM 
requeste'l  of  Columbus  a  recital  of  bis  adventures.  His  manner  was 
sedate  and  dignified,  but  warmed  by  the  gloin  of  natural  eiUhiisiatm. 
He  enumerated  the  seeeritl  islands  he  had  vi»ited,  e.rpatiated  on  the 
temperate  chfiracter  of  the  climate,  and  the  cipacily  of  the  soil  for 
eveiy  variety  of  production,  appealing  to  the  gamples  imported  by 
bim  as  eviflence  of  their  natural  proiluctirenest.  He  dwelt  more  at 
large  on  the  jirerioia  metals  to  be  found  in  these  islands,  which  ha 
inferred  less  from  the  si^ecimens  acfually  obtaineil  than  from  the 
uniform  testimony  ot  the  natives  to  tbeir  abundance  in  ttxe  pneaphred 
regions  of  the  interior.  Laatlr,  he  pointed  out  the  wide  nvp«  af- 
forded to  ChnHtian  leiil  in  the  Uluminutioa  of  a  race  of  men  whose 
minds,  far  from  being  iretlded  to  any  system  of  idolatry,  were  pre- 
paretlhj  their  extreme,  simplicity  for  the  rec^inn  of  pure  and  «b- 
com^ted  doctrine.     The  lost  consideration  touched  Isabella's  beftrt 
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most  seasihli/ ;  and  the  whole  aiu/ience,  k-indled  with  variotis  emo- 
tions by  the  speaker's  eloquence,  filled  ap  the  pers{)ective  with  the 
goTffeoiis  coloring  of  their  own  fanciea,  as  amliition,  or  avarice,  or 
deeotiomil  feeling  jireiloiniiialetl  in  their  bosoma.  When  Golumbiu 
caiseil,  the  kin<;  aud  queen,  together  with  all  present,  prostraUd 
themselves  on  theiv  kueea  in  grale/wl  Ihanksgivingg,  while  the  sol- 
emn sintiHS  of  the  To  Deum  were  poured  forth  by  the  choir  of 
the  royal  chiipel,  as  in  commemoration,  ot  aome  glorious  victory. 

Alfred  ami  the  Dimw.— At  the  cnn/iieiicB  of  the  rivers  Paret  and 
Tone  there  were  about  two  acres  of  dry  faJK^  mirroundathj  sicampi, 
which  afterward  became  celebrated  under  the  name  ot  the  Prince's 
Island.  Here,  idone  and  in  disguise,  he  was  skeltered  in  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  cowherd,  who,  in  if/iioriiice  of  his  real  dignity,  was  tanght 
to  believe  him  some  fugitive  chief  whose  circumstances  required  a 
temporary  seclusion.  A  liveli/  picture  of  the  condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced  ia  preserred  in  the  well-known  anecdote,  which  he  himself 
was  accustomed  to  recili:  in  his  happier  hoars,  of  the  chiding  he  pa- 
tcentlif  endureil  tram  the  slireu;ish  wife  of  his  host  for  allowing  her 
cakes  to  be  burned.  To  this  retreat  he  gradufdli/  summoned  a  few 
of  his  most/'irtAfli/  retainers,  forlifed  its  only  accessible  eqiproach, 
and  began  to  make  snecessfal  excursions  upon  struggling  parties  of 
the  enemy.  But  tlie  first  raif  of  hope  broke  from  another  quarter. 
About  four  months  after  tlie  intfosion  by  Outhmm,  another  division 
of  liis  countr^^'men,  landing  in  Devonshire  under  the/«n)cfou« 
Ubba,  hid  sivge  to  tlie  caatle  of  Keawyth,  into  which  the  frrare 
Ealdorman  Odun  and  &  few  subordinate  chiifs  bad  hastily  thrown 
thfmsxhes.  In  a  desperate  tally  the  garrison  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing tlin  camp  of  the  inwiders,  and  slaying  Ubba  himself ;  an  event 
wliich  stmck  such  t^nir  into  his  followeiii  that  they  left  their 
enchauteil  standard,  the  Raven  of  Woilen,  in  the  hands  of  the  rictors. 

R-lrentffSir  John  3/bore.— The  British  troops,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  were  now  advancing  from  Portugal  into  Spain  to  co-operate 
■with  the  patriots.  In  the  course  of  his  marc)',  the  British  general 
soon  liiscorer^l  \inv/  fallacious  and  craggerated  were  the  impressions 
enterlainedin  England  riist^eciiiig  the  condition  of  the  Sismiards,  and 
their  ability  or  incliniitimi  to  np-r  an  effixtive  resistance  to  the  enemy. 
He  eontinueil  his  march,  however,  in  order  to  comply,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  e.rpi:iUilions  of  the  ministry,  and  the  urgent  representa- 
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tions  made  to  him  ;  till  at  length,  ha\'ing  teamed  that  Madrid  had 
fallen^  and  that  Bonaparte  had  quitted  that  city  at  the  head  of  a  su- 
perior force^  with  the  view  of  tnking  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
British,  while  another  army  under  Soult  lay  in  front,  he  found  it 
indispensable  to  make  a  prompt  retreat.  This  he  accomplished  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  though  the  weather  was  severe^  provisiotis 
scanty^  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  cold  and  unfriendly^  and  a  vet- 
eran army,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  pressing  on  his  rear.  This 
famous  retreat  closed  at  Corunna  on  the  11th  of  January,  1809,  hav- 
ing been  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  men  from  disorder,  and  the 
saci'ijice  of  many  horses  from  want  of  forage  ;  but  without  a  stand- 
ard  being  taken,  or  a  single  check  stistmned  in  action.  The  trans- 
portSy  on  board  of  which  the  troops  were  to  embarky  unfortunately 
did  not  reach  Corunna  till  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  army. 
In  consequence  of  this  delay  it  became  necessary  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment on  the  6th,  in  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  against 
an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  In  spite  of  this  disparity, 
however,  the  French  were  everywfiere  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  But  the  gallant  Sir  John 
Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action  by  a  cannon-ball.  Gen- 
eral Baird  being  also  disabled.  Sir  John  Hope  took  the  command, 
and  succeeded  in  embarking  the  troops,  and  bringing  them  off 
safely  without  further  molestation. 

How  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  words  is 
shown  in  the  following  poem  of  Coleridge's,  printed  as  it 
appears  in  his  collected  works,  with  interlineations  in  small 
type  showing  the  changes  of  expression  made  in  quoting 
it  for  "  Dana's  Ilonsehold  Book  of  Poetry." 

COMPLAINT. 

[The  Good,  Great  Man.] 

How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  w^orth  and  pains  I 

[and]  ^ 

It  sounds  like  story  from  the  land  of  spirits 

[seems  a]  [world] 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 

[When]  [obtains] 

Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 
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BxFHOOF. 

[OmlttH.] 

For  shame,  my  friend  !  renounce  this  canting  strain  1 

(Ml*) 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ? 
Place,  titles,  Balary,  a  gilded  chain, 

|W«lth)    [iltl.l    fdigi.ity)        iKoldin] 

Or  throne  of  coisea  which  his  aword  hath  slain? 

|h«p) 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  bnt  ends, 

[OoalDCw  ind  grsHLnsB) 

Hath  he  not  alwajs  treasures,  alwajs  friends, 

The  good  great  man  ?  these  treasnres,  love  and  light, 

[grwt  eoadj  [lhr«| 

And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath ; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sura  than  day  and  night — 

(in«l  [«i 

Himself,  his  maker,  and  the  angel  death. 

DUkn)  [DtkUi) 

In  the  third  line  of  the  "  Reproof,"  for  instance,  all  of 
Coleridge's  words  are  more  powerful  than  Dana's,  because 
by  expressing  less  intrinsic  value  they  show  more  strongly 
the  worthlessness  of  the  objects  referred  to;  and  in  the 
next  line,  the  substitution  of  heap  for  throne  etiininates 
the  implied  idea  that  the  great  man's  elevation  is  not 
only  accompanied  by  but  based  on  tlie  woes  of  others. 
For  the  nses  of  o?'  and  am/,  see  pages  cxxi,  cxxii,  where  it 
will  appear  that  both  the  substitutions  made  are  erroneous. 

(b)  Equivocal  Words  are  those  that  may  be  taken 
in  more  senses  than  one.  "lie  overlooked  the  transac- 
tion," may  mean  either  that  he  supervised  it,  or  that  he 
forgave  it. 

"  What  I  want,"  ahmited  a  stump-speaker,  "  is  common  aense." 
' '  Exactly  BO,"  replied  his  opponent.  (Se«  ft  sioular  example  on 
l>age  266.) 
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The  Queen  did  not  want  solicitation  to  consent  to  the  meas- 


It 


ure. 

The  word  ''  want "  may  imply  either  that  she  did  not  desire  soli- 
citation, or  that  she  was  not  without  it. 

"Henry  had  been  from  his  youth  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

This  may  mean  either  that  he  had  been  fond  of  the  church,  or 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  it. 

''  Exactly  at  eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered  that  sup* 
per  was  not  far  oflf." 

**  Discovered  "  may  be  taken  in  either  of  two  senses.  It  may 
imply  found  out^  or  it  may  imply  made  known,  revealed. 

**  The  minister's  resignation,  in  these  circumstances,  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised." 

Does  this  mean  his  having  resigned  his  office,  or  his  being  re- 
signed to  his  fate  ?  '*  Retirement "  would  imply  the  one  meaning, 
"submission"  the  other.  If  the  former  is  intended,  say  **the 
minister's  resignation  of  his  office  ; "  if  the  latter,  say  **  the  resig- 
nation exhibited  by  the  minister." 

(c)  General  Words  instead  of  individual  words 
are  often  affected  by  young  writers.  They  are  as  fatal  to 
precision  as  to  every  other  quality  of  good  style.  (See 
pages  225,  240,  420.) 

Those  beautiful  English  words,  botfs  and  girls,  are  almost  ban- 
ished from  our  modem  vocabulary.  Boys  and  girls  are  transformed 
into  juveniles ;  workmen  have  become  ojm'atives ;  and  people  in 
general  are  now  individuals.  These  individuals,  be  it  observed, 
are  never  dressed,  but  always  attired  or  an^ayed ;  they  are  never 
angry,  but  often  irate;  they  never  go  int/)  a  shop,  though  they 
sometimes  condescend  to  enter  an  emporium,  or  i>erhaps  a  d^'pot  ; 
and  when  they  return  home  they  never  take  off  their  things,  but 
divest  themselves  of  their  habiliments. 

Another  practice  with  these  writers  is  to  substitute  for  single 
terms  milk-and-water  definitions  of  them.  "With  them  a  fire  is 
always  the  devouring  element ;  a  mfin  is  an  individual  of  the  m^iscu- 
line  gender ;  tifofUman  is  a  superb  menial ;  and  a  school-master  is  the 
principal  of  a  collegiate  imtitution. — Gbaham. 
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The  pet  phrases  [a  "pot  phrase"  ot  Mr.  Marsh  himself]  of 
hack  journalists,  the  euphemism  that  but  latelj  characterized  the 
American  newspapers,  are  fast  giving  place  to  leas  affected  uid 
more  appropriate  forms  of  expression.  It  is  only  the  lowest  class 
of  dailies  that  still  regard  "  woman"  as  not  an  honorable  or  le- 
spectfut  designation  of  the  sex,  and  it  is  in  their  coltunna  alone 
that,  in  place  of  "  well-dressed  or  handsome  women,"  we  read  of 
"  elegaull;  attired  females  "  aud  ot  "  beautiful  ladies." — Maxbh. 

Coleridge  says  of  one  of  his  old  school- masters : 

Id  onrawD  ZnglWi  cainpa><(lani(>t  ]aatfOT  tlis  lutUimjetn  of  our  EngUihedn- 


he»r  him  now.  «cl«lni1nt.  ''HirpT  H«rii!  Lynl  Penud  ink,  Bdj,  joamaul  Mnn. 
boi.MiiHl  Yonr  nune'a  dunghUi,  TOO  uKaiil  PierliD  ipilnst  Oh  aje  I  the  cloincr 
pomp,  I  •uppow." 

Coleridge  adds  that  it  is  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  maxim  in  criti- 
cism, that  whatever  is  translatable  in  other  and  simpler  words  of 
the  same  language,  without  loss  of  sense  or  dignity,  is  bad.  By 
dignity,  be  means  the  absence  of  ludicrous  or  debasing  aasocia- 
tions.— iii.  147. 

(2)  Construction  mny  lack  precision  tliroagh  (a) 
Excessive  Brevity,  (b)  Redundance,  (c)  Affectation,  (d) 
Looseness  of  Tlioiiglit. 

(a)  Brevity  is  the  bouI  of  wit ;  bat  it  mnst  consist  in 
tlie  compactness  and  exactness  of  the  tliought,  not  in  a 
cm-tailed  expression  of  it.  It  is  excessive  whenever  it 
leads  to  lack  of  precision,  hy  (i)  the  Omission  of  Necessary 
Woi-ds ;  or  by  (ii)  tlie  use  of  Ambiguous  Pivsnoiins. 

Bad  judges  (and  how  few  are  not  so  !)  desire  in  composition  the 
concise  and  obscure  ;  not  knowing  that  the  one  most  frequently 
arises  from  paucity  of  materials,  and  the  other  from  inability  to 
mauage  and  dispose  them. — Landok. 

(I)  The  Omission  of  Necessary  Words  is  iUus- 

tratod  in  tlie  following  examples: 
I  must  now  make  to  yon  a  general  assertion,  which,  if  you  will 
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note  (it]  down  and  examine  [it]  &t  yoat  leisore,  yon  will  find  both 
true  and  useful. — BusKtN. 

Harry  eyed  her  with  such  a  rapture  as  the  first  lover  is  described 
as  having  by  Milton. — Thackebai. 

[The  meaning  probably  is,  "  as  the  first  lover  is  described  by 
Milton  as  having  eyed  his  mistress  with."] 

How  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  their  children  long  before  she 
had  one  [child)  herself.— Id. 

There  is  never  wanting  a  set  of  evil  instruments  who  either  oat 
of  mad  zeal,  private  hatred,  or  [greed  for]  filthy  lucre,  are  always 
ready, — Swipt. 

He  lamented  the  fatal  miatske  the  world  had  been  [making]  so 
long  in  using  silk-worms. — Swift. 

That  the  discoursing  on  politics  shall  be  looked  npon  as  dull  as 
talking  on  the  weather. — Freelmhim: 

[Campbell  suggests  another  as  before  the  first  as  /  perhaps  (o  be 
would  be  better.] 

I  do  not  reckon  we  want  a  genius  more  than  the  rest  of  onr 
neighbors  [do|. — Swift. 

Bis  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  [were]  long  and  fervent. — 
Gibbon. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  time  when  he  will  talk  as  mnch  t 
to  me  as  I  have  [talked]  to  him.— Landob. 

He  says,  inter  alia  : 


(ere  ntth  the  perfurmanuc  of  pnetonU. 

You  iierer  hntu  allow  that,  doctor,  the  magistrate  means,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  he  hoi>GB,  t«o,  that  you  neriT  tcill  tdhtceil  it,  never  no 
more.     "Literary  work,"  indeed. — Moos. 

Friends  and  children  who  come  after  me,  in  which  way  will  you 
bear  your  trials  ?  I  know  one  that  prays  God  will  give  you  love 
rather  than  pride,  and  that  the  Eye  all-siM;ing  hIioII  find  you  in 
tlic  bumble  place.  Not  that  we  rIiouUI  jndi^c  proud  spirits  other- 
wine  than  charitably.  'Tis  nature  hath  fashioned  some  for  ambi- 
tion and  dominion,  as  it  hath  formed  othere  for  obedience  and 
gentle  submission.  The  leopard  follows  his  nature  as  the  Iamb 
does  [?J.    She  con  neither  help  hei'  beauty,  norlier  coniage,  nor 
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her  crueltv,  not  a  single  spot  on  her  ahiniog  cost;  nor  the  cou- 
qtiering  Rpirit  which  impels  her ;  nor  the  shot  which  brings  her 
dowD.— Thackeray,  Eamoiiil. 

DETEiuiiNATn'EM.  —  In  Bpit«  of  the  tieceasity  of  frequently  iotro- 
(Iticing  ilcterni {natives  in  languages  with  few  ijiflections,  it  will  ill 
genoi-al  be  found  that  a  given  period  framed  wholly  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  will  contain  as  few  woida,  perhaps  even  fewer,  thoa  the 
same  thought  espressod  in  the  Komance  dialect  of  English.  The 
reason  of  this  ia  tliat  the  unpleasant  effect  of  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  particles  lias  obliged  us  to  invent  forms  of  expression  in 
which  such  members,  though  grammatically  required  to  complete 
the  period,  are  dispensed  witli,  and  we  use  these  forms  with  less 
repugnance  in  Saxon  combinations,  where  they  were  first  employed, 
than  in  Latin  ones,  which  are  of  later  introduction  and  less  famil- 
iar structure.  Thus  we  say,  "  The  man  I  bought  the  house  of," 
"The  man  we  were  talking  of;"  and  we  may  with  equal  gram- 
matical propriety  say,  "  The  gentleman  I  purchased  the  house  of," 
"The  person  we  were  conversing  of;"  but  we  should  be  mnch 
more  likely  to  employ  a  more  formal  syntax,  "The  gentleman  of 
whom  I  purchased  the  house,"  "  The  person  of  whom  we  were 
conversing,"  Again,  one  would  saj,  "  I  told  him  I  had  called  on 
General  Taylor,"  omitting  the  conjunction  lliiit  before  the  second 
member  of  the  period  ;  but  if  we  employed  Romance  words,  we 
flliould  more  probably  retain  the  conjunction,  as,  "I  informed 
him  IhaC  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  the  President."  Although, 
then,  the  Anglo-Saxon  so  far  controls  all  other  elements  that  we 
may  grammatically  employ  foreign  words  in  the  same  way  as 
native  ones,  yet  a  half -conscious  sense  of  linguintic  congruity 
usually  suggests  a  more  formal  stracture  of  the  period,  when  it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  Romance  radicals. — Mabsh. 

(il)  Ambiguous  Pronouns  are  so  great  an  evil  in 

composition  that  Bain  eayB  the  clearness  of  composition  de- 
ponds  more  upon  tlie  use  o£  /le,  she,  if,  they,  than  npon  any 
other  single  matter  coming  witiiiii  Ac  scope  of  grammar. 
The  word  il  is  the  gi-eatost  tronblcr  that  I  know  of  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  so  small,  and  so  convenient,  that  few  are  carefnl 
enough  in  uaing  it.     Writers  seldom  spare  this  word.     'WheneTor 


the;  ftre  at  a  loss  for  either  a  nominative  or  an  adjective  to  their 
sentence,  the;,  without  an;  kind  of  ceremony,  clap  in  an  H. — 

GOBBETT. 

Kewrite  the  following  sentence  bo  as  to  avoid  the  con- 
f  nsion  of  its. 

It  is  man;  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of 
a  good  qoalit;  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  ia  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and 
laboiB  to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ie  sometimeB  needloBely  avoided. 
Thus:' 

Daring  onr  sta;  in  town  one  ;onng  man  had  bis  cheek  cut 
open ;  another  his  nnder-lip  nearl;  taken  off ;  a  third  his  scalp 
cut  in  two  ;  and  a  fourth  the  tip  of  bis  nose  so  thoroQgbl;  excised 
that  llie  end  of  hi*  naial  organ  [it]  la;  upon  the  ground. — Hkkbx 
lUiHEW,  German  Life,  ii.,  67. 

A  Strduno  iLLOSTR&TiON.^Yon  sa;,  "  While  treating  of  the 
pronunciation  of  those  who  minister  in  public,  two  other  woida 
occur  to  me  which  are  vei;  commonl;  mangled  b;  onr  clerg;. 

One  of  these  is  'covetous,' and  its  substantive  '  covetousneas.'    I 
hope  some  who  read  tiieie  line»  will  be  induced  to  leave  off  pro- 

e  c 

Douncing  tl^m  'covetiooa'  and  '  covetionsness.'    I  can  assure  /Ann 

D      ■  e  F 

that  when  (Asy  do  thus  call  them,  one  at  least  of  their  hearers  has 

his  appreciation  of  their  teaching  distorbed." 

I  fane;  that  man;  a  one  who  reads  these  lines  will  have  hi»  ap- 
preciation of  your  teaching  disturbed,  as  far  as  it  relat«8  to  the 
Queen's  English.  But  now  for  the  changes  which  ma;  be  rung 
on  these  bells,  as  I  have  called  them.  The  first  of  them,  *.  ma; 
appi;  either  to  ifoi-ffa  qr_  to  o»r  clergy.  One  of  thete  ia  "  cov- 
etous." I  am  sorry  to  saythot  the  general  belief  is  that  there  are 
more  than  one;  but  perhaps  ;on  know  one  in  particular.  How- 
ever, m;  remarks  interrupt  the  bell-ringing,  and  we  want  to  oount 
the  changes,  so  I  will  sa;  no  more,  bat  will  at  onoa  demonstnte 
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tbat  ne  can  ring  10,240  changes  on  your  peal  ot  bells !  In  other 
wui'dH,  tbat  youi'  paragraph,  of  leas  than  ten  lines,  is  so  ambigaonsly 
worded  tbat,  without  anj  alteratiou  of  its  grammar  or  syntax,  it 
may  be  reail  in  10,'J40  different  ways !  and  only  one  of  all  that 
nninber  shall  be  the  right  way  to  express  your  meaning. 


Hauu  to  ithlch  Ibsf  nuj 

•Plrty. 

n 

No.  at  DlSemit  RouIIdcl 

onJ^  dWCT,  nden,  IIdh,  or 

5.... 

tb«e*'«by_liiii'ii'li 

UMH4'       ■■ 

■       61»=   I.W8 

— Moon. 

He  [Macsaulay]  lian  a  perfect  hatred  of  prononna,  and  (or  fear  of 
a  iwssiblc  entanglement  between  "  him'a  "  and  "  her'a  "  and  "  it's," 
he  will  repeat  not  merely  a  substantive  but  a  whole  group  of  sub- 
stantives. Sometimes,  to  make  his  sense  unmistakable,  he  will 
repeat  a  whole  formula  with  only  a  change  in  the  copula. — Lsslib 
Stephen. 

Other  Instances  op  Ambiofous  Pronouss.— They  [those  histo- 
rians] who  have  talents  want  industry  or  Tirtue  ;  they  [those]  who 
have  industry  want  talents.— Southey. 

Ifis  B(>rvant  being  ill,  he  had  consented  to  allow  hi*  brother,  a 
timid  youth  from  the  eountiy,  to  take  his  place  for  a  short  time, 
and  for  that  short  time  he  was  a  constant  sonice  of  annoyance. — 
Li/e  of  C.  J.  Malhewi. 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  abandon  hie  friends. — 
Quoted  bi/  Cami>bell. 

My  good  lord  often  talked  of  visiting  that  land  in  Virginia 
wliieh  King  Charles  gave  us— gave  his  ancestor. —THACKKaiT. 

The  war  then  exciting  attention  to  the  American  Colonies  as 
one  of  tlic  chief  points  in  dispute,  f/iey  came  out  in  two  rolmues 
octavo. — Prior,  Li/e  of  Burke. 

Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others,  and 
think  that  iheir  reputatioa  obscures  iheiii,  and  that  their  commend- 
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able  qualities  stand  in  tlieir  light ;  and  therefore  thei/  do  what 
ihey  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  l/iein,  that  the  shining  of  their  virtaes 
may  not  ohscure  Iheiii. — Tillotson. 

There  are  some  men  who  allow  the  Bex  no  virtues  bbcauae  (Acqt 
allow  l/iem  no  favors.  ~Fi£ldino. 

Ihe  exercise  of  reason  appears  as  little  in  them  as  in  the  beasts 
theif  sometimes  hunt,  and  bjr  whom  Ihet/  are  sometimea  hunted. — 

EOUHODIIOKE. 

There  is  no  popular  Life  of  Boasnet  to  be  fonod  in  France — 
Cardinal  de  Bausset's  is  the  onlj  one  [Ufe],  and  that  is  bulky  and 

Aij.^iioMuet  and  his  Contempm-ariei. 

In  any  testimony  (whether  oral  or  written)  that  ia  unwillingly 
borne,  it  will  moro  freqnoutly  conHiBt  in  aomething  incidentally 
implied  than  in  a  distinct  ntatemeut. — Whatrlt. 

Mr.  A.  presents  Iuh  compUmeutH  to  Mrs.  B.  /  have  got  a  hat 
which  is  not  hit ;  if  he  have  got  a  hat  which  is  not  your«,  no  doubt 
they  are  the  missing  one. —Hodgson. 

Even  ia  this  short  sentence  we  may  discern  an  ioaccnraoy — whg 
our  lanyiiage  i«  Um  Tejined  than,  tlioxe  of  Itnly,  France,  and  Spain  ; 
putting  the  pronoun  those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  siih- 
etantive  to  which  it  i-eferBisin  the  singular,  our  Lmtguage. — Blaib. 

[Here  Blair  m  iimnifestly  In  error.  Tlie  sentence  should 
read,  why  our  lanyuage  in  leas  refined  than  are  the  lan- 
guages of  Italy,  Franc:,  and  Spain.     (See  page  cxxv,)  ] 

Find  other  instances  of  ambiguons  pronouns  on  pages 
45,  70,  240. 

A  genderless  personal  noun  is  a  marked  want 
of  the  English  language,  as  witness  tlie  following : 

When  eterybody  [all]  can  ride  as  soon  as  Oiet/  are  bom. — Siiinki 

SUTTH. 

It  is  true  that  when  perspective  was  first  discovered,  eterybody 
[all]  amused  themselves  with  it.— Boskc. 

Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  iln  proi)er  bounds,  and  con- 
tent Ittenaelven  to  exalt  within  their  respective  districts. — Addison. 

Each  prayed  for  the  other  I'ather  than  for  themselves. — Mbs, 
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When  it  took  a  twelvemonth's  hard  work  to  make  a  single  toI- 
nme  legible,  meu  coiisitlered  a  little  the  difference  between  one 
book  and  another;  but  now,  when  not  only  anyhwiy  can  get  ikem- 
idres  made  legible,  through  any  quaatitj  of  volumes,  in  a  week, 
but  the  doing  bo  becomea  a  living  to  them,  and  thej  can  fill  theit 
stomach  with  the  foolish  foam  of  their  lips,  the  universal  pesti- 
lence of  falsehood  fills  the  mind  of  the  world  as  cicadas  do  oliTe- 
leaves,  and  the  first  necesaity  of  our  mental  government  is  to  ex- 
tricate from  among  the  insectal  noise  the  few  notes  and  worda  that 
are  divine.— Bcskin. 

It  is  probably  through  tlie  habit  of  using  a  plural  pro- 
noun when  the  antecedent  is  of  both  sexes  that  the  plural 
is  soiiietiinea  used  for  the  singular  when  tlie  antecedent  in- 
cludes only  one  sex.    Thus: 

Eiick  al  the  girla  went  up  into  their  [her]  separate  room*  [room] 
to  rest  and  calm  themselves  [hereelf].— Mm.  Oaskeli,. 

[Hodgson  corrects  the  sentence  as  above,  bnt  the  meaning  is 
better  pi'eserved  by  substituting  all  for  each  qf.\ 

The  use  of  '*one"  as  a  personal  pronoun,  cor- 
responding with  the  French  On  dit  and  the  German  Man 
siujt,  is  growing  in  favor,  and  is  beginning  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  best-bred  speech. 


See  examples  on  pages  4,  5,  9,  18,  etc.     Avoid  awk- 
wardness by  substituting  one  for  he  or  she  on  page  47. 
Reflexive  Pronouns  require  care,  as  witness  the 

following : 

If  this  trade  be  fostered,  we  shall  gain  from  one  nation  ;  and  if 
another,  from  another. 

'niiich  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformitj  or  disagreeable- 
ness  ot  the  one  to  the  other, — Addisok. 

The  greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  an- 
other.—S^wiotor, 
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Hereafter,  when  trKiDs  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  are  ap- 
proaching each  other  on  separate  lines,  condnctors  and  engineers 
will  be  required  to  bring  their  respective  trains  to  a  dead  holt  be- 
fore the  point  o£  meeting,  and  be  verj  careful  not  to  proceed  until 
each  train  has  passed  the  other. 

A  writer  in  the  Allantic  of  the  death  oE  Dabnej  Carr,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  aaya : 

Ulndtnl  Dt  Uie  romtntic  igtHiaKnt  of  tlMir  yoDtb  ttut  ulilotaixr  dlad  Ant,  ihoiikd 

This  is  lather  hard  on  "  the  other  " — and  on  Mr.  Jefferson — and 
on  the  corpse. — Iktnbiay  Neics. 

(b)  Redundance  is  ftttal  to  precision. 

Looseness  from  redundance  ia  specially  apt  to  occur  in  speaking 
on  ditScult  themes  to  the  popular  mind.  Under  such  conditions, 
one  ia  apt  to  explain,  to  qualify,  to  re{>eat,  to  speak  in  circum- 
locutory phrase,  to  experiment  with  variation.  These  easily  over- 
whelm the  thought  with  words.  One  then  loses  precision  in  the 
effort  to  be  perspicuous.  Style  moves  askant  and  askew  in  the 
effort  to  move  at  all.  Sometimes  the  very  struggle  to  be  precise 
— the  mind,  in  the  very  act  of  composing,  being  intent  on  preci- 
sion— may  defeat  itself.  Here,  again,  thought  ia  overborne  by 
the  machinety  employed  to  give  it  utterance.  Writers  who  pride 
themselvpa  on  philosophical  accuracy  are  apt  to  multiply  qual- 
ifications, and  circumstantial  incidents,  and  secondary  clauses, 
and  parenthetical  disclosures,  so  that  no  posaible  error  shall 
be  affirmed  ;  but  that  very  strain  after  accuracy  defeats  its  aim 
through  the  mere  expansion  of  bulk  and  involution  of  connections. 
When  a  dozen  words  might  have  been  understood,  a  dozen  dozen 
may  fall  dead  on  the  ear. 

Edmund  Burke  sometimes  illustrates  this.  In  one  of  his  elabo- 
rate sentences  you  will  sometimes  find  words  and  clauses  selected 
and  multiplied  and  arranged  and  compacted  oud  qualified  and 
defined  and  repeated,  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  and  limit- 
ing the  truth  to  its  exact  and  undonbted  measure.  He  obviously 
labors  to  say  just  wliat  he  means — no  more,  no  less,  no  other. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  he  foils,  because  he  is  so  elaborately  precise 
in  details.     The  thought  is  saffocated  by  the  multitude  of  words 
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employed  to  give  it  life.  It  is  buried  alive.  To  change  the  flgnre, 
you  can  divide  and  subdivide  a  field  into  bo  many,  bo  small,  so 
regular,  and  so  exact  patches,  that  the  chief  impression  it  shall 
leave  on  yoor  eye  is  that  of  the  fences.  Similar  is  the  impression 
of  an  excessively  precise  style,  ^Phxlpb. 

It  is  needful  to  insist  the  more  on  the  energetic  effect  of  oon- 
cisenCBB,  because  so  many,  especially  young  writers  and  speaken, 
are  apt  to  fall  into  a  style  of  pompous  verbosity,  not  from  negli- 
gence, but  from  an  idea  that  they  are  adding  to  the  perspicuity 
and  force  of  what  is  said,  wheo  they  are  only  encumbering  the 
sense  with  a  needless  load  of  words.  And  they  are  the  more  like^ 
to  commit  this  mistake  because  such  a  style  will  often  appear  not 
only  to  the  author  but  to  the  vnlgar  {i.e.,  vulgar  in  intellect) 
among  liis  hearera  to  be  very  majestic  and  impressive.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  speaker  or  writer  of  this  class  mentioned  aa 
having  a  very  flue  command  of  language,  when  perhaps  it  might 
bo  said  with  mote  correctness  that  his  language  had  a  command 
of  him;  i.e.,  that  he  follows  a  train  of  words  rather  than  of 
thought,  and  strings  together  all  the  more  striking  expressions 
that  occur  to  him  on  the  subject,  instead  of  first  forming  a  clear 
notion  of  the  sense  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  then  seeking  the  most 
appropriate  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  it.  He  has  but  the  same 
command  of  language  that  the  rider  has  of  a  horse  that  mns  away 
with  him. — Whatelv. 

For  illiiBtration,  on  page  222  it  is  said  that  the  printer's 
place  will  not  be  easily  filled  by  his  equal.  It  wonld  be 
precise  to  say  lliat  his  place  would  not  be  easily  tilled,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fiud  hia  equal.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  his  equal  should  not  fill  his  place  easily 
enough. 

(c)  Affectation  is  a  prevailing  enemy  to  precision. 
Young  writers  are  slow  to  learn  that  the  simplest,  most 
direct  statement  of  a  thought  is  the  best ;  and  tliey  strive 
to  array  ideas  that  they  recognize  as  commonplace  in  dis- 
tinguished language.     (See  pages  193,  197,  349.) 

A  two-foot  rule  was  given  to  a  laborer  in  a  Clyde  boat-yard  to 
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measnre  an  iron  plate.  The  laborer,  not  beiog  well  up  in  the  ase 
of  the  nile,  after  spendiug  a  considerable  time,  retained.  "  Noo, 
Mick,"  Baked  the  plater,  "  what  size  is  the  plate  ?  "  "  Well,"  re- 
plied Mick,  with  a  grin  of  aatislaction,  '■  it's  the  length  of  yonx 
role  and  two  thiuabs  over,  with  this  piece  of  brick,  and  the 
breadth  of  my  hand  and  mj  arm  from  here  to  there,  bar  a  finger." 
—Punch. 

We  laugh  at  tlie  workman  for  employitig  thirty-two 
words  and  six  kinds  of  measiirctneiit  to  express  what 
would  liave  been  more  exactly  imderstood  if  lie  had  said 
"thirty-three  IncheB."  But  liis  blunder  was  due  to  igno- 
rance of  the  nee  of  the  rule.  Had  he  been  accustomed  to 
the  rule,  and  had  tlie  circumlocution  been  an  iiffectation  of 
elegance,  or  an  attempt  to  make  the  measurement  seem 
moi'e  important,  ho  would  have  been  discharged  for 
idiocy.  Yet  his  fault  would  have  been  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  reporter  who  writes  that  "  the  devouring  ele- 
ment is  devastating  the  capacious  granary  of  one  of  our 
most  inliiieiitial  citizens,"  when  he  means  that  a  fire  has 
broken  out  in  John  Smith's  barn. 

A  writer  in  the  Weitmintter  Retime  discourses  after  this 
fashion : 

AnothiT  Gurloui  ubaervitLon  upon  pblloaorihlc  tcUillj  <■.  that  th«  otkOiilliiiiloB  of  all 


mBt«ialBDdiUult«inrr)liilwnition  proceed  » I Ih.ui  energy  more  vleoTDiimnd  moncoo- 
tmuouii  Ihnii  la  ever  afln-warl  nVUIaed  b;  tliE  uico  mind.  1'hii  phsH  ol  phUaaapblial 
npcnolrlcy  la  Blna^a  satxxtCttfi  by  an  InwUadual  pbue  cbincterlied  bjr  k«  apendl. 
tore  of  ^omlnDBDua  ponaia. 

I  do  not  fiaj  that  thia  has  no  meaning.  But  what  is  its  mean- 
ing?  If  I  do  not  miss  it  in  the  Tolume  of  itn  long-tailed  vocabtir 
larv,  it  ifi  this,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it— that  the  mind  of  a  met; 
aplivsician  is  more  vigiiroas  for  a  time  near  middle  life  than  it 
ever  is  afterward.  Why  could  not  the  reviewer  aay  that,  if  he  must 
■ay  a  thing  so  obvious,  and  be  content  ?    .    .    . 
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That  ft  profound  mind  doing  boDest  work  cannot  make  profonnd 
thought  clear,  implies  intellectual  disease  or  imbecilitj  in  the  reat 
of  mankiud  to  an  extent  which  ia  never  true,  except  in  effete  or 
decadent  races.  It  is  more  probable  that  some  of  our  philosophi- 
cal writers  strain  after  the  look  of  profoundness  when  the  reality 
is  not  in  them.  That  was  a  i)eriloua  ]irinciple  which  Coleridge 
advanced  respecting  the  capacitj  of  human  language,  that  it  can- 
not  express  certain  metai)hvBical  ideas,  and  therefore  that  clear- 
nesB  of  style  in  a  metaphysical  treatise  is  primn  fucie  evidence  of 
8ni>erllcialness.  Ah  Coleridge  was  accustomed  to  illustrate  it,  the 
pool  io  which  you  can  count  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  is  shallow 
water ;  the  fathomless  depth  is  that  in  which  jou  con  only  see  the 
reflection  of  your  own  face.  This  would  be  true  if  thinking  were 
water.  But  the  principle  opens  the  way  to  the  most  stupendous 
impositions  upon  sijeculntive  science.  It  tempts  authors  to  the 
groase.tt  affectations  in  style.  In  the  study  of  modern  psychology, 
therefore,  a  preacher  needs  to  be  on  hia  guard.  We  may  safely 
trout  as  a  fiction  in  philosophy  anything  which  claims  to  be  a  dis- 
covery, yet  cannot  make,  itself  understood  without  huge  and  un- 
mauagiable  contortions  of  the  English  tongue.— Phelps. 

Bombast,  which  originally  meant  the  cotton  wadding 
with  wliich  garments  are  stuffed  and  lined,  is  now  appro- 
priately applied  to  inflated  diction,  words  that  are  hig 
but  empty.     (See  page  223.) 

As  one  of  the  faults  of  over-civilization,  an  intellectual  aa  well 
as  a  iwrsonal  coxcombry  is  apt  to  prevail,  which  leads  people  to 
expect  from  each  other  a  ceitain  da-thing  tnni  of  mind,  and  an  ap- 
pearance at  least  of  having  Ideas,  whether  they  can  afford  them 
or  not.  — Lekih  Hukt. 

Ignorant  and  unreflecting  pemons,  though  they  cannot  be, 
strictly  Kjwnking,  convinced  Ity  what  thoy  do  not  understand,  yet 
will  very  often  suppose  euch  tliat  the  rest  understand  it ;  and  each 
is  ashamed  to  acknowledge  oven  to  himself  his  own  darkness  and 
perplexity  :  so  that  if  the  s|x>aker  with  a  confident  air  sDnounces 
his  concluHitm  as  established,  they  will  often,  according  to  tho 
maxim  omne  iiptnlum  prn  mnmiifirti^  take  for  granted  he  has  ad- 
vanced valid  arguments,  and  will  bo  loath  to  seem  behindhand  \o.. 
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comprehending  them.  It  osnidly  requires  thftt  a  man  should  h»v« 
some  confidence  in  bia  own  ondentanding  to  Tentore  to  saj, 
"  What  has  been  apoken  is  unintelligible  to  ma/'—WHATELT. 

I  have  heard  of  a  preacher  who,  desiroiu  to  appear  veij  pro- 
found, and  to  make  observations  on  the  commonest  subjects,  which 
had  never  occurred  to  anjbodj  before,  remarked  aa  an  instanoe  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence  that  the  moments  of  time  come  suc- 
cessivelj  and  not  simultaneous!;  or  together,  which  last  method  of 
coming  would,  he  said,  occasion  infinite  confusion  in  the  world. — 


See  aimilar  illustration  at  foot  of  page  66. 

Exam2}les  of  Bombast  are  tiahappily  frequent;  the 
newspspera  are  full  of  them.  Here  are  a  few.  (See  also 
pages  306,  307. ) 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D ,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.     Best  and  moet  pros- 

perons  country  nnder  the  sun.  Thank  Ood  !  Jost  arrived  from 
Cbamoiin;  on  mules ;  pleased  with  the  mountains."  This  is  an 
inscription  on  a  Swiss  hotel  register.  The  mules  could  not  write. 
—  Goldtn  Age. 

A  Tonng  man  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  started  a  sii-colnmn  weekly 
paper  with  the  avowed  object  of  "restoring  to  the  Republic  its 
wonted  grandeur  and  i)roai>erity."  You  can't  do  it,  young  fellow. 
We  tried  for  aii  years  to  restore  the  Kcpublic  to  ita  wonted  gran- 
deur and  prosperity  by  publishing  the  ablest  paper  in  this  country 
and  taking  turnips  and  slab  wood  on  snbafription,  and  never  had 
money  cnongh  to  btiy  a  dog ;  Imt  of  late  years  we  have  let  the 
wonted  graudenr  of  the  Republic  shirk  for  itself,  and  on  the  flnt 
of  January  we  had  over  six  dollars.  —Peru's  Sun. 

"  Yonng  Sulmcrit)cr"  wants  to  know  "  what  is  an  o^j^an?"  It 
is  the  opjrositicm  pajjer,  my  son ;  the  vile  and  truckling  sheet 
through  whose  venomous  maw,  fetid  with  vice  and  festering  with 
the  loathsome  corruption  in  which  it  daily  wallowa,  the  other 
party,  blistered  with  the  pl^^e  spot  of  political  leprosy,  sewers 
the  noisome  filth  of  its  ^Miatilentia]  ideas.  Our-r-r! !  That's  what 
an  organ  is,  my  boy.  Onr  own  paiier  is  a  Fearless  and  Out- 
spoken Obampion  for  the  Truth.  You  may  have  noticed  that — 
BuTiin0on  ffifwkeifS. 


Congress  baa  been  iinder  bad  inflnencefl,  according  to  the  Hon. 
BoUia  M.  Daggett,  of  Nevada,  who,  in  a  late  speech  to  the  Honse, 

remarked : 


Mr.  Daggett  himself  is  inclined  to  charitably  disbelieve  these 
reportn )  but  even  his  alleged  disbelief  is  not  reassuring,  because 
this  in  its  basis  '. 


infuuy  bston  tbe  sorld  brhcld  It  or  one  oirn  cygt  wen  blutcdbr  th■Ilnv«l(»^ltTi■lon.'' 
The  matter  would  aeem  to  be  one  far  inquiry,  even  if  the  sight- 
less son  of  Ceres  and  the  star-eyed  cyprian  had  to  be  summoned 
to  testify,— A%ro  York  Sun. 

A  f  Dunff  luty,  Ml»  Atlcfl  ll(r«Df  rICi.  ddlTflvd  hn  ^dr«wi  on  jotinuUiim  to  lliv  FonrtJi 
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□ffuHd  Etain  rftlLfiy  At  Uifl  dawn  of  Uh  uinlranuj  of  Eb*  Mltb 
Lbg  wu  rell«cud  upoD  «  cuitia  (ta*t  vu  imn  ubd  ¥lr*lB ;  tta* 
I  utar  TliiUd  It,  uid  it  iru  nini  np  bj  lbs  DivlH  Cmt« 
h<  imlvene— JH,  it  nrokd  m  diy  that  wii  brlfbi  >ltb  tin 

i-petn.  u<t  tlie  monuit  mani  nt  cwuum  wiu  min^td  with 
ill  th«  fhllslli  ol  Ormia  wbliiUrm.  TlM  Blmti  vRn  tbriili|«d 
of  Julj  feitjTlcliH.  uid  flTCTjbod}  itauutanad  tbrmKlTH  to 
:hsn  wu  >  InKcdy  niiidl;  incubating,  and  It  wu  to  cart  ■ 
'  tha  haiqi;  fratunia  at  the  nfttal  di;r  or  (neaom.    Tba  balkt 

,  DammolkiB  aiul  urlfs  niddpnl;  Kiied  it  uid  ton  ihias  Bu- 
•rra  uliuarlat  in  Itas  nmllgbt,  mid  ■  nun  wu  •am  lottarlnc 


of  CVLTJ  HfAr  IhAt  bedeckn  the  nrmamenl  of  Qod ,  Let  itacbo  thioLigh  Lhevcbnol  boaTan 
and  raverbeiata  throiigb  ths  iwrrEdarn  of  our  nationHl  temple,  tbat  the  frvod  vid  ijin- 
liuhHio  words  c(  Qdscd  Victoria  which  flaibej  on  the  wlngi  at  drcliidtf  oth  the  At- 
laotlc  caliLe  and  bovenut  lika  a  suardiaD  aogel  over  the  bed  of  the  dying  Pnoidnit  Qar- 

titv  1  taavi-n't  tho  hlighteAt  diAjKHltion  to  become  >i>(4rbollcAj,  nor  In  aiij  waj  to  mis' 
raprrKat  or  exaggerate  the  MaU  of  lael^  relativa  to  the  repealed  annoyaiioe  to  whbifa  1 


tellH  pret 


«ad1;  lo 


I  heed  l«  Mugtit  but  the  iplHt  of 

iniiiljr  Mrtctlj,  and  have  annpllsd 
the  law,  In  Iba  dlKborgaof  my 


irr  CiiHIT,  in  lAa  VtctitKrg  h 
d  we  »ra  gbid  to  caU  oniartTe. 
f  two  mltiht)' ucean*.  whow  granlta-boniid  ihom  arl 


«  rooked  en  tha 


■e  allaTlal  plalni,  Totnaatlo  i 
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dnuD4  that  ever  ^thend  around  tha  Jna|iEi¥d  bard,  aa»b«  walked  Uia  amaxmixthlnB 
promenHltt  Df  tlnpctlan  fardvn^  Is  |>road  Columbia,  tbo  land  ot  Iha  fma  and  th*  horH 
of  l)i£  bttit.—Ltgtilalor  HxiwooD  on  Onttt  /tondi,  Jannaiy  t1,  ISTI. 

Affected  Humor  is  akin  to  bombaet.  The  incon- 
venience of  being  a  recognized  wit  has  already  been 
pointed  ont  (see  page  129).  Even  genuine  luimorista 
soinetimeH  lap  over  the  narrow  boundary  that  separates 
the  facetious  from  the  imbecile. 

Bret  Hart«,  invited  to  appear  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety of  Harvard  College,  prepared  and  read  a  poem  of  vhich  the 
plot  WBB  the  inflation  with  hydrogen  and  the  anbaequent  explosion 
of  the  skirts  of  a  yonng  woman  who  wanted  ampler  crinoline  than 
ber  neighbors.  Mark  Twain,  responding  to  a  toaat  at  an  Atlantic 
dinner,  represented  the  adventures  in  a  mining  district  of  three 
gambling  cut-throats,  who  called  themselves  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
and  Emerson.  The  newspapers  bad  already  began  to  quote  this 
speech  as  his  latest  and  wittiest,  when  it  came  to  light  that  the 
guests  had  listened  first  with  amazement  and  then  with  ill-con- 
cealed disgust,  and  that  Mr.  Clemens  had  written  a  most  abject 
letter  of  apology. 

Where  men  like  these  fail,  it  b  not  stiange  that  dabblers  are 
oft«n  misled.     For  instance  : 


(d)  Looseness  of  Thought  is,  however,  the 
coinmonest  cause  of  looseness  of  langnage.  Rhetorical 
principles  can  do  little  for  minds  that  express  tlicmselvcs 
satisfactorily  in  sentences  like  the  following. 

He  knew  an  Irishman  who,  overcome  by  heat,  lay  six  weeks 
speechless  in  the  month  o(  August,  and  all  his  cry  was  "  water." — 
(^unteii  bii  ScHELE  DB  Vebb. 

ThiH  extraordinary  man  left  no  children  except  his  brother,  who 
was  kiLed  at  the  aame  time.— Jtfewwir  of  Robespi«rr«. 
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A  deaf  man  iiained>Taff  was  run  down  bj  a  paasenger  train  and 
killed  on  ■Wednesday  morning.  He  waa  injured  in  a  similar  way 
about  a  year  ago. — New  Jeney  Jourtial.  . 

Monthlj  school  reports  must  be  handed  in  on  "Wednesday  of 
each  week  to  insure  their  publication. 

On  a  bridge  at  Athens,  Gft.,  was  the  following:  "Any  person 
driving  over  this  bridge  in  a  faster  pace  than  a  walk  shall,  if  a 
white  person,  be  fined  SS,  and  if  a  negro,  receive  twenty-five 
lashes,  half  the  penalty  to  be  bestowed  on  the  informer." 

A  Mr.  Crispin  of  Oxford  announced  that  he  sold  "  boots  and 
shoes  made  by  celebrated  Hoby,  London."  Hr.  Hoby,  irate,  put  ■ 
into  the  Oxford  paper,  "  The  boots  and  shoes  Mr.  Criapin  says  he 
sella  of  my  make  is  a  lie." — AiiFobd. 

Carelessness  often  leads  to  exproBsionB  so  exagger- 
ated aa  to  be  absurd,  or  bo  loosely  coastnicted  ae  to  be 
ridicalouB. 

A  mannfacttiring  wire-worker  in  an  advertisement  invites  the 
pnbUc  to  come  and  see  his  invisible  wire  fences. 

Of  course,  eeen/  one  icill  be  there,  and  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  are  absent,  a  full  report  will  be  found  in  our  next  paper. 

The  applause  at  the  end  of  the  scene  was  unanimous,  having 
been  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  house ;  there  were  few  hisses. 

I  IdlloH  Isu,  wbiclirlontaa  fut  puniw — Dbideh. 

Those  who  recommend  the  exclusive  employment  of  either  the 
simpler  or  the  more  complex  words  of  our  rich  English,  both  err. 
— Popular  Grammar. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Momt  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-eight. 

The  command  was  reluctantly  forced  upon  Prince  Ei^ne. — 
Alison. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cutting  polysylla- 
bles into  one.  — Swipt. 

To  MniiiKBB.— To  be  let,  a  windmill,  contaiaing  three  pair  of 
stones,  a  bakehouse,  com  shop,  and  about  five  acres  of  land, 
dwelling-house,  and  garden.  ^AIiFOBu. 

I  had  like  to  have  got  one  or  two  broken  heads  for  my  imperti- 
.  nence.— SwDT. 
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The  editor  of  the  Neto  England  Journal  rf  Education  says  we 
referred  to  that  oommittee  matter  at  the  Amencan  Inatitate  in  a 
"half-Beriona,  lialf-trothttU  way." 

That  puzzles  us.  Is  the  half-tmtbfal  the  same  half  as  the  half- 
HeiiouH,  or  is  it  the  other  half  ?  If  it  is  the  same  half  what  is 
the  other  half,  and  how  man;  halves  are  there  to  that  t— School 
DuUetin. 

Anollier  imill  tennsr  bun  tbt  devj» :  "  Jnumeyinen  Slgnemtlen-  Sodftf ;  "  on  Uis 
twciL  "  Elgbt  Houm  for  Work.  EUrhL  Hours  for  Blesp,  BLgbl  Hoiiim  lor  BucthUud,  md 
Bl^ht  Boun  for  RtM."    StlU  aaDlha-  Innnn  bul  ■  limllAr  InacilpUDil  in  Oermiui. 

Eight  honrs  for  work  does  not  seem  ont  of  the  way,  neither 
does  eight  hours  for  sleep ;  but  to  make  a  thirty-tico-hour  day  might 
prove  a  dilGoalt  matter. 

Bamum's  tattooed  Greek  sailor  was  on  eihibitioa  in  Albany, 

and  the  advertisement  said  : 

He  hiu  iipob  hlH  bodj  7.U0O.O0U  panctiuw.  and  it  wh>  lUl  dons  bj  a  fqui^  iktmj^ 


A  mathematician  of  the  Albany  E:epres»  figured  as  follows  : 

t  ft  rtlSlirsiiIlf ,  yart  SSSfiDou  cfC 


Bamnm'a  agent  retorted  that,  if  the  Oreek  had  not  been  a  won- 
derful man,  ho  would  not  have  been  exhibited. 

Collocation  may  produce  anibigiiity  in  sentences 
that  express  tlie  writer's  manning,  imt  that  are  susceptible 
of  aiiotlier  iiiteipretation.  Thus,  a  drug-store  advertises 
pills  as  follows:  "Try  one  box,  and  you  will  never  take 
any  other  medicine."  Of  most  articles,  tliis  would  be  an 
unimpeachable  form  of  indorsement ;  but  as  the  box  of 
pills  wonld  make  the  |;uarantec  good  in  case  it  killed  the 
purchaser,  the  advertisement  is  ambitrnous. 

This  ambiguity  may  be  intentional,  thus; 
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A  familiar  eiample  la  the  word^,  which  may  mean  either  toon, 
ot  procured.  Thus  oae  bay  aava  to  another,  with  a  gnve  face, 
"Fred  got  shot  to-daj."  "  Where ?"  asks  the  other,  in  alarm. 
"  He  got  shot  ia  a  hardware  store,"  is  the  answer-^meaning,  of 
cotuse,  that  he  bought  it. 

A  maa  assured  a  storekeeper  who  heeitated  to  trust  his  compan- 
ion for  a  purchase:  "If  he  refunes  to  paj  for  it,  IwilL"  His 
companion  refused  to  pa;  for  it,  and  so  did  the  speaker— as  in  one 
sense  he  had  said  he  would. 

A  sheriff  asked  the  wife  of  a  Quaker  againnt  whom  he  had  k 
writ  if  her  husband  was  at  hntne.  She  replied:  "Yes;  he  will 
see  thee  in  a  moment."  The  shcrifT  wail«<l ;  but  the  Quaker  did 
not  appear.  He  was  conteuted  with  seeing  the  sheriff ;  he  did  not 
care  that  the  sheriff  should  see  him. 

"Edward,"  said  Mr.  Bice,  "  whitt  do  I  hear,  that  jou  have  dis- 
obeyed your  grandmother,  who  told  vou  just  now  not  to  jump 
down  these  stepa  ? "  "  Qiandma  didn't  tell  ns  not  to,  papa,  aha 
only  came  to  the  door  and  said,  '  I  wouldn't  jump  down  those 
steps,  boys,'  and  I  shouldn't  think  she  would,  an  old  lady  like 
her ! " 

"  The  candles  you  sold  me  last  week  were  very  bad,"  said  Jer- 
roldto  a  tallow-chandler.  "Indeed,  sir,  1  am  very  sorry  tor  that." 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  clo  you  know  they  burnt  to  the  middle,  and  then  would 
bum  no  longer  ? "  "You  aurprise  me!  Wliat,  sir,  did  they  go 
out?"     "No,  sir,  no;  thoy  burned  shorter!  " — Mail 


other  ppukli  thin.    There  mm  •  paor  Wlinl^egg«  who  hod  a  brot 
dl«l,  bnl  Che  mun  nhn  dicil  hiul  no  brother.    Whit  telntltm  vu  [he  Ix 


UODnWlr.  The  b 


<B  jingle  ot  word!  li  oal/  ■  nnoddwnc  wmj  ct  HirlDg  A 
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"  The  New  York  Geatrel  fttst  express  nm  off  the  bridge  at 
Schenectodj  to-daji"  cries  out  a  maa,  in  affected  horror,  as  he 
rusbea  up  to  a  crowd  of  people.  After  manj  ascIamatioDS  and  in- 
quiries, he  explains  that  after  a  train  has  run  upon  the  bridge  it 
generally  does  run  off  again. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  if  you  ever  come  within  a  mils  of  my  boose, 
you  will  stay  there  all  night,"  wrote  Sir  Boyle  Roche  to  a  friend. 

The  proprietor  of  a  phosphate  mill  advertises  that  parties  send- 
ing thoir  own  bones  to  be  ground  will  be  attended  to  with  fidelity 
and  despatch.  In  like  manner  a  chemist  advertises :  "  The  gentle- 
loan  who  left  his  stomach  for  analysis  will  please  call  and  get  It." 

Notice  at  the  door  of  a  ready-made  clothing  establishment  in 
one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  Paris  :  "  Do  not  go  somewhere  else 
tt)  bo  robbed  ;  walk  in  here," 

"  Furnished  Lodgings. — A  young  man  is  open  to  hear  of  the 
above."— Adv'l. 

Ue  must  be  the  young  man  so  easily  seen  through,  because  he 
had  &  imin  in  his  chost  and  in  his  back.  Perhaps  it  was  he  that 
testified  in  an  application  for  life-insurance  that  his  little  brother 
died  of  some  funny  name. 

"  I  propose  introducing  some  new  features  into  the  service," 
said  Bev.  Mr.  Textual.  "All  right,"  remarked  Fogg.  "New 
features  in  tliat  pulpit  are  just  what  I  am  longing  for." 

A  lion  tamer  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  a  powerful  virago,  and 
was  chased  by  her  all  aroond  his  lent.  On  being  sorely  pressed 
he  took  refuge  in  the  cage  among  the  lions.  "  Oh,  you  contemp- 
tible coward,"  she  shouted,  "  come  ont  it  you  dare." 

An  Irishman'ti  friend  having  fallen  into  a  slgugh,  the  Irishman 
called  loudly  to  another  for  assistance.  The  latter,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  catting  a  log,  and  wisheil  to  procrastinate,  in- 
quired, "How  deep  is  the  gentleman  in ? "  "  Up  to  his  ankles." 
"Then  there  is  plenty  of  time,"  naid  the  other,  "No,  there  is 
not,"  rejoined  the  first ;  "  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  he's  in  head  first." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  man  who  exasperated  a  pniuter  by  driv- 
ing a  close  barffaiu  for  a  half-length  portrait.  The  portrait  was 
delivered  according  to  agreement,  but  proved  to  be  of  the  lower 
lialf,  sto))ping  at  the  waist-belt. 

Dominique,  when  at  table  with  the  King,  kept  his  eyes  on  a 
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dish  of  partridges.  Tlie  Prinoe,  vho  noticed  it,  said  to  the  ser- 
TttDt,  "Qivs  that  dish  to  Donunique."  "What,  Siie,  uid  the 
partridges  too?"  The  King  replied,  "Yes I  and  the  partridges 
too."  So  Dominiqae  had,  with  the  partridges,  the  plate,  which 
was  of  gold. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  published  the  following  pomgniph  : 


A  contemporary  mode  use  of  it  as  follown,  being  carefnl,  of 
conrse,  to  leave  oat  the  pan  : 

A  Plillailiilphtii  Judio  dBclJi.-a  thu  •t'«UDc  ■  glri'i  ptaoCognph  trom  hiralban  iiu 

Here  ia  an  interesting  piece  of  local  information  from  Newbnig : 

Oneorunr  nuxt  Ihtclcl;  Lnhabiud  UmUbH  hud  ncueof  vw-loloiil. 

A  contemporary  in  reprodncing  this  blonder  says  seriooaly 
enough  : 

Biicb  Den  ilunilil  niik(  otliv  lociULtn  OHehil  ■bout  vudnUlan. 

In  a  recent  namber  of  a  fashionable  morning  paper  there  is  a 
parai^raph  headed,  "  A  Dangerous  Cow,"  of  which  it  is  said  not 
onl.v  that  it  toiwed  several  persona,  bub  that  "  it  plunged  and  totted 
about  the  street  in  a  formidable  manner." — Moon. 


•iHinli.  The  Lmnd  Lnmici^  bg  Imiwlnnl.  •*"«  ill  blonlllilnit;  B<<H»ln^  ind  all  UhU 
■mtorthlnf.  Bulitu'H  hu.  Jul/ [u  Irani  111  ihokiid— Kilulf  hc>[i|>roofh*l  wtthhM 
■nd  ucmtillng.  Now  Iherc hii|>prnt.d  Lo  be un  b> nints b  nunibir  <it  UWDi  Ibe munea ot 
whlcb  boeln  with  the  miirgoACive  ^jlJabla  *'  KLI,^'  Thry  w^k  Kllraartlii,  and  ao  on.  In 
bl4  Ignorance  of  groHrraphlcal  Dwoeiu^lature,  hli  alTrlKhtfd  acnaea  tten  ataniad  aaaw  on 

■  bay  talk  at  their  nwaMliiatiuna  na  poblinljl'    Bii[  the  ccmienuitlnn  vnll  on,    "  And 

wai  Ng.  ra  mply.  The  Bn||11-hinan-ii  Mood  curillnd.  "KllinarF,  <a  It*"  added  No.  1. 
'-  Vou'd  beUMr  b«  c«n<n'  along  wild  ma  to  Kllnmalle  •-    II  ia  relatal  that  Ihe  Eaallab- 


Constnictioiig  must  be  avoided  that  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  wlticli  of  two  parts  of  speeeli  a  word  is,  or  what 
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relation  it  bears  to  tlie  rest  of  the  sentence.  See  p^es 
cii,  414.  ThuB,  on  page  191,  "  dreams"  may  be  eiUier  a 
verb  or  a  noun.  Tlie  ambiguitj  is  removed  by  substi- 
tuting "  to  dream,"  for  "  and  dreams." 

Care  to  avoid  ambiguity  from  collocation  must  extend 
even  to  the  possibility  of  mispronunciation. 

Once  when  Edwin  Forrest  was  playing  "William  Tell"  in  Bos- 
ton, Samem,  Ocsler's  lieutenant,  should  have  remarked  :  "  I  see 
yon  love  a  jest,  bnt  jeat  not  now."  Imagine  Forrest's  feelings  when 
tliat  worth;  deeUimed  :  "  I  see  jou  love  a  jeat,  but  not  Jeet  now," 

Lady  [engaging  footmsn) :  "  You  are  clever  at  table  f  "  Jeames . 
"Yes,  ma'am."  LAdy:  "  And  yon  know  your  way  to  annonnce  ?  " 
Jeames :  "  Well,  ma'am,  I  know  my  weight  to  a  pound  or  so,  but 
I  hardly  like  to  say  to  an  ounce." — Funni/  Folka. 

Some  special  words  are  so  liable  to  prodnce  am- 
biguity tliat  tlicy  should  be  scrutinized  in  re-reading  a 
composition. 

Any,  when  not  modified  by  a  negative,  means  "  any  you  like," 
i.e.,  "oveiy;"  but  "not  any,"  instead  of  meaning  "  not  eveiy " 
means  "  not  a  single  one."  Hence,  when  the  negative  is  carelessly 
placed,  any  becomes  ambiguous,  because  we  cannot  tell  whether 


This  ought  to  mean,  "  employing  at  no  time  less  than  a  hun- 
dred clerks  ;  "  bat  any  in  such  cases  is  often  confused  with  some. 
Again,  in 

I  flinnot  bellnc  OHVdUn;  jroD  uy. 

ani/t/iinff  means,  in  the  first  case,  "  a  single  thing,"  in  the  second 
case  "  overylhing." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  determine,  without  fuller  context,  the 

meaning  of  the  woixl  any  in  such  a  sentence  as — 
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But  sometimes  caosea  obscnritj  ;  and  since  it  maj  mean,  mo- 
cording  to  the  context,  "except,"  oi  "on  the  other  hand,"  or 
"  only,"  mnet  be  very  carefully  handled. 

Itiprcoa  tnlva;  tM  (elthn  on/)' «  cottran  la  at  aiMaaaa*)  tea  amt. 

The  foUoviDg  is  perfeotlj  clear,  bnt  shows  the  possibili^  of 
ambiguity  :— 

Tl»n'>  lu'er  ■  TlUaIn  dweUlnl  in  >U  Dennurk 

Nothing  lesB  than  ie  another  phrase  Boaceptible  of 
opposite  interpretations.     TboB, 

Ha  almod  M  DciUiIni  law  Uun  th>  ctowb, 

may  denote  either, 

Hathlnif  wki  leu  Aimed  at  bj  him  tiun  the  orcnm, 

Hothlng  iDterlnc  to  tlie  crown  could  iMI^  hli  ambltlan. 

All  such  phiaaes  oaght  to  be  totally  laid  aside. — Caupbkub 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 
PERSPicunr. 

rclatlona  of  thought  uKI  Iftngnitge.  and  ftao  ip 


'    ths  bnuty  o(  Uii  thought  lo  tba  uno  ot  tlis  linnsr.— PBXLrB. 

PuKiTY,  Piopricty,  and  Precision  are  all  abBolute  qaal- 
ities.  Perspienity,  Power,  and  Perfection  are  relative 
qualities,  dependent  upon  the  perception,  the  sciiBi  bill  ties, 
and  tlie  taste  of  the  reader. 

Precision  demands  that  the  sentence  say  what  the 
writer  means.  Perspicuity  demands,  further,  that  it  say 
what  the  writer  means  po  clearly  that  the  reader  cannot 
inistalce  it.*  Whether  a  given  sentence  is  perspicuous 
depends  npon  who  is  to  read  it,  Hei'bert  Spencer's  defi- 
nition of  evolution  (see  page  357)  is  precise,  but  it  is  per- 
spicuous only  to  scientists.  The  fundatnental  requirement 
of  perspicuity  is  adaptation  to  the  audience  addressed. 

"I  had  remarked  to  him  "  [Coleridge],  Bafa  Mr.  De  Qnincey, 
"  that  the  RopLism,  as  it  is  ukuoIIv  called,  btit  tlie  difflcultj,  as  it 
should  be  called,  of  Achillea  and  the  Tortoise,  which  had  puzzled 
all  the  nagcs  of  Greece,  was,  in  fact,  merely  another  form  of  the 
periiloxity  which  besets  deciuinl  fractions ;  tliat,  for  example,  if 
jott  threw  J  into  a  decimal  form,  it  will  never  terminate,  but  be 
.066606,  etc.,  adinfinUitm.     '  Yes,' Coleridge  replied,  'the  appar- 

'  Nod  Dt  lalclJlEen  poaill,  wd  d«  uuiniiio  punlt  boo  lotolUsun  gunndum QnlH- 
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ent  absnrditj  in  the  Orecian  problem  ariseB  tbnii, — becanse  it  as- 
anmes  the  infinite  diviaibility  of  apace,  bnt  dropn  oat  of  view  the 
corresponding  inflnit;  of  time.'  There  was  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  illuminated  a  datkueaa  that  had  existed  for  twentj-threo 
oentnries." 

Coleridge's  explanation  was  precise ;  as  addressed  to  De 
Qutncey  it  was  perapicuonB ;  but  Iiad  it  been  made  to  a 
class  in  a  priinarj  school  it  would  have  been  decidedly 
obscure. 

UniversaU}*,  indeed,  an  nnpractised  writer  ia  liable  to  be  misled 
by  his  own  knowledge  of  his  own  meaning  into  supposing  those 
eipresBions  clearlj  intelligible  which  are  so  to  him,  but  which  maj 
not  be  so  to  the  reader,  whose  thoughts  are  not  in  the  same  train. 
And  hence  it  is  that  some  do  not  write  or  speak  with  so  much  per- 
spicuity on  a  subject  which  hsa  long  been  verj  familiar  to  them, 
as  on  one  which  they  understand  indeed,  bnt  with  which  thej  are 
less  intimately  acquainted,  and  in  which  their  knowledge  has  been 
more  recently  acquired.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  carefully  and  copiously 
explaining  principles  which  by  long  habit  have  come  to  assume, 
in  our  minds,  the  appearance  of  self-evident  tmths.  Utterly  in- 
correct, therefore,  is  Blair's  notion,  that  obscurity  of  style  neces- 
sarily springe  from  indistinctness  of  conception.  A  little  conversa- 
tion on  nautical  affairs  with  sailors,  or  on  agricultnre  with  farmers, 
would  soon  have  undeceived  him.— Whatklt. 

A  Government  surveyor  tells  of  a  western  pioneer  who  seemed 
interested  in  the  theodolite.  The  surveyor  explained  ita  work- 
ing, and  found  the  pioneer  ho  attentive  that  he  went  on  to  illus- 
trate the  variation  of  the  needle,  the  magnetic  currents,  the  pre- 
cesniou  of  the  equinoxes,  and  finally  the  calculation  of  coming 
eclipses,  congratulating  liirasplf  upon  finding  so  intelligent  a 
listener.  After  two  hnurs  of  this,  the  pioneer  for  the  first  time 
broke  silence.  "It's  wonderful,  wonderful,"  he  exclaimed.  "And 
mebbe  you  can  show  me  another  thing  that's  always  bothered  me. 
Why  is  it  that  in  adding  np  figures,  you  have  to  cany  one  for 
eveij  ten  ?  " 
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Teachers  leam  to  meaaure  the  information  they  give  not  bj 
what  they  tell  tbeit  eoliolars,  but  by  what  tbeii  scholare  tell  taaok 
to  them. 

It  in  agrMd  UUHI8  all  nilm  npco  rtartorio.  that  Uh  flnt  propatj  in  N;  1*  b  ttaM  by 
Tlrtac  of  which  ii  ii  intolt^lila.  Tlu  uitdantindLD^  U  tha  avftrinB  to  tb«  um.  Ifo  ma 
1>  ifleoud  by  iruch  who  duet  not  ■ppnbfDd  it.  UlicoiitM  man,  Uicn  fan.  flnt  of  nil,  te 
pUlii.  TliUi  preprrtj  wu  Icraud  pcrwlriUKu.  b;  Uia  Latin  i  helorlciarH.  Itlatmu- 
panncy  In  dlaooune.  u  th«  ctyiiicilag)>  denoua  Ths  wurd  iri^ytia.  which  the  Gitfk 
rhBlorlclane  emplajcd  U>  joarlE  thlj  tame  cbarafterl'Clo,  tljinina*  dlti^ctBow  ol  OQilliUb 
Tlleadj«:U(diraf>Y]tff  u  appLic?d  by  Uooier  U  tlie  ffwlflt  when  actually  appealing  to  ba- 
man  vLiioii  in  thoir  own  bright  fuimi ;  vhen,  Ilka  Apollo,  tbcy  bruke  ibrouiih  tba  dim 
Hher  that  ordinarily  veiled  them  from  mortal  njet,  and  >tojd  out  on  thavitt  of  Uu 
horUon  dl.tii;ctlj  dpflned.  ndlant,  and  -pliiiiUJ  (Oii.  tU,  SUl.  S).     Vtvldnw  mrroa  to 

cuuot.  Ui  dtalgnau  Che  qualllf  of  Intelligibility  In  illMxnine.  The  Getoiuii  ban  hoc 
tranifemd  the  l^cln  a'ord.  beimiiMi  the  remniliabla  ariiMllIy  of  their  languaBa  rrllana 
Iheni  froD  the  neeenelty  of  tmnafrrring  worda  from  other  bmgiiatiea.  but  Ihay  h«*o 
culDed  one  iDurvhtlcU-BtcU}  In  CUetr  own  mint,  which  agnea  {a  ligpincntloD  imdielr 
with  ttie  Lailu  periTilcuUnj.  Theaa  facta  evince  that  the  modern  mind  iaindlned,  wltb 
the  Latin,  to  compare  the  proparty  of  Intelligibility  of  atyle  to  a  clear  pelluoidmtdimi; 
to  crrual  or  Elan,  that  pi^nnlta  the  raja  of  light  to  go  threngh,  and  thiu  pennlta  tba 


like  the  liRht;  It  liintnnd  Ilk]  thaian.  Vfhile,  therefore,  the  conception  of  per«piooltT 
of  medium  liretnlned.  there  nhsnld  iIk  be  camliloed  with  It  the  coaceplion  of  tnlaeaaof 
ootline.  and  vlvldneoot  IrapreigliiD.  lu  an  to  iiecuni  a  cumpiehemlve  and  alHoclmllng 
idea  ol  that  fltic  fundamenLal  quality  of  nyle  which  irndcni  it  IntelllRible. 

It  It  not  enough  that  thoughW  bo  leen  through  a  clear  medium;  they  mnit  be  aeen  ■■ 

out  In  that  air.  a  dngla.  welMellned  object.    The  atmoBpherr  mutt  not  only  be  cryatal- 
liar  and  :parkllng.  bat  the  thinga  In  It  mi 
There  may  be  pennilcuity  wlthoot  dUloci 

the  thought-  be  de.tllu«  of  boldneta  and  IniUvldnallty.  Such  a  iityle  cannot 
with  obncurity.  and  jti  li  doea  not  aet  tmth  be  Ion  [he  mind  ol  the  reade 
In  a  itriklngor  Imprewlve  manner,  Mete  itolaled  peraplculty  li  a  negmtlvi 
lumithn  a  ivid  innliiim  of  vlUnn.  hut  It  da<t  not  pmenC  any  UiMlnct  obircl 

action  of  the  mind  npnn  the  Inith,  whneby  It  It  moulded  and  i-haiiM :  when 
andchlHlleil  like  a  atatua:  whereby  It  It  made  lo  anume  a  mbttantlal  and 
fonn  which  tinltetDpon  the  eye.  and  which  the  eye  can  lake  In.— Shbdd. 

■■Oiirlangna«e,"Hirt  (Julntiliiin,  "ought  tu  convey  otir  moaning  to  clearly  that  the 


SIMPLICITY.  * 

I.  «lbhongh  it«  ndluCE  IsbrijhtmKl  by  the  tranii 


k/  snd  dlKhirge  ncta  f  olleji  at  UgbtolDg  u 


Simplicity  is  a  prime  essential  to  Perspicaitj,  and 
ehould  be  aimed  at  botli  (i)  in  ThougLt,  and  (ii)  in  Ex- 


it.) Thought  Is  Simple  when  it  is  direct,  BtraigUt; 
forward,  intent  solely  on  the  trutli  concerned,  and  its 
clearest  expression.  (See  pages  346,  347,  348.)  Mozart 
gave  as  his  reasons  for  marrying :  "  I  wish  to  marry 
because  I  liave  no  one  to  take  care  of  my  linen ;  bccanse 
I  cannot  live  like  the  dissolute  men  around  me;  and  be- 
cause I  love  Catharine  Weber." 

Caltimte  simplicitj,  Coleridge;  or  tather,  I  should  aay,  baniah 
eblioratenesa ;  for  simplicity  springs  spontaneous  from  the  heart, 
and  carries  into  daylight  its  own  modest  buds,  and  genuine,  sweet, 
and  clear  flowers  of  expression.  I  allow  no  hot-beds  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Parnassus. — C.  Lamb. 

Youthful  vanity  and  inexperience  alone  sufficiently  account  for 
the  great  |iart  of  the  deviations  from  propriety,  simplicity,  and 
common  sense  now  alluded  to.  Those  who  land  natare  in  oppo- 
sition to  art  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this  very  vanity  forms  a  part 
of  it.  .  .  .  While  some  men  talk  as  if  to  apeak  naturally  were 
to  speak  like  a  natural,  others  talk  aa  if  to  S]]eak  with  siinplioity 
meant  to  speak  like  a  simpleton.  True  aimplieity  does  not  con- 
eiat  in  what  is  trite,  bald,  or  commonplace.  So  far  as  regards  the 
thought  it  means,  not  what  is  already  obvious  to  everybody,  but 
what,  though  not  obvious,  is  immediately  recognized,  aa  soon  as 
propoundetl,  to  be  true  and  striking.  As  it  regards  the  expression, 
it  means  that  thoughts  worth  hearing  are  expressed  in  language 
that  every  one  can  understand.  In  the  first  point  of  iiew  it  is 
opposed  to  what  is  abstruse ;  in  the  second,  to  what  is  obscure. — 
Whately. 

I  ■   Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their 
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own  naturen.  2.  Conceive  of  things  completely  in  all 
their  parts.  3.  Conceive  of  thinge  compi-eliensivel;  in  all 
their  properties  and  relations.  4.  Conceive  of  things  ex- 
tensively in  all  tlieirkiude.  5.  Conceive  of  tilings  orderly, 
or  in  a  proper  method. — Watts. 

I  cfttmot  conclude  this  lecture  withont  inaiBting  on  the  impor- 
tance of  acantAcy  of  style  as  being  near  ckkin  to  veracity  and  trath- 
fnl  habitB  of  mind ;  he  who  thinks  looselj  will  write  looselj. — 

CoLBRIDOB. 

pTopriet;  of  thought  and  proprietj  of  diction  are  commoulj 
found '  together.  Obscuritj  and  affectation  are  the  two  greatest 
faults  of  style.  Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs  from 
confusion  of  ideas ;  and  the  same  wish  to  dazzle  at  any  cost  which 
produces  affectation  in  the  manner  of  a  writer,  is  likely  to  produce 
sopliistry  in  his  reasoningH. — Maoaitlat, 

One  wDolA  lnd«ed  ihlDk  U  huiUj  poHlble  tbftt  a  man  of  Kaie  who  pcrfefiUj  DodBr- 
■Udiletb  tlie  lUMruiigo  vblcb  he  lunti  tbooLd  ever  epaak  «r  wrlu  Iq  tach  m  muiEier  vi  lo 
lie  ■Uogether  uuintelliglble.  Vet  tllii  ti  whM  (raqnenUy  taippnu.  Ttui  eaiuw  of  (tali 
fuiltlQBDy  Trim  1  Uke  lo  be  alwiTetne  or  otberot  ibo  tbras  to)lDiHng:  dm,  mtt 
(.iwIuiiloB  of  IhougbU  wblch  li  CDUimDnL/  ncninipiinied  hIIIi  ialiitmcy  In  tin  uivei^an ; 
eooomlly,  sllecUtlon  <it  eiccllencu  In  cbe  diction :  Uilrdlj,  a  Ulal  wkhI  or  mtwilDi.  1  do 
nut  nientlun  M  one  of  tlie  cauwe  of  tbti  loipnUCiun  ■  peoiiry  or  Iidkiibkb  ;  thoDKh  thli, 
donbllm,  ni»j  oontribnte  to  prodnce  tl.    In  iMt  I  ne»et  (onncl  one  who  hud  ■  juuneH 


cbulcs  ol  word!.— CjltlFBELL. 

Titles  often  mislead  through  affectation  of  qnaiiitness. 

Unfortunate  It  I  writers  are  not  careful  in  their  choice  of  names, 
and  titles  arc  occasionally  adopted  which,  instead  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  book,  aerve  only  tomiBJead  the  buyer.  Mr.  Bas- 
kin,  who  is  noted  tor  such  unintelligible  titles  as  "  ForsClarigem" 
and  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  iseued  a  theological  discourse  under  the 
name  of  "A  Treatise  on  Sbeepfolds,"  thus  loading  astray  many 
librarians  and  indeiers,  as  well  as  unsuspecting  fanners  and  shep- 
herds. Tlie  "Diversions  otPurley,"at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  ordered  by  a  village  book-club  under  the  impression  tliat  it 
was  a  book  of  amusing  games.  Tlie  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  "  wae 
another  work  which  was  thought  by  some  folks  to  deal  with  live 
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stock.  "  Moths,"  a  novel  b;  Ouida,  liaa  been  o^ked  for  nnder  the 
impression  that  it  was  on  entomological  work,  and  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  "Yeast,"  by  those  in  searcli  of  information  on  the  Torula 
C£recisi(F,  or  yeast-plant.  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  was  sold 
largely  to  seafaring  men,  who  concluded  fram  the  name  that  it 
had  some  relation  to  nantical  matt«rs.  Coleridge  himself  says: 
It  In  flamvwhBt  iln^lv  tliftt  tbepHuiflof  uiotberuid  lAr^rbDokof  Mr.  Wordswortii'i 


(li.)  Expression  Is  Simple  when  it  expresseB  tlie 
thought  in  the  most  direct  and  obvious  words.  "Think 
witli  the  learned,  speak  with  the  vulgar,"  says  Bacon. 

"  There  are  six  little  ones  who  call  General  Grant 
*  grandpa,' "  was  a  recent  newspaper  paragraph.  Ttiie  was 
ill  the  first  place  mitnie,  the  counting  of  the  grandchildren 
liavhig  been  suggested  by  the  birth  of  the  sixth,  who  at 
thiii  time  did  not  call  anybody  anything.  But  on  general 
principles  the  paragraph  wonlU  be  more  perapicnons  and 
more  forcible  if  it  read  simply,  "General  Grant  has  six 
grandchildren." 

Tht>  wliole  merit  of  violent  deviations  from  common  style  de- 
pends npoa  tlieir  rarity,  and  nothing  does  for  t«D  pages  togethsr 
but  (he  indicative  mood.  — SruN-EV  Bjuth. 

If  yon  take  Sophoclen,  CatulluB,  Lncretins,  and  the  better 
paits  of  Ci<-ero,  and  ao  on,  you  may,  with  just  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, arising  out  of  the  different  idioms  as  to  caaes,  translate  page 
aftfr  i>age  into  good  mother  Engliah,  word  by  word,  without 
altering  the  order;  but  yon  cannot  do  so  with  Vii'Ril  or  Tibullus. 
If  you  attempt  it  yon  will  make  nonaense.— Colebidoe. 

The  writings  of  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson  have  often  been  com- 
pared.   One  of  the  chief  points  of  contrast  in  their  style  lies,  I 
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apprehend,  in  the  eaej  and  natnnd  recnrrence  in  the  former  of  the 
verb,  and  the  artificial  preponderance  given  in  the  latter  to  the 
noon,  Since  Dr.  Johnson's  time  the  Bubatantive  has  been  guning 
gromid ;  the  infinitive  mood,  the  gerund,  and  the  coroponnd  par- 
ticiple have  been  in  the  ttame  proportion  anppreaeed  in  manj 
vorks  ot  which  the  oompositiDn  is  highlj  elaborate.  Ab  fai  as  im- 
etadied  wtitinga  con  be  ezpresBed  in  set  phraaes,  the  usnipation 
has  extended  even  to  these. — Haui. 


Periodic  Structure  of  sentences  often  makes  the 
meaning  clearer,  but  when  habitual  or  excessive  becomes 


The  period  is  a  stmctnre  in  which  tho  completion  of  the  sense 
is  anspended  till  the  cloae.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  compared  it 
to  a  sling,  from  which  the  stone  is  ejected  after  many  citcnita.  A 
loose  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  end  might  grammatically  ocoor 
before  the  close.  Such  a  sent«uce  is  a  chain,  from  which  a  link 
maj  be  dropped  from  the  end,  and  it  will  still  be  a  chain,  and  will 
have  an  end.  The  periodic  siructnre  is  a  glass  ball ;  to  part  with 
a  fragment  of  it  is  to  niiu  tho  whole.— Phelpb. 

All  of  these  are  iu«tances  also  of  perfect  antithesis  without  pe- 
riod ;  for  each  of  these  senteuces  might  grammatically  be  con- 
cluded in  the  middle.  So  also,  "  It  is  (indeed)  a  just  maxim  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;  but  he  who  is  governed  by  that  maxim 
is  not  an  honest  man."  This  antithetical  sentence  is  or  is  not  a 
period,  according  as  the  word  "  indeed  "  is  inserted  or  omitted. — 
Whately. 

John  Morlev,  in  writing  of  Cobden's  style,  says  that 
classical  training  is  more  aptly  calculated  to  destroy  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  and  fine  speaking  than  any  other 
system  that  could  have  been  contrived.  lie  refers  to  the 
excessive  use  of  the  periodic  structure ;  but  much  as  the 
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period  18  to  be  condemned  wliere  the  meaning  might  as 
well  have  been  expressed  by  short  sentenL-es,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  perspicnity  when  the  tLouglit  is  complex. 
The  following  is  an  emmple  of  the  period; — 

Camp»Utd  bjr  «at  to  klteoducs  ■□<!  •oUdlutlDn,  uid  m  much  vnwd  in  commoB 
lire,  IHal  hi  liu  CruuDlued  Co  d)  the  moat  perfect  delineation  ol  the  Dunuen  of  hb 
Age,  Erkumni  jothid  to  bli  knowledge  oF  the  world  euc4  application  to  book^  that  1u 
will  ftjmd  for  ever  Id  the  Brut  Ttuk  of  Utemry  henee. 

The  words  on  which  the  thread  of  the  sentence  ib  enspended 
are  printed  in  italics.  The  introdnctorj  clauses,  "Compelled 
.  .  .  age,"  are  obviously  attributive,  and  lead  us  to  expect  a 
subject  to  which  the;  relate.  We  find  that  subject  in  "  Erasmus." 
The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  held  together  by  the  correlative 
particles  "  sack  "  and  "  that." 

The  following  illustrates  the  loose  construction  :— 


This  sentence  is  not  onlj  loose,  but  vicioasly  so.  la  the  second 
member  of  it,  the  main  aasertioD  ends  with  "features."  To  this 
word,  two  of  the  remaining  clauses  are  clomsitj  attached  by 
"  wHICTi,"  and  each  of  these  has  another  "irhtcli"  clause  attached 
to  it,  one  of  them  being  utill  further  prolonged  by  the  clause  be- 
ginning with  "  irhile." 

Re-write  this  sentence  in  periodic  form. 

Parentheses  should  be  avoided  except  when  they 
express  a  thought  more  completely  without  clogging  it. 
For  many  illustrations,  see  pages  271-274. 

Some  critics  have  been  so  strongly  perttufuled  of  the  bad  effects 
of  pareuthesos  on  perspicuity  as  to  think  they  onght  to  be  dis- 
carded altogether.  Bnt  this  I  imagine  is  also  an  extreme.  If  the 
parenthesis  be  short,  and  if  it  be  introduced  in  a  proi>er  place,  it 
will  not  in  the  least  Iiurt  the  clearness,  and  may  add  botli  to  tbo 
vivacity  and  to  the  energy  of  the  sentence. — Campbsijl, 
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"  I  Sat." — A  very  bod  sentence  tlua ;  into  which,  bj  the  help  of 
ft  paientheeis  and  other  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship 
has  contrived  to  thrust  so  many  things  that  he  in  forced  to  begin 
the  construction  og&in  with  the  phrase  /  naif,  which,  whenever  it 
occurs,  may  be  always  asaamed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsily  ill- 
constructed  sentence  ;  excusable  in  B]>eaking,  where  the  greatest 
accuracy  is  not  expected,  but  in  polished  writing  unpardonable. — 

Excessive  Simplicity  seems  at  firet  an  impoesi- 
bilitj,  but  tliere  aie  certain  conBiderations  wortliy  of  at- 
tention. 

(a)  Simjilicity  muet  not  he  ^jfectet?.— Simple  language 
is  to  be  chosen,  not  because  it  is  eiinplc,  but  because  it 
beat  expresses  the  meaning.  To  asmitnc  unnatural  sim- 
plicity under  the  impression  that  simplicity  in  itself  is  an 
ornament,  and  because  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ornament,  is 
more  ridiculous  than  the  affectation  of  elegance. 

Obsebvatioim  should  not  lie  jiroposed  in  scholastic  style,  nor 
in  commonplace  guise.  They  should  l)e  seasoned  with  s  aweet  ur- 
banity, accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  good  men.  One  of  the  best  exjxidients  (or  this 
purpose  is  a  reduction  of  obscure  matters  to  a  natural,  popular, 
modem  air.  You  can  never  attain  thi^  ability  unless  you  acquire 
a  habit  of  conceiving  clearly  of  subjects  yourself,  and  of  eipiessing 
them  in  a  free,  fsmitiaT,  easy  mauiior,  remote  from  everything 
forced  and  far-felehed.  All  long  trains  of  arguments,  all  embar- 
rassmeots  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  all  metaphysical  inveeti- 
gatioDS,  which  are  mostly  im}>ertinent,  and,  like  the  fields,  the 
citien,  and  the  houses  which  wo  imagine  iu  the  clouds,  the  mere 
creatures  of  fancy — all  these  should  bo  avoided. 

Care  most  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme, 
which  coDBiata  in  making  only  poor,  dry,  spiritless  observations, 
frequently  said  under  pretence  of  avoiding  school-divinity,  and  of 
speaking  only  i>opular  things.  Endeavor  to  think  clearly,  and  try 
also  to  think  nobly.  Let  your  obter.'ations  be  replete  with 
beauty  as  well  as  propriety,  the  fruits  of  a  tine  fancy  under  the 
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direction  of  a  sober  Jtidgment.  If  70a  be  inftttentiTe  to  this  &r- 
ticle,  jou  will  pa§8  for  a  contemptible  decUimer,  of  mean  and 
shallow  capacity,  exhausting  jonrselt  and  not  edifjing  joni  hear- 
ers ;  a  very  ridiculous  character. — Ci^UDB. 

Wordiwortb'a  mak  iMa.  uapoH.  «ubtngnatdlin<iDHT  In  pemlilDB  when  ha  bad 
and  whan  ho  bad  not  ntcoHdad  tn  toting  Ibe  langUHga  wblcb  ba  naad  with  Iba  flra  of  tali 
own  medlutivB  paanna.  Sanoatjiaaa  in  th«  midaC  cF  a  paaao^  oV  tha  tmaM  raptor^  bs 
will  diami^l  puddculjr  upon  ■  llule  blC  of  1I17.  hwd  fact,  and  not  be  at  oU  awan  that  the 
taol  raniBlni  tike  an  ir™(nlar,  iinloTely  •tone  praMinK  down  ■  gronp  of  Boweta,  a  moon- 
RieDl  ot  the  (oddcn  lallunol  thepawoi  of  bla  emotion  over  hia  lanEoase,  Thai,  in  the 
■oval;  linn,  "  She  wai  s  pbanlso  dI  delight,"  the  naderia  niddenlj  oppraMaa  by  bsini 
tuldthat  the  poet  af  laat  bhis  "  with  eye  aerene,  the  verj  pnlia  of  the  macbLoe," — aaif  a 
pbanlom  of  delbflil  could  poa«ibljr  have  be«Q  a  machiiM,  or  even,  like  a  waicwork  flgun, 
ODDt^neil  one.  There  in  the  eanie  fanlt  in  one  of  the  flniKof  the  Driginal  "Lyrical  Bal- 
)><:■,"— the  one  called  "The  Thorn,"  of  wbicb  Kri.  Olphant,  by  tha  way,  who  don  not 
■eom  to  have  written  wllh  a  oDpy  of  clH  "  Lyrical  Ballada  "  hafon  her,  makea  00  men. 
tinn,  bnt  which  [jord  Jeffrey  epitomlud,  if  we  remember  rightly,  an  dcacrlhlng  how  a 


(b)  Slmjyliciti/  must  neoer  seem  a  Condescension. — Not 
men  atone,  but  children  as  well,  reBcnt  tlie  impntation 
that  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  one'8  thoughts  and  vocabulary 
to  their  ignorance. 

It  is  a  JQHt  and  curious  obserration  of  Dr.  Kennck  that  "the 
case  of  languages,  or  rather  speech,  being  quite  contrary  to  that 
of  science,  in  the  former  the  ignorant  understand  the  leameil 
better  than  the  learned  do  the  ignorant,  in  the  latter  it  is  other- 
wise,"— Camfskli,. 
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The  Btvle  of  ft  Bermon  idbt,  like  the  atftrs,  he  at  once  vei;  clear 
and  very  lofty ;  while  the  peasant  derivea  from  the  stars  rules  for 
fonuing  and  the  mariner  for  eailinf;,  the  mathematician  eqaallj 
draws  tbenue  the  principles  that  gnide  him  in  hin  astronomicAl 
Cftlcnlations.  The  former,  unable,  it  may  be,  either  to  read  or 
write,  can  nevertheless  apprehend  the  stars  as  far  as  is  necessaij 
for  him  ;  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  his  scientific  knowledge,  isTei; 
far  from  comprehending  all  the  stellar  universe. — Aint>Kio  Vm- 

So  far  as  it  is  meant  to  gain  favor  by  patronizing,  eim- 
plicity,  like  other  affectations,  fails  of  its  end  ;  for  there  is 
in  ignorant  minds  a  not  wliolly  unreasonable  fondnosa  for 
thouglits  they  have  to  grope  after.  Part  of  Rnfns 
Ohoate'a  power  over  juries  lay  in  the  doliciious  indefinite- 
ness  of  his  style,  which  made  tlie  unlearned  feel  tliere 
was  much  to  admire,  and  wonld  be  much  to  convince  if 
they  could  only  nnderstand  it. 

It  muRt  be  accfiptcd  as  a  fact  (and  we  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tlioHo  who  cherish  romantic  notions  of  homan  nature),  that 
the  more  weak  auJ  ignorant  men  are,  the  les.'i  inclined  the;  are  to 
receive  iiiiitniction,  uuIokh  it  is  in  somcwiHC  concealed,  or  made  to 
pass  under  another  name.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  onlj  mention 
the  incessant  return  of  the  phrase  "  you  know  "  in  talk  and  cor- 
respondence. —  HEB^'Er . 

A  clergyman  in  the  country  had  a  stmnger  preaching  for  him 
one  day,  and  meeting  hix  sexton  asked,  "Well,  Saunders,  how  did 
you  like  the  sermon  to-day?"  "It  was  lather  ower  plain  and 
simple  for  me.  I  like  thae  aermoiiH  best  that  jumbles  the  joodg- 
ment  and  confounds  the  sense.  Ah,  sir,  I  never  saw  one  that  could 
come  up  to  yoursel'  at  that." 

The  ultra-practical  Francis  de  Baleq,  after  hearing  from  another 
in  his  own  jiulpit  a  sublime  sermon  that  greatly  delighted  his 
mounloiiieenj,  asked  some  of  them  what  they  had  gained  from  it. 
One  of  them  replied  :  "  This  preacher  tpoches  us  to  esteem  more 
liighly  the  grandeur  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion."    De  Sales 
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was  forced  to  admit  th&t  this  man,  at  least,  h&d  profited  by  the 

Bicliard  Baxter,  no  mean  example  for  religious  teachers  and 
catechiHent,  pur]>osely  threw  oat  some  things  in  his  sermoos  that 
were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers,  in  order  that  thej 
might  learn  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  existing  stock  of  Christian 
knowledge.  "  Wherefore,"  sajs  GhrTSOstom  in  one  of  his  homilies, 
"  have  I  presented  this  difficulty  and  not  appended  its  solntion  ?  " 
He  replies  that  herein  he  proceeds  like  doves,  which,  as  long  as 
their  vouug  remain  in  the  nest,  feed  them  from  their  own  bills  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged  and  leave  the  nest,  the  mother 
lets  food  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  the  little  ones  pick  it  np. — 
Hebvei. 


SmPLicrrr  m.  Tbitbseot, — If  you  entertain  your  reader  solely 
or  (Chiefly  with  thoughts  that  arc  either  trite  or  obvious,  you  can- 
not fail  to  tire  him.  Yon  introduce  few  or  no  new  sentiments  into 
hix  mind,  yon  give  him  little  or  no  infoiTuation,  and  consequently 
affonl  neither  exercise  to  his  reason  nor  entertainment  to  his 
fancy.  In  what  we  read  and  what  we  hear,  we  always  seek  for 
something  in  one  ronpect  or  other  new,  which  we  did  not  know,  or 
ut  least  attend  to  before.  The  less  we  find  of  thin,  the  sooner  we 
arc  tired.  Such  a  trifling  minuteness,  therefore,  in  narration, 
description,  or  argument,  as  an  ordinary  apprehension  would 
render  sui)erflnou8,  is  apt  quickly  to  disgust  ns.  The  reason  ia, 
not  because  anything  ia  said  too  perspicuously,  lint  because  many 
things  ore  Haid  which  ought  not  to  bo  said  at  all.  Nay,  if  those 
very  things  had  been  expressed  obscurely  (and  the  most  obvious 
things  may  be  expressed  obscurely),  the  fault  would  have  been 
much  greater ;  because  it  would  have  required  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  discover  what,  after  we  had  discovered  it,  we  should 
perceive  not  to  be  of  sufficient  value  for  requiting  oui  paina.    To 
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ma  anthor  of  this  kind  we  ahonld  be  apt  to  apply  the  cti&ractor 
which  Bataanio  in  the  pUy  gires  of  Gratian&i  couTeTaation  : 

Ha  (pnilu  n  Inlnlle  d<^  ot  noUilnK.  Hli  rtHou  ue  u  two  (nlu  of  wbHt  hid  In 
two  biutaatt  ol  gIiaII  ;  j«u  *lwlt  ank  itU  d*j  tn  jou  find  tbwn,  ud  vhoi  pm  hava  ihem 
Uwy  an  not  watOi  ths  aBimb.— JTcrokiiM  i)^  VtMot. 

It  is  therefore  futility  in  the  thought,  and  not  perapicnity  in  the 
langnage,  which  is  the  fault  of  sach  performanc^B.  There  is  as 
little  hazard  that  a  piece  Hhall  be  fanltj  in  this  respect,  as  that  a 
mirror  shall  be  too  faithful  in  reflecting  the  imageB  of  objecte,  or 
that  the  glasaee  of  a  telescope  shall  be  too  transparent 

At  the  same  time  it  ia  not  to  be  dissembled  that  with  inatten- 
tive readeiB,  a  pretty  nnmerous  class,  darkness  frequently  passea 
for  depth.  To  be  perapictioiia,  on  the  contntiy,  and  to  be  super- 
ficial, are  regarded  by  them  as  synonymous.  But  it  is  not  surely 
to  their  absurd  notions  that  our  language  ought  to  be  adapted. — 

CaMPBXUu 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Perspicuity. 

Simplicity  essential  to  perspicuity,  p.  437. 
I.  Siinjtlicilg  in  thought,  p.  437. 
1 .  ThiiigB  Rbould  be 


ed  clearly,  437. 

completely,  p.  488. 
eomprehengiyely.i). 
BileuHively,  p,  438. 
orderly,  p.  4118. 


5. 

Titles,  p.  4:». 
ii.  Hiin/ilirifj/ 

Pan-Ill hcees,  p.  441. 
Ezceiiiiive  Hiniplicit;,  443. 

(I.  Simplicity  must  not  l)e  tffected,  p.  443. 

6,  "  must  never  seem  a  coudegceusioQ,  p.  443, 

Simplictty  c*.  TriteiiuBa,  p.  445. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Power  (often  known  aa  Energy,  Strength,  Force)  is 
that  quality  of  style  which  inakes  it  impressive.  Pre- 
cision and  Perspicuity  make  tlie  reader  know  what  is 
meant ;  Power  makes  him  feel  what  is  meant.  Precision 
and  Perspicuity  make  the  Itearer  know  what  he  ought  to 
do ;  Power  makes  him  resolve  to  do  it. 

Theee  wotda,  which  have  their  aynonymii  in  &11  Ungnage — 
energy,  strength,  force,  vigor — do  certain!;  eipresa  an  idea  not 
othcrwine  definable  tliau  bj  interchange  of  these  worda.  Thej 
convey  an  idea  which  the  common  sense  of  men  never  confounds 
with  the  imjireHBiveness  of  a  mathematical  theorem,  or  that  of  k 
bird  of  imrodiHe,  or  that  of  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  These  words 
are  ultimate  in  all  Isngnages ;  so  that  we  cannot  add  to  their  rig- 
nificance, '  except  by  material  emblems.  We  can  only  Bay  th^ 
energy  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  impressiveness ;  it  in  the  impressive- 
Dess  of  strength,  as  distinct  from  that  of  cleamesu  ;  it  is  the  im- 
pressiveness of  force,  aa  distinct  from  that  of  beauty  ;  it  is  the  im- 
presriveness  of  vigor,  as  distinct  from  that  of  vivacity. — PHSifs. 

(I.)  In  Thoughtt  Power  is  dependent  chiefly  upon 
{a)  Sincerity,  and  (5)  Directness. 

(a)  Sincerity  combines  reality  of  conviction,  and 
earnestness  of  pnrpose,  with  freedom  from  unfairness  and 
from  dishonesty.  Tlic  Latin  original  meant  "  without 
wax,"  and  was  applied  to  honey  tliat  was  just  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be.    In  speech  we  apply  the  word  when  one 
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snys  wliat  he  means,  and  means  what  he  says.  Such 
utterance  alwajs  conimauda  respect,  and  usually  commands 
attention.  Withuut  it,  words  are  as  suuuding  braee,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

Conviction  is  more  than  opinion  ;  it  is  firm  belief,  attained  by 
oousiileratioD,  and  fortified  by  experience.  One  who  holds  only 
opinions — vagne,  shifting,  embodying  little  thought  or  observa- 
tion— will  write  nothing  forcible,  because  ho  has  no  vigorous 
ideas.  So  true  is  this  that  in  the  lightest  conversation  (see  pages 
27,  T6|  one  must  take  sides  temporarily  even  upon  subjects  that  ate 
indifferent,  or  the  talk  will  be  platitudinous.  In  conversation  this 
in  sometimes  excusable  and  even  necessoij,  because  the  range  of 
piuctieol  topics  may  iuclude  none  upon  which  both  persons  have 
prononnced  opinions.  Sometimes  in  perioilical  newspaper  work 
the  some  necessity  arises  ;  the  editor  mnst  say  something  aboat  a 
subject  that  has  no  interest  for  lum,  because  his  readers  expect 
something  said  about  it.  Bnt  if  such  occasions  are  frequent, 
the  editor  may  be  snre  tbat  he  has  mistaken  either  hia  colling  or 
his  community ;  he  cannot  long  assume  an  interest  he  does  not 
feel,  and  be  will  find  no  readers  for  articles  he  has  written  with- 
out an  interest.  The  exceptions  are  rare  to  the  rule  that  the  essay 
should  be  written  because  one  has  a  conviction  to  express.  A  con- 
viction hastily  and  artificially  built  up  becanae  one  Las  an  essay 
to  write  will  fall  fiat. 

(b)  Directness  characterizes  a  strong  mind.  To  see 
clearly,  to  feel  deeply,  to  speak  forcibly,  the  mind  must  be 
fi.\cd  on  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only.  A  dozen  argu- 
ments, a  score  of  illustrations,  a  liundred  facts  may  be 
cited,  but  all  must  be  subordinated  to  the  one  end  in 
view — selected  because  tliey  promote  it,  and  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  perspective  (see  page  251). 

These  are  ascending  stairs — a  good  voice,  winning  manners, 
])laiu  Hpeecb,  chastened  however  by  the  schools  into  correctness  ; 
but  we  must  come  to  the  main  matters,  of  power  of  statement — 
know  your  fact,  hug  your  fact. — Emebson. 
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(2)  In  Expression.  Precieion  and  perspicnitj  being 
aseiinted,  power  ie  dependent  chieDj  on  (a)  plainness,  and 
(5)  conciseness. 

(a)  Plainness  of  speech  indicates  that  the  writer  hd& 
Bouifithing  to  say,  and  that  his  rehance  is  upon  the  ideas 
themselves — not  upon  their  verbal  apparel. 

The  first  t'aluable  power  in  a  reasonable  mind,  one  would  eaj, 
was  the  power  of  plain  statement,  or  the  power  to  receive  things 
as  thej  bcf»ll,  and  to  transfer  the  pictnre  of  them  to  another  mind 
unaltered.  'Tia  a  good  rule  of  rhetoric  which  Schlegel  gives — 
"  In  good  proM  every  word  is  underHoored ; "  whicli,  I  snppOBe, 
means  uever  italicize.  Spartann,  Stoics,  heroes,  saints,  and  gods 
use  a  short  and  jjositive  si^eech.  Tliey  ore  never  off  their  centres. 
As  soon  as  they  swell  and  pant  and  Sud  tnith  not  enough  for 
them,  softening  of  the  brain  haa  already  began.  It  seems  as  if  in- 
flation were  a  disease  incident  to  too  much  use  of  words  ;  and  the 
remedy  lay  in  recoorse  to  things.  I  am  daily  struck  with  the 
forcible  understatement  of  people  who  have  no  literary  habits. 
The  low  expression  is  strong  and  agreeable.  The  citizen  dwells 
in  delusions.  Hin  dress  and  draperies,  honse  and  stables,  occupy 
hiin.  Tlie  poor  countryman,  having  no  circumstances  of  oaipeta, 
coaches,  dinners,  wine  and  dancing  in  head  to  confuse  him,  is  able 
to  look  straight  at  yon,  without  refraction  or  prismatic  glories, 
and  he  sees  whether  yonr  head  is  addled  by  this  misture  of  wines. 
The  common  jwople  diminish  ;  "acoldanap;"  "  it  rains  easy  ;  " 
"  good  haying  weather."  Wlien  a  farmer  means  to  tell  you  that 
he  is  doing  well  with  his  farm,  he  says  :  "  I  don't  work  as  hard  ta 
I  did,  and  I  don't  mean  to."  When  he  wishes  to  condemn  any 
treatment  of  soils  or  stock,  he  says:  "It  won't  do  any  good." 
Under  the  Catskill  mountains  the  boy  in  the  steamboat  said, 
"C3ome  up  here,  Tony  ;  it  looks  pretty  out-of-doors." — Embasom. 

"  I  don't  know  liow  to  ajiologize,"  Mas  Adeler  mokes  a  raga- 
mufi&n  who  is  ashamed  of  himself  exclaim  ;  "but  if  you  want  to 
kick  me  down  the  front  steps,  just  kick  away — I'll  bear  it  like  an 

Even  a  sophisticated  mind  is  caught  by  plain  utterances.  The 
man  who  has  spoiled  his  tastes  and  sympathies  by  an  artificial  and 
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sbow;  cultivation  ia  aevertlieless  struck  by  the  vigor  uid  ncineaa 
of  plain  sense.  In  the  phrase  of  Horace,  though  he  heis  driven 
nature  out  of  hie  naderstanding  with  a  fotk,  she  jet  returns  when 
truth  appeaiB.  And  this  ia  a  hold  which  a  plain  speaker  has  upon 
an  audience  of  false  tastes  and  false  reflnement.  There  is  an  in- 
stinctive sagacity  in  man  which  needs  this  plainness  of  presenta- 
tion, and  which  craves  it  and  is  satisfied  with  it. — Shidd. 
Coleridge  says  of  Boger  North  ; 

Bli  Ihheuheb  glTog  lU  Ou  leir  nerrs,  pnlu,  mi  tiiaiw,  of  ■  twutf,  trnlth/,  conrn- 
hUddiI  englUh ; 

and  he  gives  this  illustration  of  his  style : 

Ub  appeared  very  ftmbiUcmA  (o  leam  to  vriW ;  utd  OIM  of  the  fttUffneyt  got  ■  boud 
knocked  up  At  ■  wiqdD^^p^^e  Ipp  of  ft  fttaltt«v;  uid  ttut  wublidstk,  whmbe  mt 

On  the  title-page  to  ' '  Ptit  Yourself  in  his  Place,"  Charles  Beode 
thus  translates  a  famous  sentence  of  Horace's : 

caD  ilu  tbe  hdu  ;  BhilL  labor  ind  loU.  mttemptiDg  tba  mnm,  ud  bll-gach  !•  the  pmm 

Bluntness  is  a  degree  of  plainness  sometiinee  per; 
missible,  and  always  forcible  wliere  it  does  not  suggest  im- 
propriety. 


Some  people  are  so  affected  in  their  delicacy,  that  their  ears 
appear  to  be  the  nicest  part  about  them. — Fieldko. 

I  have  said  that  the  popular  craving  lor  exact  utterance  of  truth 
is  often  excessive.  Men  crave  a  coarse  precision,  a  savage  form  of 
truth.  Yet  it  is  the  truth  after  all.  The  common  mind  will  not 
long  retain  a  laibei  of  a  distinguished  contemporary  if  it  is  not 
true.  Popular  slang,  in  snch  cases,  though  etymologically  loose, 
is  commouly  delinite  to  the  popular  ear,  and  substantially  exact. 
No  language  is  more  so.  Thus,  when  a  prince  has  proved  himself 
bold,  quick,  decisive,  ponderous  in  character,  the  popular  voice 
has  summed  np  its  verdict  in  one  figurative  bnt  exact  title, 
"  Charles  the  Hammer."    When  a  military  chief  has  proved  him- 
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•eUBon^naiy,  cruel,  ferocioos,  relentless,  the  people  have  told  Hi* 
whole  Htorj'  of  bin  life  in  the  single  phrase,  "Alva  the  Butcher." 

The  wfttchwords  of  poUticol  iiarties  again  UliiBtrate  the  Buna 
thing.  They  are  often  intensely  fignrstive ;  yet,  if  they  have  grekt 
force  with  the  poople,  they  are  an  intensely  trae.  No  style  can  ex- 
press the  truth  with  more  of  that  vividnesa  which  is  often  neoea- 
sary  to  precise  ideas  in  the  popular  wind.  General  Harrison  owed 
his  elevatiou  to  the  presidency  of  our  republic,  in  large  meaaore 
to  his  HupiMMed  sympathy  with  the  simple  and  rade  naagea  of 
backwoodsmen ;  and  thi»  was  expressed  in  the  old  war-ciy  of  th« 
Whigs  of  1840:  "Log  cabin  and  liard  cider."  General  Ti^Ior 
owed  his  election  to  the  same  office  largely  to  the  sobriquet  which 
his  soldiers  gave  him  in  the  Mexican  war,  "  Old  Bough  and 
Beady."  General  Scott  was  Iielieved  to  have  lost  his  election  be- 
cause of  the  uicknaiuo  by  which  his  eneuiies  ridiculed  his  well- 
known  foaduess  fur  military  etiquette,  "  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers." 
Thousands  of  voters  who  cared  nothing,  and  knew  nothing,  about 
the  i)olitics  of  the  contending  parties,  knew  as  definitely  as  yoa 
do  what  those  watchwords  meant  ;  and  they  voted  for  and  against 
the  things  which  these  words  painted  to  their  mental  vision.  A 
style  in  which  men  said  what  they  meant,  and  meant  what  they 
believed,  carried  the  itay,  although  it  was  made  up  of  popular 
elang.— Phelps. 


Coarseness,  however,  enfeebles;  for  it  produces 
disgust  with  tlie  writer,  whicli  prejudices  the  i-eader 
against  the  views  presented. 

"Vou  Scotchmen,"  said  Edward  Irving  to  Chalmers,  "would 
luuidle  on  idea  as  a  butcher  handles  an  ox." 

It  has  generally  liappeaed  that  the  moat  effective  public  speftk- 
ertt,  whether  seoular  or  saci'ed,  have  by  b  footidious  class  been 
accused  of  vulgarisms.  So  with  Cicero,  Burke,  and  Chatham ;  bo 
with  Patrick  Henn,-  and  Daniel  Webster ;  and  to  turn  to  eminent 
preB<:hcrs,  so  with  Luther,  Latimer,  and  WLitefield.  The  imaoa 
was  that,  intent  on  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  uutnber,  they 
used  what  Dr.  Johnson,  after  Daniel  Burgess,  called  "market 
language."    And  yet  some  oan7  this  notion  so  far  that  they  imag- 
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ine  that  in  speech  the  more  vulgar  thcj  are  the  more  energetic 
thcj  must  l)e.  "  Nor  is  it  true,"  as  Dr.  Ward  says,  "  that  rough 
and  hanh  language  is  mor«  strong  and  nervous  than  when  the 
composition  is  smooth  and  harmonious.  A  stream  which  mus 
among  atones  and  rocks  mskea  more  noise,  from  the  opposition  it 
meets  with  in  its  couTse  ;  but  that  which  has  not  these  impedi- 
ments flows  with  greater  force  and  strength." — Hebtsx. 

In  criticising,  we  must  keep  in  mind  how  the  Btandard 
of  propriety  has  varied,  from  age  to  age. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Dwight  was  the  minister  of  Woodstock,  Coud., 
about  the  year  ITOO.  The  sensational  pulpit  of  our  own  time 
could  hariUj  surpaas  him  in  the  drollery  of  its  expressiona.  '*  If 
unconverted  men  ever  get  to  heaven,"  he  said :  "  they  would  feel 
as  uneasy  as  a  shad  up  the  crotch  of  a  whito-ook."  This  probably 
seemed  less  offensive  to  his  congregatiou  than  it  seemed  not  long 
ago,  at  a  prayer-meeting,  when  Henry  Ward  Beecher  told  about 
cortaiu  cellars  from  which  malarial  odors  arose,  and  said  that  first 
one  of  the  family  died  and  then  another  from  these  odors.  "  They 
called  it  mysterious  Providence,"  said  Mr.  Beecher.  "No  suoh 
thing ;  God  knows  it  was  rotten  onions." 

Ill  the  use  of  words,  again,  local  nsage  innst  be  recog- 
nized. "  Do  taste  this  soup,"  said  an  English  young 
woman  to  the  man  beside  her  at  dinner;  "it  isn't  half 
nasty.''  Tlie  remark  was  imiioticed  tliere,  but  would  have 
been  unpardomible  at  a  Boston  table.  Mr.  Lowell  insista 
that  "  perspire"  is  a  vulgar  word,  and  that  only  "sweat" 
should  be  used.  Vet  in  most  American  circles  one  does 
well  to  remcniher  the  distinction  that  a  horse  sweats,  a 
man  perspires,  and  a  woman  glows.  The  yonng  man  who 
begaTi  a  letter  to  his  betrothed,  "  Thou  sweatest,"  found 
her  no  longer  sweet  to  him. 

Those  things  which  it  is  indecent  to  express  vividly  arc  always 
sueli  as  are  conceived  to  have  some  turpitude  in  them,  either  nat- 
ural or  moral.    An  example  of  this  decency  (q  expression,  «her« 
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the  subject  hath  some  natural  turpitude,  jon  will  find  in  Martha*s 
answer,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  when  our  Saviour  gave  orders  to 
remove  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  her  brother  Lazarus, 
**  Lord,  by  this  time  he  smelleth  {rjiri  o^Vc),  for  he  hath  been  dead 
four  days."  In  our  version  it  is  somewhat  indelicately,  not  to  saj 
indecently,  rendered  stinketh.  Our  translators  have  in  this  in- 
stance unnecessarily  receded  from  their  ordinary  rule  of  keeping 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  letter.  The  synecdoche  in  this  place 
answers  just  as  well  in  English  as  in  Greek ;  the  perspicuity  is 
such  as  secures  the  reader  from  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  expression  is  free  from  the  indecency  with 
which  the  other  is  chargeable.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  avoid  a 
vivid  exhibition  of  what  appears  uncleanly  to  the  external  senses, 
it  is  much  more  necessary  in  whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  pol- 
lute the  mind.  It  is  not  always  the  mention  of  vice,  as  such,  which 
has  this  tendency.  Many  of  the  atrocious  crimes  may  be  men- 
tioned with  great  plainness  without  any  such  danger,  and  there- 
fore without  the  smallest  indecorum.  What  the  subjects  are  which 
are  in  this  way  dangerous,  it  is  surely  needless  to  explain.  And 
as  every  person  of  sense  will  readily  conceive  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral sentiment,  to  propose  without  necessity  to  produce  examples 
for  the  elucidation  of  it,  might  justly  be  charged  with  being  a 
breach  of  that  decency  of  which  I  am  treating. — Camfbell. 

The  Distinction  between  bluntness  and  coarseness 
is  that  the  former  is  recognized  by  the  writer  as  harsh, 
but  adopted  because  barslmess  seems,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  be  necessary;  wliile  the  latter  is  the  uncon- 
scious manifestation  of  low  instinct  and  low  taste. 

Thus  in  rhythm  what  would  if  imconatnous  be  an  unpardonable 
blunder,  may,  when  a  certain  eifect  is  to  be  produced,  appear  an 
artist-stroke.    For  instance, 

"  And  ten  slow  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  lino, 

is  a  most  unmusical  verse,  and  i>erfect  because  it  is  unmusical, 
being  intended  to  illustrate  that  fault.  But  there  would  be  no 
hope  for  the  writer  who  let  such  verses  slip  into  his  poems  with- 
out knowing  that  they  were  unmusical. 
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So  true  is  it  tLat  only  the  fiecesaitj  of  such  utterance  makes 
bluntnesa  permissible,  that  the  severeat  remark  gaiua  force  when 
it  cau  be  couvertctl  without  losa  of  distinctuesH  into  courteous  ei- 
pi'csaion.  Tfae  edge  of  the  axe  does  more  execotiou  than  the  head. 
Take  the  illustralion  at  the  foot  of  page  264.  There  would  be  a 
certain  blunt  force  in  sayinfr:  "Yon  never  did  a  good  deed  in  jour 
life,  while  your  crimes  are  notorious."  Bnt  how  much  deeper  th« 
accUMtttion  sinks  when  it  is  pat  thus : 


The  Velvet  Clove. — In  fact,  we  are  particularly 
grateful  to  a  speaker  whose  tact  relieves  us  from  an  an- 
ticipated necessity  of  Iiearitig  sotnetliiiig  disagreeable.  We 
Wiint  tlie  presumptuous  punished,  but  we  shrink  from  the 
altercation  that  results  when  he  is  met  with  Iiis  own 
weapons.  When  an  antagonist  arises,  not  only  bold 
enough  to  attack  him,  but  skilful  euongh  to  disarm  him 
without  giving  him  opportunity  to  strike  back,  we  put  no 
stint  upon  our  admiration.  The  iron  hand  within  a  velvet 
glove  is  the  ideal  protector  of  society. 

iH'igh  Hunt's  sensitive  delicacj  was  one  of  his  moat  marked 

c ha I'ac't eristics,  and  one  that  peculiiirly  impressed  itself  on  those 
who  enjoyed  personal  communion  with  him.  He  was  delicate  as 
a  woman  in  conduct,  in  words,  in  wavn  of  tliinkini^  I  have  heard 
him  use  imrapliroso  in  speaking  of  things  that  the  generality  of 
men  are  accustomed  to  mention  plainly,  aa  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  though  he  could  —  on  occasion  —  use  very  Htraightforward 
terms  in  treating  a  ixietical  subject  warmly,  or  iu  reprobating  a 
vice  sternly,  and  employ  very  playful  terms  when  treating  a  hu- 
nioTOus  sulgect  wittily,  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  coarse  or  a  light 
word  in  the  many  times  I  have  heard  him  converae  with  freedom 
among  intimate  fiiends.  Airy  elegance,  sportive  faacy,  marked 
his  lively  talk  ;  levity  never.  But  though  Leigh  Hunt  was  almost 
womiinly  in  Ins  Kcnipuli)ns  delicacy,  he  hail  not  the  very  leiwt 
tonch  of  elTemiuHcy  in  liiH  composition.  He  wom  essentially 
manly — of  that  fiue  type  of  manliness  wtiich  includes  the  beat 
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gentleness  and  tenderness  of  womanly  nature,  blended  with  the 
highest  moral  fortitude  of  manhood.  We  know  that  the  man 
who  created  Imogen^  Portia,  Viola,  Rosalind,  Hamlet,  Borneo^ 
Troiius,  Othello,  comprised  this  dual  womanly  and  manly  natoze 
in  his  own ;  and  we  know  that  Nelson,  who  knew  not  what  fear 
was,  desired  when  dying  to  have  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of  his 
faithful  lieutenant,  Hardy.  So  with  Leigh  Hunt:  he  was  sensi- 
tive as  a  woman,  yet  in  every  fibre — moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal— thoroughly  a  man. — Mabt  Cowden  CiiABKE. 

Find  iUostrations  on  pages  11,  00.    See  alao  pages  S9,  39-48. 

(b)  Conciseness  is  not  Bynonjmoiis  with  Brevity. 
Brevity  refers  only  to  the  number  of  words;  conciseness 
refers  to  the  amount  of  thought  they  convey.  Brevity 
implies  the  use  of  few  words,  whatever  the  thought  may 
be  ;  conciseness  implies  the  use  of  no  unnecessary  words, 
however  many  may  be  employed.  Brevity  may  be  attained 
by  leaving  much  unsaid  ;  conciseness  tells  it  all,  but  tells 
it  compactly. 

A  concise  discourse  is  like  a  well-packed  trunk,  which  contains 
much  more  thau  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  do ;  a  brief  diacoorse 
may  be  like  a  trunk  half  full;  short,  because  it  is  scanty. — 
Whately. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  yon  can  take  away 
nothing  without    losse,   and    that    losse   to  be    manifest. — Bkn 

JONSON. 

BreWty  is  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  it  is  to  be  desired  when  it  gives 
best  expression  to  the  thought,  and  only  then.  To  assume  that 
there  is  a  special  virtue  in  laconism  is  to  imitate  the  absurdity  of 
Dryden's  line. 

My  wonnd  is  great,  bccanm  it  is  so  small ; 

which  Buckingham  thus  parodied, 

It  would  be  greater,  were  it  none  at  all. 

Conciseness  is  attained  chiefly  (i)  by  Pruning,  and  (ii) 
by  Compression. 
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(i.)  Pruning  is  possible  in  almoBt  all  compoeition  to 
ati  extent  that  will  ainaze  those  who  have  not  experiment- 
ed. Not  to  apeak  of  words  like  very  (see  page  227)  tliat 
young  writers  sprinkle  through  their  manuscript  as  from 
a  pepper-box,  phrase  after  phrase,  clause  after  clause,  sen- 
tence after  sentence,  paragraph  after  paragraph,  will  be 
found  superfluous  because  they  repeat,  or  excrescent  be- 
cause they  are  not  a  growth  from  the  idea, 

"  The  three  ends  which  a  stateemaD  ought  to  propose  to  himself 
in  the  government  of  a  nation,"  says  Coleridge,  "are  Secnritj  to 
possesBoiB,  Facilitj  to  acquirers,  and  Hope  to  all."  Why  this  last 
clanse  ?  It  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  other  two,  but  a  resnlt 
from  them.  It  is  not  one  of  three  ends,  but  the  single  end,  to  be 
attained  b;  means  of  the  other  two. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  famous  docntnent,  but  it 
begins  with  a  similar  blunder: 

Wc  hull)  thne  trutha  to  be  Klf^evldant.  ttut  ill  men  in  omUd  equal,  tbat  tbej  an 
endnwcd  by  Ihclr  Cmtor  vitb  certiila  lullenable  rlghu ;  tbiU  wnong  tbm  an  Hk,  tlb- 

Life  ?  yes  ;  Iit)crty  ?  yoa  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  Why 
is  it  an  inalienable  rigbt  ?  How  can  you  ])reveDt  a  man  from 
"  pnrHtiing"  happinGHB?  You  may  lielp  him  to  attain  it,  but  how 
can  you  help  him  to  "pnreue"  it? 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  in  nearly  half  of  the  instances  where  three 
speeiScations  are  made,  one  of  them  is  either  superfluous  or  ex- 
crescent. It  is  a  sort  of  rbetorical  rhythm  to  which  mankind  has 
become  accustomed,  that  three  specifications  give  a  sounding  ro- 
ttintlily  to  the  close  of  a  aentpnce  ;  so  when  only  two  are  involved 
in  the  thought  a  third  is  tocbetl  on  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

Economy  of  Attention  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  power  of  conciseness  depends.  This  is  a  busy  age. 
People  arc  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  with  things  to  see 
and  to  hear.  Anyone  thing  that  absorbs  attention  ab- 
stracts that  attention  from  a  thousand  pressing  objects, 
and  must  prove  itself  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
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those  objectB.  Hence  the  idea  must  be  preeented  with  as 
iew  wrappings  as  possible.  Ttie  busy  nieicliant  will  not 
stop  to  tear  open  a  series  of  envelopes  to  get  at  a  circular 
from  an  unknown  correspondent — envelopes  and  all  will 
go  into  the  waste-basket. 

We  ore  told  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  We  hear  styles 
condemned  sa  verbose  or  involved.  Blair  says  that  eveij  needleaa 
part  of  a  sentence  "  intermpts  the  deacription  and  cloga  the 
image ; "  and  again,  that  "  long  sentences  fatigue  the  reader's  at- 
tention." It  is  remarked  by  Lord  Kames  that  "to  give  the  utmost 
force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  closed  with  the  word 
QiiA  makes  the  greatest  figure."  That  parentheses  should  be 
avoided,  and  that  Saxon  words  should  be  nsed  in  preference  to 
those  of  Latin  origin,  are  established  precepts.  But,  however  in- 
fluential the  truths  thus  dogmaticallj  embodied,  thej  would  ba 
much  more  influential  if  reduced  to  something  like  scientific  or- 
dination. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  conviction  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  when  we  understand  the  ichff.  And  we  ma7  be  sure 
that  a  comprehension  of  the  general  principle  from  which  the 
rules  of  composition  result,  will  not  only  bring  them  home  to  na 
with  greater  force,  but  will  discover  to  us  other  mlea  of  like 
origin. 

On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  underlying  these  current 
maxims,  we  may  see  shadowed  forth  in  manr  of  tliem  the  impor- 
tance of  economizing  the  reader's  or  hearer's  attention.  To  so 
present  ideas  that  thej  mav  be  apprehended  with  the  least  possible 
mental  effort,  is  the  desideratum  toward  which  most  of  the  mlea 
above  quoted  point.  When  we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or 
confused,  or  intricate — when  we  praise  this  style  as  easy,  and  blame 
that  as  fatiguing,  we  consciously  or  nnconscioualy  assume  this  de- 
sideratum as  our  standard  of  judgment.  Begnrding  language  as 
an  apparatus  of  symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  thooght,  we  may  atij 
that,  as  in  a  mechanical  apparattis,  the  more  simple  and  the  better 
arranged  in  its  parts,  the  greater  will  be  the  efiect  produced.  In 
either  case,  whatever  force  is  absorbed  by  the  machine  is  deducted 
from  the  result.  A  reader  or  listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a 
limited  amooat  of  mental  power  available.    To  recognise  and  in- 
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terpret  tLe  sjmbola  presented  to  him  requiree  part  of  this  power; 
to  arrange  and  combine  the  images  suggexted  requires  a  further 
part ;  and  onlj  that  part  which  remains  can  be  naed  for  realizing 
the  thought  convejed.  Hence,  the  more  time  and  attention  it 
t«kes  to  receive  and  understand  each  sentence,  the  less  time  and 
attention  can  be  given  to  the  contained  idea,  and  the  less  vividly 
will  that  idea  be  conceived. 

How  tralj  language  must  be  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  thought, 
though  the  necessarj  instrument  of  it,  we  shall  clearl;  perceive  on 
remembering  the  comparative  force  with  which  simple  ideas  are 
communicated  by  aigns.  To  say  "Leave  the  room"  is  less  ex- 
pressive than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  a  finger  on  the  lips  is 
more  forcible  than  whispering  "Do  not  speak."  A  beck  of  the 
hand  is  better  than  "  Come  here."  No  phrase  can  convey  the  idea 
of  surprise  so  Wvidly  as  opening  the  oyea  and  raising  the  eye- 
brows. A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  would  lose  much  by  translation 
into  words.*  Again,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  oral  language 
is  employed,  the  strongest  effects  are  produced  by  interjections, 
which  condense  entire  sentences  into  syllal>les.  And  in  other 
cases,  where  custom  allows  us  to  express  thoughts  by  single  words, 
as  in  Iteicare,  Heigko,  Fmlge,  much  force  would  be  lost  by  expand- 
ing them  into  specitio  proi)OHitions. 

Hence,  carrying  out  the  metaphor  that  language  is  the  vehicle 
of  thought,  there  seems  rea.'wn  to  think  that  in  all  cases  the  fric- 
tion and  inertia  of  the  vehicle  deduct  from  its  efficiency,  and  that 
in  composition,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  thing  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
duce this  friction  and  inei-tia  to  the  smaUost  possible  amount. — 

HotUEBI  Sl'H^'CKR. 

The  very  same  sentiment,  expressed  diffusely,  will  be  admitted 
baroly  to  be  just  ;  expressed  concisely  will  be  admired  as  spirited. 
To  recur  to  examples,  the  famous  answer  returned  by  the  Countess 
of  Doi-sct  to  the  letter  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State 
to  CluirloH  the  Second,  nominating  to  her  a  member  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Appleton,  is  an  excellent  illustration  :  "I  have  been  bul- 
lied," says  her  ladyship,  "  by  an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected 

the  InroboCSftrilaiiKpatn*  \»  tnicTlbod  "  rmw  on,  alrang«r«  otC  drinh,  ajid  kihuh  th^Kir, 
for  puught  elH  la  worth  ■  llllij>,"  and  i  picture  b  fctven  of  Sugen  ruiikJnff  Ihv  vma  t\ga. 


by  a  cooii,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  b;  a  eabjeot.     Yooi  a 
sh&n't  Btuid." — CiUtfPBBiiL. 


PmOLCTlTI.— Thrm 


De  Qniiicej  calls  the  German  sentence  an  aroli  between  the  ris- 
ing and  the  setting  suo,  and  declares  that  one  of  Kant's  sentences 
was  found  by  a  carpenter  to  be  twenty  inchew  long. 

IiOitis  XI\'.,  who  loved  a  concise  style,  odb  day  mot  a  priest, 
whom  lie  auk c(l  hastily  :  '■Wlience  come  yon?  Whither  are  yon 
going?  What  do  you  want  ? "  The prioHt  replied,  "From  Bruges. 
To  Paris.     A  lienefici'."     "  Yon  shall  have  it,"  answered  the  king. 

(fl.)  Compression.— "One  must  study  contraction 
as  well  as  omission.  There  are  many  sentences  whicli 
wonid  not  bear  the  omiHsion  of  a  single  word  consistently 
with  perspicuity,  which  yet  may  be  much  nmre  concisely 
expressed  with  eqnal  clearness  by  the  einptoyment  of  dif- 
ferent words,  Hnd  by  recastiTig  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
pression." 

Take,  for  example,  snch  a  sentence  as  the  following : 

Tliis  Hpntence  could  not  be  odvantageonaly  nor  to  any  consider- 
able degree  abridged  by  the  mere  omission  of  any  of  the  words; 
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but  it  may  be  expressed  in  a  mnch  sbort^r  compaM,  with  equal 
clearness  aud  far  gi'eatt:r  energy,  tbus : 

KIdc  will  l»  Un^u  ti^°>  polio;  whan  ubjecU  in  rebel!  frum  prtndpla.— Oaktuu. 

Exercise:. — Condense  tlie  following  sentences  by  a 
c'liange  of  foi'ui. 

Eiatnple. — Tbey  diBputed  who  shoulil  be  greatest. 

There  arose  a  <liHpute  among  them,  who  should  be  greatest. 

I  iiave  a  doubt  whether  the  story  be  tme. 

Genorallj  a  discuHsion  arises  whether  a  fee  shall  be  paid. 

I  am  going  to  yonder  gate  to  receive  farther  direction  bow  I 
may  get  to  the  place  of  delivciuDce. 

He  gave  oh  a  long  account  liow  be  liad  hooked  the  fish.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  fur  the  suggestion  an  to  making  an  abstract. 

Henry  Smith  failed,  which  astonished  them.  GonTeraatioo 
with  yon  has  Hatiitfled  me  as  to  the  fact. 

I  bad  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend. 

If  we  know  extensively,  we  shall  operate  extensively. 

Being  culti^'ated  mentally  is  important. 

The  equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles 
in  a  previous  aSHUmption. 

Of  the  Name  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  domestic  aJfoctions, 
and  ciiually  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  is  the  plesMure  which  results 
from  acts  of  bounty  and  beneficence,  exercised  either  in  getting 
money  or  in  imparting  to  those  who  want  it  the  assistance  of  onr 
skill  and  iirofession. — Qiioteii  hy  Bain. 

The  Degree  of  ci^ncificiiess  conducing  to  power  de- 
l>end3  largely  n|ion  the  capacity  of  the  class  of  readers 
addrcijfied. 

It  ia  ri^marked  by  anatomists  that  the  nutritive  quality  is  not 
tlie  only  reiiuisite  in  food  ;  that  a  certain  degree  of  distention  in 
the  Htomai'b  Ls  required  to  enable  it  to  act  with  its  full  [wwers, 
and  that  for  this  rcasou  liay  or  straw  must  lie  given  to  horses  as 
wi'll  as  com,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  bulk.  Something 
iiniilogons  to  this  takes  plnce  with  res]>ect  to  the  generality  of 
minds,  which  are  incapable  of  thoroughly  digesting  and  aesimilat- 
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ing  what  is  presented  to  them,  however  clearl;,  in  a  vet;  small 
compass. 

Repetition  in  a  condensed  form  of  an  idea  already 
expressed  at  length  often  produces  the  effect  of  concise- 


To  an  authoT  who  is  in  hia  expression  of  an^  sentiment  waTer- 
ing  betweea  the  demands  of  perspicuity  and  of  eDergj  (of  which 
the  former,  of  coarse,  requiroD  the  first  care,  lest  lie  should  fail 
of  both)  and  donbting  whetber  tlie  phrase  which  has  the  most  of 
forcible  brerity  will  be  readily  token  in,  it  may  be  recommended 
to  use  both  expressions  :  first,  to  eipand  the  sense  sufficiently  to 
be  clearly  understood,  and  then  to  contract  it  into  the  most  com- 
pendious and  striking  form.  This  expedient  might  seem  at  first 
sight  tlie  most  decidedly  adverse  to  the  brevity  recommended ; 
but  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  the  addition  of  a  compressed 
and  xiithy  expression  of  the  nentiment  which  has  been  already 
stated  at  greater  length  will  have  the  efibct  of  brevity.  For  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  actual  number 
of  words  that  dilTiiseuess  is  to  be  condemned  (unless  one  were 
limited  to  a  certain  Hpace  or  time),  but  to  avoid  the  flatness  and 
tediousness  resulting  from  it ;  so  that  if  this  appearance  can  be 
obvial«d  by  the  insertion  of  such  an  abridged  repetition  as  is  here 
recommended,  which  odds  i^oignoucy  and  spirit  to  the  whole,  con- 
ciseness will  be  pi-actieally  promoted  by  the  ad<lition. — "WhatbIiY. 

In  the  following  sentence  Archbishop  Whately  violates  the 
princiiJe  just  laid  down,  jmtting  the  comi>act  expression  first. 


■Iroiu  or  pertoiming  Ihit  u.k  HtlarKtoHly,  baC  iw  ir  Itaen  vu  HmUldaE  In  bin  mlod 

ExcKiTioN  to  the  rule  that  conoiaeneea  is  energy  fre- 
qiiently  occurs  in  description.     (See  pages  213,  250.) 

Edmund  Burke,  in  his  sx>eech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  describes 
the  effects  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
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Camatic  tecritoTj.  An  uDunaginatiTO  speaker,  seeing  things  in 
what  Bacon  calli^  "  dr;  liglit,"  would  have  said,  "  The  war  was  a 
war  of  extermination  ;  "  this  was  the  whole  of  it.  An  indignant  and 
diffusive  Breaker,  boiling  over  with  his  wrath,  would  have  said, 
"The  war  was  luurJei'ous,  inhuman,  devilish."  His  invective 
would  have  spent  itseli  in  epithets.  But  Burke,  more  forcible 
thau  either,  comprexses  his  indignation,  has  not  a  word  to  saj  of 
the  character  uf  the  war,  but  deacribea  the  facts,  and  leaves  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.     He  sajs : 


■oudb  tao  V 


lie  line  at  th 


>jdid  s 


Energy  of  thought  here  requires  particularity  of  detail ;  there- 
tote  energy  of  expression  requires  many  words. 

Sometimes  a  descriptive  siieaker  needs  to  gain  time  for  a 
thought  to  take  hold  of  an  ohtnse  hearer.  Macanlay  says  of  the 
efibcts  of  the  French  Revolation,  "  Down  went  the  old  church  of 
Fi-onee,  with  all  its  pomp  and  wealth."  This  is  forcible  taol^ 
forcibly  put.  But  he  intensifies  it  by  saying,  "The  churches  were 
closed :  the  bells  were  silent ;  the  shrines  were  plundered ;  the 
silver  cmcitlsee  were  melted  down  ;  buffoons  dressed  in  surplices 
cnme  dancing  in  the  carmagnole  even  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion." By  these  details  time  is  gained  for  the  imagination  to 
realize  the  main  truth  that  the  church  was  destroyed.  Longinns 
illastrates  the  two  styles  here  contrasted  by  the  examples  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero.  He  says,  "Demosthenes  was  concisely, 
Oicero  difihsely  sublime.  Demosthenes  was  a  thunderbolt ;  Ci- 
cero was  a  conflagration 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 


PERFECTION. 


Perfection  (nsnally  referred  to  as  Elegance,  Grace, 
Beauty)  J8  tlie  artistic  finish  put  upon  composition  ali'eacly 
elaborated.  The  essay  being  true,  precise,  perspicuons, 
powerful,  the  careful  writer  goes  over  it  line  by  line, 
changing  here  a  word,  there  an  expressiou,  until  each 
word  not  only  expresses  his  meaning  but  expresses  it 
luoi-e  happily  than  any  otlier  word  could. 

The  safest  rule  is  never  daring  the  act  of  composition  to  study 
elegance  or  think  about  it  at  all.  Let  an  author  study  the  best 
models,  mark  their  beauties  of  style  and  dwell  upon  them,  that  he 
may  insensibly  catch  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  with  ele- 
gance ;  and  wbeu  he  has  completed  any  composition  he  may  re- 
vise it,  and  cantiously  alter  any  expression  that  is  awkward  and 
harsh,  as  well  as  those  that  are  feeble  and  obscnre ;  but  let  him 
never  while  writing  think  of  any  beauties  of  style,  but  content 
himself  with  such  as  may  occur  spontaneously.  He  should  care- 
fully study  perspicuity  as  he  goes  along  ;  he  may  also,  though 
more  cautiously,  aim  in  like  manner  at  energy ;  bat  if  he  is  en- 
deavoring after  elegance,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  betray  that  en- 
deavor ;  and  in  projiortion  as  he  does  this,  he  will  bo  so  tar  from 
giving  pleasure  to  good  jadgen,  that  he  will  offend  more  than  by 
the  rudest  simplicity. — WHATELr. 


Qvledgs  or 
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A  Cliange  nf  ^(isfe.— Blair's  "  Rhetoric,"  foiiniled  upon  the  atvle 
of  Addison  as  an  ideal,  treata  of  Beaut;  as  olinracterizing  writing 
of  a  certain  kind.     The  author  says  : 

only  on  ■DDount  of  iui  luageiillng  tlio  Ldru  o(  fltnem,  proprlrty  >nd  unr,  wbiQh  h»vo 
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rlter  nltogeihe 

r  o(  thi»  ohiir- 

h«  mow  limpet  tnd  precJae  viimplM 

X  an  be  ^iv™ 

oMl 

h<Mc,  the  WglwW,  mwl  tom-rt  >nd  o 
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n  K  l^^yond  diinM.  In  ttw  Engllih  Isi 

the  whole.  th< 

T  ufert  model 
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aSocdl.     Fer- 

<:  iB  Ln  the  hlshnt  d<vr» ;  hh  prec 

mgre.!,^ 

c  tubjiicu  whit:h  he  treaU  at  re<|uir. 
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len  hiH  ownoer,  Ibmgh  piTfeMly  ou 
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.  uliogetlioi  B  psrtect  model  (ur  mny  o 
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e  higher  and  n 
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From  this  search  after  beauty  as  on  end  there  hns  been  a 
marked  reaction.  It  is  no  longer  the  languid,  complacent  fitjle 
of  QucoQ  Anne's  rei>,'u  that  is  sought  as  a  model,  bat  the  TBCf, 
Tigorons  utterance  of  the  Elizaliethan  writers. 


tUltotbe 

p«i..i;on 

ii,hardj. 

1  reNpect  eiur  opiKwIto.    We  hav 

thej-.ta*. 

B  at  the  oipenic  ol  learning. 

,  morWdJT  at 
int«  ot  Soulhi 


>f  (he  eiqoUlte.    WorbU  ddlow;  n 
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Such  men,  to  be  Bore,  have  existed  aa  JaliuB  Cteaar ;  but  id  gen- 
eral a  correct  and  elegftnt  etjle  is  hardly  attainable  by  those  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  action  ;  and  no  one  has  sach  a  pedantic 
love  of  good  writing  as  to  prefer  mendacions  finery  to  rough  and 
ungrammaticnl  truth.— Sn>MB7  S>uth. 

Epigrams  are  short  poems  ending  ia  a  poiat  or  turn 

of  wit ;  88, 


Retort  should  perhaps  be  classed  witli  the  forms  jiist 
referred  to,  as  its  eifeut  depends  upon  the  turn  it  gives 
to  the  words  of  the  first  speaker.     Thus  : 

A  French  officer  reproached  a  Swiss  for  flghtiog  upon  either 
side  for  mon^y,  "while  we  Frenchmen,"  said  he,  "fight  for 
honor."  "  That  is  natural,"  replied  the  Swiss ;  "  every  one  fights 
for  what  he  most  wants." 

One  day  Sheridan  met  two  royal  dukes  in  St.  James's  Street, 
and  the  younger  flippantly  remarked  :  "  I  say,  ^erry,  we  have 
just  been  discussing  whether  yon  are  a  greater  foolTr  rogue  :  what 
is  your  opinion,  old  boy  ?  " — Sheridan  bowed,  smiled,  and  aa  he 
took  each  of  them  by  the  arm  replied,  "  Why,  faith,  I  believe  1  am 
between  both."— KVAii, 

Wlien  Henry  IV.  was  at  Amiens,  and  very  much  fatigued,  the 
mayor,  with  his  council,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  The 
mayor  began  his  liarangue  in  this  way  :  "  King  forever  blessed — 
veiy  puissant,  very  clement,  very  great-—"  Then  the  King  cut 
him  short  by  saying,  "  And  veiy  tired,"  and  so  ended  the  mayor's 
fine  speech. 

A  lawyer,  fined  tor  eipreaaing  contempt  of  Court,  protested, 
urging  with  great  earnestness  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  care- 
fully concealed  liia  feelings. 

Brilliancy  is  perhaps  the  proper  term  to  apply  to 
language  which  puts  tlie  thought  in  such  dear  light,  that 
the  light  itself  attracts  attention.  To  be  memorable,  style 
must  possess  something  of  this  distinction. 
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Dr.  Johnson's  fame  now  rests  principally  npon  Boewell.  It 
is  im{>os8ible  not  to  be  amused  with  such  a  book.  But  his  bow-wow 
manner  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  effect  prodnoed  ; 
for  no  one,  I  8apiK)se,  will  set  Johnson  before  Bnrke,  and  Burke 
was  a  great  and  universal  talker  ;  yet  now  we  hear  nothing  of  this 
oxcept  by  some  chance  remarks  in  Boswell.  The  fact  is,  Burke, 
like  all  men  of  genius  who  love  to  talk  at  all,  was  very  discnrsiye 
and  continuous ;  hence  he  is  not  reported  ;  he  seldom  said  the 
sharp  short  things  that  Johnson  almost  always  did,  which  pro- 
duce a  more  decided  effect  at  the  moment,  and  which  are  so  much 
more  easy  to  carry  off. — Coleridoe. 

I  think  Steele  shone  rather  than  sparkled.  Those  famous 
beatix-esjjrUsot  the  CO  ffee-hoMfies  .  .  .  would  make  many  brilliant 
hits — half  a  dozen  in  a  night  sometimes ;  but,  like  sharp-shooters, 
when  they  had  fired  their  shot  they  were  obliged  to  retire  under 
cover  till  their  pieces  were  loaded  again,  and  wait  till  they  got  an- 
other chance  at  the  enemy  ;  whereas  Dick  never  thought  that  his 
bottle-companion  was  a  butt  to  aim  at — nay,  a  friend  to  shake  by 
the  hand. — Thackeray. 

But  brilliancy  is  legitimate  only  when  it  is  the  result  of 
polisli,  of  fine  iinisli,  of  artistic  completeness  of  utterance. 
We  have  no  respect  for  tlie  ideas  of  men  that  seek  to  say 
briglit  things  for  the  sake  of  display.  We  look  upon 
tliem,  as  npon  professional  wits  (see  page  129),  as  per- 
formers rather  than  as  companions,  dealing  with  words 
rather  than  with  thoughts,  lit  to  amuse  us  in  idle  mood, 
but  not  to  be  consulted  when  we  are  in  doubt. 

When  Ruskin  says  that  he  could  not,  even  for  a  couple  of 
months,  live  in  a  country  so  miserable  as  to  possess  no  castles,  his 
aim  is  to  be  eingrammatic,  but  ho  only  makes  us  impatient  of  his 
morbid  affectation.  AMien  Professor  Clifford  leaves  for  an  in- 
scription on  his  tomb,  **  I  was  not,  and  was  conceived ;  I  lived 
and  did  a  little  work ;  I  am  not,  and  grieve  not,"  the  Spectator 
justly  remarks  that  though  many  will  think  the  epitaph  fine,  it 
would  be  finer  if  it  were  inscribed  above  a  horse.  Coleridge 
has  made  some  of  the  most  exact  distinctions  known  in  literature. 


but  in  the  following  he  seems  to  have  sought  Btriking  form  nther 
than  precise  expression ; 

Let  ■  yoons  man  Hpumtn  I  from  Uc  mn  fu  u  hE  pariblf  an.  ud  remiiTa  Ha  00  It 


Euphony  is  another  element  of  literary  perfection. 

Words  have  their  aristocracy.  Some  have  a  noble  birth  ;  a 
magnificent  histoid  Ues  behind  them ;  they  were  bom  amid  the 
swelling  and  the  bursting  into  life  of  great  ideas.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  an  words  which  have  plebeian  associations.  Some  are 
diOicult  of  euunciatioD  ;  and,  bj  a  secret  sympathy,  the  mind  at- 
taches to  them  the  distortion,  perhaps  the  pain,  of  the  Tocal  or- 
gans ID  their  utterance.  A  single  uncouth  word  may  be  to  style 
what  an  uii controllable  grimace  is  to  the  countenance.  Neither  ia 
a  thing  of  beauty.  Words  not  inelegant  in  themselTes  become  so 
thi'ough  x>edeatrian  asBociations  wliich  colloquial  usage  affixes  to 
them.  Onr  Yankee  favorite  "guess"  is  a  perfectly  good  word, 
pure  English,  of  good  stock,  and  long  standing  in  the  language. 
A  better  word,  in  itself  considered,  we  have  not  in  English  use. 
But  because  it  is  a  colloquiaJ  favorite,  used  by  everybody,  on  evetj 
variety  of  subject  and  occasion,  and  often  in  a  degraded  sense,  as 
in  the  compotind  "  guess-work,"  it  has  become  vulgar  in  the  sense 
of  "common;"so  that  in  many  connections  in  which  the  real 
meaning  of  it  would  be  entirely  pertinent,  the  word  wonld  bo 
unclegant.  "Conjecture,"  or  some  equivalent,  must  take  its 
place.  .  .  .  Wordsworth's  poetry,  again,  is  not  wholly  de- 
fonflible  from  the  charge  of  using  in  poetic  measure  an  inelegant 
vocabulary.  He  believed  in  the  poetry  of  common  things,  com- 
mon thoughts,  common  i)eople,  and  their  common  affairs.  It  was 
the  aim  of  his  life  to  lift  ap  into  the  atmosjihero  of  roniatico  things 
lowly  and  olmcure.  "The  Excursion"  wrought  in  this  respect  one 
of  the  xilent  revolutions  of  literature  in  the  direct  interest  of 
Christianity.  But,  in  his  attempt  to  effect  that  revolution,  he  did 
Ifwn  to  an  extreme.  Even  his  regal  imagination  could  not  dig- 
nify such  lines  as  these  ;  viz.  : — 
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Notions  of  enphonj  are  not  the  same  all  the  world  over,  t 
once  asked  a  pundit,  a  professor  of  poetrj,  what  he  considered  to 
lie  the  most  melodiouB  word  in  Sanecrit.  His  replj  was,  alaletJiaa. 
And  he  was  not  jesting. — Haul. 

A  practice  almost  indispensable  to  a  satisfactorj- 
essay  is  to  take  it  up,  after  revision  according  to  every 
other  standard  has  been  completed,  and  read  it  aload, 
noting  for  correction  not  only  all  harsh  expressions,  but 
all  that  the  combination  of  sounds  makes  it  difficult  to 
ennnciate. 

In  Lincoln's  first  iuangarol  occttrs  the  following  phrase,  the 
peculiar  combination  of  consonants  and  labials  of  which  can  onlj 
be  appreciated  hj  an  attempt  (we  use  the  word  attempt  advisedly) 
to  read  it  aloud  : 


Variety  is,  finally,  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  perfection. 

In  diction  an  extensive  and  daily  widening  vocab- 
ulary is  indispensable  (see  pages  401-403), 

I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  dailj  some  flrst-clasa 
English  author,  ehiefly  tor  the  copin  rerburum,  to  avoid  sinking 
into  cheap  and  bald  flueucj,  to  give  elevation,  dignity,  sonorous- 
ness, and  refinement  to  my  vocabulary. —Cho ate. 

It  is  a  mark  of  weakness,  of  poverty  of  speech,  or  at  least  of 
bad  taste,  to  continue  the  use  of  pet  words,*  or  other  peculiarities 
of  language,  after  we  have  become  eonscioUB  of  them  as  such.  In 
dialect,  as  in  dress,  individuality  founded  upon  anything  but  gen- 
eral harmony  and  superior  propriety,  is  offensive,  and  good  taste 
demands  that  each  shall  please  by  its  total  impression,  not  by  its 
distinguishable  details. — Marsh. 


*  It  1>  to  be  niniirked  tbsC  tbii  tctt  eipmaloii,  "  pet  wnldi,''  It  ■  pet  t«m  of  Hr. 
Xuili,  oocDTrtiic  iciiD  udagklnlD  Ui  "IiCCUM  oatba  Engliib  tjngnige." 
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ImltMlcil,  but  at  tbc  Bame  tlmu  a  writer  wbov  pag^fl  preAent  bd  atrcKifl  ■  front  u  do  his  li 
worthy  uf  HnalytkaL  etudy.  Vfhut  eiiiM  to  ill,  Carlyto'a  BenUDf%4  Lhat  yivx  and  r»ih- 
nofl  »  manifr^t  to  every  ooe  ¥  A  partial  explanation  1*  Co  bo  fouDd  Ln  tJio  rtcbncrt  of  hfs 
Tocabalory.  ProbAbly  iiu  oiui  JivLo^  io  thiK  >ce  was  »  tboroQgbJy  aoqualDtvd  with  tbs 
£ngUBb  dkilonar]'  an  Ur.  Cul}l^  or  ninl  wordH  more  dlKrlmiDatiuglj  wiUioat  marring 
bia  nark  with  ttic  Bppciriuce  of  labored  canntnisclon.  Take  up  any  book  olhitaiid  notice 

travnKtl  wllhinil  dijdovering  a  sinKlo  ■■  the."  "lo,"  or  -but."  Talrn  up  any  ot  bia 
tbM  rxGur  in  It.  oiunllDg  each  word  ouly  onoe.    Here  are  a  ttw  mulu  ol  nch  a  teat 
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In  movement  there  must  be  a  like  variety.    Long 

Benfences  must  be  interspei-scd  with  shorter  ones,  periodic 
Bti'iictiire  must  bo  followed  by  sharp,  crisp  utterance  ;  the 
i-eader  iiiiist  be  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  for  something 
unexpected,  never  being  suffered  to  adjust  himself  to  a 
sing-song  gait  of  which  he  has  caught  tlie  rhytlim. 

"It  is  Lere,"  savs  Marmont*!,  "that  we  perceive  the  force  of 
Lnciaii's  comparison  when  be  deHtreil  that  the  atv]e  and  the 
tlioupht,  like  a  lioreemon  and  his  horse,  might  be  of  one  nill,  and 
move  together  hftmiODionslT."  And,  as  the  samp  author  adds,  this 
oratorical  motion  is  free  and  various ;  the  boh!  and  skilful  horse- 
man,  whoso  steed  is  well-trained,  and  obedient  to  tlie  whip  and 
spur,  may  sometimes  venture  to  leap  the  highest  fences  and  clear 
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the  widest  ditches,  but  when  the  chase  is  over  he  will  slacken  his 
ItSLce,  and  be  content  to  walk  slowly  along  the  well-beaten  bridle- 
path.— Hervey. 

In  La  Fontaine,  so  many  verses,  mo  many  different  style « of  thought.  Bat  onoe  Ma» 
siUon  hits  on  a  certain  kind  of  a  sentence,  he  holds  on  to  it  with  a  death-like  grip,  poge 
after  page.  Like  a  horse-car  unable  to  leave  Its  tramway,  like  a  canal-boat  whidi  cannot 
qoit  its  canal,  on  he  goes,  without  turning  an  inch  to  the  right  or  left,  and  on  you  go  with 
him.  What  is  the  cunsequence  ?  A  monotony  that  at  last  palls  on  the  ear  and  actually 
■tops  the  reader.  Besides,  even  the  splendid  profusion  of  words  is  not  without  its  uni- 
formity. His  incomparable  talent  of  wttlng  forth  a  single  thought  under  such  a  variety 
of  shapes  had  for  a  long  time  astounded  me,  daziled  me.  I  used  to  take  for  a  new  idea 
what  was  nothing  but  the  same  idea  presented  again  and  again  under  various  different 
forms.  But  reading  aloud  soon  convinced  me  that  there  was  something  artificial  in  this 
exuberant  display.  I  began  to  feel  as  you  feel  at  one  of  those  pieces  where  the  same 
actor  pretends  to  represent  five  or  six  different  personages,  whereas  in  reality  the  only 
thing  champed  Is  the  costume. 

Take  a  iMtge  of  Saint-Simon,  if  you  wish  to  realize  more  fully  the  idea  that  I  wish  to 
convey.  He  too  repeats  the  same  idea  under  twenty  different  shapes,  but  he  does  so  as  a 
clever  magician  turns  one  object  into  fifty  by  the  blazing  reflection  of  dazxling  mirron ; 
he  does  so  with  the  fire  and  heat  of  a  man  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  Impres- 
tion,  alwHyn  considers  his  expressions  too  feeble  to  adequately  represent  his  ideas.  He 
fights  and  struggles  with  his  words  to  compel  them  to  express  what  he  means.  He  whips 
his  language,  spuru  it,  tortures  it,  drives  it,  overloads  it,  until  at  last  it  obeys  him,  and 
becomes  just  as  passionate,  flory,  and  headlong  as  himself. — LsGOUvi. 

Felicity  of  diction  is  more  than  exactness  and  clear- 
ness. It  expresses  the  idea  so  perfectly  that  the  mind 
lingers  for  an  instant  to  enjoy  the  perfection  itself. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  two  famous  epitaphs  by  the  poet  whose 
own  epitaph,  **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  is  itself  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  felicity  (note  quotations  from  the  first  on  page  222). 

OS  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse, 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse. 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death  I  ere  thou  hnst  slain  another 
Loimed  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  in  after  days; 
Some  kind  woman,  bom  as  she, 
Reading  thin,  like  Niobe 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb. 


FEUCITT. 

OH  MABOABET  BATOLIFFB. 


K  utb,  tbou  bsit  D«t  mcb  uioUker. 

In  the  luBtorj  of  the  world  what  has  really  preaerred  the  mem- 
oriea  of  writera  of  verse  has  not  been  intellectn&l  force,  or  the 
clear  eipresaion  of  love  or  pity,  or  even  wit,  but  a  certain  iadefin- 
abie  felicity  of  style,  a  power  of  aaying  thinga  as  they  never  were 
Boid  before,  and  bo  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  ...  It 
is  probable  that  this  will  preserve  his  [Poe's]  verse,  like  a  rose 
]>etal  in  a  drop  of  glycerine,  bound  to  decay  because  of  its  ephem- 
eral and  disconnected  condition,  yet  never  actually  decaying. — 
Pall  MuU  Gazeae. 

Eveiy  one  is  familiar,  and  has  been  amused,  with  'Macaulay's 
characteristic  assertion  that  "  the  Pntitan  hated  bear-baiting,  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  boar,  but  becauEe  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectatore."  Few  readers,  however,  are  probably  aware  that 
Hnnie  expresses  identically  the  same  idea.  "  Bear-baiting,"  he 
says,  "  was  esteemed  heathenish  and  nnohristian  ;  the  sport,  not 
the  inhumanitv,  gave  offence,"  Inasmuch  as  Macaulay's  mot  is 
known  the  world  over  and  Hume's  scarcely  at  all,  we  have  an  evi- 
dence how  important  is  the  way  of  putting  things— more  impor- 
tant, it  seems,  so  far  as  notoriety  is  concerned,  than  the  idea 
itself. — Appleion'a  Journal. 


qiuUJjr  ippKckdsl,  ev 


The  fitting  word  ia  always  a  prominent  elemeDt 
of  felicity.  Who  that  liaa  ever  heard  it  can  forget  the 
Hue, 

Substitute  fiynonyms,  as, 

U*r  tooe  nu  •Imyi  mild,  tnnqniL,  BiMaed. 

and  what  is  there  to  linger  in  the  memory  ? 

As  the  reHult  o[  sU  mj  reading  and  meditation,  I  Bbstracted  two 
critical  apborisua,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions 
and  criteria  of  poetic  stjie ;  first,  that  not  tbe  poem  which  we 
have  read,  but  that  to  vhich  we  return  with  the  gnntest  pleasure, 
poeaeaseB  the  genuine  power  and  claims  the  name  of  essential 
poetrj ;  secondly,  that  whaterer  linea  can  be  tranalBted  into  other 
words  of  the  same  laognage  without  diminution  of  their  signifi- 
oance,  either  in  sense  or  Msociation,  or  in  baj  worth;  feeling,  ore 
80  iax  vicious  in  their  diction. — Colerisok 

Onomatopoeia,  or  a  correspondence  between  the 
thing  signified  and  tlie  sound  of  the  word  employed,  is 
often  an  element  of  fitness.  In  the  line  from  "Lear," 
just  quoted,  the  word  "  soft"  sonnda  like  what  it  signifies, 
appealing  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  and  thus  enter- 
ing the  mind  by  two  avenues  of  sense. 

Compare : 


Him  Ibcn  thB,  fMind 

Bqu. 

Elikei 

1  towl  cloK  at  It 

icewolEi 

On>t«<m 

their  1 

icnniK]  plm  nf 

,[«.r.-I 

Thick  1 

mina 

n1.bolh«iU«t 

rraind  and 

inllie»l 

1-itb 

thchlMotnirtlUiKwint^- 

-Id. 

HvTOi 

la  lit; 

lut  ths  ihblow  o 

rxonnd.- 

-Torao. 

npu-high 

blUbi 

>h«.T«>htl|IC 

rondd  Man. 
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Th«K  cqnfti  lylUblo  ftlme  nqnlre 


Baft  tt  tbB  MTftln  vh«n  lephyr  (oitlj  btow^ 
And  tha  amooth  «trvin  Ln  Amoothflr  numbend 

The  bo*ne  rou^b  vena  iboald  Like  tbe  torreot 


I,  tnnblind.  much,  uid  flem 


Paatinesa  and  flatness  are  the  qnaJitjes  of  a  pancake,  and  thns 
far  he  attained  his  aim  :  but  if  he  means  it  for  me,  let  him  place 
the  accessories  on  the  table  lest  what  is  insipid  and  clammy  ■  .  ■ 
grow  into  duller  accretion  and  moisl«r  viscidity  the  more  I  masti- 
cate it. — Landor,  <^  Win-zlstBorlk. 

There  is  a  familii^  class  of  words  called  imilatite,  or,  to  use  a 
hard  term,  oiiomalopoetic,  where  there  is  an  evident  connection  be- 
tween the  sound  and  tbe  sense.  These  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  words 
descriptive  of  i)articular  sounds,  or  acts  accompanied  by  cliarac- 
teriatic  sounds,  such  as  buzz,  crash,  gurgle,  gargle,  hum,  whiz, 
jar,  bellow,  roar,  whistle,  whine,  creak,  cluck,  gabble,*  and  in  con- 
venation  we  often  allow  ourselves  to  use  words  of  this  class,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  largest  dictionaries.  The  remark  of  a  contempor- 
ary of  Dr.  Johnson's,  that  much  of  the  effect  of  his  conversation 
was  owing  to  liis  "  bow-ipoii:  way,"  will  be  remembered  by  every 
one.     A  great  modem  English  poet,  following  the  authority  of 


0,  wiUj'DilJy,  aoJeiu-TolDiu,  hi 


■j-punby,  boUy-tcrity.  rolj-polj,  1 
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Sidney,  has  even  introdnced  into  verse  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
voice  of  the  aheep,  when  Hpeaking  of  certain  censarabla  foUiea  be 
cftllB  them  "  baaing  vanities." — Mabsh. 

Besidea  these  properties  in  words,  of  sweetness  or  harslmea«, 
strength  or  weakness,  tbere  is  another  quality  to  be  attended  to, 
which  is  expreBsioQ,  or  the  peculiar  aptness  of  some  words  to  stand 
as  symbols  of  certain  ideas  preferably  to  others.  And  this  aptnesa 
arises  from  difierent  causes ;  the  first  and  most  striking  is  that  of 
imitation,  from  which  proceed  thoae  that  may  be  called  mimical 
sounds,  such  as  the  baa  of  the  sheep,  the  liiss  of  serpents,  the  mew 
and  purr  of  cats,  the  hoirt  of  the  wolf,  the  bray  of  an  ass,  the 
Tcliinny  of  a  horse,  the  caw  of  the  raven.  .  .  .  Such  words  con- 
tain a  power  of  expression  from  a  natural  resemblance  which  can 
never  belong  to  signs  merely  instituted.  After  these  mimical  words, 
whose  whole  sounds  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  formed  by  the 
several  animals  from  which  they  were  taken,  there  is  another 
class  which  bears  a  fainter  resemblance,  merely  from  some  letters 
contained  in  them,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  animal  world. 
Thus  among  the  vowels  a  was  borrowed  from  the  crow,  irfrom  the 
goat,  I*  from  the  sheep,  oo  from  the  dove,  S  from  the  ojt,  oir  from 
the  dog,  etc.  Of  the  consonants,  we  borrowed  the  b  from  the 
sheep,  t  from  the  crow,  m  from  the  os,  r  from  the  dog,  s  from  the 
serpent,  th  from  the  goose.  We  have  also  sounds  resembling  those 
made  by  inanimate  objects.  Thus  /  is  like  the  sound  of  winds 
blowing  throuKh  certain  chinks.  V  is  the  noise  made  by  some 
spinning-wheels  wbeu  rapidly  moved.  Sh  is  the  sound  made  by 
squibs  and  rockets  previous  to  explosion.  S  by  the  flight  of  darta. 
A'g  by  a  bell. — SHERroAN. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  employ  oiiomatopcpia  only  as  a 
means  to  more  perfect  expression ;  if  used  for  its  own 
sake,  it  meets  the  common  fate  of  all  affectation. 

Especially  must  tlie  misuse  of  words  of  this  character 
be  avoided.  Poe,  wlio  uses  onomatopoeia  with  great  effect, 
tells  most  happily  of 

but  when  Dickens  in  "  Domhey  and  Son  "  speaks  of  "  the 
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tiiitiiinabwliition  of  tlie  gong  "we  etnre  at  the  pagTwith 
wonder  that  liis  taste  could  havo  permitted  the  use  of  a 
tigare  bo  incongruoiie. 

Tautophony,  or  the  repetition  of  the  eame  sound,  is 
usually  a  defect  in  composition,  but  is  sometimes  employed 
witli  happy  effect  to  prodnee  a  peculiar  emphasis. 

Tims  Epictetns  sajs  that  all  philosopbj  lies  in  two  vords,  gut- 
lain  and  (ibstaiti.  The  resemblance  of  the  two  words  makes  it 
easier  to  remember  their  distinotion. 

Sliedd  ia  fond  of  Uiis  figure,  as,  for  instance  : 

DClhialormof  Inith»nl<H>E«tisrrll'wiiDU.  [Th*  uh  ol  "  ■hort "  nd  "  long  "  li  tun 
quciUonsblu..] 

But  such  usage  is  permitted  onlj  when  the  contrast  between 
the  two  wordx  is  marked  and  Dbvions.  On  page  67  of  this  book 
will  be  found  two  inataoces;  "omitting — admitting,"  and  "in- 
stinctive—distinctive."  For  the  first  pair  there  isareason,  but  the 
second  pair  is  due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  oversight  did  not  cor- 

This  Usage  easily  sHdes  into  punning  (seepages  117- 
122),  wliicli  to  a  certain  extent  ia  perinissible  when  plainly 
a  means  to  the  forcible  expression  of  an  idea.  "  Truth  ia 
mighty."  announces  one  stump-speaker,  impressively. 
"Yes,  it  is  mighty,"  retorts  his  opiwnent,  sarcastically, 
'•  mighty  scarce."'  There  is  always  a  certain  satisfaction 
iu  seeing  the  person  attacking  beaten  by  his  own  weapons, 
and  this  occurs  when  his  words  are  so  dexterously  turned 
as  to  tell  against  him. 

"Yoa  are  nothing  but  a  demagogue,"  said  a  tipej  fellow  to 
Tom  Marshall,  who  promptly  replied  :  "  Put  a  wisp  of  straw  aronud 
vou,  and  yuu  will  be  nothing  but  a  demijohn." 

Wliat  is  mind  ?    No  matter. 

What  ia  matter  ?    Never  mind. 

"  We  must  all  hang  together,"  urged  Hancock,  after  the  signing 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  ''Yes,"  added  Franklin,  " or 
we  shall  all  hang  separately.^* 

A  London  pai>er  says  that  *'  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  wore  at  a  recent 
reception  a  dress  of  gold  brocade,  made  with  a  cuirass  bodice, 
with  shoulder-straps  of  gold  guipure,  and  a  plain  petticoat  of  gold 
color,  trimmed  with  a  deep  gold  ruche,  the  inside  of  which  was 
lined  with  gray-green  satin."  The  Chicago  Tribune  understands 
that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  wore  a  look  of  fixed  melancholy. 

Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  worlds  obey, 

Dost  flometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea. — Popk. 

Tlie  pun  must  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  its 
purpose  manifest,  or  it  will  seem  an  oversight ;  as  when 
Max  Miiller  declares,  that  "  Sound  etymology  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sound." 

Compare  the  use  of  the  same  words  on  page  66. 

The  use  of  the  same  word  successively  as  two  different 
parts  of  speech  is  usually  to  be  avoided ;  yet  under  this 
principle  it  is  sometimes  effective,  as  in  the  following 
sentence,  where  "more"  is  used  first  as  an  adjective  and 
then  as  an  adverb. 

That  he  should  be  in  earnest  it  is  hard  to  conceive  ;  since  any 
reasons  of  doubt  which  he  might  have  in  this  case  would  have 
been  reasons  of  doubt  in  the  case  of  other  men,  who  may  give 
more  but  cannot  give  more  evident  signs  of  thought  than  their 
fellow-creatures.  — Bolingbroke. 

Care  must  of  course  be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
resemblance  of  sound.  "  I  never  get  over  a  first  feeling 
of  repulsion,"  says  a  young  writer ;  "  if  I  am  once  re- 
pulsed."    But  what  he  means  is,  "  if  I  am  once  repelled/' 

**  I  wish  to  be  a  friend  to  the  friendless,"  said  a  gushing  speaker 
at  a  benevolent  meeting,  *^  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  widow 
to  the  widowless." 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  object  to  standing  on  a  platform  and  allowing  in- 
formation to  ooze  out  of  me — to  use  Mark  Twain's  simile — ^like 
ottar  of  roses  out  of  the  otter  I " 
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AlHteratfon,  or  the  use  of  succeseire  words  begin- 
ning with  tlie  Baine  letter,  is  a  form  of  tautophoD)',  attd  is 
often  employed  with  liappy  effect,  eBpecially  in  poetry. 

So  far  lias  tliie  tigiiie  been  carried  that  long  poems  and 
stories  liave  been  written,  in  whicli  every  word  began  witli 
the  same  consonant. 

CACOPHONOUS  COUPLBT  ON  CARDINAL  WOLSET. 
BeifOt  by  liDtchvn,  but  by  blaJkopfl  bml. 
Bow  h^h  bli  boDOT  bDlda  hlB  bmngbtj  tasad. 

Mrs.  Crawford  sajs  she  wrote  one  line  in  her  "  Kathleen  Ma- 
voumeen"  on  purpose  to  confound  the  Gockne;  warblere,  who 
would  BUig  it, 


bclrphint  hadljr  tuaU  hi 


Whole  poems  have  been  written  wherein  every  word  begins 
with  the  same  letter.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  "Pngna 
Porcomm,"  containing  abont  three  hundred  lines,  ever;  one  of 
which  begins  with  the  letter  P.  ,  ,  ,  The  poem  "  De  Lande 
Calvorum  "  ia  perhaps  tlie  most  curious  liteiarj  performance  in  the 
world.  This  ixieiii  of  one  liundred  and  forty  lines,  every  word  of 
whicli  begins  with  a  C,  was  composed  in  honor  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  by  Hugbaldi  or  Hngbold,  a  monk  who  flourished  about  the 
yew  876. 

Perhaps  the  best  English  alliterative  vetBe  is  the  following  : 


-fully  <u 


•jred. 


BuldL;  \i)  (atlery  Milciti!  Be\gn<le ; 


I>ERFECTI0«. 

Poor  )«trliitAt  IttTlly  purchaiicd.  pArll;  pneaed, 
Tru«  li)  th™,  Turkej,  Irluniph  to  thj  lw»io. 


Witb  like  waste  o(  labor  the  Lipogrnmmatisis  excluded  eome 
particular  letter  from  their  compositions,  while  the  Pangramma- 
lisis  crowd  all  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  each  of  their  sen- 
teDces.  Both  these  attempts  are  showii  in  the  following  etonza 
written  with  case  without  e's. 


Lord  Holland,  in  1824,  wrote  a  storv,  called  "  Eve's  Legend," 
tliat  contained  no  other  vowel  except  e. 

The  Aa-ogtic  is  a  ixtem  in  which  the  first  letters  of  the  snoces- 
sivc  lines  Hpell  a  word  that  is  the  subject  of  the  whole.  The 
actress  Bochel  received  the  most  delicate  compliment  the  acroetio 
Itas  ever  pai<l.  A  diadem  set  with  precious  stones  was  given  to 
her,  so  arranged  that  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  succ«ssive 
stones  were  in  their  order  the  initials  of  sis  of  her  principal  parte, 
aud  iu  their  order  formed  her  name,  thns  : 


In  No.  60  of  the  Spectator,  Addiso 


ClirlnVB  DdX  BTga  trlVUpbVi. 


ttu  Kit,  uid  avertop  Ltaeir  tcllDwi.  Uu;  m  to  tHoiiuldsrallasdoDblccapKlt;,  bath  u 
IcturA  And  H  flKurefl.     Tour  luburloiu  GtfnDHn  wju  will  turn  over  ■  whuLe  dlctlonjuy  for 

Ll    Wh«n,  (herflfvn.  w«  nwBt  with  kdj  of  thdH  Inacrlptioiu,  m  mn  not  no  mooh  to  look 
[n  tbom  fin'  tbe  thoDEbb}  u  tor  tho  year  of  tb«  Lord. 

The  Ana^am  hides  the  word  signified  by  iraiLHposiiig  the  let- 
ters so  as  to  form  a  new  word. 

Camden  gravel;  announced  that  the  following  anagram  showed 
the  "undoubted  rightful  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Britain,  as 
succeasor  of  the  valorous  King  Arthur,"  of  Uie  prince  whose  name 
was  transposed : 

Here  is  another : 

Jimn  Stiun— A  jnit  muta. 

Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  wife  of  the  poet  Sir  John  Davies,  was  the 
Cassandra  of  her  day ;  and  as  her  prophecies,  in  the  troubled 
times  of  Charles  IE. ,  were  usually  against  the  Oovemment,  she  was 
at  one  time  brought  into  the  High  Court  of  Commission.  She  was 
not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from 
on  anagram  she  had  formed  of  her  own  name  : 

This  anagram  had  too  muoh  by  an  1,  and  too  little  by  an  b,  bm 
such  trifles  as  these  were  no  <rheck  to  her  aspirations.  The  court 
attempted  to  expel  the  spirit  from  the  lady ;  and  the  bishops 
argued  the  point  with  her  out  of  Holy  Writ;  bat  to  no  purpose. 
Site  returned  text  for  text,  until  one  of  the  deans  of  the  Arches, 
says  Heylie,  "  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  bor- 
rowed from  her  own  quiver."    Taking  up  a  pen,  he  wrote : 

Duns  Blanor  SkIo-Nevit  »  nud  >  UOic  t 

This  hapi:^  faucy  set  the  aolemn  court  to  laughing,  and  drove 
Cassandra  to  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirits.  Foiled  by  her  own 
weapon,  her  energy  fontook  her;  and  either  she  never  afterward 
ventured  to  enrol  herself  among  the  order,  or  the  anagram  dis- 
armed her  utterances,  for  we  bear  no  more  of  bei  among  the 
prophets. 
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In  Rhophalic  Verses  a  monosyllable  is  followed  by  a  dissyllable, 
a  trisyllable,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  PcUindrome 
reads  the  same  either  backward  or  forward ;  like  this,  ascribed  to 
Napoleon  : 

Able  was  I  ere  I  mw  Elba ; 

or  this,  quite  as  plausibly  reported  as  the  first  speech  of  the  first 
man : 

Madam,  rm  Adam. 

Equivocal  Verse  reads  one  way  across  both  of  two  columns,  and 
quite  another  when  each  column  is  taken  separately.     Thus  : 


THE  HOUSES  OP  STUART  AND  HANOVER. 

The  Tory  party  here 
Muet  hateful  doth  appear ; 
I  ever  have  denied 
To  be  on  James's  Hide, 


I  love  with  all  my  heart 
The  Hanoverian  part 
And  for  that  settlement 
My  conscience  gives  consentf 
Most  righteouR  is  the  caa»e 
To  flght  for  George'h  laws. 
It  is  my  mind  and  heart 
Thongh  none  will  take  my  part, 


To  fight  for  such  a  king 
Will  England's  ruin  bring. 
In  this  opinion,  I 
Resolve  to  live  and  die. 


Serpentine  Letters  in  like  manner  convey  one  meaning  when  read 
down  each  page,  but  a  contrary  when  read  across  both  pages.  The 
swindling  contract  on  page  201  is  an  illustration. 

Cento  Verse  is  made  up  by  patching  together  lines  from  stand- 
ard poems.     Thus : 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed,— Scott. 

Ye  valcH,  ye  stream",  yc  groves,  a<1icu  ! — Popb. 
Farewell  for  aye,  e'en  love  is  d  ad,  — Procteb. 

Would  I  could  add,  remembrance  too  I  — BrROK. 

In  Concntenationy  or  chain-writing,  the  last  word  or  phrase  in 
each  line  is  taken  for  the  beginning  of  the  next.     Thus  : 

TRUTH. 

Nerve  thy  soul  with  doctrines  noble, 
Noble  in  the  walks  of  time. 
Time  that  leads  to  an  eternal. 
An  eternal  life  sublime ; 
Life  sublime  in  moral  beauty. 
Beauty  that  shall  ever  \ye ; 
Ever  be  to  lure  thee  onward. 
Onward  to  the  fountain  free ; 
Free  to  every  earnest  seeker. 
Seeker  for  the  Fount  of  Youth, 
Youth  exultant  in  its  bcouty. 
Beauty  of  the  living  truth. 


Echo  Versei  lutve  been  famous  in  ereiy  ton^e.     ThoB : 

Echo,  mjnterioiu  njmpb,  deoUn 

ScKo-Mtl 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  "A  pair  of  aciseors  and  a  comb  in 
verse,''  aud  the  Spectator  ridicules  tlie  fautasticallj  shaped  poems, 
axes,  eggs,  alters,  etc.,  of  which  a  Greek  poet,  Tbeodoric,  ia  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor.     One  of  the  best  is  the  following : 


batbmKinili  without  aiue) 
Who  hitb  itaata  of  aim) 
TiMj  thut  uiny  long  >t  tbis 
*\at,    TbBj  tluB  ffo  to 
•eek  mixed  wine.    Look 


Hrpcnt.  and  ■ting'tb  Uka  ui  oddat. 

Fiiither  illustrations  of  tliis  misapplied  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  verse  will  be  found  in  Morgan's  "  Maca- 
ronic Poetry,"  from  whlcli  most  tliat  lias  been  said  on  tlie 
subject  lias  been  taken.  "We  have  treated  the  subject  thus 
ftilly  ill  order  to  impress  the  principle  that  the  moment 
form  is  studied  for  itself,  and  not  for  what  it  expresses, 
the  cNercise  is  no  longer  literary  composition.  We  have 
used  the  word  Perfection  in  preference  to  Beauty  in  speak- 
ing of  tliis  quality  of  style,  because  the  only  legitimate 
beauty  of  written  language  is  the  perfection  with  which  it 
expresses  the  iilea.  Forget  the  idea,  stndy  beauty  for  tlie 
sake  of  beauty,  permit  the  insertion  or  the  retention  of  an 
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unnecessary  sentence  for  tlie  sake  of  its  euphony,  and  the 
composition  is  degi-aded  from  tlie  expression  of  thought 
into  sonietliing  akin  to  riddle-making. 

The  principal  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with 
fonn-peciilianties  is  readiness  in  discerning  and  discarding 
them  wlieii  tliey  accidentally  appear.  More  than  once  has 
a  newspaper  been  misled  into  publishing  a  libellons  Acros- 
tic, because  the  editor  did  not  glance  down  the  first  letters 
of  the  Hnes  when  he  read  the  little  poem  handed  in  ;  and 
linndreds  of  farmers  would  have  escaped  a  swindle  had 
tiiey  applied  the  principle  of  Sei-pentitie  Letters  to  tlie 
contract  shown  on  page  301.  Commonest  of  all  the  errors 
under  this  head,  however,  is  Taiitophony.  Only  the  most 
expci'ienced  writers  can  afford  to  let  an  essay  appear  before 
they  have  glanced  throngh  it  to  see  that  the  same  sound 
is  not  unintentionally  repeated  in  a  way  to  catch  the  ear 
unpleasantly.     Thus : 

Bceue  at  Continental  kursaal :  English  part;  at  card  table — 
"  Hello,  we  aro  two  fo  two."  English  party  at  opposite  table — 
"  We  are  two  to  two,  too."  German  spectator,  who  "  speaks  Eag- 
lish,"  to  eoinpaniou  who  is  acqnirinK  the  language — "Veil,  now 
you  see  how  (lis  is.  Off  you  want  to  gite  o\]>resaion  to  yourself  in 
English  all  you  have  to  do  ia  to  blay  mit  iler  Freoch  horn.!" — 
JV.  I'.  Sim. 

The  fact  is,  the  rules  of  eiuphaais  come  in  in  iiilermptioii  of 
your  Bttpposed  general  law  of  positiou. — Alfobd. 

I  imeil  the  word  in  an  unusual  sense,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
fully  sanctioned  by  usage. — Id. 

Mai/be  I  may  be  able  to  come  before  the  year  ia  out. — Chables 
Laub. 

Find  other  illustrations  on  pages  76,  12.'),  23I>. 

ExEKCisE. — Vary  the  e.xpi-ession  so  as  to  escape  tautoph- 
ony  in  the  following  sentences : 

In  a  calm  moonlight  night  the  sea  is  a  most  beautiful  object  to 
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$ee.  The  abilities  as  well  aa  the  Tirtnes  of  King  Alfred  jnstlj  en- 
titled him  to  the  title  of  thu  Great.  To  oppose  this  formidable  in- 
vasioD,  the  Bojalists  were  divided  into  four  divisiom.  Napoleon's 
ambition  led  Tiim  to  aspire  to  nniversol  dominion,  the  poranit  of 
which  finallv  led  to  his  complete  overthrow.  The  im-iting»  of  Bu- 
chanan are  irrUten  with  strength,  perspicuity,  and  neatness.  The 
same  character  has  characterised  their  doacondonts  in  modern  timea. 
The  few  who  regarded  them  in  their  true  light  were  regarded  as 
mere  dreamers.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  attractions  that  per- 
manently attract  strangers  to  the  French  capital.  This  renowned 
fortresB  wan  of  the  veiy  higheat  importance  from  its  strength  and 
important  sitnatiou.  Wellington  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
all  anxiely  in  that  quarter.  The  designs  of  Providence  extend  to 
the  extension  and  dispersion  of  the  Hpecies.  Seduced  by  these  flat- 
tering a^tearances,  the  monarch  appears  for  a  time  to  have  trusted 
to  the  pleasing  hope  that  hu  difficulties  were  at  an  end. 

Avoidance  of  tautopliony,  especially  of  the  repetition 
of  tlie  same  word,  may,  liowever,  be  carried  so  far  aa  to 

obscure  the  sense  (see  page  411),  Thus  Marsh  writes 
('•  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  page  23) : 

I  must  here  once  for  all  make  the  sad  concession  that  many  of 
Chaucer's  works  are  disfigured,  staineil,  polluted,  by  a  grossness 
of  thought  and  of  langnage  which  strangely  and  painfully  con- 
trasts with  the  delicacy,  refinement,  and  moral  elevation  of  his 
other  prodnctiona. 

Here  we  have  "works"  apparently  contrasted  with 
"  productions,"  as  though  they  were  two  different  things. 
The  author  might  much  better  liave  said  "of  his  other 
works ; "  though  indeed,  "  of  tlie  others,"  or  "  of  the  rest," 
would  be  precise  and  perspicuous. 

Compare  the  following : 

It  is  said  there  was  an  Amsterdam  merchant  who  had  dealt 
largely  in  corn  all  his  lite,  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  wheat 
growing ;  this  man  had  doubtless  acquired  by  experience  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  the  qualities  of  each  deacriptioa  «f  ooru. — ot  tha 
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best  methods  of  storing  it,  of  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling  it  at 
proper  times,  etc. ;  but  he  would  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  in  its 
cultivation,  though  he  had  been,  in  a  certain  way,  long  conversMil^ 
about  com. 

Campbell  lias  well  remarked : 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Abb6  Girard  that  when  a  performance 
grows  dull  through  an  excess  of  uniformity,  it  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  ear  is  tired  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sound, 
as  because  the  mind  is  fatigued  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  idea.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  remarkable  paucity  of  ideas,  a 
diversity  of  words  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  or  give  to  the  work 
an  agreeable  appeamnce  of  variety.  On  the  contrary,  when  an 
author  is  at  great  pains  to  vary  his  expressions,  and  for  this  pur- 
I>ose  even  deserts  the  common  road,  he  will,  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  but  the  more  expose  his  poverty  the  more  he  is  solicitotis 
to  conceal  it. 

Proverbd,  Aphorismd,  Apothegms,  Para-" 
doxes,  and  Epigrams  admit  considerable  attention  to 
form,  being  usually  marked  by  antithesis,  climax,  tautoph- 
ony,  alliteration,  and  other  figures  that  would  be  oppres- 
sive in  continued  discourse. 

Proverbs,  '*  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many," 
forcibly  express  some  practical  truth,  the  result  of  expe- 
rience or  observation  ;  as,  "  He  runs  far  that  never  turns." 

The  pithy  quaintness  of  old  Howell  has  admirably  described 
the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite  proverb  to  be  senscj  shortness,  and 
saU,     .     .     . 

Proverbs  have  often  resulted  from  the  spontaneous  emotions  or 
the  performed  reflections  of  some  extraordinary  individual,  whose 
energetic  expression  was  caught  by  a  faithful  ear,  never  to  perish. 
— Disraeli. 

A  woman  is  as  ohl  as  she  looks ; 
A  man  as  old  as  he  feels. 

Aphorisms  differ  from  proverbs  in  relating  to  ab- 
stract truth,  rather  tj^^n  to  practical  matters.     An  apho- 
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risin  13  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  dispropoitioii  between  the  simplicity  of  the  expression 
and  tlie  richness  of  tlie  sentiment  conveyed  by  it  (Smith) ; 
as,  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

That  aphorism  of  the  wise  mot),  "The  deaire  of  the  Blothfnl 
killeth  liim,  foi'  his  hands  refuae  to  labor." — BATtBOW. 

Cenanre  ia  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent. 

There  are  calumniea  againat  which  even  innocence  loses  COtir- 
age.  — Napoleon. 

There  is  a  f^ieat  difference  between  an  egg  and  an  egg-shell,  but 
at  a  distance  they  look  very  much  alike. — Coleridge. 

Thought  widens,  but  lames ;  activity  narrows,  bnt  quickens. — 
Goethe. 

Men  ride  their  nrguments  as  children  their  horses,  They  pnl 
their  legs  over  a  slick,  i-nn  far  afield,  and  make  believe  that  the 
stick  has  carried  them. — Dallas. 

Cnstom  has  no  power  over  us  except  as  it  implies  aympath; 
with  ourselves  in  past  conditions. — Id. 

Incredulity  ia  but  Credulity  seen  from  behind,  bowing  and  nod- 
ding assent  to  the  Habitual  aiul  the  Pasliionable.— CoLEnnxtE. 

Thought  ia  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  most  powerful  when 
compresHed. 

^'isdom  consists  in  the  ready  and  accurate  perception  of 
ogios. — Wh  atel  y. 

Apothegms  are  in  common  matters  what  apii 
aro  in  hij^lier.     Tlieir  characteristic  is  terecness,  as  phown 
in  Punch's  advice  to  those  abont  to  be  married  :  "  Don't." 

Maurice  Block  describes  the  American  press  as  "  despotism  tem- 
I)ere(l  by  assassination." — AtUmlic  Muiilldi/. 

"I  would  bestow  my  daughter,"  said  Themistocles,  "upon  a 
man  without  money,  rather  than  upon  money  without  a  man." 

My  living  in  Yoi'kshire  was  so  far  out  of  the  way  that  it  was 
actnolly  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon. — ^Sidxet  Smith. 
The  following  notes  |m.taed  between  two  celebrated  comedians; 

Dim  J  — :  Bead  ins  tt  ■hilling.  Youn,  B. 

F.B.— Od  noiHid  IhoogtiU,  make  It  Iwo. 


To  which  his  frieod  replied ; 

DliB  B :  1  luiie  bat  oat  tblUlng  In  the  world.  Youn.  J. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriagefl  are  hap|^  u  b«OMue  joang 
ladieHBpend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  oagn. — 

FoDtenelle  declared  that  the  secret  of  bappineoa  is  to  bare  the 
heart  cold  and  the  stomach  warm. 

Montesquieu  put  forth  a  wicked  epigram,  that  the  onlj  good  book 
of  the  Spaniards  is  that  which  exposes  the  absurdity  of  all  the  rest. 

Faragrapbers  get  very  wealthy  if  they  live  long  enough.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  them  is  to  get  money  to  lire  long  enoogh. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  boy  wLo  grew  impatient  at  the  alow 
grinding  of  the  wheat  he  had  brought  to  mill.  "  I  conld  eat  that 
fiour  faster  than  you  turn  it  out,"  he  said  to  the  miller.  "  How 
long  ?  "     "  Till  I  starved." 

Mark  Twain  waa  asked  to  contribute  to  the  paper  issned  at  the 
fair  in  aid  of  abused  children,  in  Boston,  and  responded  aa  follow : 


Life  would  be  tolerably  agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  its  pleas- 
ures.— Sib  Oeoroe  Cornrwall  Lewis. 

Our  knowledge  consists  iu  tracing  ignorance  as  fur  back  as  pos- 
sible.—Boyeb  CoLLABD. 

I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. — Shebhias. 

Aitemna  Ward  voted  during  the  late  Civil  war  for  Henry  Clay. 
"I  admit  that  Henry  ia  dead,"  he  explaineil,  "but  inasmuch  as  we 
don't  seem  to  have  a  live  statesman  in  our  National  Congress,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  a  first-class  corpse." 


Paradoxes  are  seemingly  absurd  in  appearance  and 
language,  but  true  in  fact,    Tlius : 

Of  Mr.  Grote,  the  hiatorian  of  Greece,  and  Mrs.  Grote,  Sidney 
Smith  once  wittily  aaid  ;  "I  do  like  them  both  so  much,  for  he  is 
so  ladylike,  and  she  is  anch  a  perfect  gentleman  ! " 

Thackeray's  idea  of  a  dandy  is  given  in  the  following  note : 
"  My  dear  Edward, — A  'dandy'is  an  individual  who  would  be  a 
lady  if  he  could,  but  as  be  can't,  does  all  be  can  to  sh<nr  the  world 
he's  not  a  man." 

A  beau  is  everything  of  a  woman  but  the  sex,  and  nothing  of  a 
man  beside  it.— F1B1.DINO. 

There  are  lots  of  men  who  have  attained  high  reputation  for 
strict  attention  to  business,  but  the  trouble  has  been  it  wasn't 
their  own  business. — Marathon  Independent. 

Glucose  is  described  in  a  recent  French  paper  as  follows  : 
"  Glucoso — a  product  with  which  wine  is  manufactured  without 
grapes,  cider  without  apples,  and  confectionery  without  sugar." 

Definitions  of  the  Period. — A  privileged  person — One  who  is  bo 
much  a  savage  when  thwarted  that  civilized  persons  avoid  thwart- 
ing bim. 

A  liberal-minded  maji — One  who  disdains  to  prefer  right  to 
wrong. 

Uadicals — Men  who  maintain  the  supposed  right  of  each  of  us 
to  help  ruin  nil. 

Liberals— Men  who  flatter  radicals. 

Conaervatives — Men  who  give  way  to  radicals. 

A  domestic  woman^A  woman  like  a  domeatio. 

Humor — Thinking  in  fnn  while  we  feel  in  earnest. 

A  mnsteal  woman—One  who  haa  atrength  enough  to  make 
much  uoise  and  obtuseness  enongb  not  to  mind  it. — GbobokEuot. 

I  owe  much ;  I  have  nothing.  I  leave  the  reat  to  the  poor. — 
Rabblaw's  Will. 

When  the  superannuated  statesman  went  to  his  reat :  "  Lamar- 
tine  ha.t  ceased  to  survive  himaelf,"  aiinonnced  a  Paris  journal. 

Prince  Metternich  remarked  to  the  besb-dresned  lady  of  the 
Second  Empire:  "I  notice  that  your  bonnets  grow  smaller  and 
Bmatlcr,  and  the  bills  larger  and  larger.  One  of  these  days  the 
milliner  will  bring  nothing  but  the  bilL" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PEEPARATION  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

Theut  of  prtnUn(deini>ndifnim  lla  BiiEllihkiid  AmtrlDui  patnnu  not  m  multlidl- 

formlt;  to  the  prlDclpIn  ot  unlTemJ  gmnmu'.  iDd  coniieqiiaiit];  ■  tncddm  trom 
prttvinclillBiiu  and  uliltnry  IdloniL  InMLILglbLUtf,  In  itiart,  to  ■  degne  not  nqnlnd  in 

SouTHEY  Bays  in  his  "  Colloquies  "  that  "  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  printing  was  to  make  proud  men  look  on  learn- 
ing as  disgraced  by  being  thus  brouglit  within  reach  of 
the  common  people.  When  laymen  in  hnmble  life  were 
enabled  to  procure  books,  the  pride  of  ariBtocracy  took 
an  abi^nrd  course,  insomuch  that  at  one  time  it  was 
deeriied  derogatory  to  a  nobleman  if  he  could  read  or 
write.  Even  scholars  themselves  complained  that  the 
reputation  of  learning  and  the  respect  due  it  and  its  re- 
wards were  lowered  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  men. 
Even  in  this  island,  ignorance  was  for  some  generations 
considci-ed  a  mark  of  distinction,  by  which  a  man  of  gentle 
birth  chose,  not  unfreqnently,  to  make  it  apparent  that  lie 
was  no  more  obliged  to  live  by  the  toil  of  hia  brain  tlian 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

However  true  this  may  once  have  been,  no  traces  of  this 
feeling  appear  at  the  present  day.  In  1870,  when  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli  were  battling  for  the  premiership  of 
England,  a  cartoon  in  Punch  represents  the  one  picking 
up  from  a  book-stall  a  novel  just  published  by  the  other, 
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who,  in  turn,  is  examining  a  book  on  mythology  jnst  com- 
pleted by  tlie  first.  Queen  Victoria  wrote,  and  prudently 
invested  tlie  proceeds  of,  a  life  of  her  Jate  husband,  and 
her  daughters  have  followed  in  licr  footsteps.  In  no  other 
field  is  distinction  so  universally  sought  as  in  literature. 
A  considei'able  proportion  of  intelligent  people  appear  in 
print  in  some  way  or  other  during  Uieir  lives,  and  a  larger 
proportion  try  to.  So  it  seems  desinible  to  add  to  the 
directions  already  given  for  letter-writing  (see  pages  103- 
104)  some  fnrther  hints  for  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
see  something  printed  more  pretentious  than  news-letters. 

(1)  Make  your  Manuscript  Legible.— This 
point  has  been  insisted  upon  in  letter- writing,  but  it  mnat 
here  be  emphasized  again,  because  there  is  much  more  at 
stake.  A  blotted  letter  may  cause  anuoyance,  loss,  serious 
difficulty,  but  these  will  be  limited  to  few  persons,  and 
will  usually  be  temporary.  A  misprint  is  practically  final, 
and  its  mischief  will  be  as  wide  as  is  the  circulation  of  the 
page  it  appeal's  in.  The  general  rule  is,  Make  your  manu- 
script read  exactly  as  yon  want  the  }>rinted  page  to  appear, 
in  spelling,  in  punctuation,  and  in  capitals,  as  well  as  in 
words. 

A  singular  suit  camo  before  the  courts  of  Michigan  in 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  was  in  conflict  with  it«  apiiit, 
and  the  qnestion  before  the  court  was  wlietlier  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  must  be  obeyed.  The  State  Legislature  at- 
tempted to  pass  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  sell 
liquor  to  minors,  but,  by  a  tyjwgraphical  or  a  clerical  error, 
the  law  was  made  to  read  miners.  The  intent  of  the  law 
was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  the  prosecuting  attorney  brought  suit  gainst 
a  saloon-keeper  for  selling  liquor  to  minors.  In  the  trial 
of  tlie  case  the  counsel  for  the  defence  put  in  the  plea 
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that  tlie  act  under  which  tlie  action  was  brought  could  not 
be  applied  Co  the  case  in  question,  and  upon  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  the  act,  as  it  reads,  applies  to  miners 
aiid  not  to  niiuoi-s.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  however, 
secni-ed  tlie  conviction  of  the  saloon-keeper,  on  the  ground 
of  the  intent  of  the  law,  rightly  holding  that  it  was  plainly 
meant  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  niinoi's.  The  case 
was  appealed. 

(2)  Read  your  Proof. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
average  compositor  wilt  deviate  more  from  printed  than 
from  written  copy,  showing  that  a  legible  manueci'ipt, 
though  nmeli,  is  not  all  that  is  required.  One  can  better 
afford  to  insist  upon  seeing  the  proof,  and  to  correct  it 
carefully,  than  to  be  the  victim  of  such  blunders  as  are 
frequent  even  in  carefully  edited  newspapers. 

It  is  said  that  an  entire  form  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 
cloptcdia  Britannica  "  had  to  be  repriDt«d  because  of  the  unnoticed 

dropping  of  the  first  t  from  the  last  word  in  the  following  sentence  : 


Tlie  flon-iug  rejiorler  who  wrote,  witli  reference  to  a  well-known 
belle,  "Her  dainty  feet  were  encased  in  shoes  that  might  have 
tiecn  taken  for  faiiT  boots,"  tied  his  wardrobe  up  in  his  haudker- 
chief  and  left  for  parts  unknown  when  it  api>cared  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  "  Her  dirty  feet  were  encased  in  shoes  that  might  be  taken 
fur  ferry  boats." 

Many  errors  occur  by  the  omisnion  of  an  initial  letter,  as  where 
"The  PoliKh  inanrgi'nts  were  defeated  with  great  laughter."  The 
cutting  off  of  a  final  letter  is  quite  as  bad,  as,  for  instance,  "You 
cannot  fight  against  the  future  ;  Tim  ix  on  our  Mde."  Other  let- 
ters are  often  diMpiwd,  to  the  great  amusement  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  indehcate  blunders  of  the  typo.     A  Southern  paper  says ; 

Ttu  Uomer  CMmn  u>  srlel  (hnnifh  miming  h»vUf  Into  ■  ral. 
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And  another  Southern  paper  was  obliged  to  apologize  uul  ex- 
plain for  having  called  Mobile,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants, "A  great  coffee-pot,"  meaning  innocently  enoogh  "■ 
great  coffee  port." 

Compositors  make  stiwoge  work  of  scientiflo  statements.  I 
sometimes  Eancj  thej  are  not  altogether  so  innocent  in  this  matter 
as  they  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  they  compose  sometimes 
"with  tlieir  tongue"  very  much  "  in  their  cheek."  They  ore  fond, 
fio  far  as  my  own  individual  experience  ia  concerned,  of  substitut- 
ing "  comic  "  for  "coamic,''  "plants"  for  "planets,"  "human" 
for  "  known,"  and  in  other  ways  making  hash  generally  of  my  more 
seriouH  and  solemn  statements.  The  most  remarkable  change 
they  ever  amiaged  for  mo  was  one  of  which  I  still  retain  "docu- 
mentary evideuce  "  in  a  proof  of  the  little  book  on  Spectroscopic 
AnalvKix,  which  I  wrote  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Here  the  words  which  in  the  work  itself  appear— as 
thoy  were  certainly  written^"  lineH,  bands,  and  atria  in  the  violet 
l»rt  of  ajiectra,"  were  positively  printed  "  links,  bonds,  and  stripes 
for  the  riolcnt  kind  of  spectres." — Pkocior. 

The  following,  from  Maanillan'a  Miigaane,  are  farther  Speoi- 

Wher*  ivoMltfi^  \n  ■  pool  of  blood 
TbebrmvcWToacuiBla;, 

where  for  "  waddling  "  reatl  "  wallowing." 

In  a  passage  on  William  Bufus  occur  the  lines — 

Who  ■pacloni  r<«lniiA  gkva, 
A  wvMf^i  btatt  t 
where  the  original  has  "  a  waate  for  beasts." 

only  differs  from  the  origiuid  by  the  capital  and  the  addition  of 
the  final  letter  to  the  last  word. 

In  a  reprint  of  "Lord  Ullin's  Daughter"  occurs  this  curious 
reading : 
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Here  a  variation  on  Mat-auU; : 

Aild  the  tol  Dlue  <m  akUliUw  ron 

Another : 


From  a  description  of  a  waterfall: 

From  rock  to  nuk»  tho  giuit  ^ 
LmjH  vith  dflliioaii  baoDd, 


"  elephant "  is  a  varia  lectio  for  "  element." 


A  variation  on  Scott : 

The  WBj  «u  Iad(,  U»  urtnil  nu  ooB, 
Tlia  minitnl  wu  Infernal  old. 

Another  on  Macaulay : 

Kwd  bj.  i/Wt*  on  ■  block  lud  laid  hla  nttUH  down, 

Viciinini  cuwIiC  lbs  riaUi  ap.  and  hid  thcni  in  hli  (Own. 
PloronM  D«  Liigne,  who  reoenUj  pabliihvd  goma  Tinai  an  "  Autunm  "  In  Uhh  ooI- 

jsin  doitn  here,  Flurcnc*.  while  we  wblipi-r  In  jonr  e«r ;  " ■ — rt ;  nobody  it.    The 

ro  ciilleRB  meii  who  havs  cdlud  pipcn  of  thelc  awa,  ind  thi'y  net  up  IhB  miOci  euctlj 

Bis.it  u[  rholorle  end  phlluloB/  In  on  Iuwk  cgllr:ce.«id  iievor  mule  aniliuke  in  hit  lite  J 
Dil  he  (xhtccLa  what  fcur  itdfttAlcefl  the  compodton  maj  nuke ;  the  fcnrouin  1i  ■  Qt*- 
nuru  ermdnate,  who  hu  nothing  ID  do  bat  to  see  that  the  matter  it  perfect  when  tbe 


ole  tbiit  wuo-t  tulrly  nieu-lc  tho  paper  with  tjrpograpblool  ctTon."— BuiHi.ffioJi  fiaicteyi. 

Manj  of  tlio  bliinderti  of  the  press  are  of  the  sort  vhich  ooe 
mijrlit  Huppoao  would  be  correct«d  by  tlie  most  carcleAH  compositor 
and  would  certainly  be  detected  by  the  moHt  ordinary  of  proof- 
readers.  l'erhai>H  tbis  is  oni>  reason  wby  these  errors  appear  so 
amuHing.  Not  tonti;  since  the  British  jinblic  were  edified  by  the 
interesting  info nnatioQ  that  twcnty-flvo  Bussian  men-of-war  were 
jirocetidinK  to  the  Black  Sea  "  to  take  part  in  the  antumn  manccn- 
vres  next  summer,"  Of  a  like  sort  was  the  anuounoement  that 
Beethoven's  pastoral  symphony  would  "  be  performed  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  next  Saturday."    So  also  the  statement  that 
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"  on  one  day  of  last  week  a  hundred  and  fortj  deaths  by  cholen 
occurred  in  Naplea  in  forty-eigJu  hours."  Another  country  news- 
paper in  England  apologised  for  a  alight  error  in  a  previouB  issue, 
in  which  it  n-as  stated  ;  "  Much  regret  is  felt  at  the  death  of  Coun- 
cilman Cooper,  who  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  council  for  over  eighty  years."     So  again  : 

"  Now  paper  was  first  made  of  linen  in  1300.  Linen  was  first 
made  in  1563,  but  the  introduction  of  cotton,  etc." 

That  editor  should  take  the  Scotchman's  advice  "  to  buy  a  bag 
of  dates  and  swallow  the  seeds." 

Even  more  exasperating  are  errors  resulting  from  what 
some  presuiiiptuouB  compoBitor  or  proof-reader  supposes  to 
be  corrections  of  errors  by  the  antbor. 

Freeman's  historical  essays  were  amended  more  or  less  by  the 
editors  through  whose  hands  they  passed  for  publication  in  the 
Beviews.  For  book -publication,  Mr.  Freeman  has  restored  the 
original  reading.  Examples :  Editor — Every  renewed  instance. 
Freeman — Every  fresh  instance.  Eii. — The  Turks  were  expelled. 
F.  — The  Turks  were  driven  out.  Ed.— Never  was  Greece  either 
nobler  or  baser.  F.— Never  did  Greece  rise  higher  or  fall  lower. 
Ed. — The  kind  of  government  established.  F.— The  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  set  np.  This  is  a  good  lesson  of  taste  in 
choice  of  words.  Further  than  that,  in  one  or  two  instsuces,  the 
meaning  is  not  as  precisely  given  by  the  editor  as  by  the  author. 


tt  rula.  ItK  ni«l  f;M«ii,  fi 


'    They  will  priat  my  1 


Finally,  there  is  tlie  chance  of  whole  lines  being  mis- 
placed in  the  transferring  of  the  type  from  the  "galley" 
to  the  page.  Not  till  tlie  press  is  fairly  at  work  can  tlie 
author  be  sure  that  his  essay  will  appear  as  he  wrote  it. 
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A  ludicrous  trasBpoaition  ocoaired  in  the  mkke-up  of  a  couple 
of  telegraptiic  items  in  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier  re- 
cently, which  produced  the  foUowing  effect :  The  first  item  read, 
"A  large  cast-iron  wheel,  revolving  900  times  per  minute,  ex- 
ploded in  that  citj  jeaterdaj  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Deceased  was  a  prominent  Thirtj-second  degree  Uason."  This 
vas  followed  by  the  second  item,  which  read:  "John  Fadden, 
the  well-known  florist  and  real  estate  broker  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
died  in  Wardnet  k  Bossell'a  sugar-mill,  at  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  on 
Saturday,  doing  93,000  damage  to  the  building,  and  injuring  sev- 
eral workmen  and  Lorenzo  Wiloos  fat«lly." — Boston  Post. 
HOW  TO  COREBCT  PEOOP. 

The  following  are  the  chief  rulea  observed,  and  Bigns 
used,  by  Printers  in  correcting  proofs  for  the  press : 

1.  No  ilterntiuD  should  be  made  between  tlie  lioes  which  haa  not 
Bome  mark  opposite  it  in  (he  margin,  to  attract  the  printer's  eys. 

2.  iDstructions  to  the  printur  Bhould  1>e  i^noloseil  within  >  circls,  U> 
distingaisli  them  from  additions  to  the  proof. 

3.  When  a  point,  letter,  or  word  is  TO  BE  chanoed,  draw  the  pen 
tlirongh  it,  and  write  the  new  point,  letter,  or  word  I'l  Iht  margin.  (See 
Noa.  1,  S,  and  G.)* 

4.  When  points,  tetters,  or  words  are  TO  BE  inserted,  write  them  in 
the  margin,  and  mark  a  cairt  (.)  at  the  place  where  thev  are  to  be  intro- 
duced-    (Sea  Sos.  2,  18,  19,  20,  and  22.) 

5.  In  the  case  of  quotation  marks,  asterisks,  or  apostrophes,  which 
arc  TO  BE  INSEHTED,  a  curve  should  be  drawn  under  them,  thus  ^  . 
(See  Nos.  94,  30,  31,  33,  34,  and  37.) 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  period  To  be  inserted,  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
margin  leUhin  ii  circle  0  ,  otherwise  it  might  bo  overlooked.   (See  No.  20.1 

7.  When  a  point,  letter,  or  word  is  TO  be  omitteo  aHogether,  draw 
the  pen  through  it,  and  write  ^  (delo)  in  the  margin.  (See  Nob.  3,  25, 
;)5,  and  3n.) 

8.  Letters  or  words  placed  too  close  should  have  a  stroke  drawn 
between  them,  and  a  tpnre  fjj)  marked  in  llie  margin     (See  No   4.) 

fl.  Letters  too  fah  separated  should  be  joined  by  curves  (^),  and 
have  curves  marked  in  the  mai^in.     (See  No.  12.) 

•TheMX™.  rrtfTtothoDumbenottlmiomcUoin  totbB  ■' Eimniilc  of  «n  Aotbor"! 
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10.  When  Iwo  paragrapha  >r«  tc 
tiam  Ihe  Kpd  of  the  one  to  ihe  beginning  of  Ihe  other,  and  write  in  the 
margin,  "run  on."    (See  Xo.  7.) 

11.  When  a  mntence  in  the  bod;  of  a  paragraph  is  TO  BEora  A  XW 
PAKAdHArif,  draw  a  ttjuatc  bracket  (  [ )  round  tbe  llrst  letter  of  it,  and 
write  in  the  margin,  ,V.  P.  {new  paragraph),     (Pee  So.  11.) 

13.  When  a  word  in  iulic*  is  To  HE  I'KISTED  is  rouak,  underline 
it,  and  write  mm.  in  Ihe  margin.     (See  Xo.  8.) 

Vi.  When  a  word  in  mman  In  T(i  HR  t-kinted  is  rr.^Llcs,  nnderline 
it,  and  writ«  il>iL  in  th<-  margin.     (See  Xo.  10.) 

14.  When  a  word  in  t<>  be  misTEn  is  rxai.i,  capitais,  draw  a 
double  line  under  it,  and  write  im.  tup.  in  the  margin.     (See  Xo.  18.) 

ir>.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  TO  BE  printed  IN  capit.uji,  draw  k 
triple  tine  und<rr  it,  and  write  nr/u.  in  the  margin.     (See  Xo.  23.) 

16.  When  a  word  in  rapKalB  or  small  capitals  is  TO  BE  PRINTED  tK 
HMAij,  i.KTTERH,  Underline  it,  and  write  in  the  mai^n,  I.  r.  ("  lower 
caac,"  the  "case"  in  which  capitals  are  kept  being  abOTe  the  other), 
(HeeXo.  21.) 

17,  When  a  letter  is  inserted  t'i'SIDE  Dowk,  draw  a  line  under  it, 
sn<I  make  a  reverse  9/ in  the  margin.     (See  Xo.  1).) 

15.  When  a  deleteil  word  is  TO  IIR  iietainf.k,  draw  a  dotted  line 
under  it,  and  write  tM  (let  it  stand]  in  the  margin,     (See  Xo.  13,) 

10,  When  a  npack  htkks  ri'  between  two  words,  it  is  noticed  bj  a 
stroke  in  the  margin,     (See  Xo.  14.) 

30.  When  a  line  hhiii'i.ii  hk  in'dksteii,  pot  a  square  bracket  at  the 
point  whi'r>>  the  line  should  begin,  and  write  imfri't  in  the  margin. 
(S<-eXo,  17.) 

21.  When  a  letter  of  a  niFPRUKKT  (.-haractrr  has  gut  into  a  word,  a 
line  ahoulrl  bu  drawn  under  It,  and  ir.f.  (wrong  font)  marked  in  the 
margin.     (See  Xo.  2fi.) 

23.  Wheik  two  letters  are  TO  KE  TiiANSPoaET),  draw  a  ?hoK  line  under 
them,  and  write  Ir.  in  the  margin.     (See  No.  28.) 

33.  When  two  <)r  more  worda  are  Tt>  he  TKanbi'cwki>,  draw  a  rurved 
line  aliove  the  flrst  and  below  the  second,  and  write  tr.  in  the  margin. 
(SeeXos.  15  and  27.) 

24.  When  letters  or  linos  stand  crookgd  ok  iRREori^K,  draw  lines 
above  and  below  Ihum.     (See  Xo.  lii.) 

2ri.  When  a  wcond  proof,  incorporating  first  corrections,  is  wanted, 
write  Itfrua;  on  the  upper  corner:  When  no  such  proof  is  wanted,  and 
it  i«  ruodj  to  be  printed  off,  write  Preta  ou  the  upper  corner. 
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Examples  of  an  Author's  Proof,  with  tlie  marks  for 
making  Corrections  and  Alterations,  according  to  Rules 
stated  on  pages  497,  498. 


Popnlat  gJory  ie  a  pexfe,t  MqaottB ,-  lior  Iotots  mutt 
totl^feei'  ererj  inquielnilo,  indulg(|eTeiT  coprioe|  Hid' 
pertapB  at  Inat  bo  jilted  wiA  tha  bargain^  ' 

'True  (;larj,  on  the  otlier  hand,  resembles  airomonof 
tfi"  !  her  iidmirers  must  play  no  trices ;  thoy  feel  no  ' 
great  sniiety,  for  thoy  are  sura  in  tlio  end  ot  being  re- 
warded in  proportion -to  Ihair  merit.  [I  know  not  how  ' 
to  turn  «o  trite  a  sub  jecl  oat  of  tha  beaten  road  of 
*>mwipw  place,  except  by  illustrating  it,  lather^y  tha  ' 
BBistance  ofmjfjndgmont\tban  iDyJmemoty.andimtead 
of  making  reflections  by  tcling  a  story. 
A  rChincBe,  who  bad  long  stadied  fhs  Torlca  of 
Confucius,  who  knew  fourteen  tbouaand  words,  and  could 
road  a  great  part  of  eyeryboolt  that  cams^hia  way,  onco 
took  it  into  his  bead  to  'travel  into  EPiira.  and  observe  ' 
the  customs  of  a  peopla^jn  the  arts  of  refining  npoa 
every  pleasure.  Upon  his  urival  al  _nmsterdam.  Lis 
pMssion  for  letters  naturally  Idd  bim  to  a  boaksellcnj  > 
■hop;  anil  as  ho  could  speak  Dutch  la  little  be  civilly' 
aslfcd  tho  bookacUor  for  tha  works  fo  the  iinmoilal 
lliiifou^  Tho  bookseHer  assured  bim  ho  had  nevra  ' 
heard  tba  bcok  mentioued  beforo.  "What!  hsTe  yon 
never  heard  of  that  immortal  peet,/^retaiDed  the  other, 
jnucli  surprised.Athat  light  of  the  eyes,  that  raTourlte  of 
kings,  that  toso  of  perfection  t  I  suppose  yon  know 
thing  of  the  immortal  Fipsiliibl,  second  cousin-  (o  t|,g 
moon?"  "Kotliing  at  all  indeed,  sir,"- returned' 
Other.  "  Aloal/i  cries  our  trayeller-Ato  what  purpose 
then  bos  one  of  tbese  f4aslcd  to  death,  and  the  othec 
offered  Mm  bimeelfupas  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tartarean 
enemy  to  gain  a  leuown  ivhicU  luu  sevci  IntTelleil  h»- 
fond  the  precincts  o£  Chio&A 


rom.l  *  y 
"Ual.1 

'tlit.1  "I 

"Maul 

'  m.  eap:f 

'  fJAe  tkaradir*  qf 


•j-y  ir 

'O        14 


B 


01  "A^  avi 


"*=/"A-J 
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The  Aiitlior'e  Proof  after  tlie  corrections  marked  on 
page  199  liave  been  made : 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquette ;  her  lovorfl  mast  toil,  feel  every 
inqaietudc,  indulge  every  caprice,  and  perhaps  at  lait  be  jilteil  into 
the  liargaln.  True  gloryi  on  the  othur  hand,  resembles  a  woman  of 
sense  ;  her  admirers  must  play  no  tricks ;  thuy  feel  no  great  anxiety,  for 
they  are  sure  in  the  cinl  of  being  rewarded  in  proportion  to  tUeir  merit 

I  know  not  how  to  turn  so  trite  a  subject  out  of  the  beaten  road  of 
common  place,  except  by  illustratiug  it,  rather  by  the  assistance  of  my 
memory  than  my  judgment,  and  instead  of  making  rellBoliODS  by  tell- 
ing a  story. 

A  (.Ihiiiese  who  had  long  studied  the  works  of  CoN'FCCirs,  who  knew 
the  characters  of  fourteen  thousand  words,  and  conid  read  a  great  part 
of  every  book  that  come  in  his  way,  once  look  it  into  bis  head  to  travel 
Into  Europe,  and  observe  the  customs  of  a  people  whom  he  thought  not 
»ery  much  inferior  eveu  to  liis  own  countrymen  |ji  the  arts  of  refining 
upon  every  pleasure.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  his  passion  for 
letters  naturally  led  liim  to  a  bookseller's  Khop  ;  and  as  he  could  speak 
a  little  Datch,  lie  civilly  asked  the  bookseller  for  the  works  of  the  im- 
mortal Ilixifou.  The  bookseller  assured  him  he  had  never  heard  the 
book  mentioned  before.  ''What!  have  you  never  heard  of  that  im- 
mortal poot,"  returned  the  other,  much  surprised,  "  that  light  of  tbe 
eyes,  tliat  rnvi>rite  of  kings,  that  rose  of  perfection '.  I  suppose  yon 
know  nothing  of  the  immortal  Fipsiliilti,  second  cousin  to  the  moon  ? " 
"Nothing  at  nil  indeed,  sir,"  returned  the  other.  "Alas!"  cries  oar 
traveller,  "to  what  purpose  llicn  has  one  of  these  fasted  to  death,  and 
the  other  offered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tartarean  enemy  to 
gain  a  renowu  which  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  precincts  of  China." 

(3)  Avoid  Egotism.— Ill  certain  kinds  of  news- 
paper articles,  especially  personal  and  literary  criticisms, 
there  lias  lately  been  a  growing  affoctatioti  of  the  use  of 
"  I "  and  "  me "'  and  "  my,"'  instead  of  the  "  we  "  and  "  us  " 
and  "onr"  hitherto  generally  adopted  by  editors.  At 
])reseiit  it  seems  an  afFectation,  and  in  newspaper  work  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  especially  to  young  writers.  Bnt 
in  using  the  "  we  "  care  must  be  taken  : 

(o)  Not  to  extend  tlie  plural  use  beyond  the  possessive. 
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Thns,  we  would  not  aaj,  "Yon,  Mar^,  shall  do  this  yotUBelTea," 
nor  should  the  editorial  writer  e&y,  "We  oai'selvea  made  the 
tenth."  The  Beutences  should  be  :  "  Yoo,  Mary,  shall  do  this 
yourself,"  "  We  oureeU  made  the  tenth." 

Correct  the  following : 

Tha  jwlgc  li  ■  Hlorlofu  sUlor  u  well  u  fatlit,  ind  m  would  gladJj  tnut  our  livH  wUh 

{b)  To  avoid  aiiibiguouB  expressious. 
A  little  book  of  information  for  foreign  travellers,  isaned  by 
E.  M.  Jenkins,  cootaiua  this  sentence  : 

A  rvnMdy  rovominfndiMl  by  many,  mud  Uioroagblj  bvUevftI  Id  bj  our  wife,  lift  mix- 
taro  of  ^lyrerlac  and  collodlun. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  Mrs.  Brown  asking  for  credit  at  a  diy- 
goods  store,  who,  when  her  name  mas  not  recognized  by  the  clerk, 
said,  with  scarcely  justiGable  ellipsis,  "  Why,  don't  yon  know  me? 
I  am  Tompkins  k  Brown's  wife." 

(c)  To  use  tlie  "  we "  only  in  newspaper  articles  of  an 
editorial  character. 

Even  newspaper  letters  are  now  written  commonly  in  the  singn-^ 
lar,  while  in  books,  essays,  sermons,  and  public  addresaea  the  best 
usage  is  pronouncedly  in  favor  of  the  singular  form,  when  the 
author  speaks  of  him-telf  apart  from  hia  readers.  This  last  qnali- 
fication  is  necessary,  because  in  most  instances  where  the  prononn 
is  in  the  fli-st  person  the  author  is  carrjing^long  hia  audience  with 
him,  or  speaking  of  gfiueral  usage.  Thus  we  should  aay  "I  have 
been  led  to  give  special  study  to  this  subject,"  where  the  refer- 
ence is  manifestly  to  the  speaker  an  an  individual ;  but  "  we 
should  say,"  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  where  the  mean- 
ing is  that  any  intelligent  person  would  say  ao. 

('/)  Make  as  few  references  to  your'self  as  possible. 

In  narration  of  what  one  has  done  or  seen,  one  must  speak  of 
one's  self,  and  should  do  it  naturally  ami  unaffectedly  (see  pages 
140,  112,  ]45,  197)  ;  sometimes  vividness  is  added  to  an  illustra- 
tion or  an  anecdote  by  inentiouing  the  speaker's  jiart  in  it ;  but  as 
a  general  rule,  statements  and  arguments  shonld  be  cast  in  im- 
personal foi-m.  Tlie  writer  should  aim  to  fix  the  reader's  attention 
on  the  thought,  not  on  himseU. 
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(4)   Do  not  be   Discouraged   by  Rebuffs.— 

Probably  iiiogt  experieuced  writers  would  advise  a  young 
person  not  to  write  for  publication,  believing  tliat  niiiety^- 
nine  of  every  hundred  will  write  notliing  worth  reading, 
and  tliat  tlie  hundredtli  will  bo  so  impelled  to  write  that 
no  discouragement  will  prevent  biin.  And  it  may  be  said 
without  qualification  that  for  getting  a  livelihood  almost 
everj-  other  field  offers  more  inducements  than  liteintnre. 
In  tlie  firgt  place,  it  is  difficult  to  get  started,  as  witness 
the  experienec  told  on  pages  S8,  8!) ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  money  reward  in  tlie  higher  walks  of  literature 
bears  no  proportion  to  tliat  attained  for  correspouding 
eminence  in  other  vocations.  The  professional  literary 
man  is  iit^ually  a  fuihirc,  but  finds  no  great  prizes  awaiting 
him  if  he  hapjiens  to  Bucceed. 

So  OTIC  might  Iwitter  hoe  com  or  make  bonnets  than 
write  poems  for  a  living ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one 
who  has  tastes  in  that  direction  should  not  exercise  them 
in  writing,  and  test  them  in  trying  to  get  the  writing  into 
print.  Kor  should  the  fact  that  a  dozen  editors  decline  it 
make  the  autliur  aijiamed  to  uflei'  the  manuscript  to  a 
thirteenth,  UBiially  it  will  be  well  l)efore  offering  it  to 
any  publisher  to  go  to  a  friend  wliot^e  jndgtnent  and  whose 
frankness  can  be  trusted,  and  be  sure  of  his  indorsement 
before  it  is  offered  at  all ;  but  if  it  is  vouched  for  emphati- 
cally by  some  one  who  ought  to  know  what  is  worth  print- 
ing, don't  let  your  light  go  out  because  the  editor  of  the 
Squashtmcn  Bugle  or  of  the  Pactfie  Ileiriew  declines  it. 
Keep  trying,  keep  trying;  but  in  the  meantime  don't  let 
your  bread  and  butter  be  dependent  on  it. 

A  correBpoD<lent  ot  the  ISoattm  TVurucnjif  tells  ftbotlt  James 
Bossell  Lowell'a  plaving  a  joke  upon  the  Atlemtic.  He  wrote  an 
article  called  the  "  Essence  of  Americiui  Hamor,"  which  was  said 
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liy  fiieiiJs  to  nbom  he  read  it  to  be  Among  the  best  of  his  writ- 
iogH.  "  He  emplored  some  one  to  copy  it,"  says  tbe  conespond- 
ent,  ' '  and  signed  it  '  TV.  Perry  Paine,'  and  sent  it  to  the  Allantie, 
with  the  request  that,  as  it  was  a  maiden  effort,  the  editor  vould 
(;ive  tui  opiuiou  iii  wriling  to  said  Paine.  He  waited  a  fortnight, 
but  hi^rd  uotliing  from  his  paper,  when,  being  in  Boston,  he 
drO|>]>od  into  the  office  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  meeting  James  T. 
Fietdx,  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  npon  humor,  and  remarked 
it  H-Qs  Mingnhir  ao  little  was  written  upon  the  subject.  Fields  re- 
plied, '  We  get  a  great  deal  of  manuscript  ou  humor,  but  it  in  so 
poor  that  we  cannot  use  it.  I  threw  into  the  waHte-)>aBket  the 
other  day  a  long  Bcreed  christened  the  "Essence  of  American 
Humor,"  which  sliould  liave  been  styled  the  "Essence  of  Non- 
Bciise,"  tor  a  more  absurd  farrago  of  stuff  I  have  never  seen.' 
IiDwell,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  editor,  burst  into  a  roar  of 
tuu^'hter  ami  informe<t  Mr.  Fields  of  the  authorship  of  the  article. 
The  editor  turned  all  colors  and  nwore  itwa.sone  of  Lowell's  jokes. 
'  Indeed  it  is.'  resjiondcd  Lowell, '  and  the  best  joke  I  ever  played. 
I  never  thought  highly  of  my  scribbling,  but  I  didn't  believe  it 
was  the  most  ridicnloun  farrago  of  stuff  you  had  ever  seen.'  By 
way  of  self-defence.  Fields  declared  he  did  not  read  the  thing,  but 
that  he  did  not  believe  tliat  a  man  who  signed  his  first  name  with 
an  initial  and  the  second  full  could  write  for  the  Alliintic.  That 
wax  about  as  ingenious  au  excuse  as  he  could  make  (or  his 
partiality." 

{B)  Copyrights  are  en!«ily  nbtaiiied.     It  in  only  necee- 

Bury  [iti  to  lijive  printed  njioii  a  wlieet  of  paiwr  the  title  of 
tli(!  article  or  book,  (A)  to  forward  the  came  Ut  "The 
I.ibriirian  of  Congress,  AV  ashing  ton,  J).  C'.,''  c)  endosing 
one  dollar  I  wliereupon  the  co[»yright  will  lie  entered  and 
ii  copy  sent  yoiil,  and  finally,  when  the  article  or  hook  is 
puhliiihuil,  (*/)  to  send  two  copies  to  the  Librarian,  for 
ileposit  in  the  Library  at  Washington.  A  copyriglit  thus 
fiuciirt'il  is  valid  for  twenty-eiglit  years,  and  may  then  be 
renewed  for  anotlier  fonrteen. 
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Th«  object  of  rhfitorio  It  pvrtai 

— COLIRUJOE. 


ol  logic,  conuEcUon.— o(  (wmauir. 


The  norcl  Eloqii«D«  in  lu  irenteM  tititode  dcnoWi  thii  art  or  Ment  b;  which  the 
dlKoiiTH  !■  ■dnplnl  ta  iu  end,     "  Tlie  beM  ontor  1'  he  that  to  npeak*  h  u  Imuact^  to 

A  new  element  enters  into  the  eonstniction  of  the 
Oration.  The  fiindnnietital  purpose  of  Conversation  is  to 
entertain,  of  Letter-writing  to  inform,  of  tlie  Essay  to  in- 
terest. The  Oration  must  entertain,  must  inform,  must 
interest;  but  it  must  do  more,  it  must  persnaiie.  A 
speech  iias  a  purpose,  and  it  is  or  is  not  a  good  speech  ac- 
cording as  it  does  or  does  not  effect  tliat  pui-pose.  It  may 
be  wise  and  witty  and  weiglity,  but  if  it  does  not  move  the 
audience  it  ia  a  faihire.     The  essayist  or  tlie  poet  may  feel 


T  qui  dkendo  ulmiN  auilleutlum  et  doDDt,  gt  dclwXat,  rt  |i«- 
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inly  asEiired  that  his  work  is  worthy ;  tliat  though  neg- 
lected now,  it  will  some  time  be  recognized  ae  a  master- 
piece. The  orator  has  no  such  eolace.  His  speech  is  for 
the  moment  and  the  occasion  of  its  delivery ;  if  it  fails 
then,  it  is  a  failure  forever. 

These  two  varieties  of  power  are  illustrated  iu  the  styles  of 
Dftniel  Webster  and  Bufus  CUoate.  Both  were  powerful  speakers ; 
but  Webster  was  the  superior,  because  of  his  superior  power  of 
selection.  Much  as  one  is  dazzled  by  Choate's  marvellous  com- 
mand of  vocabulary,  still  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  his  stjle  in 
the  reading.  That  always  iudicatas  a  defect.  Au  absolutely  per- 
fect style  attracts  no  attention  to  itself.  Criticism  of  it  is  an  after- 
thought. Members  of  the  Boston  bar  all  alike  yielded  to  the 
spell  of  Choate's  rhetoric ;  yet,  in  the  very  act  of  admiring,  they 
found  time  to  note  that  lie  "  drove  the  substantive  and  six,"  allud- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  ailjectives  which  be  haruesfted  to  a  noun. 
Men  with  teai-s  coursing  down  their  checks,  in  listening  to  his 
sonorous  |>eriod8  io  his  eulogy  n|K)n  Webster,  yet  slyly  made  a 
memorandum  that  they  would  count  the  words  in  some  of  those 
periods  when  they  should  be  printed,  and  afterward  remarked 
that  one  at  them  was  the  longest  but  one  in  the  Euglish  la:iguage. 
Who  ever  heard  of  aLiy  such  arithmotic'al  criticism  of  Webster's 
reply  to  General  Hayne  of  South  Carolina?  When  Choate  spoke, 
men  said,  "What  a  marvellous  style.  How  beautiful,  how  grand, 
how  immense  his  vocabulary,  how  intricate  his  combinationn,  haw 
adroit  his  sway  over  the  mother- tongue."  When  Webster  spoke, 
men  said,  "He  will  gain  hia  ca.se."  Webstefs  vocabularj- was 
much  more  limited  than  that  of  Choate.  but  he  had  a  much  sterner 
]X)wer  of  selection  and  rejection.  His  command  of  language  was 
like  Darwin's  law  of  species  in  the  stnigglo  for  existence — only 
that  lived  which  deserved  to  live— Phelps. 

Adaptation  to  tlie  aiidicnce  ami  the  occasion  is  there- 
fore the  prime  consideration. 

Nothing  merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful  which  is  not 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  jiersoua  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. — Blair. 
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Uuiversally  iiuleed  in  tlie  argumeiits  hbciI  as  well  a^  in  the  ap- 
peals to  till!  fcGlings,  a  consideration  miiMt'  be  had  of  the  heareta, 
whether  thi;y  are  learned  or  ignorant,— of  this  or  that  pi-ofesaion, 
— iiatiou,  —  ehuroeter,  etc.,  and  the  address  must  be  adapted  to 
eaeh ;  so  tiiat  there  t-an  \ie  no  Mcellence  in  writing  or  apeaking,  in 
the  abstract ;  nor  can  we  any  more  pronounce  on  the  eloquence  of 
an;  coiiipoHitiou  than  uiK>n  the  uhcilesomeneas  of  a  medicine, 
witliout  knowing  for  whom  it  is  intended. — Whatelt. 

Even  tlio  common  people  are  t>etter  judges  of  tu^^ument  and 
good  Honse  than  we  sometimes  tliink  them ;  and  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  buHiiiesi),  a  pbin  man,  ulio  sjieaks  to  the  point,  without  art, 
will  genemlly  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker  who  deala  in 
flowei-s  and  oiiiaiueuts,  rather  than  in  reaHoning. — Blajil 

In  apphmdiiig  nn  orator,  we  usually  applaud  ourselves.  He 
savs  wliot  wo  were  just  ready  to  say ;  we  seem  to  have  an^ested 
the  idea. 

Tha  dcUlvniw  viprCHHimi  oE  hntniin  (lionghl  will  dm]™  uninu  •  totm  uppoard  In 


Special  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  from  popular 
speeclies  certain  features,  wbicli  Abbott  has  tliiis  classified  : 

fii)  C'lHsii/er'ilimis  tlitil  are,  fiililile  ar  fiir'/etvhcil. — Though  an 
audience  may  applaud  thexe  if  tliey  arc  Kkilfully  prenented,  they 
will  l>e  practically  gnided  by  plainer  and  coarser  arguments. 

(h)  Jjinifmif/t  iinil  iiiiii;/eiy  tli'il  (irt'  Miblile  or  peilnntic. — In  Tay- 
lor's "  Edwin  the  Fair,"  the  Pedant,  in  addressing  an  audience  of 
monks,  begins  ligurotively — 

Upon  which  the  cry  is — 


i;  duUibanUeD  iinkt 
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So  vhen  in  debate,  ia  replj  to  the  argument  of  an  opponent 
that  his  client  is  a  man  of  letters,  a  speaker  retorts,  "  Yes,  a  man 
of  three  letters,"  the  retort  is  lost  on  those  vho  do  not  happen  to 
know  that  tliia  phrase  is  the  ti'anslation  of  the  Latin  enphemiam 
for  thief,  luniio  Iriiim  lillerurum  (f  u  r). 

(f)  C<iii$idef<itioiig  iiUeii  to  the  vai/s  nf  thinking  of  the  assemblt/ 
aiidresned. — Thus  it  has  been  said  in  the  House  of  Commona  of  a 
scheme  laid  Ix-fure  it  \iy  a  philosopher,  "  It  is  not  of  our  atmos- 
phere," For  the  same  reason  it  has  been  remarked  that  lawjera 
seldom  succeed  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Erakiuc,  the 
greatest  of  advocates,  excited  nothiug  but  contempt  in  Pitt,  who 
ruled  the  House  of  Couimuns.  Heuoo,  also,  Ihe  kind  of  aratoiy 
whidi  suits  a  jury — i.e.,  an  uonkilled  audience  — differs  from  that 
which  ia  hkely  to  convince  a  judge ;  i.e. ,  a.  skillod  auditor. 

{ft)  ihnsidei-citiona  nf  n  hiijhei-  miiml  hiiie  thim  is  likely  tobe  ap- 
preciiiled  b;/  the  oiiivnihtii.—k  speaker  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  urge 
such  considerations,  but  fUey  are  not  oratorical.  An  intereating 
example  of  oratory,  ineffective  for  this  reason,  is  the  speeeh  in 
justitication  of  the  murder  of  Cicsar,  attributed  by  Shakspere  to 
Brutus.  It  appeals  to  abstract  principles  of  morality  quite  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  crowd,  and  therefore  excites  nothing 
but  a  cold  respect  for  the  speaker.  Then  follows  Antony,  with 
an  appeal  to  feelings,  some  good,  some  bad,  but  actually  present 
in  the  uiiuds  of  the  audience,  and  excites  them  to  frenzy. 

A  little  boy  ■v.-aa  shown  the  picture  of  the  martyrs  thrown  to  the 
lions.  He  startled  his  friends  by  shouting :  "  Ma  !  O  Ma !  Just 
look  at  that  poor  little  lion  way  behind  there.     He  won't  get  any." 

There  are  audiences  that  from  abstract  discussion  draw  reflec- 
tions far  from  those  intended. 

It  is  not  by  liis  own  taste,  but  by  the  taste  of  the  fish  that  th« 
angler  is  determined  in  his  choice  of  bait. — Macaulat. 

(e)  Imiigerii,  phr/isentogi/,  and  rhythm,  too  rich  and  arquisite  to  be 
readily  aj>}i!i:ci<iled.—Spc<;imQjia  have  been  given  above  of  the 
highest  eloquence  of  English  prose.  Scarcely  one  of  them  be- 
longs to  oratoiT  OS  here  defineil ;  that  ia,  scarcely  one  of  them 
wontd  be  tolerated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  a  law  court. 
Students  nnist  not  be  misled  by  the  speeches  of  Burke  SO  as  to 
suppose  that  the  riclmess  and  ingenuity  of  his  style  is  properlj 
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oratorical.  Burke  was,  in  fact,  little  listeaed  to  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  The  true  oratoric&l  stjle  is  much  lees  elaborate 
aud  ingenious.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  maimer  of 
Fox,  the  most  powerful  of  English  oiutors  : 


extiDguiflbctl  by  piitlLng 


•OtLOt 

hortoi 

itbi 

tyouMciMl 

lomerwmi 

a  nmn  miiiUt  «t  Wm  mvo  Kme  tmUng. 

,  tbsi 

.  wrvcd  bj  tvlD 

1  Iho  imp 

,  whioh  1  ■emit  ol  cu- 

nitre ■! 

id  of  <i 

man  hid  ba 

Jnqutml  Iha  m 

uOv 

«  ol  Ibe  l«tt 

io.  Ihtn  1 

««not 

ll  MdlecengiaDd. ho 

CUUldD 

ul  bii\ 

iBfled  bl>  curit 

utr, 

■  nil  cicn  p 

orhip,  al 

OgntingtoRi 

tbo  UDConln.1 

the  Ora, 

arqm.    But  H  ■  mu 

It  a  AM  at  aim 

.gill 

,l<.inq„i, 

hit  they  .sroBMhiing. 

■FiKhtl 

KonUI 

thcx  »™  not  BghtLng 

,  thoyi 

"P""-*"!?'    'Why  it 

M-g 

•  whrbthu. 

In  iKonj  1 

niDuii  thU  Implicsbla 

furrr- 

rong,  .Jr ; 

■celTc  yoaimeK.    They 

flKlmi 

>-.g- 

DunocdUiurb 

ihB 

m;  they  .re 

merely  p- 

jmlng. 

Thl.  mini,  not  «. 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  this  passage  is  :  (1;  tlie  sim- 
plicit?  aixl  homeliness  of  the  thought  it  expresses  ;  (2;  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Isngoage  and  the  complete  absence  of  ihjthni,  the 
orator  evidently  begiiining  his  sentences  without  knowing  how  he 
would  end  them.  To  these  cluuracteristics  it  owes  very  much  of 
its  persuasiveness.  What  yon  are  asked  to  believe  is  notan;tbing 
paradoxical,  and  the  language  used  is  so  direct  and  natnnl  that 
jou  suspect  DO  artifice. 

The  character  of  the  speaker  ie  also  a  powerfnl 
coDsideratioD.    We  permit  ourselves  to  be  entertaioed^ 
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informed,  and  intereeted  hy  slmost  any  one  that  has  tho 
requisite  intellectual  abilitv ;  but  we  are  slow  to  be  per- 
suaded by  those  wlioin  we  do  not  respect. 

One  thing  ia  certain,  and  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
illusttata  it  more  fiiUj-,  that  without  posseBsing  the  virtnouB  affec- 
tions in  a  Btrong  degree,  do  man  can  attain  eminence  ia  the  aub- 
lime  parts  of  eloquence. — Blair. 

It  may  be  objected  that  bad  men  have  been  great  orators.  It 
vould  be  more  exact  to  say  that  most  such  men  have  had  within 
them  the  cai>Hcit;  for  distinguished  jirobity,  but  that  thej  have 
fallen  through  moral  weakness.  Such  a  man  sees  the  right  way, 
and  con  still  point  it  out  to  an  audience,  though  he  no  longer  fol- 
lows it ;  while  a  naturally  bad  man,  liaving  never  seen  it,  uncon- 
sciously betrays  his  ignorance  of  it.  Hence  weak  men  do  more 
mischief  than  bad  men  ;  for  their  symi>athy  with  all  that  ia  true 
and  noble  gives  them  an  influence  over  the  good  that  the  bad  man 
could  never  establish,  and  which  they  betray. 

It  may  be  nr^d  that  tu  adapt  one^s  self  to  the  audience 
is  a  sort  of  dupHuity  ;  but  this  view  has  been  well  refuted, 
as  follows : 

Much  declamation  may  be  heard  in  the  present  day  against  ex- 
pediency, as  if  it  were  not  the  proper  object  of  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, and  as  if  it  wei-e  pursued  only  by  the  unprincipled.  And 
tbia  kind  of  declamation  is  represpnted  an  a  sign  of  superior  monl 
rectitude ;  though  in  truth  it  implies  very  unsound  morality,  in 
any  one  who  is  not  led  into  it  tlirough  mere  confusion  of  thought 
and  inaccuracy  of  language. — Wiutely. 

Vanity,  always  a  weakness,  is  in  oratory  unpardonable. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  tlie  rhetorical  art  that  in  it,  more  than  in 
any  other,  vanity  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  interfera 
with  the  proposed  object.  Excessive  vanity  may  indeed  in  various 
ways  prove  an  imiiedimcnt  to  success  in  other  ]iursuits ;  bnt  in 
the  endeavor  to  persuade,  all  wish  to  appear  excellent  in  that  art 
operates  as  a  hinderance.  A  poet,  a  statesman,  a  general,  etc., 
though  extreme  oovetonaneas  of  applause  may  mislead  them,  will. 
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however,  attain  their  respective  ends  certainlj  not  the  less  for 
being  admired  as  excellent;  in  poetiy,  politics,  or  var ;  but  the 
orator  attains  bis  end  the  better  the  less  he  is  regarded  as  on 
orator.  If  he  can  make  the  hearers  believe  that  he  is  not  onlj  a 
stranger  to  all  nnfair  artifice,  bnt  even  destitute  of  all  persuasive 
skill  whatever,  he  will  persuade  them  the  more  efiectoallj,  and  if 
there  ever  could  be  an  absolutelv  perfect  orator,  no  one  wonld,  at 
the  time  at  least,  discover  that  he  was  so.     .     .     . 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  on  orator  is  bonnd  as  sncb,  not 
merely  on  moral  but  (if  sncb  on  expression  may  be  used)  on 
rhetorical  principles,  to  be  mainly  and  indeed  exclusively  intent 
on  carrying  his  ])oiot:  not  on  gaining  approbation  or  even  avoid' 
ing  censure,  except  with  a  view  to  that  point.  He  should,  as  it 
were,  adopt  as  a  motto  the  reply  of  Thomistocles  to  the  Spartan 
commander  Eurybiades,  who  lifted  Itis  staff  to  chastise  the  earn- 
estness with  which  his  own  opinion  was  controverted :  "  Strike, 
but  hear  me." 

I  would  not  indeed  undertake  to  maiataiu  (like  Quiutilian)  that 
no  one  can  be  on  orator  who  is  not  a  virtuous  man  ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  kind  of  moral  excellence  imphed  in  that  renunciation  of 
all  effort  after  display,  in  that  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  both  in  the  manner  of  writing  and  in  the  delivery, 
to  give  the  full  force  to  what  is  said, — Whatslt. 


Thi<  li  the  sroriL"    ■■  1  am  not  vetj  ilck  iloos  I  o»n  mtoa  ol  It.'— Du.1,1*. 

Sincerity  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Universally  a  wiiter  or  speaker  should  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  expressing  himself  not  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing, but  aa  if  he  had  something  to  say. — Whatelt. 

Asked  what  was  the  secret  of  his  succghh  in  public  debate. 
President  Lincoln  replied:  "I  always  assume  that  my  audience 
are  in  many  things  wiser  tlian  I  am,  and  I  say  the  moat  sensible 
thing  I  can  to  them.     I  never  found  that  tha;  did  not  understand 
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I  know  thai  young  people,  on  pnrpose  to  train  themselvee  to 
the  art  of  speakiDg,  imagine  it  usefnl  to  adopt  that  side  of  the 
queation  tmder  debate  which  to  tlium^elvea  ai)i>earB  the  weakest, 
'  and  to  ti7  what  hgure  titey  cao  make  upon  it.  But  I  am  atimd 
this  is  not  the  most  improving  educiition  for  public  speaking ;  and 
that  it  tends  to  form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  dis- 
conrse.— Blaib. 

I(  Dl  kim  Ihit  min  U  la  ba  accDDiitsd  [he  ni»t  perfrrt  <™ior  who  (w  Cl»ro  laja 


•e  .vnlil.  he  oUt  nM  tall 


ruhjfct.  and  tlicirforo  am  dl>4)liy.  wlUiout  ■□;  n«i)  ot  urtitlrc  that 


The  Funny  Man  can  never  be  an  orator.  He  may 
amuse  iie,  but  we  do  not  let  him  persuade  us.  We  yield 
our  judgment  only  to  the  speaker  wlio  is  tliorouglily  in 


There  are  things  incompatible  with  unction,  such  as  wit,  an 
analysis  too  strict,  a  tone  too  dictatorial,  logic  too  formal,  irony, 
the  use  ot  language  too  Heeular  or  too  nlistni<^l,  a.  form  too  literary ; 
for  unction  supposes  abundance,  overflou',  fluidity,  pliablenesa. — 

ViNET. 

Tbe  pathetic  and  the  tsatloui  dilTer  dM  only  In  tnbject  and  effect,  ap  will  Bptmr 
upon  the  mwt  fluiteificial  nvie^r  of  what  haa  heea  laid,  but  ulao  in  the  manner  of  Imlta' 
IJDD.  In  lUU  the  nun  of  hnmoi  dtwoenda  tu  a  mlnutenena  which  the  orator  diadalna. 
The  forititT  Mil!  o(U:n  suneiufull;  run  tnlo  downright  ■nlmicr}'.  and  eihibll 


UODEBATIOH. 


The  Objection  to  a  predoininaiiue  of  tlte  linmoronB 
ill  a  public  Bpeaker  is  not  to  tlie  liuiuor  but  to  the  affecta- 
tion, the  bent  of  mind  that  seeks  to  look  upon  things  not 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  m&y  be  made  to  seem  laugliable. 
Wlieu  tiie  wit  is  plainly  subordinate  to  the  thought,  and 
employed  not  for  itself  but  as  the  most  forcible  expression 
of  the  thouglit,  it  is  tlie  liappiest  element  of  perfection  in 
a  discourse,  esiieeially  in  discussion.     (See  page  81.) 


Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  tbe  bar,  especially  in  a 
lively  roply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that 

haa  been  aaid  on  tbe  other  side.  But  though  the  roputation  ol 
wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young  pleader,  I  wonld  never  adviae  him  to 
rest  his  strength  upon  thin  talont.  It  is  not  his  business  to  make 
an  andienee  laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom  or  never 
did  any  one  rise  to  eminence  in  bis  profession  by  being  a  witty 
lawyer,— BiuUE. 

Moderation  is  another  essential  quality,  especially  in 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  Even  when 
passion  is  aroused,  and  the  orator  seems  to  be  sweeping 
liis  liearers  along  by  the  torrent  of  his  fieiy  words,  lie  will 
still  be  wary  not  to  be  more  violent  than  their  excitement 
warrants,  remembering  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Reserve  has  great  force.  This  devont  and  boly  sobriety  of  ex- 
pression is  not  merely  a  discipline  worthy  of  being  I'evereuced  for 
its  motive ;  it  is  a  wise  and  wholedome  economy.  Peeling  is  ex- 
hausted by  the  expression  of  feeling.  Never  without  an  evidcut 
and  impracticable  mii-ocle  can  the  words  of  tbe  poet  respecting  tbe 
magic  cup  be  spoken  of  the  soul : 
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Reserved  men,  when  that  reserve  is  not  the  mark  of  sterility, 
preserve  tlie  etrengib  of  tlieir  Honl  jast  as  teiupcrate  ineo  preserve 
their  bodily  vi^jor.  Nay,  their  very  reserve  is  usually  a  pledge 
and  a  fouudation  uf  mental  strength.  Notliing  luoveti  as  so  deeply 
as  a  single  word  from  the  heart  of  oiie  wLose  words  are,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  few. — ViSKt. 

M.  Clcmencesu,  the  French  Sliuistcr,  waK  devoid  of  enthusiasm 
and  mode  no  sneret  of  his  contempt  for  the  imsgiiiativeDesa  and 
"gush"  of  the  Soiitheni  oratoi's.  Once,  after  one  of  Oambetta's 
most  impassioned  siM'eclies,  Cleiueueeau  was  seeu  to  wear  a  scorD- 
ful  eipreswion.  "Why,  you  must  admit  that  it  was  a  uiagnifioent 
omtiou,"  espostulated  M.  Natiuet.  "It  «*a8  incomplete,"  replied 
Clemeiieeuu,  dryly  ;  "M.  Gaudtutta  should  have  accompanied  him- 
self on  the  guitar." 

The  following  eulogy  upon  Justice  Clifford,  by  Senator  Davis,  is 
an  adniiiitlile  exaiu]>le  of  moderatiou  iu  a  field  of  oratory  where 
there  is  peculiar  temptation  to  extravagance : 

rupcct  U>  the  mruuvii  uF  tbe  laU  Ur.  Jniti»  .Suttwn  ClilTcinl.     U  wu  my  prlvIJcee  Co  be 


Hid,  whML'vvr  tbe;  might  be.  ttac  codR 

Uro  <ru  an  cxainiilc.  Ai  ■  |Ki[rh4.  bo  wm  eminent  for  ilpvotlon  lo  Free  luilltutlaDi.  A> 
■  mnn.  he  wu  noted  tar  the  bed  qinlltici  Ihnt  vhnllmgD  nwiRct  (nil  i-tmlivtiun.  Am  > 
Mead,  he  van  Mnnvli  >Gd  hrU-deu.ilng.  HIh  publk-  aervtcvt  anil  bin  priiats  rlnua  will 
long  be  ctaeriahnl  bj  ■  gnletnl  |iubUc. 

Pungency  is  tlie  most  manifest  element  of  success  in 
a  puUIic  speaker.  We  yield  our  time  i-eliictantly  to  one 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  giving  us  sometliing  to  grasp ; 
and  we  grasp  only  ideas  that  ai-e  clean-cut,  vigorous,  com- 
plete, 

I  do  not  think  that  so  much  harm  is  done  by  giving 
error  to  a  child,  as  by  giving  truth  in  a  lifeless  form. — 
Chan.mxg. 

Ah  old  man,  asked  how  lie  liked  a  certain  sermon,  re- 


PUSGBSCr. 


pli«d,   "  I  liked  it  very  well,  except  that  there  was  no 
pinch  to  it.     I  alwajs  like  to  liave  a  little  pinch  to  every 


It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  chancellor  of  England, 
Lord  yoniers,  that  he  oucc  delivered  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Peers  in  tlie  space  of  seven  minutes,  which  was  so  re- 
plete with  sense,  wisdom,  and  intelligence,  that  the  debate 
was  closed  on  his  resuming  his  seat,  every  one  being  sat- 
islicd  that  so  wise  a  counsellor  had  embodied  in  his  ad- 
dress all  the  information  wliicli  was  essential  to  tlic  proper 
elucidation  uf  the  question  then  under  consideration. — 
M(;Qi;tL:!i. 

Lord  Bacon'b  Obatobi. — Yot  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noblo  speaker  who  vaa  full  of  gravity  in  Ids  speaking.  His  lan- 
giinge  (where  be  conld  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  vaa  nobly  cen- 
soiious.  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  loss  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
ntteied.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consi-'ted  of  his  own 
gnices.  His  hearers  could  not  cougb  or  look  aside  fiom  liim 
without  loHH.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  aud  had  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections 
more  in  liis  power.  Tho  fear  of  eveiy  man  that  heard  htm  was 
lest  he  sliould  make  an  end. —Johnson. 

Tub  OttATORT  OP  UEUOiniiENEH. — Ho  not  only  prompts  to  vigor- 
(lUB  eoiuluct,  but  iio  lays  down  tho  plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters 
into  particulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  meas- 
ures of  execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  ai-e 
strongly  aninmfeil,  and  full  of  the  imiietuosity  and  fire  of  public 
spirit.  They  proceed  iu  a  continued  strain  of  iitductions,  conse- 
iliicnoe.s,  and  demonstrations,  founded  on  soun<l  reason.  The  fig- 
ures which  he  uses  are  never  sought  after,  but  always  rise  from 
tlie  subject.  He  employs  them  Biiaringly,  indeed,  tor  splendor  and 
ornament  avi'  not  the  diutini^tiona  of  this  orator's  eomitosjtioo.  It 
ia  an  ouergy  of  thought  i>eculinr  to  himHelf  which  forma  his  cliar- 
ftcteraudNotM  him  above  all  others.  Ho  apjiciira  to  attend  much 
moro  to  things  than  to  wui'ds.     We  forget  the  uratur  aud  thiuli  of 
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the  busmess.  He  warma  tlie  nund  and  impels  to  addon.  He  has 
no  parade  and  oatentetion  ;  uo  methods  of  insiaiiatioD ;  do  labored 
introdnctions ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  aft«r 
preparing  his  audience  hj  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain 
truths,  enters  directly  on  business.— B1.AIB,  i.  366. 


Id  more  mischief  than  | 


bj  the  lima  he  luil  got 


part;  snrt  when 

your  (lufnt  urn! 

elfted  Irnn. 

^nlor  IT.  Ij  end-,  JOE 

lerol. 
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iMted  to 

have. I,«1y  tee 

ling  of  plevure : 

■nri  jel  the 
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}om>hi 
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laving  Bni-hrf, 
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lemlei 

ofeood- 

will,  md  do  not 

Wve  «  mnn  ph 

ehil.1ren. 

Then  1.  the  filarlng  xpe^e 
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bm  tha  mui  tlB>  KD»  gnoogh  to  >lop  bctcn— u  in  Poi>a->  Unn-tha 
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if  iheet-llghcnlng,    Wh«D  he  but  nude  a 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 


Argument  implies  a  point  at  iesae,  and  will  be  more 
or  less  prominent  in  oiatory  accoi-ding  as  the  pnrpoBe  of 
the  speaker  is  more  or  less  directed  toward  inducing  bis 
hearei's  to  take  certain  action. 

Thus  the  lawyer's  plea  is  intended  to  clear  hia  client,  and  will 
be  almoat  purely  an  argument  that  justice  demands  it ;  while  the 
after-dinner  speaker,  whose  pnrpose  is  mainlj  to  promote  good 
feeling  among  those  present,  will  avoid  snythiag  that  might  seem 
an  effort  to  proselyte  thoae  present  to  views  of  his  own. 

Compare  pages  62,  67,  74. 

The  divmfyn.  of  the  argnmentstive  oration  into  parts  is 
usually  as  follows  :  (I)  The  Introduction,  (2)  The  Narra- 
tion, (3)  The  Proposition,  (4)  The  Argument,  (5)  The  Con- 
clusion. 

How  prominent  this  division  (or  Partition,  as  it  is 
often  called)  should  lie  made  to  the  hearer,  is  a  matter  of 
some  diKcuEsiun,  but  all  agree  that  the  analysis  should  be 
distinct  to  the  speaker. 

If  formal  partitions  give  the  sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  ap- 
pearuDce,  they  render  it,  however,  more  clear,  more  easily  appre- 
hended, aed,  of  eonree,  more  instractive  to  the  bulk  of  hearera, 
which  is  always  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  beads  of 
a  sermon  are  great  assistBDcea  to  the  memory  and  recollection  of  a 
hearer  They  eei-ve  also  to  flx  his  attention.  Tliey  enable  him 
more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  discourse  ;  they 
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give  him  pauses  and  rasting-places,  where  he  can  reflect  oa  what 
has  been  said  and  look  forward  to  what  is  t«  follow.  They  are 
attended  with  this  advantaf^e,  too,  that  they  give  tlie  audience  the 
opportunity  of  knowing,  beforehand,  when  they  are  to  be  relieved 
from  the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  thereby  make  them  follow  the 
speaker  more  patiently.  ...  If  liiu  heads  be  well  chosen,  his 
marking  them  out  and  diHtinguishing  them,  in  place  of  impairing 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  conspicuous  and  complete, 
by  showing  how  alt  the  parts  of  a  discourse  hang  npoD  one  an- 
other and  tend  to  one  i)oint. — BiiAjb. 

On  the  other  hand,  Campbell  remarks  that  the  cohesion  of  the 
parts  in  a  cabinet  or  other  piece  of  furniture  seems  always  the 
more  complete,  the  less  the  pegs  and  tacks  so  necessary  to  effect 
it  are  eiposcd  to  view." 

Cicero  did  not,  an  some  have  asserted,  totally  condemn  the 
practice  of  announcing  the  partition.  He  only  condemned  such 
long  ones  as  burden  the  memory  of  the  hearers,  and  being  so  con- 
fined to  tbem  OS  never  to  indulge  in  a  digression.  Quintiliau 
would  have  us  always  announce  it. 

Ffn^lon's  opinion  concerning  divisions  is  best  expreasad  in  liia 


-p  ii  iiwl  bj  Whdtcly  In  anotlltT  nnncctlon  u  (nUovn ; 

DO,  nnfortniuitFly.  that  Juhmwn'H  Hyli- 1>  pnctlcalulj  «•]>  el  iBlUUon, 

•  utierljr  dcititnic  of  bin  rJiiur  uttlianKbt;  unci  nii  h  ImiUionuvintDtsn- 


doM  tu  IhM  or  tlio  an<'l«it  kni^hu';  diiinlly  gUltvrlng.  nnd  bulkj.  but  ilniltiite  ot  tha 
trtuprr  nod  Armiitw  vhii'h  van  <u  K>lr:  luivuliiKi!.    AC  tlr't  iJKht  liiikiil,  thli  kind  at 

loquidl.  and  Imtlnit  in  claLwtnlvly  iriKluLiil  B)i|>i:iinin«' ;  biiL  In  ttnllly.  there  1>  nothlBc 
ton  dlfltcnlt  to  BdinlR.  To  Htring  toitcCTl«r  ittibabiimi'e%  mnikcdnl  lir  cwijunotlofu>, 
whidi  h  tlw  chHiHtari-tJc  ot  Jiilin»n'*  -  Istx.  K  In  I'm,  th«  mdi^t  and  diimdiat  and* 

■oflMhn-  llf  ninnimlvisi,  lovtriul  of  liiirrniBVinit.  nr  ratbrr  plllfg  Ihcm  UigMhsr.  by  a 

iiBiti'r)«Liiw»rouii1l«l  by  amnc  ntcmal  t^l|1l(!nln>t^  pltf,  nalKtuid  pramiw,  when  miB- 
pared  with  that  art  In  IM  nvM,  lni|a.>tiil  >tiU,  aim  tbe  Inientbn  ul  ilnieMil  )iiIdi^ 
gnovH,  and  niortl-nc,  uhi-n  Iha  jnncihnu  an  rffcctrd  by  fnrnilnii  pniprrl;  lh«  ntOBii. 
■1»  of  Ihi  plerm  t"i  h»  j<iipnl  ••ni  at  umw  tii  tonMlWatP  anil  mnrcal  th*  jnnctnr*." 
It  may  Lie  •njotwtc-l  that  Ibf  re  ta  in  tb*  Ea«luk*«yl«  nmodurr  reiult  am1n«  th*  «(■ 


Id  louk  nrung,  (be  goURet  ol  ita  Hreogth  belDg  tUHDUaM. 


Chap.  OTII.] 
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comment  on  the  partition  above  qnoted,  "  When,"  roys  he,  "  we 
choose  to  divide  a  subject,  we  should  do  it  plainlj  and  naturally. 
We  should  make  such  a  division  as  is  nil  contained  iu  the  subject 
itself -a  dinsioD  which  elucidates  and  methodizes  the  matter, 
which  may  be  easily  remembered,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  re- 
call all  the  rest ;  io  brief,  a  division  which  exhibits  the  extent  of 
the  subject  and  of  its  parts.  Exactly  the  opi»eite  is  the  course  of 
tliia  man  here,  who  endeavors  to  dazzle  yon  at  the  outset,  to  put 
you  off  with  three  epigrams  ot  three  enigmas,  which  he  turns  and 
turns  again  so  dexterously  that  you  fancy  you  are  witnessing  some 
tricks  of  legerdemain."— Hebvbt. 
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So  important  is  annlyeis,  that  the  beet  writers  re- 
commend its  practice  upon  themes  of  all  kinds,  whether  or 
not  thoy  are  to  be  spoken  upon.  The  young  speaker  will 
find  it  an  excellent  habit  when  in  public  assemblies  of  any 
kind  to  reflect  upon  what  he  would  say  if  ho  were  called 
upon  to  speak,  however  impossible  it  may  be  that  he 
should  be  called  upon.  In  this  way  he  will  acquire  readi- 
ness in  seizing  upon  a  tangible  thought  and  in  putting 
that  thought  into  presentable  form,  tliat  will  some  time 
prove  of  service. 

It  will  also  be  found  a  moat  useful  exercise  for  a  beginoer  to 
piactiue — if  possible  UDiler  the  eye  of  a  judicious  lectuier—Qie 
drawing  out  of  a  great  Dumber  of  such  skeletons,  more  than  he 
anbsequentlj  fills  up ;  and  likewise  to  practise  the  analjzing,  in 
the  same  waj,  the  composition  of  another,  whether  heard  or  read. 

— WH4TBI.T. 
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OompleM  Idn  of  the  wtlale,— CliODK. 

(1)  The  Introduction  is  the  last  part  to  be  com- 
posed.    (See  page  32S.) 

The  heat  anthorities  concnr  in  the  opinion  that  the  exordinm 
should  not  be  chosen  and  planned  until  the  principal  matter  of 
the  Bermon  be  selected  and  arraaged.     This  is  in  aooordanoe 
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vith  Cicero'a  eiamplo  and  advice:  "Qaod  primam  est  dicendnm 
postremum  eoleo  cogitare."  ("The  last  thiDg  one  finds  oat  is 
wiiat  to  put  first."— Paacal.)  Some  forbid  na  to  dream  of  the  in- 
trodnctioQ  nolil  tlie  rest  of  the  diaconrse  has  been  writtea.  But 
ViDet  tliinks  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  uatnral,  as  a  good  ex- 
ordium prepoi'es  the  reader  to  compose,  aa  well  as  the  congregi- 
tioD  to  hear.  And  yet  he  approves  Cicero's  method.  If,  however, 
we  thus  wiite  our  exordium,  we  are  comx>elled  to  begin  to  arrange 
and  to  express  those  thoughts  first  which  have  oocnpied  our 
thoughts  the  shortest  time.  Now,  as  a  good  exordium  is  confess- 
edlj  vevj  difiicult  to  compose,  sud  the  success  of  the  sermon  so 
much  doiicnds  upon  its  begiuning,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  the 
preacher  the  longest  possible  time  for  pondering  its  materials  and 
for  making  snch  cbaogea  in  them  as  the  composition  of  the  rest 
niay  happen  to  suggest. — Hebvey. 

The  i-ule  laid  iluwii  by  Cicero,  not  to  compose  the  introduction 
first,  but  to  consider  first  the  main  argument  and  let  that  suggest 
the  exordium,  is  just  and  valuable ;  for  otherwise,  as  he  observes, 
seldom  anjihiug  will  Huggest  itself  bnt  vague  generalities,  "  com- 
mon" topics,  as  he  calls  them,  i.e.,  what  would  equally  well  suit 
several  different  compositions ;  whereas  an  introduction  that  is 
composed  last  will  naturally  spring  out  of  the  main  subject  and 
appear  ajipropriate  to  it. — 'Whately. 

Di'itioitbtneg  onil  CLun  wnv  la  [be  bublcof  pnpailiii  ■!  tbcli  Itiran  dlflcmt  iotio- 

tho  CK]vnw  ut  pirrtLDtDoc.  Tb»t  kinil  of  exordiiiin  which  mljiht  be  uliipird  ta  Hirvml 
cnur4Aan«En  QLlL^illliBn'riEJjnerFjtunlfd  vitblEttlerKVOr,  BlidTMnllHlpuftfarf,  HlEhoairtl 

or  olhvr  hn^  r^rnipurutl  nflch  »i>rdi4  to  ihc  ivrtnl  n*cd  it  tlie  teuiilc  of  Delphi,  wbloli 
■ctvihI  the  iluubiD  ]>urLK4u  of  Einqiolatbis  Lbfi  mend  vleUnu  mid  eiocuUng  nulefaoum. — 
H CSV St. 

Sometimes  tlic  introduction  may  be  omitted,  the 
Bpeakor  proceeding  at  once  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Dean  Su-ifl,  called  upon  to  preach  a  charity  sermon,  was  warned 
not  to  make  it  too  long.  So  he  chose  for  his  text  these  words : 
"  Ha  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that 
which  ho  lialh  given  will  he  pay  him  again."  The  dean,  after 
looking  around,  and  repeating  his  text  in  a  more  emphatio  tone, 
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added,  "  Mj  beloved  friends,  jou  liear  the  terms  of  the  loan ;  and 
now,  il  JOU  like  the  secnritj,  donu  with  jour  dust."  The  result 
was  a  satiafactiorj  coUection. 

Let  the  utudent  bear  well  in  mind  that  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  requires  him  occusionallj  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  matter 
in  Land.— And  jet  some  brief  premooicion  is  almost  olnrajs  neces- 
saij,  lest  the  people  imagine,  as  Claude  eajs,  that  the  }ii'«»cher  ia 
aiming  to  do  with  them  what  the  angel  did  with  the  prophet,  when 
he  took  him  bv  the  hair  of  the  head  and  carried  him  in  an  instant 
from  Judea  to  Babjlon. — Hebvei. 

Conciliation  is  the  main  purpose  of  an  introduction. 
Tlie  speaker  bIiuws  a  certain  presiuiiption  in  coming  befoi'e 
an  audience  to  occupy  thoir  time,  and  he  must  placate 
them  by  showing  that  he  appi-eciaCes  tlie  privilege,  and 
that  his  effort  will  be  to  do  his  ntmost  to  justify  it. 
Hence  he  should  be  moderate  in  tone  and  modest  in  man- 
ner. If  he  can  make  some  happy  allusion  to  the  place 
and  time,  especially  to  what  has  just  been  said,  or  to  souie 
circumstance  fi-esli  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  lie  will 
gain  attention  the  tnoi'e  readily  because  he  will  seem  to 
rely  rather  on  his  wit  than  on  his  njemoiy. 

The  exordium  aiid  the  peroration  are,  according  to  Cicero,  the 
two  ports  which  are  to  bo  devoted  to  cxi'itatioD.  But  Quintilian 
haa  made  an  importaut  dietmction  &a  to  the  dcgreen  of  excitation 
which  these  two  poi'la  ot  a  sjwech  allow.  "lu  the  introduction 
the  kind  feelini^s  of  the  judge  should  be  touched  but  cautiouslj 
and  luodcstlj ;  whilo  iu  the  jieroration  we  may  give  full  scope  to 
the  pnihetic."     .     .     . 

One  priucipH.1  object  in  an  cxordiiuu  is  to  gain  and  secure  atten- 
tion. Among  the  tliinge  that  draw  attention  are  reverence  and 
modeslv.  Simeon  advisi^H  Lis  students  to  adopt  such  a  tone  of 
voice  as  they  would  nnlnTally  choose  it  they  were  si^eatiiig  to  jwr- 
sons  older  than  themselves  and  to  whom  thi'v  owed  reverence. 
Vinet  would  have  the  pi-eaehor  even  timid,  but  with  this  distinc- 
tion of  Alannontel,  that  he  should  be  timid  for  himself  but  bold 
for  his  cause.     Another  n-uy  to  make  people  give  ear  is  to  set  out 
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with  a  popular  sajing,  objectioQ,  difficulty,  apparent  contradic- 
tion, excuse  or  question,  whicli  ia  aftei'ward  to  be  disposed  of.  A 
fact  or  ithort  narrative  is  sometime!)  sufficient  to. seize  and  encbain 
the  minds  of  an  audience.  .  .  .  tiome  are  in  the  habit  of  for- 
mallj  asking  attention.  .  .  .  The  trauaitiou  from  the  eiordiom 
totheproixwition  should  be  short  andean;.  Forthe  reason  that  the 
matter  of  their  introduction  is  either  irrelevant  or  badly  arranged, 
some  prcachera  appear  to  leap  a  verj  broad  chasm  when  they  pass 
from  thtir  eiordium ;  and  a  written  or  printed  discourse  of  theirs 
seems,  when  read,  not  unlike  a  temple  from  which  the  portico  lias 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.— Hbbtet. 

(2)  The  Narration  (or  Description,  ss  it  is  8omc- 
times  called),  slioiiU)  be  preeented  with  all  tlie  art  uf  in- 
teresting pnggested  in  tlie  cliapter  on  this  form  of  compo- 
sition (see  pages  208  and  following),  but  with  thia  kepi  in 
mind,  tliat  the  story  is  told  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  hearei's  for  the  proposition  and 
arguments  to  follow.  Hence  only  that  need  be  told  which 
will  tend  to  make  one's  hearers  prepared  to  hear  the  side 
one  is  about  to  present ;  though  often  tliis  will  require  a 
frank  presentation  of  cirenmstances  that  arc,  or  seem  to 
be,  of  contraiy  tendency. 

(3)  The  Proposition  usually  precedes  the  Argu- 
ment, and  is  to  be  stated  distinctly  (see  page  318). 

A  i)ropositioa  that  is  well  known  (whether  easy  to  be  established 
or  not),  and  whii-h  contains  nothing  particularly  offensive,  should 
iti  gi'nural  be  stated  at  once,  and  tlio  prools  subjoined  ;  but  one 
not  tauiiliiii-  to  the  hearers,  oKiK-ciuIIy  if  it  he  likely  to  be  unac- 
ceptable, should  not  be  stated  at  the  outset.  It  is  usually  better, 
in  that  ciL'ie.  to  ntnte  tlie  arftunients  first,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
atiil  flioii  introduce  the  cnnclusion,  tlnis  a«Kuniing,  in  some  degree, 
Ihi'  cliamefer  of  an  iuvcKtinator.  Tliere  is  no  question  relating  to 
arrangement  more  iiuporlant  than  the  present. — ^'hately. 

(4)  The  Argument  should  sometimes  begin  with 
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refutation  of  the  argnmeots  of  an  opponent,  or  allaying  of 
known  prejudice  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  audience. 

RefulatioD  uf  Objectioos  should  geaenll;  be  placed  m  tha 
midst  o!  the  Argument  ^  but  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end. 

If  indeed  verj  strong  olijections  have  obtaii^  much  cuirencj 
or  have  been  juat  stated  by  an  opponent,  bo  that  what  is  asserted 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  paradoiical,  it  maj  be  advisable  to  be- 
gin with  a  Refutation ;  bnt  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  mention 
of  Objections  in  the  opening  will  be  likelj  to  give  a  paradoxical 
air  to  our  assertion,  b;  implying  a  consciouenesa  that  mnch  may 
be  said  against  it.  If,  again,  all  mention  of  objections  be  deferred 
till  the  last,  the  other  arguments  will  often  be  listened  to  with 
prejudice  by  those  who  may  suppose  us  to  be  overlooking  what 
may  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  apposed  opinions 
till  we  have  gone  through  the  ai'gnmenls  in  support  of  our  own  ; 
even  in  that  case,  however,  it  will  bo  better  to  take  some  notice  of 
them  early  in  the  Composition,  with  a  promiae  of  afterward  con- 
sidering them  more  fully,  and  refuting  them.  This  is  Aristotle's 
usual  procedure. 

A  sophistical  ixae  is  often  made  of  this  last  rule,  when  the  ob- 
jections are  such  as  cannot  really  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The 
skilful  sophist  will  often,  by  the  promise  of  a  triumphant  Befuta- 
tion  hereafter,  gain  attention  to  liis  own  statement,  which,  if  it 
be  made  plausible,  wiH  so  draw  off  the  hearer's  attention  from  the 
Objectionn,  (hat  a  very  inadequate  fulfihucnt  of  that  promise  will 
pas.^  unnoticed,  and  due  weight  will  not  be  allowed  to  the  Ob- 
jections.    .     .     . 

The  force  of  a  refutation  is  often  overrated  :  an  argument  which 
is  satisfactorily  answered  ought  merely  to  go  for  nothing;  it  is 
possible  the  I'onclusiou  drawn  may  nevertheless  be  true  ;  yet  men 
are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  the  concluHion  it»el(  is  disproved, 
when  the  argunienfa  brought  forward  to  establish  it  have  been 
satisfactorily  refuted  ;  assuming,  ])erli(Lps,  when  there  in  no  ground 
for  the  a.ssuniption,  that  these  are  all  the  arguments  that  could  be 
urged.  — Whateli. 


Frankness  in  stating  objections  tiiat  are  snre  to  be 
presented  is  always  an  element  of  strength. 

On  the  above  principle,  that  a  weak  aignment  is  positiTelj 
hurtful,  is  founded  a  moat  impoitant  maxim,  that  it  ia  not  only 
the  fairest,  bat  also  the  wisest  plan  to  state  objections  in  their  fall 
force  ;  at  least  wherever  there  does  exist  a  satis&ctory  answer  to 
them  ;  othervrise  those  who  heat  them  stated  more  strongly  than 
by  the  nncandid  advocate  who  had  undertaken  to  repel  them,  will 
naturally  enough  conclude  that  they  are  nnanewerable.  It  is  bat 
momentary  and  ineffective  triumph  that  can  be  obtained  by  ma- 
noeuvres like  those  of  Tnrennes'a  charioteer,  who  fnrioosly  chased 
the  feeble  stragglers  of  the  army,  and  evaded  the  main  frout  of 
the  battle. 

Such  an  hoaest  avowal  as  I  have  been  recommending,  thongh 
it  may  raise  at  first  a  feebleand  brief  shout  of  exultation,  will  soon 
be  followed  by  a  general  and  increasing  murmur  of  approbation. 
UncaDdid  as  the  world  often  is,  it  seldom  foils  to  applaud  the 
magmoiimity  of  confessing  a  defect  or  a  mistake,  and  to  reward  it 
with  an  increase  of  confidence.  Indeed,  this  increased  confidence 
is  often  rashly  bestowed  by  a  kind  of  over-generosity  in  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  apt  too  hastily  to  consider  the  confession  of  an  error 
as  a  proof  of  universal  sincerity.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  soph- 
ists accordingly  avail  themselvea  of  this,  and  gain  credence  tor 
much  that  is  false  by  acknowledging,  with  an  air  of  frankness, 
some  mie  mistake,  which,  like  a  tub  thrown  to  a  whale,  they  sacri- 
fice for  (he  sake  of  persuadiug  us  that  they  have  committed  only 
one  error. — Whately. 

Objections  to  the  view  presented  must  not  be  un< 
dcrvaliied  (see  page  64). 

Or  the  whole,  the  arguments  which  it  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  of  art  to  refute  cflTectually  {I  mean  for  one  who  has  truth 
on  his  side)  are  ibone  vhich  are  so  very  weak  and  silly  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  make  their  absurdity  more  palpable  than  it  is  already. 
—Whately. 

Cicero  tells  ns  that  he  always  coDvemed  at  full  length  nith 
every  client  who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there 
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should  be  no  witness  to  their  conTetsatioii,  in  order  that  his  client 
might  explain  himself  more  freel; ;  that  he  van  wont  to  utart  eveiy 
objection,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him, 
th»t  he  might  come  at  the  whole  truth  and  be  fully  prepared  on 
ereiy  point  of  the  business ;  and  that  after  his  client  had  retired 
he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself. — BiuUR. 

In  former  times  men  knew  hy  experience  that  the  earth  stands 
still,  and  the  sun  riseu  and  sets.  Common-sense  taught  them  that 
there  could  be  no  antipodes,  since  men  could  not  stand  with  their 
heads  downward  like  flies  on  the  ceiling.  Experience  tanght  the 
king  of  Bantam  that  water  could  not  become  solid. — 'Whatei.t. 

The  Irish  immigrant  who  wrote  back  to  his  brother  to  come 
over  to  a  country  where  tliey  had  meat  three  times  a  week,  was 
asked  why  he  said  that  when  he  himself  had  meat  every  day. 
"  Faith,  an'  wonld  ye  have  him  belave  me  a  liar  intirely  ?"  he  re- 
plied ;  and  his  native  wit  did  not  mislead  him  ;  he  eould  connnce 
his  brother  beat  by  making  his  statement  credible. 

Prejudice  is  best  ovei-cnme  by  eliowing  that  another 
view  Ib  preferable,  witlioiit  iitinecessarily  pointing  out  that 
the  vieiv  now  lield  is  absurd. 

or  COUTH  It  l>  not  mwiit  that  ■  roriilnllun  rhonM  ever  iippnc  C'r)i*n  that  am  t» 
■Tolded).  InmniclcTit;  that  ■  concluKloii  BhouJil  bo  }tlt  doubtful  Hhich  ve  nnablato 
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dnrly  cxploliir-l  or  ptvvcd. 

■pveai  iKTfectly  ovl.leat  evon  [o 
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Hence  the  absurditj  of  the  paradox  tliat  he  who  coDteaam  a 
mistake  merely  bUowb  that  he  is  wiser  to-daj  than  he  was  vested 
dajr ;  the  fact  that  a  man  was  misUken  yeeterda}',  so  far  as  it  sbowa 
anything,  in<licat«s  that  he  is  Ukely  to  be  mistaken  to-day. 

Ridicule  is  a  moBt  effective  iiimle  of  ij^futation. 
Cleverly  to  bmlesqiie  an  opponent's  arguments  will  cover 
him  witli  confusion. 

It  wa?i  a  jnst  opinion  of  Oorgias,  and  approved  by  Aristotle,  that 
the  seriouH  ai'gnmcnt  of  an  adversary  should  be  confounded  by 
ridicale,  and  his  ridicule  by  serious  ailment. — Gaupbell. 


lr»Unfij_<rou;;l  bo 
arJglnilly  f«lt  It.     1 


Cood  Temper  must  be  maintained  nnder  any  pro- 
vocation Isee  pages  30,  77). 

It  is  not  uufrei^uently  the  case  that  persons  who  are  jMirticipat- 
ing  in  debate  buL-uniti  flimhcd  with  irritation,  and  render  iil-uatured 
and  spleuetiu  replies  to  questions  which  way  bo  jirupoundcd  to 
them  by  a  debater  on  the  dpiKwite  side  of  the  question  to  them- 
sclvea.  ThiH  is  exceedingly  imimlitic.  If  a  B]>ettker  cannot  pro- 
serve  his  compctsure  when  such  interrogatories  are  put  to  him  he 
ought  to  refrain  from  any  replication  to  them  whatever.  For  a 
mere  ebullition  of  bad  t[>mper,  without  being  anued  with  the  prop- 
erty of  su]ierior  wit  or  reiiartei>,  plaees  tlie  8i>eaker  hiuiwlf  in  a 
disadvantageous  point  of  view  before  his  audience,  and  sheds  an 
enervating  influence  on  hia  caune. — Mc<Juees. 

Logic   is  the  proper  criterion  of  argument  considered 
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ill  itself,  and  it  is  for  Rlietoric  only  to  apply  and  arrange 
tite  reasoning  that  logic  provides.  In  gcnec'al  it  may  be 
said  tliat  tlie  Btroiigest  arguments  should  come  last,  and 
that  when  ciicuiiiBtances  make  it  necessary  to  put  tlic 
Btrongest  first,  tliey  should  be  i-ecapitulated  in  reverse 
order.  Of  all  rules  it  is  most  important  to  converge  all 
one's  pow'r  on  the  main  point  at  issue.  Ignore  the  non- 
essentials (see  page  69),  but  let  nothing  swerve  yom-  mind 
or  tliat  of  your  hearers  from  the  strong  point  on  wbifb 
you  rely.     "  Know  your  fact ;  hug  your  fact." 

Indeed,  in  anj  compoHition  that  ia  not  verv  aliort,  tlie  moat  fre- 
quent and  the  lUOHt  ap)>ro[ii'iate  kind  of  conclusion  ia  a  recapitu- 
lation either  of  the  whole  or  of  port  of  the  argamenta  that  have 
been  ailduced. — Whatelt. 

It  is  a  weighty  remai'k  of  Cicero  that  "it  will  be  necesaaiy  to 
avoid  letting  it  liuvo  the  air  of  a  childish  display  of  memory ;  and 
he  vill  best  kecii  elear  of  that  fault  wlio  does  not  recapitulate 
every  (rifle,  but  touches  on  each  particular  biiefly  and  dwells  on 
the  more  weighty  and  important  pointH."  Quintilian  advisea  us  to 
vary  and  enliven  our  enuuiui-ationa  with  different  figures,  and  cit«a 
as  an  excellent  example  Cicero's  oration  agaiuxt  YeiTea  :  "  If  your 
father  hini^'elf  wei'e  your  judge  wbat  would  he  say  when  thess 
thinga  are  jii'oved  a({ai'»*t  you  ?  "  and  then  enumerates  the  recapitu- 
lation. Mauiy  in  uusjiaring  in  his  cenanra  of  eniimeiBtiona  bucIi 
as  were  made  in  hia  day.  He  quotea  in  hia  favor  the  language  of 
Cicero,  who  compares  the  orator  that  ilrvly  and  formally  recapitu- 
lates to  a  seiiHiut  crawling  round  in  a  circle  and  biting  his  own 
tail. — Hervey. 

Unity  is  more  important  in  oratory  than  in  any  other 
composition,  yet  it  does  not  exclude  occasional  digressioD 
for  legitimate  ends. 

Tlie  imagination  ia  eminently  a  wcariahlc  faculty,  eminently 
delicate  and  incoiiablo  of  bearing  fatigue  ;  so  that  if  we  give  it  too 
many  objects  at  a  time  to  employ  it.ielf  upon,  or  very  grand  ones 
for  a  long  time  together,  it  fails  under  the  effort,  becomes  jaded, 
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esactlj'  as  tlie  limbs  ilo  hj  bodily  fatigne,  and  incapAble  of  an- 
Bweriiig  imj  fartber  appeal  till  it  lias  had  rest, — BrssiN. 

The  effect  of  disorder  in  reaaoniiig  is  Eometiiues  gmud  and  over- 
whelmiug,  like  that  of  aD  arm;  scaling  the  walls  of  a  citj.  Robert 
Hall's  manner  is  ao  example  of  this.  Foster  compares  hia  inde- 
pendent propositions  to  a  number  of  separate  and  nndiscipUned 
savages.     .     .     . 

He  who  knows  not  how  to  wander  knows  not  bow  to  explore ; 
and  circumnavigators  have  changed  the  map  of  the  world  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of  civihzed  nations,  because  furious 
gales  swept  them  out  of  their  course,  drove  them  up  and  down, 
and  finally  wrecked  them  among  the  rocks  of  the  unknown  coast. 

"I  have  observed,"  saya  John  Bunjan  ("Grace  Abounding," 
287)  "that  a  word  cast  in  by  the  bye  hath  done  more  execution  in 
a  sermon  tlian  all  that  was  spoken  besides."  "  He  wanders  from 
his  subject,"  complained  some  critio  of  the  late  English  preacher, 
John  Guolter.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  wanders  from  his  sub- 
ject to  the  heart."    .    .    . 

The  regressions  of  Demosthenes  are  more  frequent  and  mote 
natural.  Lord  Brougham,  commenting  upon  a  passage  of  his 
oration  on  the  Crown,  thus  drawu  attention  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  contrasts  them  with  those  of  Fox.  "  Here  is  the  same 
leading  topic  once  more  introduced  ;  hut  introduced  after  new 
topics  and  fresh  iUnatrations,  The  repetitions,  the  enforeement 
ogniti  and  again  of  the  same  points,  are  a  distinguiHliing  feature  of 
Dciuosthenea,  and  fonued  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Fox's  great  eloquence.  The  ancient,  however,  was  incomparably 
more  felicitous  in  this  thau  the  modem  ;  for  in  the  latter  it  often 
arose  from  carelessness,  from  ill-ai'ronged  disconrae,  tiom  want  of 
ginng  due  attention,  and  from  ha^'ing  once  or  twice  attempted  the 
topic  and  foi'Kotten  it,  or  i>orhapa  from  hB\-ing  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Now,  in  Demosthenes  this  is  never  the  case  ; 
tlie  early  allusions  to  the  wibject  of  the  repetition  are  always  jier- 
fect  in  tliemselves,  and  would  sufficiently  have  enforced  the  topic 
had  they  stood  alone.  But  new  matter  afterward  handled  gave 
the  topic  ni>w  force  and  fresh  illustration  by  presenting  the  )M>int 
in  a  new  liKht."— Hervey. 

(6)  The  Conclusion  (,or  Peroration,  as  it  is  com- 
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inonly  called)  is  so  important  tiiat  even  the  extempore 
speaker  is  advised  to  be  sure  of  vei-y  neai-lj  the  language 
he  will  use.  It  is  the  part  tliat  remains  in  tlie  hearer^' 
minds,  and  tliat  more  than  any  otlier  affords  tlie  basis  for 
estimate  of  tlie  eutire  address.  Many  s  noble  speech  has 
been  spoiled  because  tiie  orator  groped  about  for  a  place 
to  stop,  and  failed  to  find  it  before  he  had  disappointed 
and  disconitited  his  hearers. 

It  is  observed  by  all  traveUere,  \rlio  have  visited  the  Alps  or 
other  Btnpendous  mountainx,  that  thej  form  a  veiy  inadeqoate 
notion  of  the  vaatnesa  of  tho  greater  ooes  till  thej  asoend  some  of 
the  less  elevated  (wliicli  are  yet  huge  mouutainn),  and  thence  view 
the  others  still  towering  above  them.  And  the  mind,  no  less  than 
tlie  eyt>,  cannot  so  well  take  in  and  do  justice  to  any  vast  object  iX 
a  single  glance  cm  by  several  aucceseive  approaches  and  repeated 
coniiiarisons.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  climax  of  Cicero,  in  the 
oration  against  Verres,  shocked  as  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be 
at  the  bare  mention  of  the  crucifixion  of  one  of  their  citizens,  the 
suecesHive  steps  by  which  he  brings  them  to  the  contemplation  of 
sncli  an  event  were  calcalated  to  work  up  their  feelingt*  to  a  much 
higher  pitch:  "It  is  an  ontroge  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen;  to 
sconrge  him  is  an  atrocioos  crime ;  to  pnt  him  to  death  is  tdmoai 
jjarricide ;  but  to  crucify  him— what  shall  I  call  it  ?  " 

So  in  tlie  ideal  address,  aa  tlie  speaker  rises,  the  audi- 
enw  look  npon  lilin  with  indifferent  curiosity;  Uiey  are 
attracted  by  liis  introduction,  they  are  interested  in  his 
narration,  impressed  by  his  argument,  and,  fiimily,  roused 
to  entlinsiasni  by  his  conclusion.  A  famous  preacher  said 
wisely  tliut  if  lie  failed  to  make  the  Ust  part  of  his  address 
iiu»re  forcible  than  the  first,  he  would  go  back  and  enfee- 
ble the  first  rather  than  have  the  audience  dampened  by 
an  aiiti-cliniax. 

It  may  be  wortli  while  here  to  remark  that  it  is  a  common 
fjiult  of  an  aiieinpore  speaker  to  be  tempted,  by  finding  b 
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listened  to  with  attantioo  and  approbation,  to  go  on  adding  another 
and  another  eentanoe  (wliat  is  called  in  the  homely  language  of 
the  jeat  "more  last  words "j  after  he  had  intended,  and  announced 
hia  intention,  to  bring  Lis  discourse  to  a  close ;  till  at  length,  the 
audience  becoming  inonifestlj  weary  and  impatient,  he  ia  forced 
to  conclude  in  a  feeble  and  spiritless  manner,  hke  a  halfextin- 
guished  candle  going  out  in  amoke.  Let  the  speaker  decide  bs- 
foi-eliand  what  shall  be  his  concluding  topic,  and  let  bim  premed- 
itate thoroughly  not  only  the  substance  of  it,  but  the  mode  of 
treating  it,  and  all  but  the  verj  words ;  and  let  him  resolve  that 
whatever  liberty  he  maj  reserve  to  himself  of  expanding  and  con- 
tracting other  porta  of  his  speech,  according  as  he  finds  the  hearera 
more  or  less  interested  (which  is  for  an  exteraporaiy  speaker  natu- 
ral and  proj}er)  he  will  strictly  adhere  to  his  original  design  in 
respect  of  what  he  has  fixed  on  for  his  conclusion  ;  and  that  when- 
ever he  ahal]  xee  fit  to  arrive  at  that,  nothing  shall  tempt  him 
either  to  expand  it  beyond  what  he  had  determined  on,  or  to  add 
anything  else  beyond  it. — Whi.telt. 

The  Will  of  the  audience  is  to  be  influenced  in  the 
conchisioii.  The  introduction  appeals  to  tlieir  taste,  and 
pleases;  the  ai^unent  appeals  to  their  understanding,  and 
convince!);  the  conclusion  appeals  to  their  passione,  and 
persuades  to  action. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  men  are  liable  to 
deceive  Ihemselves  as  to  the  degree  of  deference  they  feel  toward 
variou.s  persons.  But  the  case  is  the  same  with  many  other  feel- 
ings also,  such  as  pity,  contempt,  love,  joy,  etc.;  in  i-espect  to 
which  we  are  apt  to  mistake  the  ooHvidion  that  such  and  such  an 
object  ituserrea  pity,  contempt,  etc.,  for  the  feeling  itself — which 
often  does  not  accompany  that  conviction. — Whatelt. 

We  often  appreciate  the  good,  the  trne,  the  noble,  when 
they  inspire  no  inipnlse  to  contact. 

To  fay  that  it  is  possible  to  iwrsnade  without  speaking  to  the 
paasionH  is  but  at  best  a  kind  of  sjiecious  nonsense.  The  coolest 
reosoner  always  in  persuading  addreaseth  himself  to  the  passions 
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Borne  waj  or  otber.  This  be  cannot  avoid  doing  if  be  speaks  to 
the  purpose.  To  make  me  believe,  it  ia  enongb  to  show  me  that 
tbiugs  are  so  1  to  make  me  act,  it  is  oecesaary  to  show  that  the 
action  vill  answer  some  end.  That  can  never  be  an  end  to  me 
wbich  gratifies  no  passion  or  affection  in  mj  nature.  Ton  assure 
me  "  It  is  for  my  honor."  Now  you  solicit  my  pride,  witboat 
whicb  I  hod  never  been  able  to  aoderatand  the  word.  Ton  say, 
"  It  is  for  my  interest."  Now  you  bespeak  my  self-love.  "  It  ia 
for  the  pablio  good."  Now  yon  rouse  my  patriotism.  "It  will 
relieve  the  miserable."  Now  you  touch  my  pity.  So  far,  there- 
fore, is  it  from  being  an  unfair  method  of  persnasioQ  to  move  the 
passionx  that  there  is  no  perHnasion  without  moving  them. 

But  if  so  much  depend  on  pasaion,  whore  is  the  scope  for  argn- 
ment?  Before  I  answer  this  question,  let  it  be  observed  that  in 
order  to  persuade  there  are  two  things  whicb  must  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  orator.  The  Arst  is  to  excite  somd  desire  or  pas- 
sion in  the  hearers  ;  the  second  is  to  satisfy  their  judgment  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  action  to  which  he  woald  per- 
Buoile  them  and  the  gratification  of  the  desire  or  passion  which  he 
excites.  Tliis  in  the  analysis  of  persuasion.  The  former  is  ef- 
fected liy  communicating  lively  and  glowing  ideas  of  the  object; 
the  latter,  nnleas  so  evident  of  itself  as  to  supersede  the  necessity, 
by  presenting  the  best  and  most  forcible  arguments  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  admits.  In  the  one  lies  the  )>athetic  ;  in  the 
otlier  the  argumentative.  These  incoqtorated  together  constitate 
that  vehemence  of  contention  to  which  the  greatest  exploits  of 
eloquence  ought  doubtless  to  be  ascribed.— CAtiPBELi.. 

Instead  of  cxclaitiiing  as  Deinostlienes  ceased,  "What 
an  orator !  "  his  liearers  would  call  out,  "  Up  1  lel  m  march 
against  Philip." 

The  one  irai/  to  lonse  the  passion  of  the  audience  is  to 
be  thoroiifjlilv  aroused  one's  self.  "  If  yon  wish  me  to 
■weep,"  says  Horace,  "yoii  must  first  yourself  be  deeply 
grieved."  But  Vinet  admirably  remarks  that  Horace 
does  not  say  the  orator  must  shed  tears  in  order  to  inspire 
them.    His  power  is  in  the  emotion  he  feels,  not  in  the 
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expression  of  it;  and  be  will  affect  his  audience  most  by 
seeming  to  struggle  to  repress  its  manifestation.  Sliak- 
spere's  art  is  nowhere  more  perfect  than  wliere  lie  illus- 
trates this  in  the  speech  of  Antony  over  tlie  corpse  of 
Ceesar. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  if  the  pathetic  exceeds  a  certain 
measare,  from  being  very  pleasant  it  beoomeB  very  painful.  Then 
the  mind  recura  to  every  expedient,  and  to  disbelief  among  others, 
by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  disburden  itself  of  what  distresaeth 
it.  And  indeed  whenever  this  rcconrse  is  had  by  any,  it  ia  a  sure 
indication  that  with  regard  to  such  the  poet,  orator,  or  historian 
hath  exceeded  tlie  proper  measure. — GAMPBELt^ 

The  proper  course  for  the  orator  to  take  is  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heareni  hj  uieanx  of  images,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
execute  any  images  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  by  means  of  his 
emotions.  For  while  soma  of  the  passions  and  sentiments  appear 
to  have  the  power  to  execute  images  in  the  mind  independently  of 
volition  and  the  judgment,  yet  it  should  be  considered  that  as  the 
orator  is  necessitated  to  address  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  accord- 
ance with  its  common  and  normal  operations,  he  cannot  count 
upon  this  reflex  art,  which  the  hearer  may  indeed  practise  ujxin  his 
own  imagination,  but  which  the  orator  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  practise  upon  it  except  incidentally  and  casually,  and  therefore 
with  no  uniform  reanlta.— Hek\'bt. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

EZTEMPOBANEOnS  SPBAKINa. 

Methods  of  Preparation  forpabUcepeakiDgmay 
be  grouped  under  four  heads. 

(1)  Writinff  out  ike  diacoitrae,  and  then  Reading  it. 
Only  by  courtesy  can  this  be  called  speaking  at  all.  Ita 
ADVANTAOEfl  are : 

(a)  ft  insures  studj/. 

A  roan  ina;  talk  at  nndom,  and  aever  find  it  out ;  but  if  he 
write  bis  address  he  must  have  some  oonnection  of  thought,  and 
be  led  to  some  consideration. 

(b)  It  secures  i-oiriplete  treaiment. 

The  man  finds  it  most  difficult  to  e&j  what  he  wants  to,  who  is 
OTerflowiog  with  ideas  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  Bj-stematized. 
Ho  that  known  nothing  of  a  subject  can  look  up  a  few  ideas  and 
deliver  them  with  much  more  effect  than  he  that  knows  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  of  it,  but  ia  overwhelmed  bv  the  torrent  of 
thoughts  that  cume  surging  for  utterance.  In  writing  his  address 
the  latter  has  opportunity  to  measure  his  words  by  the  time  at 
his  disposal,  and  to  portion  ont  his  juoments  ocoording  to  tho  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  subdii-isiou. 

Sir  Bo,vle  Roche,  whose  speeches  have  ho  long  been  a  thesanrns 
to  rhetorical  writers  of  illustrations  of  rhetorical  bluuders,  was  not 
void  of  thought,  even  in  the  well-known  instance  of  his  inquiiy, 
"What  has  posterity  done  for  us?"  He  had  a  thought  which 
was  entirely  logical  to  his  purpose.  It  was  that  of  the  reosonable- 
nesB  of  reciprocity  of  service.     Probably  he  waa  driven  into  a 
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Tucuity  of  thought  b;  the  buret  of  laughter  which  followed,  and 
which  he  met  hy  explaining,  "  B;  posteritj,  sir,  I  do  not  mean 
our  onccBtors,  but  those  who  aro  to  come  immediately  after." 
One  of  the  aima  of  conquest  in  the  mastery  of  extemporaneoos 
speech  is  that  of  beating  back  the  rush  and  trampling  of  thoogfata 
which  huddle  themselves  into  these  bovino  forma  of  style. — 
Phelpb. 

Thomaa  Bi-aitley  of  the  Sydney  Legislative  Council  found  faalt 
with  the  newspaper  reporters  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  give 
the  speeches  occuratelj.  Therefore  they  took  great  pains  to  re- 
port his  remarks  verbatim.     The  fullowiog  is  the  passage: 

Tb«  rflportf  n — oui^bt  Dot  to — Lhv  rciwrters  oui^ht  not  to  he  thu  imc*  to  jaAgt  ot  wlut 

vbaL  it  itnix>Tt*nU  Ah  I— ■■  m;  Bpeccticfl — u  thu  repOTtJi— lu  vhKl  I  wj  U  reported 
■omelinm,  no  one— 'Holjody  can  vo'lentiujLl  fram  thu  report* — wb«t  It  L«— wbot  1  latmn. 

Even  Daniel  Webster  was  known  to  fail  when  he  had  insnf- 
ficient  time  for  i)roparatian,  tUougb  when  ho  delivered  the  follow- 
ing npecch  at  Ropljetiter,  he  is  said  to  hare  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cup  that  cheers  and  iloes  inebriate  ; 

Men  or  Rochnlfr.  I  vn  Elut  Co  iihi  yon,  and  I  ain  glul  to  m  janr  noble  dtj.  Ofntl* 
mm,  I  Hw  y<>ar  lalK  which.  T  itn  totil,  an  ■  hundreil  au<l  any  Cut  blah.  0«dU*! 
men.  BoDic  bad  hrr  Ciexor.  hrr  Sclplo.  and  her  Brutui.  but  Beaio  In  ber  pimdM  Oav 


The  Disadvantages  are: 
(a)  It  is  rif^id. 

The  happiest  feature  of  a  speech  is  special  appropTiat«noBS  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  (see  page  506).  To  these  the  written  ad- 
dress can  be  only  guessingly  adapted,  and  when  the  guess  goea 
wrong  (as  when  it  i»  made  to  allude  to  the  crowd  of  people  present, 
and  is  delivered  before  a  handful)  it  becomes  ridiculous.  Such  ad- 
dresaes  have  bcpu  likened  to  a  hea>7  piece  of  ordnance  built  into 
the  solid  wall  c)f  a  fortress.  If  the  enemy's  vessel  happens  to 
come  in  range  it  is  very  effective  ;  but  it  can  hit  only  one  certain 


(b)  It  lacks  Spontaneity. 
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It  is  odIj  bj  tUe  frenh  feelings  of  the  heart  that  mankind  can 
be  veiy  powerfully  affected.  What  coo  be  more  ridiculous  than 
aa  orator  delivering  stale  indignation,  aud  fervor  of  a  veek  old  ; 
turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out  in  Ger- 
man text ;  reading  the  tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is 
liunied  b;  the  ardor  of  his  mind ;  aud  bo  affected  at  a  precon- 
certed lino  aud  page  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further. — 
SiDNEi  Smith. 

Au  old  Scotch  ladv  was  told  that  her  minister  used  notea,  bat 
would  not  believe  it.  Said  one :  "  Oaug  into  the  galleij  and  see." 
She  did  so,  and  saw  the  written  sermon.  After  the  luckless 
preacher  had  concluded  his  reading  on  the  last  page,  he  said, 
"  Bat  I  will  not  enlarge."  The  old  woman  called  out  from  her 
loftj  position,  "  Ye  canon,  ye  cauna,  tor  jour  paper's  gien  out." 

BaMM  Ib«  Iho  audlcnw  Krt-  inara  nire  that  tbe  thouffhU  Uicj  )wu  apimsd  an 


■upportftl  b/  Ilia  oil 


BtioD.  uHix^Lally  tci 


Aviug  any  book  u  nfci 
a  difficult;  afTorda  ffirmt 


(c)  The  inspiration  of  the  audience  is  lost. 

The  mental  stimulus  of  a  great  assembly  in  sympathy  with  the 
speaker  ia  the  noblest  inspiration  possible  to  the  intellect.  This 
and  thb  alone  makes  possible  the  groat  triumphs  of  oratory.  The 
speaker  that  reads  what  he  has  written  may  become  a  finished  es- 
sayist, but  he  wiU  never  even  conceive  of  the  possibilities  of  ora- 
tory until  he  has  been  lifted  out  of  himself  and  his  previous 
thought  into  the  surge  of  living  thought  that  rushes  from  a  thou- 
sand eager  eyes  he  sees  beut  upon  him. 

thegmniiio-amylei.tarllvory  areall  «[ii'ii«t.  like  Booth'"  BamUI.  Snch  wrntheora- 
tIon<orDeinoiIlisna4  and  Cicero.  Snch  vnsBarks'a;  and  >i>cli,  «c  majxltl,  haTs  bwn 
■11  tha  Rally  great  umtlant  ioto  «lio«  oilciu  y.v  can  panMxntc.    Ws  don't  y(t  know 
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how  GOTemoi  Lon|i  makei  hli  pertoot  iKwica  ol  ■ttn-dliuur  ipcechH,  wlUi  *U  tbelr 

Evvntt  (nllowed  tbe  cluilc  modeli;  mi  from  the  blUuocd  Sniclim  ol  hU  ■oilcnon 
down  to  tbe  >u;lnB  unci  ol  hl«  iirice.  uul  to  the  puhetli:  hk  of  »  hindkercbM  u  flna 
H  Koknid,  he  VH  letter  peifeot,     Webstcr't  preiArKtloQ  wu^kindof  proloiiind  broud- 

ajfltAlUud,  Uld  hlnte  of  grmnd  {nugn&od  ftpOBtrophn  ckcnelikD  dim  iplrit*  fet  hU  ckIL 


m  SalLdtuU  tnuu^na 


conilcttoo.    We  onDot  npeak  \jj  sutborttj,  but  ivi 


deligllte.  When  he  le  eroniied,  nrtsphon  uid  tropea  ire  the  ipontineaoi  prndnctl  ut  hit 
toind.  and  the  torrent  of  hl>  ImiJuiloiiM  vaidii  remlnrii  ui  or  the  wonderful  eloqaenoa 
tlut  dtttlncnlihRl  tbe  lui  of  the  Itiib  puliamenU.— AoMsn  SalvrOan  OOHIte. 

(2)  Writing  out  the  Discourse,  and  then  Committing  it 
to  Memory. 

Here  the  speaker  has  more  command  of  gesture,  and  can  simu- 
late spontaneitj.  Bnt  the  labor  of  committal  is  extreme  and  nn- 
neceBsary,  the  attention  is  distracted  by  the  effort  of  recalling  and 
by  nervoTuneas  lest  the  memory  shonld  fail,  and  finally  there  is  an 
tmreality  and  affectation  about  it — a  seeming  instead  of  a  really — 
that  is  fatal  to  tlie  best  efibrt. 

(3)  Aj)pearin</  mithoiU  any  Written  Preparation. 

Here  there  is  great  temptation  to  slight  preparation,  and  great 
danger  of  losing  control  of  the  snbject.  Only  accomplished 
speakers  shonld  venture  to  take  this  risk,  nor  should  they  make 
the  venture  except  before  a  fanuliar  audience  and  on  a  faniiliM 
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(i)  Analj/sitiff  the  SubjeH  under  Written  HeadM. 

Full  but  clear  nod  brief  notes  nre  imdoiibtedlj  the  beet  prepa- 
rtttion  for  public  apeaking.  Here  the  treatmeot  is  determined, 
the  time  is  pn)|>erlf  apportioned,  the  thread  of  the  disoonne  may 
at  WSJ  time  be  recovered,  and  the  confidence  the  orator  feela  that 
be  will  not  be  cangbt  at  a  loss  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  caat  himaelf 
unreservedly  into  the  most  vivid  expression  he  can  command. 

Written  Analysis : 

In  order  to  produce  or  arrange  it  veil,  you  must  take  your  pen 
in  hand.  'Writing  is  a  whetstone,  or  flattening  engine,  wfaioh 
wonderfnUy  stretches  ideas,  and  brings  out  all  their  malleableaesa 
and  dnctility. 

On  some  unforeseen  occasion  yon  may,  without  doubt,  after  a 
few  moments  of  reflection,  array  suddenly  the  plan  of  your  dia- 
course,  and  speak  appropriately  and  eloquently.  This  presap- 
jxisea,  in  other  resjiects,  that  you  are  well  veraed  in  your  subject, 
and  that  yon  have  in  your  understanding  ohatos  of  thought  formed 
by  prenous  meditations ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  estemporiEe  the 
thoughts,  at  least  duriag  the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

But  if  you  liave  time  for  preparation,  never  undertake  to  speak 
without  having  put  on  pai)er  the  frame  of  what  yon  have  to  say, 
the  links  of  yoar  ideas  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons : — the  fitst  and 
weightiest  is,  that  you  thus  possess  your  snbject  better,  and  ac- 
cordingly yon  s]>cak  more  closely  and  with  less  risk  of  digressions. 
The  second  is,  that  when  you  write  down  a  thought  you  analyze 
it.  The  division  of  the  subject  becomes  clear,  becomes  determi- 
nate, and  acrowd  ot  things  which  were  not  before  perceived  pre- 
sent themselves  under  the  pen. 

Speaking  is  thinking  aloud,  but  it  is  more  ;  it  is  thinking  with 
method  and  more  distinctly,  so  tliat  in  uttering  your  idea  yon  not 
only  make  others  understand  it,  but  you  understand  it  better 
yourself  while  spreading  it  out  before  your  own  eyes  and  unfold- 
ing i(  by  word". 

Writing  adds  more  still  to  speech,  giving  it  more  precision, 
more  fixity,  more  «trictnpss  ;  and  by  1>eing  forced  more  closely  to 
e  what  yon  wish  to  write  down  yon  extract  hidden  tela!t,v»i^ 
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;ou  reach  gi-eater  depths,  wherein  may  be  diBclosed  ricli  veina  or 
abundant  lodes. 

We  are  able  to  declare  that  one  is  never  fully  conscious  of  all 
that  is  in  one's  onu  thought,  except  after  having  written  it  oat. 
So  long  as  it  remtuns  shut  up  in  the  inside  of  the  mind,  it  pre- 
Mn-es  a  certain  haziness  ;  one  does  not  see  it  completely  unfolded, 
and  one  cannot  consider  it  on  all  sides,  in  each  ot  ita  facets,  in 
each  of  its  bearings. 

Again,  while  it  merely  flies  through  the  air  in  words,  it  retains 
something  vague,  mobile,  and  indefinite.  Its  ontUnea  are  loosely 
drawn,  its  sha]>e  is  uncertain,  the  expression  of  it  is  more  or  less 
precarious,  ami  there  is  always  something  to  be  added  or  with- 
drawn. It  is  never  more  tlian  a  sketch.  Style  only  gives  to 
thought  its  just  expression,  its  finished  form,  and  perfect  mani- 
festation. —Bautain. 

Bona^iorte  used  to  say  that  he  never  felt  acquitted,  after  an  ac- 
tion had  terminated,  if  he  was  sensible  of  having  omitted  any  re- 
source ot  defence  which  was  clearly  within  his  reach. 

pRETARATioN  FOR  Spbakino. — Hsviug  oftcu  heard  that  the  loDger 
a  meiul>er  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  speaking,  the 
hardef  it  is  for  him  to  moke  a  beginning,  I  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  (lelivoring  my  maiden  si>ecch.  It  had  not  until  last  election 
been  my  intention  lo  enter  Parliament,  so  thot  I  hod  uever  "  got 
up  "  any  political  Hubjecta.  It  was  tliorefore  necessary,  before  any 
speech  could  even  be  plaiued,  that  I  should  take  a  subject,  and 
study  so  as  to  form  definite  opinions  upon  it.     The  following  plan 

I  adopted.     Hanng  chosen  for  my  topic,  I  read  all  the 

debates  and  pamphlets  which  could  throw  any  light  upon  it,  and 
wrote  very  numerous  notes  while  reading.  When  this  part  of  the 
labor  vaa  accomplished,  I  reviewed  the  notes,  and  arranged  them 
under  heads  iu  an  order  which  had  suggested  itself  to  my  mind. 
I  then  cfist  out  all  that  appeaved  to  be  irrelevant,  and  whatever  did 
not  moke  straight  for  the  point  at  which  I  wished  to  aim. 

To  make  a  short  schedule  of  the  various  heads,  together  with 
memoranda  of  some  embelllslitncnts  and  illustrations,  was  my  next 
care.  And  when  this  schedule  was  clearly  imprinted  on  my  mind, 
I  frequently  s]>oke  the  speech  over  to  myself  whilst  out  walking, 
in  order  to  accustom  myself  to  various  modes  of  expression.    Then 
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I  wrote  out  the  whale  speech,  bestowing  particular  oare  apon  the 
exordium  and  on  the  peroration.  And  lastly  I  learned  these  two 
parts  bj  heart,  but  never  looked  again  at  the  rest  of  the  speech. 
The  same  plan,  leaving  much  more  to  the  chances  of  the  critical 
moment,  I  have  found  to  answer  on  less  important  occasions. — 
LoBD ,  qaoted  by  Halcombe. 

HE  CANNOT  MAKl^   A  SPEECH. 

A  Texas  correspondent  is  in  great  trouble  of  mind  becanse  he 
finds  himsQlf  unable  to  make  speeches  which  satisfy  his  own  criti- 
cal taste  in  oratory.  There  are  bo  many  men  who  have  experienced 
difficulties  like  those  he  describes,  and  who  have  suffered  from  the 
same  sort  of  mortification  at  their  &ilnre  to  make  a  creditable  ex- 
hibition of  themselves  when  they  undertook  to  address  an  audience, 
that  it  is  worth  wliile  to  carefully  consider  the  questions  which  hn 
propounds  in  the  following  letter : 


tnpAmI  iir  DnprepBnnlon  t 


>g  plilDlj  mrt  poadble.    Weil,  It 


ibDvgcvll    I  wilt  bf  plHcnt  andFr  many  Abll£*Uon« 
to  be  quAUnail  to  ipemk  In  ■  calm,  dlffnlAed  mui: 


The  trouble  with  onr  Texas  friend  is  probably  that  he  tries  to 
make  too  great  a  speech.    His  first  attempt  at  oratoiy  was  so  suo- 
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cessful  that  he  dreamed  of  becoming  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero, 
and,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  simple,  ofif-hand  manner  he  uncon- 
sciously adopted  on  that  occasion,  he  has  been  thinking  about 
himself  and  whether  he  was  making  a  creditable  appearance  in  his 
subsequent  speeches.  He  has  been  too  anxious  about  the  effect 
he  was  producing  to  keep  his  ideas  together.  He  could  not  think 
about  himself,  about  what  his  audience  were  thinking  of  him,  and 
about  his  subject,  all  at  the  same  time.  Of  course  his  ideas  be- 
came confused  under  such  circumstances.  Even  in  an  ordinary 
conversation  between  two  people,  where  the  speaker  is  assisted  by 
the  remarks,  questions,  and  replies  of  his  interlocutor,  nobody  can 
keep  up  the  interest  if  he  makes  his  self -consciousness  manifest, 
and  betrays  too  much  anxiety  to  create  a  good  impression.  To  be 
a  really  entertaining  talker,  in  public  or  private,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  speaker  should  forget  himself,  and  discourse  spontaneously 
after  he  has  once  secured  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers. 

Usually  when  men  get  on  their  feet  to  talk  to  a  crowd,  they  as- 
sume an  unnatural  manner,  and  try  to  put  things  after  a  fashion 
foreign  to  them,  but  which  they  regard  as  the  approi)riate  one  for 
an  orator.  They  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  disposes  them  to 
embarrassment,  and  that  destroys  their  ability  to  speak  well. 
They  can  no  more  discourse  with  forc^  and  grace  than  a  bashful 
boy  who  is  conscious  of  his  dress  can  make  himself  entertaining 
in  company. 

But  our  Texas  friend  need  not  conclude  tliat  he  is  necessarily  a 
fool  because  he  cannot  make  a  brilliant  off-hand  speech,  or  one 
which  would  bear  reporting.  The  men  who  can  do  that  are  very 
few.  At  no  period  are  there  many  first-rate  extemporaneous  ora- 
tors, and  unless  he  has  a  natural  gift  that  way,  it  is  hardly  worth 
his  while  to  undertake  to  become  one.  He  can,  however,  by  practice, 
learn  to  command  his  thoughts  while  he  is  on  his  feet,  and  succeed 
in  overcoming  his  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 
Then,  if  he  has  anything  to  say  in  public,  he  can  say  it  simply 
and  clearly,  and,  if  he  is  really  in  earnest,  with  a  force  and  direct- 
ness which  will  make  his  heaiers  forget  the  mere  manner  of  his 
oratory. 

Our  ad\ace  to  him,  therefore,  is  never  to  set  out  to  make  a 
speech  unless  he  has  some  important  points  to  make ;  something 
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to  sftj  which  will  be  worth  listening  to,  no  matter  how  he  OMJ  Bitj 
it.  And,  above  all  things,  let  him  never  trj  to  interest  other  peo- 
ple in  things  in  which  he  haa  no  real  interest  himself.  Nor  should 
be  expect  his  thoaghta  to  come  to  liim  without  prepantion.  Ha 
most  diacoorae  of  matters  of  which  he  knows,  and  about  which  he 
has  reflected,  if  he  expects  to  engage  tlie  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  It  is  a  good  rule,  in  public  and  in  private,  never  to  under- 
take the  office  of  teacher,  adviser,  admonisher,  jester,  or  satirist, 
unless  you  have  some  good  reason  to  suppose  jou  are  fitted  for  the 
business. — Ifea  York  Sun. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 
Methods  of  preparation,  p.  S87. 

1.  Writing  out  the  diiamne  and  Oien  rtading  it,  p.  S87. 

a.  It  Insures  study,  p.  637. 

b.  It  BHCures  completo  treatment,  p.  587. 
Disadvantages : 

(I.  It  is  rigid,  p.  538. 

b.  It  lacks  spontaneity,  p.  S38. 

e.  The  inspiration  at  the  andience  is  lost,  p.  Sd9. 

2.  WriHug  out  Ike  ditcouTU  and  thtneominitiiag  it  ti}  memory,  f.  640. 

3.  Appearing  mthout  any  wrilten  preparation,  p.  640. 


CHAPTER  XXIZ. 

THE  TOICK 


tlnrd.  mumbllDt  my  of  ipeiklng.  which  ha  DTErcamc  bj  nadiug  ud  ncHlng  with  peb- 
bhK  In  hl>  moDIh. 

The  Voice  is  an  element  of  oratorical  power  that  no 
speaker  can  afford  to  neglect.  Articulation  and  Pronun- 
ciation have  already  been  discnssed  as  elements  of  Con- 
versation (see  page  151).  Oratory  requires,  farther,  that 
the  voice  be  strong,  and  its  ends  are  greatly  promoted  if 
the  voice  is  pleasing. 

Strength  of  Voloe  is  necessary,  that  all  which  is 
said  may  be  heard,  and  that  the  effort  of  listening  may 
not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  listener,  and  thus  distract 
it  from  the  tliought  conveyed.  Porter  names  these  incon- 
veniences of  a  feeble  voice : 

LaboriotiB  listening  excites  impatience  in  a  hearer  that  often 
uQounts  to  veution.     It  gives  pain ; 

(n)  Sj  Bympaiby,  aa  the  listener  shares  the  fotigne  of  the 

{h)  Bj  mental  labor,  in  which  the  invention  and  iadnstr;  of  the 
hearer  are  kept  on  the  stretcli  to  make  oat  by  coDBtmction  the 
sense  of  that  which  was  nttered  so  imperfectly  as  to  reach  his  ear 

only  in  diBJointed  parts. 

0(  Otnick  it  I*  nid  that  the  habit  of  upa^lDi  gite  to  hli>  nttcnaog  mi  mmgy  no  won- 
a«fDlthURDt*iiC(auidput«ot  HOlanOH  ern  cm  hli  midtt  k»y  inn  A^netlf  andl.. 
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ble  to  ten  thonaaad  people.  It  is  Ktated  that  when  WtaHefield  preached  in  the  open  air  at 
Philadelphia,  he  wae  heard  with  tolerable  distinctneM  bj  pcnons  aoroaa  the  IMawBR^ 
three-f oorthfl  of  a  mile  awaj. 


ACQUIREMENT  OF  A  GOOD  VOICE. 

The  Physiology  of  the  voice  reveals  remarkable 
complexity  of  construction. 

In  the  larynx  itself  are  eight  mnscles  more  immediately  con- 
trolling the  tension  of  the  vocal  membranes.  The  tongue  and 
palate  contain  about  twenty  more ;  the  lips  and  cavity  of  the 
mouth  comprise  ten  others.  All  these,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
eight  or  forty,  are  employed  directly  in  the  articulate  utterance  of 
a  sentence.  When  we  add  to  these  the  muscles  of  the  thorax, 
employed  indirectly  in  regulating  the  stream  of  air,  and  advert, 
lastly,  to  the  various  other  accessory  muscles  of  the  extremities  or 
elsewhere,  without  some  action  of  which  it  is  difScult  if  not  im- 
possible to  speak  with  any  fluency,  we  have  reached  a  point  of 
complication  hardly  paralleled  by  any  other  of  our  daily  functiona. 
— Halcombe. 

The  lungs  are  the  soliciting  agent,  the  larynx  is  the  vibrative 
agent,  the  mouth  is  the  reflective  agent.  These  must  act  in  uni- 
son or  there  is  no  result.  Tlie  larynx  might  be  called  the  mouth 
of  the  instrument,  the  inside  of  the  mouth  the  pavilion,  the  lungs 
the  artist.  In  a  violin  the  larynx  would  be  the  string,  the  longs 
the  bow,  the  jnouth  the  instrument  itself. — Plumftbe. 

Gordon  Holmes  thus  classifies  the  organs  of  speech : 

(a)  Organs  which  combine  their  action  to  generate  soimd. 

i.  The  air-chamber  commanding  the  motor-element.  The  ohsst- 
walls  with  their  proper  muscles ;  the  lungs  ;  the  bronchial  tubss  ; 
and  the  trachea,  or  windpipe. 

ii.  The  larynx,  containing  the  vibrating  element.  The  laiyb- 
geal  cartilages  sustaining  the  vocal  reeds,  and  the  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  muscles  acting  on  them. 

(b)  Organs  which  merely  modify  sound. 

i  The  resonance  apparatus,  or  vocal  tube.    The  yentxiolss  and 
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vestibule  of  the  laryni,  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose  with  its 
accessory  cavities.  Also,  certain  moTable  parts  of  the  botm- 
daries  of  the  vocal  tube,  viz.,  the  epiglottis,  soft  palate,  and  lover 

ii.  The  ftrtioulatiug  instniment.    The  tongue,  lips,  soft  palate, 
teeth,  and  lower  jaw. 
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Reading  Aloud  is  perhapB  the  most  indispensable 
exercise  for  strengtlieiiing  the  voice.  In  general  this 
sliould  be  done  standing,  and  with  as  mucli  voice  as  pro- 
priety will  admit. 
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PBOPEE  USE  OF  THE  VOICE. 

reathing  is  an  art  that  immediately  underlies  good 
speaking.  Tliis  has  been  admirably  shown  by  M.  Legouv6, 
as  follows : 

Many  may  think  that  if  there  be  a  natural  and  instinctive  action 
upon  earth  with  which  art  has  nothing  to  do  it  is  the  act  of  taking 
breath.  To  breathe  is  to  live,  and  we  breathe  unconsciously  as  we 
live ;  and  yet  no  one  can  read  well  without  breathing  properly,  and 
no  one  can  breathe  proi>erly  without  study ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  mrest  accomplishments  in  a  reader.  Let  me  explain  myself. 
When  we  breathe  in  every-day  life,  the  air  enters  and  leaves  the 
lungs  like  a  stream  flowing  continuously,  insensibly,  and  equably. 
But  this  gentle  passage  of  the  air  through  the  throat  does  not  suf- 
fice to  set  the  vocal  chords  in  vibration,  and  they  are  mute  like  the 
keys  of  an  untouched  piano ;  the  air  must  strike  them  a  sharp 
blow  before  they  will  resound,  as  the  fingers  stiike  the  keys  of 
the  piano.  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  heard  an  iEolian  harp  : 
it  stood  in  a  dooi-way  or  window ;  if  there  was  no  air  it  was  silent, 
but  let  the  air  be  condensed  into  wind,  and  the  strings  wake  to 
music.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  every  time  that  we  speak. 
We  condense  and  com})ress  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  force  it 
into  the  throat,  and  this  shock  produces  speech.  But  this  re- 
quires more  air  than  the  ordinary  act  of  breathing,  and  we  can  no 
longer  use  the  simile  of  a  flowing  stream  :  we  must  compare  the 
breath  to  water  gushing  from  a  pump,  spurting  out  faster  and  faster 
at  every  stroke  of  the  handle.  The  usual  conditions  of  breath- 
ing are  now  set  aside.  The  scant  supply  of  air  stored  away  for 
ordinary  breath-taking  is  insufficient  for  the  energetic  act  of 
speech ;  a  balance  must  be  struck  between  what  we  ^r«  and 
what  we  slioidd  have.  We  must  go  to  headquarters,  to  the  atmos- 
phere itself,  and  demand  the  necessary  amount  of  air.  This  de- 
mand is  called  inhalation  ;  the  act  of  breathing  being  divided  into 
two  parts — inhalation  and  expiration.  To  inhale  is  to  gain  a  sup- 
ply for  future  need  ;  to  exhale,  to  expend  that  provision. 

Each  of  these  is  an  act  in  itself.  The  art  of  inhalation  consists 
in  drawing  breath  from  the  very  base  of  the  lungs,  from  the  dia- 
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pliragm ;  for  if  we  breathe  from  the  upper  port  of  the  Inags  only, 
we  obt&iu  too  smidl  a  snpplj-  of  air,  which  ia  soon  exliauated,  aod 
if  we  have  a  iengthj  pasaage  to  read  wo  are  in  the  condition  of  a 
traveller  in  the  deB«rt  who  starta  with  his  water-akins  bat  hidf  fall 
— breath  fails  ua ;  wo  ore  obliged  to  pause  and  take  in  a  fresh 
stock,  which  is  fatiguing  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  as  we 
shall  i>resent]y  aeo.  The  first  duty  of  the  reader  who  is  to  fill  -a 
long  programme  is  to  take  a  deep  breath  at  the  start,  to  be  sure 
that  bis  longs  are  well  furnished.  Then  comes  the  second  and 
most  difficnlt  part — expenditure  of  this  breath.  A  bad  reader 
does  not  take  breath  often  enough,  and  spends  it  too  ti'eely  ;  ho 
throws  this  precious  treasure  out  of  the  window,  aa  it  were,  squan- 
dering it  as  a  si>endthrift  his  gold.  The  result  is  that  the  speaker, 
reader,  actor,  or  singer,  as  the  caso  may  be,  ia  continually  at  the 
pump,  giving  sudden  gasps,  which  are  most  disagreeable  to  his 
audience. 
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it  before  a,  «,  or  o— that  1b,  at  places  where,  hi-i  moath  being  already  open,  he  ooold 
breathe  lightly  and  impercpptioly. 

We  eee  what  an  immenfie  part  the  breath  has  to  piny  in  eloohtionary  art ;  ita  mien  are 
the  only  inviolable  ones.  An  actor  launched  on  a  stormy  pas-^age,  carried  away  by  paa- 
■ion,  may  furget  the  laws  of  punctoation,  confound  commas  and  periods  and  ha-trn  he  >d- 
long  to  the  ooncloaion  of  his  phrase ;  but  he  mut>t  always  be  master  of  his  breath,  even 
when  he  neems  to  lose  it ;  an  accomplished  actor  is  never  out  of  breath  except  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  effect. 

■  Talma  reduced  these  rules  to  a  striking  maxim :  ''The  artist  who  tires  himself  is  no 
genius.*^ 

I  hear  my  reader*B  objection  :  *'  This  art  may  be  very  useful  to  an  actor;  bnt  we  are 
talking  of  reading,  not  the  theatre.^  Yes,  bnt  the  reader  needs  it  yet  more  than  the  ac- 
tor ;  for,  long  and  important  ns  the  lattcr's  part  may  be,  he  always  has  timt  s  of  forced 
rest.  He  is  silent  when  others  f^peak,  and  his  very  ge<itures,  added  to  his  wurda,  help  to 
mike  them  true  and  touching.  But  the  reader  often  goes  on  for  an  hour  without  panfte, 
the  immobility  of  his  body  obliging  him  to  draw  all  his  power  from  bis  will  alone.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  whether  it  is  uttelem  for  him  to  nnderstand  the  n*anagemcnt  of  that 
precious  breath  which  alone  can  carry  him  triumphantly  nnd  nntircd  to  the  end. 

Here  is  a  curious  example  of  the  science  cf  ecouomy  applied  to  the  breath.  Take  a 
lighted  candle,  stand  in  front  of  it,  and  sing  a  ;  the  light  will  scarcely  flicker:  but,  in- 
stead of  a  single  tone,  sing  a  scale,  and  yon  will  see  the  caudle  quiver  at  every  note.  The 
singer,  Delle  Sedie,  ruuH  up  and  down  the  scale  before  a  flame,  nnd  It  never  wavers.  This 
is  because  he  permits  only  the  exact  amount  of  breath  to  escape  which  is  requisite  to 
force  the  sound  straight  forward  ;  and  the  air,  being  thus  occupied  m  the  emission  of  the 
note,  loses  its  quality  of  wind,  and  is  reduced  to  its  quality  of  sound.  Ton  or  I.  on  the 
contrary,  waste  a  great  ilral  of  breath,  and  send  the  sound  right  and  left,  as  well  as  for- 
ward. From  this  elocutionary  rule  we  may  deduce  amoral  lesson  :  In  every  act  of  life 
spend  no  more  than  the  exact  amount  of  energy  required  !  Every  mental  emotion  is  a 
jewel.  Let  us  hoard  them  up  for  fitting  use.  How  many  people  waste,  in  impatience 
and  petty  strife,  the  treasure  of  anger,  so  sacred  when  it  becomes  righteous  wrath  I 

Now  for  a  few  final  and  most  necessary  suggestions  to  readers. 
To  breath  easily,  choose  a  high  seat.  Buried  in  an  easy-chair,  it 
is  impossible  to  breathe  from  the  base  of  the  lungs.  I  would  also 
say,  be  careful  to  sit  erect.  No  one  who  stoops  can  breathe  other- 
wise than  ill. 

To  this  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject  may  be 
added  the  following  practical  suggestions : 

A  full  inspiration  elevates  and  expands  the  chest,  and,  by  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm,  slightly  protrudes  the  abdomen;  and  a 
correct  vocal  expiration  manifests  itself,  first,  in  the  flattening  of 
the  abdomen,  and  then  in  its  very  gradually  falling  inward,  in  pro- 
longed expiration — the  chest  making  little  or  no  action  downward, 
even  in  the  most  forcible  effort. 
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In  cases  of  pnltnonarj  and  vocal  weakness,  the  rerv  opposite  of 
this  mode  of  respiration  is  generally  found  to  be  habitnol.  The 
chest  falls  with  ever;  expiration,  and  has  to  bo  af^ain  raised  when 
bi'eath  is  inhaled.  The  diaphragm  ia  almost  a  fixture,  and  the 
speaker  becomes  exhausted  by  the  continnal  mnscu  lar  effort  needed 
to  work  the  massive  frame-work  of  the  chest.  The  chest  should  be 
fullj  expanded,  once  for  all,  before  the  first  word  is  uttered,  and 
then  kept  up  by  frequent  imperceptible  replenishment  of  air  to 
the  close  of  the  longest  sentence  or  paragraph.  In  this  way  speak- 
ing becomes,  instead  of  an  exhausting  labor,  one  of  the  moat  aoln- 
tarj  exercises. — Bell. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  percnssivcness  of  good  oratorical 
speech  is  not  due  to  chest-action — which  would  he  laborious — but 
to  expansibility  of  the  pharynx,  tho  cavity  at  the  back  of  the 
ntouth  and  above  the  throat.  Distention  of  the  pharynx  may  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  neck  of  a  player  on  the  bugle  or  cotmel-a- 

piilOH .  — LBOOUvt. 

Inspiration  is  allowable: 
i.  After  all  words  preceded  or  followed  by  an  ellipse, 
ii.  After  words  used  in  apostrophe,  as.  Sir,  Madam. 

iii.  After  conjunctions  and  interjections,  when  there  is  silence. 

iv.  After  all  tran3j)ositious ;  for  example,  to  live,  one  mast 
work.  Here  the  preposition  to  takes  the  value  of  its  natural  ante- 
cedent, work  ;  that  is  to  say,  six  degrees,  since  by  inversion  it  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  gesture  of  the  sentence  bears  wholly  on  the 
preposition. 

v.  Before  and  after  incidental  phrases. 

vi.  When  we  wish  to  indicate  an  emotion.    .     .     . 

The  suspensory  act  expresses  reticence  and  disquietude.  A 
child  who  has  just  been  corrected  deservedly,  and  who  recognizes 
his  fault,  expires.  Another,  corrected  unjustly,  and  who  feels 
grief  more  than  love,  inspires. — I>ELs.t.iiTE. 

Closed  Teeth  will  prevent  distinct  utterance. 

A  considemble  loss  of  resonance  is  the  consequence,  becanse  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  never  placed  in  the  best  position  for  rein- 
forcing the  laryngeal  tonen,  and  also  because  the  sound-waves  can- 
not issue  with  sufficient  freedom  to  the  external  air.     It  is  only 
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necessary  to  recognize  the  habit,  when  exiatent,  in  order  that  the 
inclination  to  it  may  be  oTOroonie  by  the  will. — Houm. 

The  Pitch  of  voice  is  a  matter  of  great  ccmeequeQce. 
To  quote  again  from  Legoiiv^ : 

The  auditorium  of  the  Conserratory,  said  Febv^,  resembles  an 
excellent  Stradivarius.  No  violin  surpasses  it  in  hannonious  reso- 
nance. The  sounds  that  yon  send  forth  are  returned  to  you  by  its 
melodious  walls  fuller,  rounder,  softer.  Your  voice  can  play  on 
these  walla  as  your  fingers  play  on  the  keys  of  a  fine  musical  ia- 
Etmment.  Be  very  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid  too  high  a  pitch. 
And  lay  down  this  rule  as  a  principle :  Always  adapt  and  proi>or- 
tiou  your  voice  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  ball  in  which  you  speak, 
but  also  to  its  acoustic  properties. 

The  three  varieties  of  voice  known  as  high,  low,  and  medium, 
are  all  indispensable  to  artistic  reading;  but  they  should  be  veij 
differently  used,  their  strength  being  quite  unequal.  The  medium 
voice  is  the  strongest,  most  flexible,  and  natural  of  the  three ;  in- 
deed, the  famous  actor  Mol^  once  said,  "Without  the  middle 
register  no  reputation."  In  fact,  the  modiura  voice,  being  the 
ordinary  one,  is  used  to  express  all  the  truest  and  most  natural 
emotions  :  the  lower  notes  often  have  great  power,  the  upper  notes 
great  brilliancy  ;  but  they  should  never  bo  used  unseasonably.  I 
might  compare  the  up]>er  notes  to  the  cavalry  in  an  army,  to  be 
reserved  for  sudden,  bold  attacks,  triumphant  charges ;  the  lower 
notes,  like  the  artillery,  are  used  for  feats  of  strength ;  but  the 
true  dependence  of  the  army,  the  element  on  which  the  tactician 
chiefly  relies,  is  the  infantry — the  medium  tones.  The  first  rule 
in  the  art  of  reading  establishes  the  sujierior  value  of  the  middle 
register.  The  upper  tones  are  much  more  fragile,  are  liable  to 
wear  out,  or  become  shrill  and  discordant  it  too  much  used.  Some- 
times this  abuse  of  the  npper  notes  alTects  the  very  judgment  of  a 
speaker.  M.  Benyer  once  told  me  bow  he  lost  an  excellent  case 
by  nnconscionsly  beginning  his  plea  on  too  high  a  key.  Fatigae 
soon  spread  from  his  larynx  to  hiu  head,  hix  thoughts  became  in- 
volved, and  he  lost  a  part  of  his  braiu-jHiwer,  simply  because  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  descend  from  the  lofty  perch  to  which  his 
voice  bad  climbed  at  the  outset. 
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Bul  this  intermixture  of  tone  ia  not  the  only  vocal  exercise.  The 
voice  must  be  cultivated  in  various  ways.  Cultivation  strengthens  a 
weak  voice,  makes  a  stiff  one  flexible,  a  harsh  one  soft,  and  in  fact 
acts  upon  the  speaking  voice  as  musical  exercises  on  the  singing 
voice.  "We  sometimes  hear  tliot  great  artists — M.  Duprez,  for  in- 
stance^ijidifc  Iheir  oicit  eoicf:fi.  The  expression  ia  incorrect.  No 
one  can  make  a  voice  who  has  not  one  to  staH  with,  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  tlie  voice  is  iierishable.  No  voice  would 
ever  lie  lost,  could  it  be  made  at  will ;  but  it  may  be  changed  ;  it 
may  gain  body,  brilliancy,  and  esprossion,  not  only  from  a  series 
of  gymnastics  adapted  to  strengthen  the  whole  organ,  but  from  a 
certain  method  <)f  attacking  the  note.  Additional  notes  may  also 
be  gained  by  study.    Ou  one  occasion,  the  famous  Malibran,  when 
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singing  the  rondo  from  "  Somn&mbnjA,"  finished  her  okdenzs  with 
a  triU  on  D  in  sit,  running  up  from  low  D,  thus  embrscing  three 
octaves.  These  three  octaves  were  no  natnral  gift,  but  the  result 
ot  long  and  patient  labor.     After  the  concert,  some  one  expressed 

his  admiration  of  her  D  in  alt,  to  which  she  replied :  "  Well,  Fve 
worked  hard  enough  for  it.  I've  been  chaning  it  for  a  month.  I 
pursued  it  evervnhere — when  I  was  dressing,  when  I  was  doing 
mj  hair ;  and  at  last  I  funnd  it  in  the  toe  of  a  shoe  that  I  was  put- 
ting on !  "  Thus  we  see  that  art  will  not  only  aid  us  in  governing, 
but  also  in  extending,  our  kingdom. 

It  liai'dly  need  be  added  that  the  pitch  mnst  be  wholly 
under  control  of  tlie  speaker.  The  woes  of  Mr.  Orator 
PufF  have  been  tiius  set  forth : 


BcrllnehoniewKnl.  Dnce< 


Wby,  there'!  two  of 


PEB8BRVATI0N  OF  THB  VOICE. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  voice  is  a  matter  of  vital  mo- 
ment to  every  speaker. 

The  storv  is  told  of  a  famous  singer  that  the  stage  he  was  rid- 
ing in  tumbled  down  a  precipice.  'When  it  had  stopped  rolling 
over  and  over,  and  our  tenor  could  recover  his  wits,  he  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  instantly  began  to  piactise  the  scales.  "  Thank 


heaven  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  1117  high  C  ia  here  jet  I "  And  then  h« 
proceeded  to  find  out  whether  any  limbs  were  broken—*  matter  of 
minor  conBeqnence. 

Forter  givea  these  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the 
voice : 

(a)  Sttattiin  the  general  health. 

(b)  Spare  thn  vocal  organs ;  (i)  keep  on  the  normal  ke; ;  (ii) 
rest  the  organs  when  inflamed. 

{c)  Be  rested  before  speaking  ;  speak  after  jon  have  recovered 

from  the  labor  of  preparation. 

((/)  Do  uot  apeak  when  hungry,  or  just  after  a  hearty  meoL 

[e)  Especially  avoid  opening  the  month  when  going  home  in 

the  cold  air. 

Sliiildham,  an  excellent  authority,  speaks  as  follows : 

Best  afteb  Exebtiox. — Now,  in  this  chapter  on  Hygiene  of 
the  Voice,  we  must  give  one  piece  of  advice  which  is  more  valnable 
than  all  the  dmgs  whose  names  and  whose  properties  we  may 
mention.  The  advice  is  as  follows :  Wlienevtr  the  voux  U  tired, 
give  it  real ;  when  the  body  is  tired,  do  not  use  the  voice.  Now, 
when  the  voice  is  tirod,  it  has  done  too  much  work ;  the  nerves 
say,  "Give  us  peace;"  the  moscles  echo,  "Give  us  peace."  It 
is  but  cruelty  to  goad  thcee  on  to  further  efforts,  and  if  we  do,  then 
we  shall  sufier,  as  sure  as  Tuesday  follows  Monday.  Nature  will 
have  her  rovouge  ;  she  will  not  let  the  Jaws  of  health  be  violated 
with  impunity.  I  said,  whenever  the  voice  is  tired  we  should  give 
it  rest ;  better  still  before  it  is  tired,  if  this  is  possible,  and  it  ia 
possible  when  we  are  simply  exercising  it  in  our  quiet  rooms  at 
home ;  we  shall  then  save  ourselves  a  fatigue  that  in  the  pnlpit  or 
on  (he  stage  would  be  as  mortifying  as  it  is  harmful  to  voice  and 
reputation.  Rest  is  a  haven  for  which  we  must  steer ;  rest  ia  the 
first  medicine  we  must  think  of ;  rest  is  the  true  medicine  that 
nature  will  offer  us,  and  rest  is  the  only  medicine  that  we  can  toko 
in  large  quantities  and  without  injniy.     .    .     . 

The  I*roper  PircB.— Let,  therefore,  the  clergyman  who  wonld 
avoid  the  calamity  of  chronic  sore  throat  go  to  the  piano  and  sing 
the  diatonic  scale  until  he  has  fooud  the  compass  of  his  voice,  and. 
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then  let  him  find  the  dominant  note ;  sing  the  note  and  two  or 
three  notes  above  and  below  it,  so  as  to  get  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  whereabouts  of  the  note ;  then  let  him  pitch  upon  it 
without  the  help  of  the  piano.  Let  him  afterward  find  the  domi- 
nant note  with  his  speaking  voice,  play  a  few  chords  while  he  exe- 
cutes a  kind  of  recitative  that  has  only  a  short  range,  and  then  let 
him  break  fairly  into  a  continuous  musical  souud  on  the  dominant 
note.  Daily  practice  of  this  kind  will  soon  render  his  voice  flex- 
ible, and  make  his  ear  delicate  to  the  perception  of  pure  sound. 
It  will  not  merely  give  flexibility,  but  also  strength  to  the  voice. 
Indeed,  the  true  and  only  way  to  become  a  musical  speaker  is  to 
learn  the  art  of  song.     .     .     . 

"When,  therefore,  faulty  breathing  has  been  corrected,  injudi- 
cious pitch  altered,  monotony  of  voice  avoided,  then  the  strain  of 
voice  spoken  of  as  a  cause  of  sore  throat  must  disappear  also,  for 
undue  strain  can  only  in  exceptional  instances  be  occasioned  when 
the  speaker  is  master  of  his  craft.     .     .     . 

Protection  of  the  Throat. — It  is  better  to  keep  the  neck  free 
.and  open  from  all  restraint  and  all  coddling  when  in  health ;  but 
cold  once  caught,  then  the  catcher  of  cold  cannot  be  too  careful 
to  protect  liimself  against  further  hurtful  influences. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  throat  against  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  cold  air  immediately  after  the  i)rolonged  use  of  the 
voice,  ...  for  the  tliroat  is  then  in  a  state  of  temporary  con- 
gestion, and  therefore  in  a  most  impressionable  condition.  A 
current  of  cold  air  blowing  on  the  speaker's  or  singer's  tliroat  is 
very  apt  to  cause  a  chill.  A  chill  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil  to 
the  organs  of  breath  and  speech,  and  therefore  it  must  be  strictly 
avoided.  By  wrapping  a  silk  handkerchief  around  the  neck,  put- 
ting? on  a  comfortable  great-coat,  and  breathing  through  the  nose 
on  the  exit  from  the  warm  room  or  church  to  the  cold  outer  air, 
the  speaker  or  singer  will  be  enabled  to  set  cold  air  at  defiance  ; 
and  if  the  exit  is  made  at  night,  and  there  is  a  walk  home,  let  the 
speaker's  or  singer's  friends  take  the  part  of  performers  in  the 
inevitable  dialogue  of  a  walk  home,  but  let  him  take  the  part  him- 
self of  a  well-conducted  audience,  and  keep  silence.  He  may 
applaud  their  remarks,  if  valuable,  with  an  occasional  grunt  of 
approbation  from  the  warm  recesses  of  comforter  or  beard. 


Chap.  XXIX.)    BBEATHINQ  THBOUOB  THE  NOSE. 


Breathing  through  the  Nose,  especially  upon 

leaving  a  lieated  room  to  enter  the  cold  air,  ie  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  other  siugle  rule  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  throat  and  Inngs. 

Such  facts  indicftte  cleulj  that  naaa]  inspiration  exerts  an  im- 
portant protective  power,  local  and  general,  over  the  health. 
Hence  we  can  understand  the  fervor  with  which  Professor  T;fndaU 
exclaims  that  if  he  could  leave  a.  peri>etnal  legacy  to  mankind,  he 
would  embodv  it  in  the  words,  "Keep  yonr  month  shut." 

Every  precantiou  should  be  taken  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  o^il  of  inspiring  through  the  mouth.  In  speaking,  the 
noHtrils  will  usually  furnish  enongh  air,  unless  in  occasional 
declamations  where  great  vehemence  is  demanded.  That  the  ora- 
tor will  find  assiduous  attention  to  breathing  through  the  nose, 
whenever  practicable,  a  most  effective  agent  for  the  preaervatioa 
of  his  voice,  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  experience,  on  the 
testimony  of  nnmeroua  eminent  teachera  of  elocution.  We  even 
find  that  in  the  last  century  the  knowledge  of  this  hygienic  fact, 
then  only  recognized  by  experts,  vas  believed  to  be  of  such  value 
to  the  profesxional  speaker,  that  it  woa  often  sold  for  a  large  sum 
under  a  pledge  of  secrecy. — Gobdon  Holmbb. 

THE  VOICE  A3  AS  INTBRPEBTEB. 

I  hsil  b«n  critlcliiini  «ruln  p«iiui.  uiil  K.  Conili:,  though  agReiDg  wltb  me,  wu 
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**  *  Ye<i,  my  own  voice  I  I  wu  touched  by  the  expression  which  my  vuice  gave  to  the 
sorrows  of  Andromache,  not  by  the  sorrows  themselvcH.  The  nervous  shiver  which  tra- 
verse<l  my  frame  was  the  electric  fthock  produced  on  my  nerves  by  my  own  tones.  For 
the  time  bein((  I  was  both  actress  and  audience.     I  magnetized  myself/  " 

*'  How  Ktrangc !  "  cried  Cousin. 

*'  And  how  much  light  the  story  throws  upon  the  iwwer  of  voice  I  Nor  vnm  this  feel- 
ing; peculiar  to  Mme.  Talma.  Rachel  once  made  a  remark  which  I  can  never  forget. 
She  was  speaking  of  having  recited  in  the  gardeti  at  Potsdam  before  the  Csar  of  Rusi'ia, 
King  of  Prussia,  and  other  crowned  heads,  and  she  said :  *  That  audience  of  kings 
eU^ctrified  me.  Never  wore  my  toncB  more  omniix>tcnt;  mv  voice  betoUched  my 
ears  ! ' 

'*  Nor  is  this  all.  One  of  the  greatest  French  actors  now  living  has  often  told  me  that 
he  could  never  reach  the  pitch  of  emotion  which  so  deeply  stirs  bis  audience  if  he  did 
not  learn  his  parts  by  reciting  them  aloud.  His  voice  electriflcs  nnd  guides  him  I  And 
thiH  is  the  explanation  of  the  «oeining1y  inexplicable  fact  that  actors  who  arc  utterly  stu- 
pid may  appear  hriUiantly  on  the  stage.^* 

"  Impossilile  I  "^ 

"  I  have  known  such  instances  1  I  have  seen  men  of  ordinary  intellect  and  sensibility 
on  the  Htage  mould  their  hearers  to  their  will,  and  this  be&mse  their  voice  knew,  felt,  and 
acted  for  them.  Condemn  them  to  silence,  and  t  hey  Tall  back  into  mediocrity.  It  seems 
as  if  a  little  fairy  slumbered  in  their  throat,  who  wolie  when  they  spoke,  and  by  waving 
her  w  and  roused  unknown  i>owor<i  in  them.  The  voice  is  an  invisible  actor  hidden  within 
the  ac-tur,  amysierions  reader  concealed  wiihin  the  reader,  and  h«rving  both  as  prompter. 
I  give  you  this  problem  to  solve,  my  <lear  philosopher,  but  1  draw  from  it  this  coiiclneion, 
which  I  hope  you  will  grant — that,  inferior  an  I  am  to  you  in  many  respects,  I  do  know 
La  Fontaine  better  than  you,  simply  becau^e  I  i*cad  him  iilond.'^ 

'•  So  be  it !  "  said  my  frien«l,  smilinjj ;  *'  but  who  can  hoy  that  you  do  not  attribute  in- 
tentions which  they  never  had  to  La  Fontaine  and  other  K^eat  men  ?  ' 

*'  I  answer  you  by  a  quotation  from  Comeille.  Bome-one  once  showed  him  ceitain  ob- 
scure verses  of  his  own  composition,  asking  for  an  explanation.  '  When  I  wrote  them,*  was 
his  an  less  reply,  *  I  under^too<l  them  |>erfectly  ;  but  now  they  aro  as  vague  to  mo  as  to  yon. 
You  see  that  there  are  certain  things  in  the  works  of  the  masters  insoluble  even  by  them- 
selves. In  the  fire  of  creation,  they  instinctively  use  exprefslouH  which  they  do  not  real- 
ize, but  which  are  none  the  le-s  true.  Genius,  like  beauty  and  childhood,  is  nnconscions 
of  self.  When  a  child  en(  hants  uk  by  Ma  innocent  »>mile,  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  in- 
nocent. Docs  this  detract  from  its  charm  ?  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  reading 
aloud  is  the  fact  that  it  reveals  countless  lilile  shades  of  meaning  in  an  author,  ignored 
even  by  the  hnnd  that  wrote  them.  In  this  way  the  art  might  be  used  as  a  powerful 
educational  instrument.  A  fine  elocution  teacher  is  often  an  excellent  teacher  of  liter- 
ature." 

Upon  this  wo  parted,  M.  Cou<tin  uttering  words  which  were  very  flattering,  from 
■uch  a  source  :  **  Thanka,  my  friend,  you  have  taught  me  something  new  I  ** 
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Nkcessitti'  of  Study, — Tliere  is  a  common  impression 
among  yoimg  speakers  that  delivery  ih  a  natural  gift ;  that 
a  good  discoiirse  will  find  natural  and  effective  expression ; 
that  there  is  something  theatrical  in  making  a  study  of 
tone,  accent,  emphasis,  and  gesture. 

Peo])le,  bj  a  atrange  coofnsion  of  t«rme,  use  indifferent!;?  uid 
in  the  same  Mnse  the  two  words  q>eak  and  Culi.    No  two  woids 
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are  more  anlike  in  meaning.  There  are  people  vho,  trom  the 
standpoiiit  of  good  dictioD,  talk  very  well  And  speak  quite  as  ill- 
If  70U  wish  to  prove  this  fact,  go  into  any  oonrt-IioiiBe  ;  address 
some  lawyer  of  jonr  acquaintance,  and  chat  with  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  delivei7  will  be  natoral  and  simple.  Follow  him  into 
the  comt-room  and  listen  to  his  plea.  He  is  another  man ;  all  hia 
merits  disappear :  he  was  natural,  he  is  now  bombastic  ;  be  talked 
in  tune,  he  speaks  out  of  tone — for  we  can  speak  as  well  as  sing 
oat  of  tnne, — IiEoouri. 

When  Cowper  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  the  "start  theatria 
practised  at  the  glass,"  all  the  world  approves  the  censure,  be- 
cause all  the  world  understands  him  to  mean  the  affected  and  con- 
temptible exhibition  of  one's  self  as  the  object  of  admiration  to  an 
assembly  who  are  waiting  to  hear  a  message  from  Ood.  There 
certainly  is  neither  piety  nor  power  in  clownisbness.  And  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  if  some  speakers  had  practised  their  attitudes 
and  starts  before  a  glass,  they  would  never  have  inflicted  them  on 
their  hearers. 

The  negligent  speaker  often  justifies  his  mannerism  on  the 
ground  of  personality.  Speaking  of  his  prominent  faults,  he  will 
say  ;  "  This  is  my  natural  manner  ;  I  like  to  see  individuality  of 
style  in  delivery,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  expression ;  and  this 
trait  constitutes  mine.  I  cannot  change  it  for  another,  because 
that  other,  though  perhaps  better  in  itself,  would  not  be  natural 
to  me." 

This  reasoning  would  be  as  sound  as  it  is  plausible  in  itself  and 
comforting  to  indolcnee,  were  habit  and  nature  invariably  the 
same  in  individuals,  and  were  manner  inevitable  and  immutable, 
like  Bichter's  cast-metal  king.  But  manner  ia  expression  is  the 
most  plastic  of  all  things ;  it  can  be  moulded  at  will  to  whatever 
shape  a  dcrinive  resolution  and  a  persevering  spirit  determine. 
Attentive  cultivation  will  reform,  renovate,  and  recreate  here,  as 
extensively  as  elsewhere.  It  will  enoble  (he  individual  to  shake 
off  the  old  and  put  on  the  new  vesture  of  habit,  and  to  wear  it  too 
with  jieTtect  ease,  as  the  true  and  natnral  garb  of  expression.  J-br 
alt  genuine  culture  is  but  tite  cherishing  or  the  rmiacitating  of  nature. 
— RDSSEIiL. 

Bflng  indued  sllb  phfslcil  vaA  nplTlIiul  ■iimviitibllltl'*.  tdin  Iithnmort  deapl;  In- 
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tbe  flir  nn  delighted  nii  well  u  tfas  mind  nil  he 

Hdirmrnt.  the  liUer  act  with  Incrcunl  viitor  a 
91  truth,  uid  (e*1>  It  the  moni  keenly,  when  the 

irhk^  hmve  bepji  touchrd  a^  with  ■  live  cc«l  Tror 

VHleiiiia  UHilmuH  RkjHof  the  Athenian  nrmtor,  that  "apvit  put  of  D 
winllnii,  far  It  niDoC  )»  heard  ud  nnt  reail."    QnlnlHUD  »;■  of  HortenilBi.  that  "ther* 

hli  oratlooa  could  ool  llnd."  The  younger  PIK  remarked  that  he  acxild  norer  eoDJectnn 
from  raiding  hlftfathcr'e  Hpecchea  where  their  elogDrncr  laj  hidden.  And  then  have 
been  IbonHandt  of  preachen  who  utCprcd  trvtha  which  tu>stenogra|>bBrcouklaeiie,  which 


And  mch  li  the  qinpathj  hdwcea 
'  former  are  In  a  ptate  of  appmpriata 

itchea  the  vlbntloiu  of  ic  tms  Upa 


rnthi'  t 


d  were  breathed  out  In  (ha 
ot  be  clrcomacrlbed  wltbtn 


■■  BcenuM  jou  ab»1nlel7  di 


thowht  niy  niieech - 

"  Oh.  your  «|>eeeh  wa>  In  einllent  taaU-fair 

and  * 

*TaU«  all  thai.  If  no  one  could  bear  you ! " 

"Mot  hear  me)    B»CIbi:>n»lood - 

■■  That  you  ma;  uj  (on  thrleked ;  aocordingly  yi 

"  Wait :  I  havent llni.bod  yet.    Hiiiing  i^iokcn  ■ 

"perbi 

I  wantrdtocutltihnrt.'- 

mn  It 

"  tbli  fpeech  will  never  gel  yon  into  the  CaUnat.'' 

it  hurt  and  otinided ;  "  and  ret  I 
n  wttty;  bat  what 


«  by  jroar  v.tj  hi>ir  that  jou  think  ibe  ttiing  d 
not  nctia  It;  yon  dmw  hi*  attention  to  the  fact,  an! 


"BanuoB,  theactorl" 
"Yfi.- 


11  tha  oomlo  papsi  weald  iMka 


OPENING   SENTENCES. 


The  Opening  Sentences  are,  for  the  orator,  tlie 
most  difficult,  and  lie  is  especially  to  remember  tlie  im- 
portance of  keeping  calm,  and  of  exhibiting  no  haste  to 
begin. 

A  sx)eakeT  should  ncTer  adopt  a  hurried  mauoer  in  opening  a 
speech  but  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  when  he  takes  some  con- 
clnding  remark  of  the  speaker  who  has  lost  preceded  him,  and 
commences  hia  own  argnraent  witli  a  reply  to  such  oonelnding 
sentence.  In  this  solitary  instance  he  may  begin  his  argament 
by  the  time  the  opposite  speaker  has  tonchcd  his  seat,  and  whilst 
the  replying  speaker  is  scarce  erect  in  rising  from  his  own.  If  an 
apt  reply  to  the  concluding  reniai'k,  or  indeed  to  any  important 
remark  of  an  adverse  speaker,  shall  be  made  under  the  drcum- 
atooccs  jtist  s])ccified,  the  opening  remarks  of  the  replying  speaker 
will  not  only  be  appreciated  for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  but  they 
will  secure  a  favorable  reception  for  the  sequel  of  the  speech.     .    . 

Ab  a  general  proposition,  a  speaker  should  not  commence  the 
business  of  sjicaking  immediately  on  rising  from  his  seat,  but 
should  take  sufficient  time  to  survey  his  audience,  and  to  collect 
his  ideas  with  every  appearance  of  the  calmest  self-possession,  and 
of  respectful  but  easy  confidence.  After  a  few  prcliminaiy  mo- 
ments thus  occupied,  he  should  commence  his  remarks  in  a  mod- 
erate tone  of  voice,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  the  subject 
before  him  directly  to  the  attention  of  his  audience.  He  sliould 
take  due  care  to  liegin  liis  remarks  with  tLe  briefest  sentences 
within  reach  of  his  powers.  For  no  circumstance  is  better  calcn- 
lated  to  throw  a  speaker  out  of  an  easy  style  of  enunciation  than  a 
long  sentence  at  the  very  ojwniug  of  an  argument.  It  requires  a 
great  expenditure  of  breath  to  s[>oak  one  of  these  sentences  through, 
where  it  is  ho  long  before  a  pause  is  reached.     And  independent 
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of  the  irksomencss  of  the  operation  connected  with  the  deliveiy  of 
Huch  sentences,  it  is  difficult  in  Hpeakiug,  as  it  is  in  singing,  to 
blend  any  particular  measure  of  mnaio  or  intonfttion  with  the 
speaking  of  them.  And  if  the  measure  or  mosic  of  the  speaker 
should  be  wrong  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech,  aa  it  will  be 
veiy  difficult  to  rectify  it  when  he  has  once  gotten  under  way,  his 
style  of  speaking  will  be  apt  to  continue  erroneons  tbrongh  the 
whole  speech.     .     .     . 

Daniel  Webster  has  prononnoed  eloquence  to  be  "action.  God- 
like action."  In  the  celebrated  debate  with  Robert  Hayne,  desire 
having  been  expressed  that  the  discussion  be  deferred,  Kfr.  Hayne 
said  that  something  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Hpssa- 
chusetts  which  bad  created  Henaations  from  which  he  would  desire 
at  once  to  relieve  himself ;  Mr.  Webster  had  discharged  his  weapon, 
and  he  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  return  the  fire.  Mr.  Webster 
remarked  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  it,  aud  wished  the  discus- 
sion to  proceed.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster's  acceptance 
of  the  implied  challenge  exhibited  an  air  of  majestic  authority 
which  might  have  served  as  a  rebuke  even  to  royalty  itself. — 
McQueen,  condensed. 

Points  i-equiriug  especial  attention  in  public  speaking 
are — (i)  Pitcli,  (ii)  Enipiiasis,  and  (iii)  Gesture. 

(1)  The  Pitch  of  the  orator's  voice  was  a  matter  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  as  so  important  that  even  the  public 
ci'icr  was  accompanied  by  a  miiBician  to  give  him  the 
proper  tone.  Qiiintilian  tells  tliat  Giacclnts  kept  a  flute- 
player  standing  near  him  as  lie  spoke,  and  Cicero,  though 
he  thought  this  custom  Iieiieath  tlie  orator,  advised  that 
though  the  iliite  should  be  left  at  home,  the  custom  of 
attending  to  the  pitcli  should  be  earned  into  the  fomni 
(see  page  557). 

(a)  The  Loudness  of  voice  should  lie  proportioned 
to  the  place  and  to  the  audience,  the  general  rule  being 
to  speak  just  su  as  to  be  heard  easily  by  those  farthest 
away. 
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A  convenient  practical  rule  lias,  however,  been  given  for  the 
guidance  of  speakers  in  accommodatiiig  the  loudnens  and  piti^L  of 
their  voices  to  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  thej  have  to  apeak. 
It  consists  in  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room, 
and  addressing  the  speech  to  those  who  are  there  situated ;  com- 
mencing rather  softly,  the  voice  is  gradually  raised  until  it  seems 
to  return  to  the  speaker,  not  with  a  noisy  echo,  but  with  a  sensation 
of  its  pervading  all  parts  of  the  building. — HaiiCohbe. 

The  requisite  degree  of  loudness  will  be  beet  obtained,  not  by 
thinking  abont  the  voice,  but  bj  looking  at  the  most  distant  of  the 
hearers,  and  addressing  one's  self  especially  to  him.  The  voice 
rises  spontaneonslj  when  we  are  speaking  to  a  person  who  is  not 
veiy  near. 

It  shonld  be  added  that  a  speaker's  being  well  heard  does  not 
depend  near  so  much  on  the  loudness  of  the  sounds  as  on  their 
distinctness,  and  especially  on  the  clear  pronunciation  of  the  con- 
sonants. — Whatelt. 
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Unnecessary  Loudness  of  tone  is  nsiiallj-  re- 
gai-ded  as  due  to  siiallowness  of  thonglit.  Wlien  a  speaker 
begins  to  elioiit  and  swing  liis  arms,  a  Bhrew-d  audience 
perceives  tliat  lie  is  straggling  not  to  elucidate  Iiis  thotiglit, 
but  to  distract  attention  from  ita  einptiuess. 
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When  a  speaker  is  declaiming  to  an  audience  of  any  description 
the  most  finished  and  convincing  aigument  in  a  sti-ain  of  loud  and 
vehement  declamation,  he  is  regarded  by  those  whom  he  addresses 
as  one  who  is  playing  a  part ;  he  is  as  distinct  from  the  audience 
as  the  magician  when  exhibiting  his  mystenes  in  the  field  of  leger- 
demain, and  as  the  clown  in  the  circus  who  has  temporarily  fore- 
gone his  original  identity.  A  speaker  of  this  description  may 
command  the  admiration  of  an  audience  by  the  splendor  of  his 
oratorical  flights,  by  the  vigor  of  his  argumentation,  and  by  the 
dramatic  skill  of  his  gestures.  But  he  rarely  sways  their  sym- 
pathies and  affections.  They  view  liim,  while  he  is  engaged  in 
addressing  them,  as  if  he  was  a  different  being  from  themselves — 
as  if  he  was  making  u  speech,  instead  of  talking  to  them  upon  a 
matter  in  which  they  possessed  a  common  interest  with  him.  Let 
a  speaker  of  this  description  be  succeeded  by  one  of  respectable 
powers  and  attainments,  who  addresses  tliem  in  the  familiar  strain 
of  persuasive  and  animated  conversation,  and  the  change  in  favor 
of  the  conversational  speaker  will  prove  so  glaring  as  almost  to  be 
incredible.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Why,  it  is  a  result  which  flows  from 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  man.  The  converaational  si>eaker 
addresses  them  in  that  style  which  commands  their  attention  at 
the  festive  board,  at  the  fireside,  in  the  fields  of  labor,  on  the 
public  highways,  and  in  all  the  simpler  duties  and  pleasures  of 
life.  He  talks  to  them  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  talked 
to,  and  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  talk  to  their  fellow-beings, 
and  they  feel  as  if  they  would  like  to  take  part  in  the  conversation 
with  him. 

The  conversational  speaker  simplifies  the  business  of  speaking 
to  his  hearera  so  as  to  bring  a  matter  home  to  every-day  sympathies, 
just  as  a  writer  remarkable  for  the  simple  beauties  of  his  style 
endears  himself  to  those  who  read  his  productions,  because  the 
readers  feel  that  the  writer  belongs  to  the  same  race  with  them- 
selves. And  as  persons  who  read  the  works  of  a  wiiter  character- 
ized by  great  simplicity  of  style  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  could 
have  written  the  works  they  may  be  engaged  in  reading  them- 
selves, so  the  hearers  of  an  accomplished  conversational  debater 
will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  could  speak  like  liim  them- 
selves. 


Chap.  XSX.] 
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Archbishop  Tilloteoa  regarded  it  as  the  higbeat  compliment 
ttiat  tmd  ever  been  paid  to  him  aa  a  pulpit  orator  wheo,  on 
deacendiDg  from  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  bis  discourse  on  a  Sab- 
bath moraing,  he  overheard  some  conntiymau  who  came  down  to 
London  to  bear  bim,  ask  a  city  man  with  evident  sorprise,  "  Is 
that  your  great  Archbighop  ?    Why,  he  talks  like  one  of  us."  .  .  . 

The  best  models  for  imitation  in  the  speaking  world  have  sanc- 
tified by  their  example  the  practice  of  commencing  a  speech  on 
the  conversational  key,  and  of  permitting  the  voice  to  extend  in 
its  compass  as  they  progressed  in  their  remarks,  in  such  a  ye»j 
that  it  generally  attained  the  pitch  of  a  highly  animated  conversa- 
tion about  the  time  when  they  had  occupied  the  floor  about  fifteen 
min  utes.  — McQiteen  . 
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leaiing  Um  Uis  HtRlf,  It  thould  pukite  thnngh  lb*  MidkDce  uul  go  do  lurthrr. 
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An  audience  U  Mleep.  Logic  demands  more  warmth,  more  fire.  Not  at  all.  Keep 
silent,  and  the  Rleepers  will  waken.— Dkl8Abtb. 

Better  be  cold  than  affect  to  feel.  In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  assumed,  noiqr  enr 
tbnsiasm.  ItK  beet  emblem  is  the  northern  blast  of  winter,  which  freezes  as  it  roaza.^ 
Cbamiiiko. 

A  little  Kirl  was  aftked  by  her  mother,  on  her  return  from  church,  bow  sh«  Uked  th« 
preacher.  ''  Didn't  like  him  at  all,*'  was  the  replj.  ''  Why  ?  ^  asked  the  mother.  ''  *CaiiM 
be  preached  till  be  made  me  sleepy,  and  then  he  hollered  so  loud  he  wouldn't  let  me  go  to 
sleep." 

(b)  The  Final  Words  of  the  sentence  must  not  be 
neglected,  or  obscured  by  the  mannerism  of  a  fixed  cadence. 

''  Both  readers  and  preachers  should  remember  the  old  role  : 
'  Take  care  of  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  beginning  will  take 
care  of  itself.'  Some  preachers  are  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  low- 
ering the  voice  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  importance  of  some 
concluding  remark  more  deeply  felt.  Let  them  be  warned  against 
the  consequence  which  frequently  follows,  Tiz.,  that  of  becoming 
inaudible  except  to  the  nearest  listeners. 

**  In  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  fault  of  concluding  sentences  in- 
audibly,  some  readers  and  speakers  fall  into  an  opposite  error. 
They  terminate  almost  every  sentence  with  the  upward  slide  of  the 
voice,  or  rising  inflection.  .  .  No  doubt  this  method  may  make 
the  concluding  words  better  heard,  but  this  object  is  not  effected 
without  injury  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  pain  to  the  culti- 
vated ear  of  taste." 

Articulation  playn  an  immenm  part  in  the  domain  of  reading.  Articulation,  and  ar- 
ticulation alone,  givcis  cleamem,  energy,  pnRsion,  and  force.  Such  i»  its  power  that  it  can 
even  overcome  doflcirnoy  of  voice  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  There  have  been 
actors  of  the  foremont  ranl<,  who  had  Rcarccly  any  voice.  Potior  had  no  voice.  Monvel, 
the  famous  Monvel,  not  only  had  no  voice,  he  had  no  teeth  !  And  yet  no  one  ever  lost  a 
word  that  fell  from  hin  lip»  :  on«l  never  was  there  a  more  delightful,  nu)re  moving  artiat 
than  he,  thanks  to  his  i>erfcct  articulr.tlon.  Ihe  best  reader  I  ever  knew  was  M.  An- 
dricux,  who!^e  voice  wai«  not  only  weak,  but  worn,  hoarfe.  and  croaking.  Yet  his  perfect 
enunciation  triumphed  over  all  these  defect*. — LEOOrv^. 

ii.  Emphasis  is  dependent  partly  upon  (a)  Stress,  but 
even  more  so  upon  (b)  Punctuation. 

(a)  Stress  may  be  used  (1)  for  Perspicuity,  or  (2)  for 
Power. 

There  arc  two  principal  kinds  of  emphasis,  (1)  emphasis  of  sense, 
(2)  emphasis  of  force.    Emphasis  of  sense  is  that  emphasis  which 
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m&rks  and  iodicatas  the  meaning  or  sense  of  the  sentonoe ;  and 
which  being  ttansferred  from  word  to  word  has  the  power  to 
change  the  particalar  meaning  of  the  aenteace.  In  other  woida, 
it  is  the  placing  on  the  particular  word  which  carries  the  main 
point  of  the  sentence,  or  member  of  the  sentence,  the  inflection 
dne  to  such  sentence  or  member,  and  giving  weight  or  emphasia 
to  such  inflection : — the  word  so  marked  and  diatingniahed  is 
called  the  emphatic  word. 

Thus,  Did  yon  reach  home  to-daj  ?  Did  yoa  reaab  home  to- 
day? eto. 

Emphasis  of  force  (or  it  might  be  called  Empbaaia  of  feeling)  iji 
that  emphasis  or  stress  which  a  speaker  uses  arbitrarilj  to  add 
force  to  some  particular  word  or  phrase  ;  not  becanse  the  sense  or 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  requires  it,  but  becanae  the 
force  of  his  own  feeling  dictates  it. — Vakdenhofp. 

(1)  Sentences  that  depend  for  their  meaDing  upon 
the  Belectioii  of  some  particular  word  for  stress  are  to  that 
estcDt  ambigiiouB,  aad  stiould  often  be  reconstructed  (com- 
pare page  xx). 

Kan  in  Chinese  signifies  at  the  same  time  the  roof  ot  a  honse,  a 
cellar,  well,  chamber,  bed— the  inflection  alone  determines  the 
meaning.  Roof  is  expressed  by  the  falling,  cellar  by  the  rising  in- 
flection. The  GhineHe  note  accurately  the  depth  and  aouteness  of 
Bonnd,  its  intervals,  and  its  intensity. 

We  can  say  "It  is  pretty,  this  little  dog,"  in  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  different  ways.  Some  one  would  do  it  barm.  We 
say  :  "  This  little  dog  is  pretty,  do  not  harm  it."  "  It  is  pretty 
because  it  is  so  little."  If  it  is  a  nuschievons  or  vicious  dog,  we 
use  pretty  in  an  ironical  sense.  "  This  dog  bos  bitten  mj  baud. 
It  is  a  pretty  dog,  indeed."    Etc.^DELaAiCTS. 

(2)  Words  which  require  marked  stress  of  voice  to 
show  that  they  are  emphatic  should  be  avoided  in  speech, 
on  the  same  principle  that  italicised  words  are  avoided  in 
print,  and  gestiii-ea  are  avoided  in  conversation.  An  in- 
telligent perBou  should  be  able  so  to  construct  his  senten- 
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ces  that  the  position  of  each  word  will  indicate  its  relative 
importance.  To  italicise  a  word,  to  thunder  it,  or  to  mark 
it  by  a  gesture,  is  like  writing  underneath  a  pictui-e,  "  Tliis 
is  not  a  cow,  but  a  rosebud.''  The  picture  ought  to  be 
painted  accurately  enough  to  show  what  it  is  \vithout  an 
inscription ;  the  sentence  ought  so  to  place  the  words  that 
their  force  is  inevitable. 

Sing-Songy  or  the  repetition  of  stress  at  regular  in- 
tervals, is  a  fatal  defect  in  prose  composition.  (See  chap- 
ter on  Rhythm,  Part  VI.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  methods  of  scanning 
poetry,  and  of  reading  prose  by  punctuation,  are  directly  produc- 
tive of  tills  worst  and  most  prevailing  oratorical  taint  (sing-song). 
It  is  but  rarely  that  a  reader  of  poetry  can  be  found  whose  voice 
is  entirely  free  from  this  blemish ;  and  the  habit  of  reading  with  a 
rhythmical  regularity  is  speedily  extended  from  poetry  to  prose, 
so  tliat  the  expressive  irregularity  of  prosaic  rhythm  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  uniformitv  of  time  to  which  the  reader's  voice  is  set. 
Like  the  pins  in  the  barrel  of  an  organ,  his  accents  come  precisely 
in  the  same  place  at  every  revolution  of  a  sentence,  striking  their 
emphasis,  at  one  turn,  upon  a  pronoun  or  a  conjunction,  and,  at 
another,  impinging  sonorously  on  an  article  or  an  expletive. 

*Ti8  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Ju>^t  AH  the  twig  in  bent,  the  trce^s  inclined. 

The  little  twigs  in  the  grammar-school  are  sedulously  bent  into 
the  banel-organ  shape,  and  pegged  to  play  their  destined  tune  by 
the  systematic  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  when  the  tiny  twig- 
baiTel  lias  swelled  into  a  full-grown  cylinder,  and  rolls  forth  its 
cadences  in  far-sounding  pitch,  the  old  pegs  are  still  there,  strik- 
ing the  old  chords  in  the  old  way. — Bell. 

(b)  Oral  Punctuation  is  not  only  different  from 
written  punctuation  (see  page  256),  but  often  directly  at 
variance  with  it. 

The  first  principle  of  accurate  punctuation  is  that  the  subject 
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aad  pi'edicate  should  not  be  eepanted  by  a  gTMumatickl  puue ; 
tlie  first  principle  of  good  reading  is,  that  the;  should  be  separated 
bj  a  marked  suspension  of  the  Toioe.  Bo  much  vmlue  maj  we 
attach  to  punctuation  as  a  guide  to  the  reader.— Halookbb. 

Rhetorical  punctuation  subdividos  for  the  tasto,  the  judgment, 
and  the  ear,  and  regards  pauses  as  the  means  bj  which  the  hearer 
mav  fallow  ajid  understand  the  reader  or  speaker,  and  the  latter  ia 
enabled  at  such  pauses  or  rests  to  snppl;  his  Inngs  with  air  bj  the 
act  of  inspiration,  and  so  ensure  clear  tone  of  voioe  and  distinct 
articulation  in  delivery.  Rhetorical  punctuation  ia  a  ayatem 
which  does  not  so  much  regard  the  actual  duration  in  point  of 
time  of  the  various  pauses  iotrodnced,  as  it  does  the  places  where, 
in  reading  or  speaking,  they  may  be  properly  and  effectively  in- 
troduced. 

The  shortest  pause  is  necessarily  introduced  at  the  end  ot  every 
oratorical  word ;  the  middle  pause  at  the  end  of  any  distinct  part 
of  a  proposition  ;  aud  the  longest  pause  at  the  termination  of  an 
important  division  of  a  discourse.  The  rhetorical  sense,  not  the 
grammatical  expression,  determinea  the  relative  ait&ation  and 
length  of  each  pause. 

Rules  for  rlietorical  pause.  Pause  aud  repleniBh  the 
lungs  with  breath : 

t.  After  the  nominative,  when  it  consists  of  several  words,  or  of 
one  important  word.  A  pause  after  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative 
case  is  admissible  only  when  it  is  emphatic. 

11.  Before  and  after  all  parenthetic,  explanatory,  and  intenne- 
diate  clauses, 

ill.  After  words  in  apposition  or  in  opposition. 

ie.  Before  relative  pronoUDS. 

p.  Before  and  after  clauses  introduced  by  prepositions. 

vi.  Between  the  several  members  of  a  series, 

et'i.  Before  all  conjunctions  ;  and  after  all  conjunctions  whicL 
introduce  important  words,  plauses,  or  sentences. 

rill.  Between  all  nouns  and  ]>rononns  that  are  nomiuatives  to  a 
verb,  or  that  are  governed  by  a  verb  ;  between  all  adjectives  (ex- 
cept the  lasti  which  ipialify  a  noun  ;  and  all  adverbs  (except  the 
last)  which  qualify  either  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 
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ix.  Before  the  infinitiye  mood,  when  not  immediately  preceded 
by  a  modifying  word. 

X.  .Wherever  an  ellipsis  takes  place. 

xi.  Between  the  object  and  the  modifying  word  in  their  invert- 
ed order. 

xiu  Oenerally,  before  and  after  emphatic  words. — Plumptbb. 

There  is  a  line  in  **  The  Fair  Penitent"  which  for  many  years 
was  spoken  by  the  most  celebrated  actor  of  these  times  in  the 
following  manner : 

Wc8t  of  the  town— a  mile  among  the  rocks. 
Two  hoars  ere  nuon  to-morrow  I  expect  thee, 
Thy  single  arm  to  mine. 

It  is  a  challenge  given  by  Lothario  to  Horatio,  to  meet  him  at  a 
place  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  west  side,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Rocks.  And  this  would  have  been  evident 
had  there  been  a  comma  after  the  word  mile ;  as : 

West  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks,  etc. 

Whereas,  by  making  the  pause  after  the  word  town,  and  join- 
ing mile  to  the  latter  part. 

West  of  the  town — a  mile  among  the  rocks — 

the  ridiculous  idea  is  conveyed  that  they  had  a  mile's  length  of 
rocks  to  scramble  over ;  which  made  Quin  sarcastically  observe  that 
they  should  run  great  risk  of  breaking  their  shins  before  they 
reached  the  appointed  place  of  combat. — Sheridan. 

The  tongue  punctuates  as  well  a8  the  pen. 

One  day  Samson,  Hitting  at  hin  desk,  sees  himself  approached  by  a  young  man  Appa- 
rently pretty  well  satiBficd  with  himself. 

"  You  wish  to  take  reading  lesRons,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Samson.'' 

"  Have  yon  had  some  pmctice  in  reading  aloud?" 

"  O  yes,  Monsieur  Sumson,  I  have  often  recited  whole  passages  from  CorndUe  and 
Molifire." 

"In  public?" 

"  Yes  Monsieur  Samson.** 

•'With  success?'' 

*'  Well,  ye^  Monsieur,  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself  so  far." 

*'Take  up  that  book,  please.  It  is  *  La  Fontaine's  Fables/  Open  it  at '  The  Oak  Mid 
the  Reed.'    LfCt  me  hear  you  take  a  turn  at  a  line  or  two." 

The  pupil  begins  : 

'*  The  Oak  one  day,  said  to  the  Beed » 


**  ThBt'i  ciutiirh.  Hlr ;  joa  don^t  know 


But  1  don't  eickcUj  cDm|>nhBiid  be 
"  Raid  tbe  line  agsln,  ilr." 
a»  nsdi  It  ugaln  : 


r  ol  radinff  » tlDirJe  t 


'  Buc^"^  Interrupu  Samioa,  tflid  ftiLd  dry ;  "but  wbj 
I  nuhn  Ihnn  to  tbe  veibt  WbU  ktnd  ot  an  oik  If.  • 
V  In  no  nch  tm  1    Whj,  thoi.  do  jou  bi;.  '  Tha  o 

Im  ih*  ny  It  ibaaM  fo:  *Tbo  ok,  one  daj  uid  U 
let" 

Cerulnl;  I  dn."  rcplisdthe  Dtbet,  ■  new  llgbt  btc 


tn  the  adTecb  to  th* 


m  nndentuid,  of 


ill.  Gesture  is  the  olcment  of  delivery  which  meets 
moBt  criticism,  and  in  which  iiistniction  is  most  neglected. 
Yet  oratory  has  not  readied  its  highest  form  (see  page 
S34)  wheu  the  speaker's  feelings  do  not  comjfel  hiin  to  use 
gesture. 

The  disgust  excited  oa  tlie  one  hand  hj  awkward  and  ongrace- 
ful  motions,  and  on  the  oilier  bj  stuilied  gesticulation,  lias  led  to 
the  general  disuse  of  action  altogether,  and  lias  iiidticed  men  to 
form  the  habit  (for  it  certainly  is  a  formed  liabit)  of  keeping  them- 
selves quite  still,  or  nearlj  so,  when  speaking.  This  is  supposed 
to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  the  more  rational  and  digni&ed  way  of 
speaking  ;  but  so  strong  is  the  tendencv  to  indicate  vehement  in- 
ternal emotion  by  some  kind  of  outward  gesture,  that  those  who 
do  not  encourage  or  allow  themselves  any,  fall  nnoonsciously 
into  some  awkward  trick  of  swiiiKing  the  body,  folding  a  paper, 
twisting  a  string,  and  the  like.     Of  one  of  the  Soman  orators  it 
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was  satirically  remarked  (on  account  of  bis  having  this  habit)  that 
he  must  have  learned  to  speak  in  a  boat. 

The  prejudice  against  gesture  arises  from  its  fre- 
quent use  as  a  trick  of  manner  instead  of  as  an  uncon- 
trollable expression  of  feeling. 

That  the  hand  may  deliver  a  truth  in  gesture,  which  the  voice 
is  enunciating,  is  most  true.  But  it  is  just  as  tme  that  the  hand 
is,  so  to  speuk,  the  mere  liandmaid  of  the  voice,  and  should  never 
ambitiously  aspire  to  a  parallel  importance.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
hand  in  gestuie,  not  to  duplicate  the  whole  work  of  the  voice,  but 
only  at  necesanry  points  to  reivfonxe  the  vocal  utterance.  Now,  as 
not  eveiy  point  which  is  susceptible  of  gesture  is  necessartft  to  seek 
to  add  force  l)y  gesture  is  simply  to  weaken  the  efifect  of  all  ne- 
cessaiT  gesture.  Gestui'e,  like  all  liigh  appliances  of  force,  must 
be  charily  used  or  it  becomes  powerless  from  mere  common- 
ness.    .     .     . 

The  great  gesture  province  lies  where  the  fact  or  the  thought, 
which  has  all  along  been  burning  before  the  glance  of  the  orator, 
is  to  be  squarely  brought  out  and  driven  home.  It  is  false  elo<J\i- 
tion,  then,  to  anticipate  or  ovei-shadow  emphatic  gesture,  by  any 
noticeable  display  of  tliat  which  is  pui-ely  subordinate,  descriptive 
gesture.  It  is  poor  tactics  to  wf^aken  the  main  battle  by  a  too  lav- 
ish development  of  the  skirmishing  lines. 

And  once  more,  all  gesture  is  but  an  outward,  and  at  best  im- 
perfect, syml)olliug  of  the  inward  emotion.  Almost  any  gesture, 
opposed  to  nile  though  it  be,  is  tnithful  and  effective,  if  it  only 
be  spontaneoiislif  ahot  forth  hy  the  uncontroUnhle  imrard  energy.  No 
gesture,  however  artistically  fashioned,  and  with  whatever  nice  ex- 
actness overlaid  upon  the  vocal  delivers^  has  in  it  any  truth,  beauty, 
or  power,  if  it  be  merely  the  studied  product  of  the  art,  and  not 
the  natural  outbui*st  of  the  inward  force. 

Hence,  we  do  not  think  it  exti-avagant  to  say,  that  no  tnie  elocu- 
tion for  any  person  can  be  taught  except  upon  the  basis  of  simple, 
direct,  earnest  compoa^ition.  Teach  the  pupil,  first,  to  write  it  as  he 
thinks  and  feels  /7,  and  then  teach  him  its  natural  and  effective  de- 
livery, as  thus  thought  and  felt,  and  you  \s'ill  hit  upon  an  enun- 
ciation and  gesture  that  know  how  to  do  an  honest  work,  and,  still 
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better,  know  how  to  keep  their  proper  place.  Aside  from  this, 
ordinal?  instruction  in  either  can  be  useful,  not  as  teaching  the 
pnpil  what  he  is  actually  to  ose,  or  jnat  where  he  is  to  nse  it,  but 
OS  a  means  of  habituating  him,  in  a  geneial  way,  to  an  easier 
and  more  natural  use  of  his  organs  and  powers ;  so  that,  when- 
ever the  true  impulse  comee,  and  either  barsts  out  into  action, 
what  is  spontaneous  and  earnest  ma;  not  be  crude,  angnlar,  and 
ill-fitted.  —Ifeie  England  Journal  qf  Education. 

Gestures  have  beea  divided  into  three  cIsBses; 

First,  g68tnres  of  place,  which  answer  the  question,  where  f 
Secondly,  gestures  of  imitation,  which  answer  the  qnestion,  hoa  T 
Thirdly,  gestures  of  emphagig,  which  show  the  degree  of  the  speak- 
er's eameiltuifs. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  gestures  have  been 
made  on  good  anthority,  as  follows : 

(1)  Conceive  as  vividly  ae  possible  the  things  you  wonld  locate, 
and  yield  to  the  impulse  of  nature  to  glance  or  point  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  imagined  to  be. 

(2)  Conceive  as  vividly  as  possible  the  action  or  scene  described, 
and  yield  to  the  impulse  of  nature  to  imitate,  being  carelnl  always 
to  "overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature." 

(3)  Yield  to  the  inclination  to  strike  or  nod  or  bow  for  emphasis, 
being  careful  "  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion, to  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 

(4)  Avoid  gestures  tor  which  yon  can  give  no  reason. 

The  Fundamental  Rule  for  gestiu-e  is  that  it 
miiBt  precede  the  verbal  expression  of  the  thought  it  illus- 


Gesture  must  always  precede  speech.  In  fact,  speech  is  re- 
flected expression.  It  must  come  after  gesture,  which  is  parallel 
with  the  impression  received.  Nature  incites  a  movement,  speech 
names  the  movomeut.  Speech  is  only  the  title,  the  label  of  what 
gesture  has  anticipated.     Speech  comes  only  to  confirm  what  the 
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audience  already  comprehend.  Si^eech  is  given  for  naming  things. 
Gesture  asks  the  question  '*What?"  and  speech  answers.  Ges- 
ture after  speech  would  be  absurd.  Let  the  word  come  after  the 
gesture  and  there  will  be  no  pleonasm. 

Priority  of  gesture  may  be  thus  explained.  First  a  movement 
responds  to  the  sensation  ;  then  a  gesture,  w^ich  depicts  the  emo- 
tion, responds  to  the  imagination  which  colors  the  sensation.  Then 
comes  the  judgment  which  approves.  Anally,  we  consider  the 
audience,  and  this  view  of  the  audience  suggests  the  appropriate 
expression  for  that  which  has  already  been  expressed  by  gesture. — 
Delsabte. 

How  far  gesture  should  be  carried  depends  upon  the 
speaker's  power  of  dramatic  feeling  and  expression.  Few 
would  interpret  gesture  as  minutely  as  Delsarte,  who 
makes  distinctions  like  the  following: 

* '  The  deep  voice  with  the  eyes  open  expresses  worthy  things. 
The  deep  voice  with  the  eyes  closed  expresses  odious  things. 
.  .  .  We  understand  the  laugh  of  an  indiWdual;  if  upon  e 
long,  he  has  made  a  sorry  jest ;  if  upon  a  long,  he  has  nothing  in 
hia  heart,  and  most  likely  nothing  in  his  head ;  if  upon  a  short, 
the  laugh  is  forced.  0,  a  long,  and  oo  are  the  only  normal  expres- 
sions. Thus  eveiy  one  is  measured,  numbered,  weighed.  There 
is  reason  in  eveiy  thing,  even  when  unknown  to  man.     .     .     . 

*' We  can  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  the  friend  who  grasps  our 
hand.  If  he  holds  the  thumb  inward  and  pendent,  it  is  a  fatal 
sign  ;  we  no  longer  trust  him.  To  pray  -snth  the  thumbs  inward 
and  swaying  to  and  fro,  indicates  a  lack  of  sacred  fervor.  It  is 
a  cori)se  who  prays.  If  you  pray  with  the  arms  extended  and  the 
fingers  bent,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  you  adore  Plutus.  If 
you  embiBce  me  without  elevating  your  shoulders,  you  are  a 
Judas." 


imicry  is,  however,  below  the  dignity  of  the  plat- 
form (see  page  131) ;  and  descriptive  gesture  must  be 
used  with  moderation.  Many  a  speaker  who  is  more  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation,  is  scarcely  less  ridiculous  in  hia 


gestures  than  the  boy,  who  lifted  the  skirts  of  liis  coat,  ae 
he  declaimed ; 


Finally,  gee.tnre,  as  an  art,  should  be  so  practised  as 
to  be  imcouscious. 

The  orator  should  not  even  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  The 
thing  should  have  been  ho  much  studied  that  all  would  aeem  to 
flow  of  itself  from  the  fountain.— Pels abtb. 

This  principle  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  hesitating 
awkwardness  is  sometimes  assumed,  to  convey  the  impres- 
Bion  of  extentporaneousnesB. 

Mr.  Disraeli  hesitated  much,  s^ya  the  London  Truth,  like  Ser- 
jeant Ballantine.  Before  bringing  out  Bonie  telling  and  well-pre- 
pared adjective,  be  would  "  et-er-er"  for  a  minnte  or  two,  so  as 
to  make  his  hearers  suppoae  that  he  was  choosing  between  half 
a  dozen  words.  And  jet  manjr  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most  effective 
speeches  were  learned  by  bearti  He  would  give  them  to  the 
THmes  reporter  before  they  were  delivered,  and  although  the  re- 
porter followed  the  speech,  pencil  in  hand,  he  seldom  had  to  alter 
a  single  word,  so  excellent  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  memory. 

In  mdlnit  your  own  dlscoanw  your  yery  dorecu  >n  your  ftr.t  requi.llw  of  nion«. 

Ine  clear,    Julen  Sundnn  imkrd  me  In  nwd  In  public  >  charuilDE  ivply  sbich  he  taul  irlt. 
ton  to  Camilla  Dmi«l.    "I  will  Jo  nothlnit  of  iho  ktnfl,"  irplleit  I.    "Why  iiot*  ■  ha 


iir  fMcl-H.    ynur  rtlmnine  In  n  plump  illxiiiirw,  hknmlnu 
ke  ■  man  who  !•  thin,  nlh>».  hie)  dtrk.     ItraA  It  ynnrrtU: 


□attylakflkK  nrndhiiovil  he  woiUdbft  utmltur-'.-t.nouTK 
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THE  ART  OF  READING. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  celebrated  treatise  of 
M.  Legouve,  already  often  quoted,  will  suggest  how  truly 
delivery  is  au  art  worthy  to  be  mastered. 

Let  UR  suppose  a  scholar  who  Is  mechanically  perfect.  Practioe  has  made  hia  Toioa 
oven,  agreeable,  and  flexible.  He  thuroughl  j  understands  the  art  of  blending  his  medium, 
upper,  and  lower  tone-*,  llu  breathes  imfieroepLibly.  Ue  pronounces  diHlinctly.  His 
articulation  is  sharp  and  clear.  All  faults  in  hlK  pronunciatiun— if  he  had  any— have  been 
remedied.  Ho  punctu.ttcs  as  ho  reads.  His  delivery  is  neither  hurried,  jerky,  nor  drawl- 
ing ;  and,  what  is  very  rare,  he  never  drops  his  tinal  syllables,  so  that  every  phrase  is 
round  and  firm. 

Is  he  a  finished  reader  ?  No ;  he  is  only  a  correct  reader.  Ho  can,  without  tiring  him- 
flolf  or  his  hearers,  read  a  )K)1itical  report,  a  scientiflc  speech,  a  financial  statement,  or  a 
legal  (document.  All  thl-*  is  very  well ;  reading  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  almost  all  the 
liberal  prufe&si  )ns,  so  that  it  may  rightly  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  uwfnl  knowledge. 

But  it  dues  not  yet  deserve  the  noble  name  of  art.  To  be  worthy  of  that.  It  must  ex- 
tend to  works  of  art ;  munt  b-come  the  interi>rcter  of  the  masterpieces  of  genius ;  only, 
in  that  case,  correctness  will  not  suffice— talent  is  als)  requiMtc. 

From  La  Fontaine's  works  I  first  loarned  to  rend.  My  master  was  a  very  clever  man, 
almost  too  clever  in  |H>int  of  fact.  Ho  had  a  charming  voice,  which  he  used  to  ex  e«; 
and  he  gave  me  two  kinds  of  lesions,  both  cquaNy  l)eneflcial  to  me,  and  by  which  others 
may  profit  as  well  as  I ;  ho  taught  me  what  a  reader  should  do,  and  what  he  should  avoid 
doinar. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  wa^  to  read  some  of  I^a  Fontaine's  fables  at  the  Conserva- 
tory—among them  "  The  Oak  and  the  Reed  ""—he  invited  me  to  come  and  hear  him,  say- 
ing :  ''  You  shall  see  how  a  reader  who  knows  his  trade  presents  himself  before  a  large 
audience. 

'•  I  t>egin  by  glancing  around  the  room ;  my  look,  all-embracing,  and  accompanied  by 
a  very  slight  Hniile,  must  be  pleaHant ;  its  obje<'t  is  to  collect  the  suffrages  and  sympathy 
of  the  audience  in  advance,  and  to  fasten  all  eyes  upon  myAolf.  I  then  make  a  little  noise 
in  my  throat— hem!  hem!— as  if  abont  to  begin.  But  not  at  nil,  not  yet!  No!  I  wait 
for  perfect  silence  to  be  estttblishcd.  I  then  extend  my  arm,  my  ritfht  arm,  curving  my 
elbow  gracefully— the  elbow  is  the  soul  of  the  arm  !  Interest  and  attention  are  excited : 
I  give  the  title.  I  give  it  ^iInply.  without  striving  for  effwt— I  merely  act  the  part  of  a 
play-bill.  I  then  begin  :  '  The  Oak.''— my  voice  full  and  round,  gesture  broad  and  some- 
what bombastic!  I  duKirc  to  paint  a  giant,  who  Ktandii  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and 
his  feet  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dcid. 

"  '  The  Onk,  one  dny,  paid  to  the  Reed ' 

•*  Oh  !  scarcely  a  morsel  of  voice  for  the  «  onl  '  ree<l.'  Make  it  as  small  m  yon  can, 
I>oor  leaflet;  mark  its  insieniflcincc  by  your  tone;  despise  it  thoroughly,  look  askance  at 
it  I     All  this  very  low  and  faint — as  if  you  saw  it  at  a  d  Htance !  " 

You  laugh  !  and  you  nut  (jnite  right.  And  yon  will  Inugh  still  more,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  the  fable  of  "The  Monkey  and  the  Cat,"  at  the  linej— 

'*  One  dny,  our  two  plunderers  watched  by  the  fire 
Bich,  ripe  nuts  a  roosting,  with  looks  of  desire  **— 
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on,  rvpwlftlljr  in  ngud 


be  nliiln— duwG  nwin  pru'ily!    If  hO,  I  my.  No  I  h  thnunuUI  times  Na!    Ttaotli  nM  th* 
way  tniTK)  Ln  Vnatnine;  Ihit  li  .KiflRiirlng  lilm.    It  1^  betimjing,  not  tnnibiting  htm. 

gild  tu  Ma  character  na  a  pace    Prn  in  hand.  Iia  In  the  mimt  wily,  Ingnmlnua.  I  may  uy 


E"CTy  ono  mml  I«l  tho  triple  repetition  o(  Ihe  word  -long"  to  be  a  plctnreaqns  cffott. 


The  n-alor  wm  tl 


;ly.  apnitlTD  tooo  d«i  m 


Tliey  niitfht  be  daiiHht  bj 
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Murk  this !  here  we  get  an  fniright  into  the  bird*s  character  I  The  heron  is  a  senimaliat, 
an  epicure,  rather  than  a  glutton.  Appetite  i>  a  pleasure  to  thoae  of  dainty  atomach. 
Give  the  word  appeitu  that  accent  of  satisfiiction  alwajv  rouaed  by  the  thought  or  tight 
of  any  thing  pleasant ;  we  iihall  see  directly  how  useful  this  alight  hint  will  be. 

*'  For  ho  lived  by  rule,  and  could  not  eat, 
Except  at  his  hours,  the  best  of  meat.** 

Sooond  descriptive  verve.    The  heron  is  an  important  personage,  and  respeoti  fctmf^lf 

accordingly. 

**  Anon  his  appetite  retnrned  onoe  more." 

The  heron  is  quite  satisfied. 

"  Approaching  then  again  the  shore, 
He  saw  some  tench  taking  their  leaps, 
Now  and  then,  from  the  lowest  deeps.** 

A  perfect  picture  I  an  admirable  stanza !  It  expresses  that  romantic  feeling  which  all  of 
nn  have  experienced  in  Ashing,  when  a  fish  rifles  slowly  through  the  watery  Tell,  faint  and 
vague  at  flntt,  but  growing  ever  more  distinct,  until  it  leaps  to  the  snrfaoo  I  Paint  all 
this  with  your  voice  I 

**  With  as  dainty  a  taste  as  Horace's  rat, 
He  turned  away  from  such  food  as  that.** 

The  character-drawing  goes  on. 

**  What !  tench  for  a  heron  ?    Poh  I 
I  scorn  the  thought,  and  let  them  go.** 

Mark  the  A  in  heron  well ;  dwell  on  it — make  it  as  prominent  as  his  own  long  legs. 

**  The  tench  refused,  there  came  a  gudgeon. 
•  For  all  that,'  said  the  bird,  *  I  trudge  on.* " 

Here  he  laughs  a  laugh  of  scorn  ! 

**  I'll  ne'er  ope  my  beak,  so  the  gods  please. 
For  such  inenn  little  fishes  as  these. 
He  did  it  fur  lew; 
For  it  came  to  pass 
That  not  another  fish  could  he  see ; 
And  at  last,  so  hungry  was  he,**— 

Hungry  I  Do  you  see  tlie  difference  now  between  this  word  and  "appetite?**  Do  yon 
think  La  Fontaine  nsert  thin  neat,  sharp  little  phrase  by  mere  chance  ?  No  longer  an  epi- 
cure, the  very  word  is  brii'f,  prewlng,  and  importunate  as  the  want  it  expreraesl  Oivo 
all  this  with  your  voice,  and  also  depict  the  sudden  ending  of  the  tale,  scornful  and  sum- 
mary as  a  decree  of  fate : 

*•  That  he  thought  it  of  great  avail 
To  find  on  the  bank  a  single  snail  I  '* 

READING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CRITICISM. 

After  listening  attentively  to  my  thonghtn  and  ideas  on  this  subject,  Sainte-Bonve 
said  :  • '  By  your  reckoning,  then,  a  skilful  reader  is  a  skilful  critic.'* 

'*To  be  Mire,"  said  I,  *'  yon  are  clotjer  to  the  truth  than  you  guesaed ;  for  in  what. 
Indeed,  does  the  reader'^  talent  lie,  if  not  in  n>ndcring  all  the  beauties  rvf  the  wocks  whioll 
he  Interprets  ?  To  render  them  properly,  he  must  of  conrw  understand  them.  Btit  the 
astonishing  thing  is,  that  it  is  hia  very  effort  to  render  them  well  which  gives  him  a 


i  g\vtn  B  pbwn-  bI  ui«lTfd*  whkb  lUnit 


GorndUc.  1  bud  olun  tcwI  ibli  puugc  to  mywil,  uid  •diDlnd  ll  inucn ;  b< 
tug  to  rchl  Lt  aLaiid.  I  enooDDtaRd  dlinciiliL««  whichfurpriKd  me  and  gmf 
ndflct.    The  ■ecood  pan  itruck  me  ju  heKvy,  and  fttmoat  impo«4ble  tt 


To  Klvt  ■  perfect  pi 


^jrnelllo'*  own  travedlt^— *' Aodugune"  and  *' Polyenne.'*— in  the  ftkLlfnl  t^m- 

Df  ilCnaliunH  uirl  cbnncten. 

clew  once  ^1n«d»  I  look  up  the  book,  ud  re-re*d  ttao  fntgment.     Let  kdj  one 

mnliiigljr.  uid  judge  (or  hlnueir  :— 

irhiiE  ■  wretched  condition  «u  the  FicDch  Mage  vhen  Cornellle  hef*n  hia  bk 

'hat  diiorderl     Whu  IrretrnlHritj  1    No  Ui-te,  no  knowledge  of  tma  dmmittlo 


Ir  their 


npwtei 


I :  the  nyk  or  dellvn 

forming  the  chief  arnimenl :  In  >  «onl, 

»,  of  the  dnmillc  poem  In  Fmnir,  Cor- 


poai)>  ■!«)  «,.leridor  o(  which  the  French  lanKinee  i.  c 

the  pro'iatile  Into  hBrmony,  knd  left  fur  l>ehind  h(m  nil  hi-  riv«I>,  .ni 

lug  of  iiei-  keeiiiiig  p«"e  with  him,  iiTid  feuinji  to  di"pote  the  prii 


L^t  the  wonderf  111 


New  light  fnlle  up<»n  It^  and  Ih 


ig  of  thia  flna  fragment,  alluwed  me  to  reTenl  it  to  nihcm. 


Biit«v*TJ  mndftl  haa  LUfvnna;  and  reading  mload  hiulUdlilltatioiii.    If  It 

otltle.  ft  jwigt  [ — ft  judp]  to  wbom  mftnj  hiddBD  defecU  sn  revnled-  Huv  mj 
dlvDtBTlw  I  bftve  Diftda  In  thli  vitj  1  Uov  Quoy  tKiokt  and  ftuthoTH  whom  I  ado 
whom  Dtbm  >tiU  ftdmln.— biJed  la  redat  Ihia  turiMe  proof  1  We  »j  thit  ■  thin 
w  Is  Uia  faca ;  wc  hut.  wlDi  aqiul  jiullcc.  aar  thai  IC  Mtlkea  our  cai.  Ilia  < 
onrUiapftfn,  aklpa  tolloiu  hit*,  glldiiovn  dasKRouiiipotiT  But  tha  aor  ttsti 
Udag  I  Tha  «u  nukax  no  cat*  1  Tta  ear  U  dvU<3lti^  Hoilttta,  and  clftlrTD^ant 
(no  laconoalnbla  by  tha  aya.    A  word  vblch.  gluKsd  at,  pai-ad  imniKiocd,  i 

ThugTWtec  Ike  aha  ot  tbe  andlancc.  the  man  qnick-tl«tilad  tho  rtadtr  bacum 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  POETRY. 


I'l  diOnlUoD  «  rnla  t4  poMt;,  ttast 


■cnilblg  Imlgeii,  ud  IntormiDg  them  tA  villi  the  •piilC  ol  Iha  mlDd.— COIUUWB. 

.  Construction  vs.  Criticism. — Up  to  tfaie  point, 
the  studeut  has  been  iiigtructed  how  to  perform  certain 
functions  of  speech.  To  coiiverse,  to  write  a  letter  or  an 
esBay,  to  make  a  speeeli  that,  if  not  eloquent,  ia  at  least  not 
disci-editable — of  all  these  things  tlie  student  niaj  learu 
not  only  what  constitutes  excellence  in  tlieni,  hut  how  he 
may  attain  it.  He  lias  been  taught  not  only  how  to  criti- 
cise, but  liow  to  construct. 

But  the  poet  is  born,  not  made.  Art  may  help  him  to 
realize  liis  possibilities,  but  it  cannot  inspire  them.  It 
may  aid  the  rest  of  us  to  recognize  and  delight  in  poetry, 
but  it  will  not  supply  us  with  poetical  conceptions. 

Hear  what  he  (Macaala;-)  says  in  the  introduction  to  hia  Usay 
on  Driidfg:  "The  man  \rho  ia  best  able  to  take  a  machine  to 
pieces,  and  who  most  clearly  comprehends  the  manner  of  its  work- 
ing, will  be  the  man  moat  competent  to  form  another  machine  of 
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similar  power,  In  all  the  branches  of  physical  and  moral  science 
which  admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve  will  be  able 
to  combine.  Bat  the  analysis  which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry 
Ib  necessarily  imperfect.  One  element  must  forever  elude  its  re- 
searches ;  and  that  is  the  very  element  by  which  poetry  is  poetry." 
It  is  the  old  story.  The  botanist  can  take  the  flowers  to  pieces, 
show  you  the  stamens,  pistil,  calyx,  corolla,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
but  can  he  put  them  together  again  ?  Can  he  grasp  or  recreate 
the  mysterious  thing  which  held  them  together  and  made  the 
living  flower  ?  No ;  the  life  has  escaped  his  grasp.  Now  this 
quick  life,  this  vivid  impulse,  this  unnamable  essence  which  makes 
poetry  to  be  poetry — these  learning,  criticism,  study,  reflection, 
may  kill  as  I  have  said,  but  canhor  create. — Shaibp. 

A  modern  poet,  whose  own  experience  and  productions  exemplified  his  words,  has 
■aid :  ''  A  man  cannot  sny,  I  will  write  poetiy  ;  the  greatest  poet  cannot  say  it,  for  the 
mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  irrehistiblc  influence,  like  an  inconstant 
wind,  awakens  to  transitory  brightness.  This  power  arises  from  within,  like  the  color  of 
a  flower  which  dims  and  changes  as  it  is  doveloiNKi,  and  the  conscious  portions  uf  oar 
nature  are  unprophetio  either  of  its  approach  or  of  its  departure.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
interpenctration  of  a  diviner  nature  within  our  own  ;  but  its  footsteps  are  like  thoae  of  a 
wind  over  the  sea,  which  the  coming  calm  ci-a»cs,  and  whose  traces  remain  only  on  the 
wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it.  Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  momenta  of 
the  happiest  and  bent  minds.**  .  .  .  For  what  is  it  that  is  the  primal  source,  the 
earliest  impnliio,  out  of  w^hioh  all  true  poetry  in  the  pa<«t  has  sprung,  out  of  which  aloue 
It  can  ever  spring  Y  Is  it  not  the  descent  upon  the  soul,  cr  the  flashing  up  from  its  in- 
most depths,  of  some  thought,  fsentimeut,  emotion,  which  i>osses6es,  fills,  kindles  it — aa 
wc  say.  inspires  it  ?  It  may  be  some  new  truth,  which  the  poet  has  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cern. It  mny  be  some  world-old  truth,  boine  in  upon  him  so  vividly  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  firxt  (man)  who  lias  ever  Keen  it.  New  to  him,  a  new  dawn,  as  it  were,  from 
within,  the  light  of  it  mukos  all  it  touchcH  new.— Shairp. 

In  the  dcbcription  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  St.  Matthew,  we  are  told  that  "Peter, 
James,  and  John  his  brother,  were  brought  up  into  a  high  moimtain  apart,*'  and  that 
"a  bright  <'loud  overshadowed  them."  Applyins?  with  becoming  reverence  that  sacred 
scene,  I  would  say  that  iKX'try  is  a  transfiguration,  which  takes  place  only  at  a  certain 
elevation,  and  during  which  thot^  who  perceive  it  are  overshadowed  by  a  cloud,  but  a 
cloud  that  is  bright     ... 

Poetry  is  a  tran-flguration  of  life  ;  in  other  words,  an  imaginative  representation,  in 
verse  or  rhythm,  of  whatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do.— .Vlfrbd  Austhc. 

The  Importance  of  true  criticism  can  be  estimated 
only  by  tliose  wlio  recognize  its  rarity.  Destructive  criti- 
cism— mere  flaw-picking,  usually  based  on  ignorance  or 
lack  of  sympathetic  imagination — is  unfortunately  com- 
mon ;  for  it  presents  to  the  conceited  a  temptation  almost 
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iri-esistible  to  vaunt  tlieir  superior  diBcrimination,  But 
coiistruetive  criticism — the  recognition  of  beauties  that  the 
usual  eye  has  failed  to  see — is  the  chief  eleineut  of  a  broad 
cultui-e. 

Speaking  of  a  certain  eswj  on  Sbakspere  bj  a  lire.  Uontagae, 
Dr.  Johnson  once  EBitl,  "No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it ; 
none  showing  the  beaut;  of  the  thought,  as  founded  in  the  woi^- 
ings  of  the  hiunaii  heart."  That  word  of  the  stem  old  critic  w«ll 
expresses  what  is  the  tiiie  function  of  his  own  craftf  the  only  thing 
that  makes  poetic  criticism  worth  having — when  some  competent 
person  uses  it  to  explain  to  the  world  in  general,  who  reaUy  do 
not  see  far  in  such  matters,  those  permanent  truths  of  human  feel- 
iDg  on  wliicli  some  great  \toem  is  built.  For,  after  all,  the  repu- 
tation whicii  attaches  even  to  the  greatest — Homer,  Shakspere, 
and  the  like— dei>ends  on  the  verdict  of  a  few.  They  see  into  tha 
core  of  the  matter,  t«ll  the  world  what  it  ought  to  see  and  feel ; 
and  the  world  receives  their  sajing  and  repeats  it. — Shaibf. 

A  newspaper  account  of  poetic  remodelling  hj  a  legal 
reporter  is  Iiaidly  a  caricatiue, 

"Would  Ton  be  kind  enough  to  direct  me  to  the  editor?" 
asked  a  grave  and  venerable  gentleman  with  a  kindly  face  and 
pleasant  smile. 

"  He's  out,"  responded  the  law  importer.  "  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do?" 

"  I  am  Dr.  Holmes,"  responded  the  gentleman. 

"  Where's  your  ofHce,  Doctor?  Come  to  see  about  the  diph- 
theria ?  I  can  do  as  well  as  the  editor.  What  is  it  ?  "  and  the  law 
reporter  braced  himself. 

"Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  replied  the  gentleman,  his 
handsome  foi-e  beaming  with  good  nature.  "  I  have  a  little  poem 
I  should  hke  to  submit.     Shall  I  leave  it  with  yon?" 

The  law  reporter  took  it  and  read  it  aloud. 

"You  call  it  'A  Winter  Day  on  the  Fiaiiie,'"  aaid  he,  "h'm; 
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AcroH  Die  ptie  «■'■  fanvy  bnut. 

jid  H  J  tb*  ommf  (bb  «id  How 

WIU  McmiT  Unur  and  uonrt. 

m  •torm  Mrdi  fly  ■ttawurt  lbs  nuln 

UkE  niddtrrlen.  bewUdfnd  tliliM, 

And  troXy  (roth  fiom  laUld  Ili», 

:b.«thi„B,uHkx™v«.lr.wlll, 

Hinb  unimlM  with  the  hw  tbst 

Acsinrt  the  wncked  uid  ttilaliig  i 

A  ttHtwj  fflDom,  whm 


"  Jost  8o,  just  SO,"  continaed  the  law  reporter.  "Did  joa  want 
this  published  as  it  is  ?  " 

"I  hitd  thought  something  of  giving  it  publicity,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

"  Yon'U  have  to  get  the  advertising  clerk  to  register  it,  then," 
retorted  the  law  rejKirter.  "I  trouldn't  take  the  respoiuibilit^  o( 
sending  it  in  as  it  stands  now." 

"  Wliat  BBcms  to  be  the  matter  with  it  7  "  inquired  the  doctor. 

"I  don't  think  it  ia  natural.  Now,  here,  you  take  u  snow -8101111 
on  the  prairie  nnd  make  it  a  sea.  Then  you  freeze  it  all  up  and 
make  it  dash  around.  You've  either  got  to  thaw  it  out  or  quit 
dashing  it.     'Wc  may  be  able  to  alter  it  so  it  will  do  if  you'll 

"  Wliat  alterations  would  jou  suggest  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  I'd  fix  that  first  vei'sc  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts ; 
moke  it  '  soiinential,'  as  we  say  in  law.  Instead  of  having  the 
blinding,  and  the  silver,  and  the  foaming  billows,  and  the  white 
laden  winds,  and  the  creamy  ebb,  and  all  tliat  rot,  I'd  pat  it  this 
wav: 

In  tcmn.blp  tbiny.  rmmti  twMily.nine, 


And  whan  tbavltid  blowancr  hwd 


"  In  that  way,"  continued  the  lawteporter,  "yon  get  the  (acts  be- 
fore the  public  withont  committing  the  pa)>ei  to  anything.  Under 
your  poem  onj  man  who  coald  prove  ;oa  were  talking  aboat  his 
land  could  bring  a  libel  snit,  and  the  measure  of  damages  wonld 
be  what  he  could  have  sold  it  for  if  jon  hadn't  written  it  up  as  a 
sea." 

"  Will  the  other  verses  do?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"I'm  afi-aid  not,"  replied  the  law  reporter.  "This  business 
about  the  atoi'm  bird  withont  a  radder,  and  stranded  winds  and 
milky  waves  don't  prove  anything.  They  wouldn't  be  admitted  in 
evidence  anywhere.  I  suppose  you  want  to  express  desolation, 
but  the  testimony  isi^'t  good.     Why  don't  you  say  : 

In  tha  pUa  atonHld,  nban  the  wlnda  blow. 


"  There  you  get  your  desolation,  and  your  birds,  like  rudder- 
less ships,  and  at  the  same  time  you  throw  in  a  clause  which  lets 
you  out  of  the  libel  by  showing  that  the  snow  don't  affect  the 
value  of  the  ground.  The  way  you  had  it  you  would  have  brought 
all  the  Western  settlements  down  on  us.     Been  a  poet  long  ?  " 

"  I — I — that  is,  I  begin  to  think  not,"  gasped  the  unhappy 
doctor.     "  But  can't  yon  do  something  with  the  last  verse  ?  " 

"  We  might  leave  that  out  altogether,  or  we  might  substitute 
something  for  it.  The  last  verse  is  a  contradict  ion  of  terms.  It's 
a  non-sequitur,  as  we  may  say  in  law,  and  could  have  no  status  in 
court  in  the  event  of  an  action.  ¥ou  can't  say  snowy  gloom,  or 
white  shade  ;  and  as  for  a  glariog  pall,  I  presume  you  mean  the 
white  velvet  one  they  use  for  infants.  I  couldn't  pass  that  in,  hut 
I  might  change  it  tor  you.     How  would  this  do  ; 
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It  is  ramored  that  while  the  nnow 

Is  on  the  land  btrfore  duM:hbed, 
It  looks  as  though  one  couldn't  wvr 

Seed  to  advantiiKi*.  though  this  is  denied. 
Borne  people  huld  thut  it  einpticx  the  pouch 

To  buy  kind  in  the  Winter  in  the  North ; 
For  thiK  unsupported  statement  we  do  not  vouch, 

But  give  the  story  for  what  it  is  worth. 

"  This,  you  see,  gives  all  sides  of  the  question,  without  making 
the  palmer  responsible  for  anything.  I  call  that  a  superior  ailicle 
of  poetry,"  continued  the  law  reporter,  reading  the  three  stanzas 
over  in  an  admiring  tone  of  voice. 

**  But  there  isn*t  any  poetry  in  it,"  stammered  the  doctor. 

**What*t  the  reason  there  isn*t?"  demanded  the  law  reporter, 
indignantly.  **  Don*t  it  tell  everything  you  did,  and  don't  it  rhyme 
in  some  places  ?  Don't  it  get  out  all  the  facts,  and  don't  it  let 
people  know  what  is  going  on  ?  " 

**  Of  course  it  does,"  chimed  in  the  police  repoi'ter.  **  That's 
what  I  call  a  good  item  of  poetry.  I  think  you  might  add  start- 
ling developments  may  be  expected,  and  the  police  have  got  a 
clue  to  the  perpeti-ator." 

"  That  isn't  necessary,"  replied  the  law  reporter,  loftily.  **  We 
poets  always  leave  something  to  the  reader's  imagination." 

**  I  believe  I'll  go,"  murmured  the  doctor. 

**  All  right,  sir.  Come  around  any  time  when  you've  got  some 
poetry  you  want  lixed  up,"  and  the  law  reporter  bowed  the  visitor 
out. 

Definitions  of  poetry  abound.  One  of  the  best  is 
tlie  motto  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  Others  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry  is,  ••  That  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of 
enlivened  imagination,  formed  most  commonly  into  regular  num- 
bers."—Blair. 

Poetry  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  counte- 
nance of  all  science.  — Wordsworth. 

All  poetry  worthy  of  the  name  is  **  more  intense  in  meaning 
and  more  concise  in  style  "  than  prose.  It  is  thought  touched  with 
imagination  and  emotion. — Shaibp. 


As  distinguished  fi-om  oratory,  poetrj'  difCere  in 
its  maiu  purpose,  wliicli  is  not  persuasion,  but  contempla- 
tion. 

Poetry,  aa  poetry,  haa  Dothiug  to  do  with  oondnot  and  action. 
Contemplation  is  its  aim  and  end.     .     .     . 

What  iB  the  distinction  between  the  highest  eloqaence  and  true 
poeti?  is  an  interesting  questioa,  but  not  one  to  detain  us  now. 
Perhaps,  in  passing,  tre  nmj  saj  that  in  eloiiuence,  whatever  imag- 
ination is  allowed  to  enter  is  kept  conscionslj  and  carefully  subor- 
dinate to  an  alterior  object'  either  to  convince  the  hearers  of  some 
truth,  or  to  persuade  them  to  some  course  of  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  in  prose  composition  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  is  felt 
to  be  poetical,  the  thoughts  which  are  poetical  appear  to  be  dwelt 
upon  (or  the  pure  imaginative  delight  they  yield,  for  their  inhe- 
rent truth,  or  beauty,  or  interest,  without  reference  to  anything 
beyood.  If  the  writer  is  more  intent  on  the  effect  he  wishes  to 
produce  than  on  the  imaginative  delight  of  the  thought  he  utters, 
it  then  ceases  to  be  trae  poetiy.— Shairp. 

The  Ideal  is  the  constant  aim  in  poetry,  as  tlie  practi- 
cal is  the  constant  aim  in  oratory. 
If  it  be  true  that 

Wo  li»e  by  »dmi™iion,  love,  •nd  hoi*,— 

that  the  objects  which  we  admire,  love,  hope  (or,  determine  out 
character,  make  ns  what  we  are,— then  it  is  the  poet,  more  thau 
any  other,  who  holds  the  key  of  our  inmost  being.  For  it  is  he 
who,  by  virtue  of  inspired  insight,  places  before  us  in  the  finest, 
most  attractive  light,  the  highest  things  wo  can  admire,  liupo  for, 
love.  And  this  he  does  mainly  by  unveiling  some  new  truth  lo 
men,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  so  quickening  and  vivifying 
old  and  neglected  truths,  that  he  makes  them  live  anew.  To  do 
this  last  needs  as  much  prophetic  insight  as  to  see  new  truths  for 
the  first  time.     .     .     . 

This  is  the  poet's  highest  office^itber  to  be  a  revealer  of  new 
truth,  or  an  unveiler  of  truths  fort^otten  or  hidden  from  common 
eyes.  There  is  another  fnuction  which  poets  fulfil— that  of  setting 
forth  in  appropriate  form  the  beauty  which  all  see,  and  giving  to 
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thoughts  and  sentiments  in  which  all  share  beautiful  and  attractive 
expression.  This  last  is  the  poet's  artistic  function,  and  that  which 
some  would  assign  to  him  as  his  only  one. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  poet,  the  prophetic  and  the  artistic, 
coexist  in  different  proportions  in  all  great  poets;  in  one  the 
prophetic  insight  predominates,  in  another  the  artistic  utterance. 
In  the  case  of  any  single  poet  it  may  be  an  interesting  question  to 
determine  in  what  proportions  he  possesses  each  of  these  two  quali- 
ties.— Shairp. 

The  Prophetic  in  poetry  (to  adopt  Professor  Sliairp's 
distinction)  is  sometimes  thonglit  to  be  unreal,  because  it 
is  imaginative ;  but  it  lias  been  well  pointed  out  that  it 
rests  on  the  deepest  trutli — on  the  truth  that  underlies 
incidents  of  experience  and  is  fundamental  in  human  na- 
ture.    (Compare  page  235.) 

Aristotle  says:  **  Poetry  is  more  philosophical  and  worthy  of 
attention  than  histoiy,  for  poetry  speaks  of  univei*sals,  but  history 
of  particulars."  Of  the  same  opinion  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
declares  that  it  is  a  commendation  peculiar  to  poetry,  and  not  to 
histoiy,  to  exalt  virtue  and  to  punish  vice,  to  set  the  mind  forward 
to  that  which  deserves  to  be  called  good.  **  As  if  your  journey 
should  lie  through  a  fair  >'ineyard,  at  the  very  outset  the  poet 
doth  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that,  full  of  that  taste,  you  may 
long  to  pass  farther."  Lord  Bacon  gave  to  the  world,  ten  years 
later,  an  amplification  of  Sidney's  idea  in  the  words  following: 
**  There  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man  a  more  ample  greatness, 
a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  the  acts  or 
events  of  true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth 
the  heart  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  and 
more  heroical ;  because  true  history  propoundeth  the  successes 
and  issues  of  actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and 
vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  in  retribution,  and 
more  according  to  revealed  providence ;  because  true  history  rep- 
resenteth  actions  and  events  more  ordinary,  and  less  interchanged, 
therefore  poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rareness,  and  more  unex* 
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pected  anil  alternative  Tariations ;  bo  aa  it  appeareth  that  poeaj 
aerveth  and  (^oiiferretli  to  magnanimity,  IDOralitf,  and  delectation. 
And  therefore  it  vea  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of 
divineneaa,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  niiud  b;  sabmitting 
the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas  reaaon 
doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  to  the  natnre  of  things." — Hbbvet. 

The  view  which  he  (Aiistotle)  took  was  concentrated  in  the 
saying,  that  poetry  is  more  philosophical  than  history,  because  it 
looks  more  to  general  and  less  to  particular  facts.  We  should  now 
express  the  same  thing  in  the  statement  that,  whereas  history  is 
fact,  poetry  ia  truth  — Dallas, 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  poetry  to  convey  to  us,  as  nothing  else 
can,  the  beauty  that  is  in  all  nature,  to  interpret  the  finer  quality 
that  is  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  hint  at  a  beauty  which 
lies  behind  these,  a  light  "  above  the  light  of  setting  suns,"  which 
is  incommunicable.  In  doing  this  it  Mrill  fulfil  now,  as  of  old,  the 
office  which  Bacon  assigned  to  it,  and  will  give  some  "shadow  of 
satisfaction  to  the  spirit  of  man  longing  for  a  more  ample  great- 
ness*,  a  more  perfect  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety,"  than 
hero  it  is  capable  of.— Sk4IKP. 

Tho  Artistic  in  poetry  has  been  well  described  by 
John  Stuart  Mjll. 

He  asked  himself  whether,  if  all  the  social  ends  he  had  hitherto 
aimed  at  were  achieved,  their  success  would  really  give  him  in- 
ward satisfaction ;  and  he  honestly  answered.  No  I  He  then  fell 
into  a  prolonged  despondency,  from  which  for  a  time  nothing  conld 
rouse  him.  Almost  the  first  thing  which  came  to  relieve  this 
mental  malady  was  the  study  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  especially 
the  Lyricol  BnlkuU.  In  these  he  seemed  to  find  the  medicine  he 
needed.  Expressing  as  they  did  "  states  of  feeling  and  of  thomjht 
cohreil  by  feeling  iin/lei-  the  excitement  of  benuty,  they  seemed  to  open 
to  him  a  perennial  source  "of  inward  joy,  and  of  sympathetic  and 
imaginative  pleasure,  which  conld  be  shared  by  all  human  beings," 

This  art  of  Wordsworth's  is  further  explained  by  Pro- 
fessor Shairp : 

First,  ho  did  not  attempt  to  describe  rural  objects  as  they  ar*  in 
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themselves,  but  rather  as  they  affect  human  hearts.  [Compare 
pages  108,  245.  ]  As  it  has  been  well  expressed,  he  stood  at  the 
meeting-place  where  inflowing  nature  and  the  soul  of  man  touch 
each  other,  showed  how  they  fit  in  each  to  each,  and  what  exqui- 
site joy  comes  from  the  contact.  Secondly,  he  did  not  hold  with 
Coleridge,  that  from  nature  we  **  receive  but  what  we  give,"  but 
i-ather  that  we  receive  much  which  we  do  not  give.  He  held 
that  nature  is  a  *' living  presence,"  which  exerts  on  us  active 
powers  of  her  own, — a  bodily  image  through  which  the  Sovereign 
Mind  holds  intercourse  with  men. 

The  same  critic  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  poetical 
element  in  Tacitus : 

But  there  is  in  him  something  more,  something  peculiarly  his 
own,  which  is  of  the  true  essence  of  poetry — his  few  condensed 
clauses  hinting  all  the  sadness  and  hopelessness  of  his  time,  or  the 
vivid  scenes  he  paints  so  full  of  human  pathos.     .     .     . 

Wliat  man  is,  what  ho  does,  what  he  should  do,  what  he  may 
become,  what  he  may  enjoy,  admire,  venerate,  love,  what  he  may 
hope,  what  is  his  ultimate  destiny, — these  things  are  never  absent 
from  the  thoughts  of  great  poets,  and  that  not  by  accident,  but 

from  their  veiy  essence  as  poets. 

• 

Questions  arise  (1)  as  to  whether  all  subjects  are 
suitable  for  poetic  representation,  or  only  those  that  tend 
to  elevate  the  mind  ;  and  (2)  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
purely  subjective  element  is  essential  in  poetry. 

(1)  At  the  Present  Day,  there  is  vigorous  discussion 
whether  or  not  the  low,  the  vile,  the  morbid  features  of 
depraved  life  are  subjects  of  artistic  description. 

We  [Matthew  Arnold  and  the  writer]  appear  to  go  apart  in  this, 
that,  whereas  he  affirms  that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life,  and  the 
greatness  of  a  poet  depends  upon  how  ho  has  criticised  it,  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  poetry  is  a  representation  of  life,  and  that  the 
greatness  of  a  poet  depends  upon  how  much  he  has  represented ; 
the  poetic  manner  being,  in  either  case,  presupposed. — AtjTTjkp 
AusxziT. 
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Yon  have  in  Boma's  song  vhat,  in  the  Innguage  of  logicians,  I 
would  call  the  "first  inlcDtion  "  of  thought  aud  feeling.  You 
overhear  in  it  the  firat  throb  of  the  heart,  not  meditated  over, 
not  enbtilized  and  refined,  but  projected  warm  from  the  fli-st 
glow.     .     .     . 

But  what  seems  to  me  most  characteristic  in  the  poetry  of  the 
time  is  elaborately  ornate  diction  and  luscious  music,  expended  on 
themes  not  weighty  iu  themselves.     .    .     . 

'Wordsworth  is  reported  to  have  said  in  convetsation,  that  as  a 
poet  Scott  cannot  live,  for  he  has  never  written  anything  addressed 
to  the  immortal  port  of  man.  .  .  .  All  contemporary  poetiy, 
indeed  all  contempoiiiiy  literature,  goes  to  work  in  eiactly  the 
opposite  direction,  slmping  men  and  things  after  jtattems  self- 
originated  (from  within),  dcscriliiug  and  probing  human  feelings 
and  motives  with  an  aunlysia  bo  searching,  that  all  numly  impulse 
witLers  before  it,  and  ningle -hearted  straight- forwardness  becomes 
a  thing  impossible.  Again^jt  this  whole  tendency  of  modem 
poetry  and  fiction,  so  weakening,  so  morbidly  self -conscious,  so 
onhealthily  introspective,  what  more  effective  antidote  than  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Homer,  and  Shakspcre  and  Scott  ?— Shaikp. 

Do  tbe  Facnlt;  of  ColixinblK  Culler  eKTcUc  in;  whoLenoms  contntl  over  their  du- 
flcnts!    WHeiniJwvcrcnstriciionwogKlscBin  to  be  needful  ill  imnymji.    Wa  Bod. 


Sow,  thin  Myle  ot 
ai>ln(hI>ednciitloD 
U»  Ulsru;  tuM  u  I 
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bnt  exaggerated  commonplace,  whote  inBpiration  is  trivial  and  mnnhy,  and  wboie  literary 
culture  is  both  shallow  and  pretentious.  The  faculty  ought  to  sit  down  heavily  on  such 
a  student. — JV.  >'.  Sun. 

(2)  The  Subjective  element,  important  as  it  is  in 
poetry,  must  be  used  artistically,  not  morbidly. 

Byron,  and  such  poets  as  he,  when  they  express  emotion,  are 
wholly  absorbed  in  it,  lose  themselves  entirely  in  the  feeling  of 
the  moment.  For  the  time,  it  is  the  whole  world  to  them. 
Wordsworth,  and  such  as  he,  however  deeply  they  sympathize 
with  any  sufifeiing,  never  wliolly  lose  themselves  in  it,  never  forget 
that  the  quick  and  throbbing  emotions  are  but  **  moments  in  the 
being  of  the  eternal  silence."  They  make  you  feel  that  you  are, 
after  all,  encompassed  by  an  everlasting  calm.  The  passionate 
kind  of  lyric  is  sure  to  be  the  most  universally  popular.  The 
meditative  lyric  appeals  to  a  profounder  reflectiveness,  which  is 
feelingly  alive  to  the  full  pathos  of  life,  and  to  all  the  mystery  of 
sorrow. — Shairp. 

Shall  I  sonnet  sing  you  about  myself  ? 

Do  I  live  III  a  hou^e  you  wuuld  like  to  see  T 
Is  it  scant  of  gear,  hns  it  store  of  pelf  ? 

'  Unlock  my  heart  with  a  sonnet  key  ?  ^ 

Invite  the  world,  as  my  betters  have  done  T 
*  Take  notice,  this  building  remains  on  view, 

Its  suites  of  reception  every  one, 
Its  private  apartments  and  bedroom  too ; 

For  a  ticket,  apply  to  the  PnbliRher.' 

Ko ;  thanking  the  public  I  must  decline. 
A  i)oop  through  the  window,  if  folks  prefer ; 

But,  please  you,  no  foot  over  threshold  of  mine. 

BOBEBT  BBOWKIVO. 

The  Language  of  poetry  is  instinctively  different 
from  tliat  of  pi-ose  (see  484,  572). 

Our  poetical  style  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point  of 
numbers  only,  but  in  the  very  words  themselves;  which  shows 
what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
select  and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if 
it  were  not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ 
from  their  ordinaiy  prose. — Blaib. 
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Divisions  of  Poetry. — Tlie  folluwing  divisions  of 
poetry  sre  made  by  Professor  Sliairp. 

Lybical  Poktbi  is  poeti?  in  its  intensest  aad  purest  form. 

A  BaiiIiAD  is  a  poem  which  namtes  an  eveut  in  a  simple  stjle, 
noticing  the  several  incidents  of  it  successively,  as  thej  occurred; 
not  indulging  in  sentiment  or  reflection,  but  conveying  whatever 
sentiment  it  lias  indirectly,  by  the  way  the  faots  are  told,  rather 
than  by  direct  expression. 

A  SoNO,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  little  or  no  narrative,  tells 
no  facts,  or  gives,  by  allusion  only,  tbe  thinnest  possible  frame- 
work of  fact,  with  a  view  to  convey  some  one  prevailing  sentiment — 
one  sentiment,  one  emotion,  simple,  passionate,  nnalloyed  with  in- 
telleotnalizing  or  analysis.  That  it  should  be  of  feeling  all  com- 
pact ;  that  the  words  slionld  be  translucent  with  the  light  of  the 
one  all-x>ervading  emotion,  this  is  the  essence  of  the  tme  song. 

Fastobai.  Foetrt  expresses  the  lives,  thoaghts,  feelings,  man- 
ners, incidents,  of  men  and  women  who  were  shepherds,  peasants, 
crofters,  and  small  moorland  farmers,  in  the  very  language  and 
phrases  which  they  used  at  their  firesides. 

The  subject  of  the  Epic  Poeu  must  be  some  one,  great,  com- 
plex action.  The  principal  personages  must  belong  to  the  high 
places  of  the  world,  and  must  1>e  grand  and  elevated  in  their  ideas 
and  in  their  bearing.  The  meBSure  iiiii^t  be  of  a  Bonoroua  dignity, 
^efltting  the  subject.  The  action  in  carried  on  by  a  mixture  of 
narrative,  dialogue,  and  solilo(|uy.  Briefly  to  express  its  main 
characteristics,  the  oj)ic  treati  of  one  great,  complex  action,  in 
grand  style,  and  with  fulness  of  detail. — Thomas  Abnuld. 

Other  divisions,  siicli  fls  Descriptive,  Reflective,  Dra- 
matic, etc.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

FIGTJEATIVE   LANQDAGE. 

The  language  of  poetry  is  particularly  characterized  by 
the  use  of  Figures.  AVhile  tliese  are  not  absent  fi-om 
orations,  from  essays,  even  from  the  commonest  speech  of 
daily  life,  they  are  essential  to  poetry,  and  may  be  tliere 
employed  with  a  prof  u  si  on  that  would  weaken  other  forms 
of  composition. 

The  term  Fiauit^  called  bj  the  Oreeks  schema,  and  the  Bonmne 
jlgura,  is  thought  bj  some  to  have  been  boiTOwed  from  the  stage. 
The  word  schemn  and  its  derivatives  were  employed  bj  Greek 
writers  to  designate  the  gestures  and  attitudes  of  the  actors  and 
the  characters  assumed  by  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  onr  own 
language  to  saj  of  a  person's  dress  or  actions,  "He  makes  an 
Birkward  figfurc,"  "He  makesa  handsome  figure,"  "His  conduct  ia 
out  of  character."  It  was  therefore  natural  and  suggestive  to  call 
any  striking  form  of  speech  or  turn  of  thought  a  figure.  Now  this 
idea  maj  assist  us  in  making  such  a  defiuition  of  the  term  figure  as 
will  include  the  notion  which  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  expressed  by 
the  term.  In  spite  of  their  own  definitions,  their  practice  shows 
that  they  understood  by  it  anv  notieeal>lc  form  or  turn  of  language 
without  regai'd  to  the  question  whether  (he  word  or  words  were 
changed  from  their  proper,  natural,  or  piincipal  sense.  They  re- 
garded the  striking  peculiarities  of  diction  as  characters  into  which 
words  of  whatever  significance  had  been  transformed.  Wherefore 
they  arc  termed  by  Cicero  "  attitudes  of  style." 

The  Greek  and  Roman  rhetors  made  a  distinction  between  the 
trope  and  the  figure.     Modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  re- 
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spected  this  distinction,  and  yet  have  employed  the  latter  term  in 
so  wide  a  sense  as  to  embrace  the  idea  of  a  trope.  A  trope  is,  ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  the  change  of  a  word  or  phrase  from  its 
proper,  natural,  or  principal  meaning  into  another,  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  force  or  to  adorn  style.  This  definition  is  faulty  in  sev- 
eral particulars.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  most  natural  signifi- 
cation of  a  word  may  be  tropical,  auctthe  word  that  is  supposed  to 
be  turned  from  its  primitive  sense  is  perhaps  turned  in  reality  from 
a  derivative  one.  The  literal  or  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  not 
always  its  proper  and  principal  import.  Nor  is  it  philosophical  to 
say  that  one  word  can  be  changed  from  its  own  signification  to  that 
of  another ;  for  many  words  have  several  well-known  senses.  A 
word  may  indeed  take  the  place  of  another,  but  it  stands  there  for 
itself,  and  in  one  of  its  own  significations.  The  modems  confine 
tropes  to  single  words,  while  they  consider  figures  as  belonging  to 
words  or  phrases  or  sentences. 

The  most  philosophical  and  serviceable  closAiflcation  of  ftgnres  U  that  which  is  made 
by  Dr.  Alexauiior  Caraon  : 

a.  Figures  founded  on  resemblance,  as  metaphor,  comparison,  and  allegory. 

b.  Figures  founded  on  relation,  an  metonymy,  mctale|>Rij>,  synecdoche,  antonomasfa, 
onomato{KrJa,  periphnuiis,  emphosiit,  insinuation,  equivocation. 

c.  Figures  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  iuconsiKtency  between  their  literal  and  their 
figurative  meaning.  To  this  class  belong  irony,  sarcasm,  epitrope,  oxymoron,  *'  Uibemi- 
con,  or  the  Irish  trope,"  apophasis,  synoeceiosin.  allusion,  paradox,  litotes,  "  callida  jano- 
tura,"  hyperbole,  interrogation,  "designation  by  opposite  extremes." 

d.  The  elliptical  figures.  To  this  class  belong  ellipsis,  aposiopesis,  interruption,  asyn- 
deton. 

e.  The  pleonastic  figures.  To  this  class  belong  pleonasm,  polysyndeton,  repetition, 
parcntbciiis.  epanorthoKis. 

/.  Figures  of  arrangement,  as  hyperbation,  antithesis,  and  climax. 

g.  Personification,  apostrophe,  exclamation,  interjection. 

h.  Grammatical!  figures.   Change  of  cases,  of  tenses*,  of  persons,  of  names,  of  ntlmbers. 

i.  Figures  of  a  complex  nature,  as  catachresis,  euphemism,  vision. — Hebvet. 

The  Chief  Figures  are  {a)  Personification;  (J)  Me- 
tonymy; (f.)  Synecdoche;  {(T)  Hyperbole;  (e)  Irony ;  {f) 
Simile ;  (y)  Metaphor. 

(a)  Personification  endows  the  lower  animals  and  in- 
animate objects  with  the  attributes  of  human  beings.  Thus : 

*  *  I  am  glad, "  answered  the  bee,  * '  to  hear  you  grant,  at  least,  that 
I  came  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my  voice." 
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The  moant&iDa  and  the  hUla  aliall  break  forth  before  yoa  into 
aingiiig,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  ehall  clap  their  hands. 


It  is  clear  that  nature,  who  ia  uudoubtedlj  the  moat  graceful 
artist,  hath  in  all  her  omameutol  worka  puraued  variety,  with  on 
apparent  neglect  of  regularity.  ^B lair. 

ExEKCisK, — (iive  sentences  in  which  the  following  words 
are  personified : 

Time  Spiing  Sun  Hope 

Sleep  Winter  Moon  Mercy 

Death  Ship  Sea  Wiadom 

Apostrophe  is  personification  of  the  second  person, 
and  addresses  tlie  inanimate  as  pei-sons,  or  the  absent  as 
present ;  as  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  * " 

5»rln«  of  the  mtgUn !  «n  it  be. 

Apostrophe  (Gr.  liiro,  arpiipai)  means  literally  a  turning  off  or 
aaide,  and  the  figure  is  ao  called  because  the  writer  interrupta  the 
natural  coui'se  of  his  narration  or  description,  to  address  the  ob- 
ject to  which  it  refers. 

Exclamation  is  allied  to  Apostrophe. 

The  figure  of  exclamation  deserves  a  caution  rather  than  a  com- 
mendation. It  is  excessively  useil  in  the  pulpit.  Not  only  in  the 
monosyllabic  forma  "  oh  I  "  and  "ah!"  but  in  the  constructive 
forma,  in  which  the  whole  sentence  is  made  exclamatory,  "  How 
great!"  "  How  important ! "  "How  solemn!"  "  Awful  moment ! " 
"Fearful  tidings!"  There  is  a  style,  which,  for  the  freedom  with 
which  it  employs  such  construction  a,  may  be  fitly  termed  the  ex- 
clamatory stvle.  It  is  very  easy  composition  ;  it  ia  a  facile  way  of 
beginning  a  spnleneo  ;  therefore  we  employ  it  excessively.  It  ia  a 
sign  of  indolent  composing.  Our  enquiry,  therefore,  should  be, 
When  may  we  omit  it?  and  our  mie,  to  disiiense  with  it  whenever 
we  can.  Dean  Swift  commends  a  reader  who  said  it  was  hia  role 
to  pass  over  every  paragraph  in  reading,  at  the  end  of  which  his 
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eye  detected  the  note  of  exclamation.  Home  Tooke  denied  that 
exclamations  belong  to  language  ;  he  said  they  were  involuntaiy 
nervous  affections,  like  sneezing,  coughing,  yawning. — Phelps. 

(b)  Metonymy  interchanges  correlative  terms,  as 
when  we  transpose, 

(1)  TJie  concrete  and  the  abstract;  as,  the  crown ,  for  roydliy;  the 
sword,  for  military  power  ;  Coesar,  for  the  sovereign  power ;  the  fatal 
cup,  tor  poison,  etc.,  etc.  Her  Majesty,  for  the  Queen;  His  ImpU' 
dence,  tor  a.n  impudent  fellow  ;  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  The  effect  and  the  cause;  as,  drunkenness,  for  wine;  sunshine, 
for  the  sun  ;  gray  hairs,  for  old  age. 

(3)  I'he  author  and  his  tcorks  ;  as,  **  I  am  reading  Shakspere;  *' 
He  is  an  admirer  of  Wordsworth, 

Metonymy  literally  signifies  (Gr.  \i^ra^  ovofia)  a  change  of  name. 

(c)  Synecdoche  puts  a  part  for  the  whole;  2^  fifty 
sail  ioY  fifty  ships,  "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow," 
where  lilies  is  put  for  all  flowers,  or  for  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble world.  The  part  in  the  latter  case  is  the  species,  and 
the  whole  is  the  genus. 

Synecdoche  literally  signifies  (Gr.  aw,  «/c,  bixofiai)  the  under- 
standing or  receiving  of  one  thing  out  of  another.  The  force  of 
this  figure  consists  in  the  greater  vividness  with  which  the  part  or 
the  species  is  realized. 

(d)  Hyberboie  makes  a  statement  more  impressive  by 
representing  things  to  be  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  really  are.  It  frequently  puts  the  whole  for  a 
part,  and  may  then  be  regarded  as  the  reverse  of  synec- 
doche ;  as,  The  whole  city  came  forth  to  meet  him.  It 
may  also  appear  in  the  verb ;  as,  The  French  fleet  was 
annihilated,  meaning  that  it  was  disabled. 

Hyperbole  (Gr.  vnep,  ^dXXa)  Hterally  signifies  a  throwing  be^ 
yond,  an  over-shooting. 
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The  waves  i-ose  monntain-high.  She  shed  a  flood  of 
teai-s.    All  Arabia  breatiies  from  yonder  box. 

(e)  Irony  is  the  figure  of  real  contradiction.  Epigram 
means  something  different  from  what  is  espreeeed,  Irony 
expresses  the  o])posite  of  wtiat  is  meant.  It  bestows 
praise  in  sucii  a  manner  as  to  convey  disapprobation.  It 
professes  belief  in  a  statement  for  the  pnrpose  of  casting 
ridicule  upon  it. 

EUjah'u  address  to  the  priests  of  Baal  is  a  memorable  example 
ot  Irony  :  "  C17  aloud  ;  for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he 
is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  janraey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and 
moat  be  awaked."  Job,  also,  mocked  his  friends  when  he  said, 
"  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  you." 
Johnson's  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  affords  several  examples 
of  Irony — e.g.,  "  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being 
veiy  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well 
how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge." 

Iront/  (Or.  itpun,  a  dis.icmbler],  literally  signifies  dissimnlation. 
It  pretends  to  approve,  in  order  to  expose  and  ridicule. 

Epigram  is  the  figure  of  apparent  contradiction  (see 
page  467). 

The  primary  signification  of  epigram  (Gr.  im,  ypatfiia)  was  an  in- 
ecriptiou  U]>on  a  statue ;  the  sense  in  which  digraph  is  now  used. 
It  was  then  applied  to  a  short  poem  (a  couplet  or  stanza]  contain- 
ing a  pithy  or  witty  tm;ing,  generally  at  its  close.  Lastly,  the 
name  wai  applied  to  the  witty  saying  itself,  and  hence  to  any  say- 
ing characterized  by  wit  and  point. 

Bnt  the  principal  iignres  (or  Tropes,  to  use  a  common 
term)  are  Simile  and  Metaphor. 

(f)  Simile  compares  two  things  together,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  have  qnalities  in  common.  To  be  effective 
tlie  point  of  likeness  shonld  be  (1)  unexpected,  and  (2)  ap- 
plicable to  the  tliought  conveyed. 
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Exercise. — Complete  the  following  similes. 

Example. — Fortune  is  fickle  as  the  wind. 

Fortune  is  tickle — .  Man's  life  fleeth — .  The  enemy  fought — . 
The  world  is  likened  by  Shakspere — .  The  cultivation  of  the 
mind — .  An  evil  conscience  is  like — .  The  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  well  as  the  divisions  of  the  day,  appropriately  represent — . 
Charity  —  brightens  every  object  on  which  it  shines. 

(I)  Trite  similes  arouse  no  interest. 

What  gives  the  principal  delight  to  the  imagination  is  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  strong  likeness  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  gener- 
ality of  people. — Campbell. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the 
likeness,  we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  ob- 
jects become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetic  language.  Such  are  the 
similes  of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  droop- 
ing its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  stars,  and  many  others  of  this  kind. — Blaib. 

Belittling  Similes  are  still  more  to  be  avoided  than 
those  merely  obvious.     Thus : 

In  one  picture  we  see  two  lovers  looking  upon  the  sky ;  poetical 
Augustus  says,  "  Look,  Edith  !  how  lovely  are  those  fleecy  cloud- 
lets, dappled  over  the — "  Edith  (not  in  a  spirit  of  burlesque)  re- 
plies, **  Yes,  'xactly  like  gravy  when  it's  getting  cold — isn't  it  ?  " 

The  belittling  may  however  be  intentional,  the  effect 
aimed  at  resembling  that  of  anti-climax  (see  page  cxxxvi). 

You  may  conceive  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  fancy  and 
imagination  in  this  way  ; — that  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the 
reason  were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium,  and  the 
last  mania.  The  fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  con- 
nection natuml  or  moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by 
means  of  some  accidental  coincidence,  as  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Hudibras : 

The  min  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  block  to  red  began  to  tiim. 

— OOLBRmoB. 
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(2)  Adaptability  is  the  principal  test  of  tlie  usefulness 
of  a  simile.  Besides  the  recognition  of  it  as  just,  there 
should  be  the  further  impreaaion  that  it  is  pat  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  that  it  brin^  out  the  thought  a6  no  other  expres- 
sion could. 

Figures  are  not  the  uttemncea  of  blind  impiilae  ;  they  are  rather 
in  nuuiy  cases  the  result  of  the  mind's  endeavors  to  illustrate  the 
truth,  and  to  prove  from  an  appeal  to  the  visible  world  that  its  ex- 
istence is  both  possible  and  probable.  "Ever;  metaphor,"  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  "  expresBea  the  thing  spokan  of  to  the  senses, 
especially  to  the  eyes  ;  "and  Seneca  nays  that  "  by  reason  of  human 
infirmity  the  teacher  may  by  the  help  of  ligures  bring  into  the 
very  preaeni'c  of  his  hearers  those  ideas  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  understand." — Hebvsi. 

Thus  the  following  simile  shows  too  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  and  requires  too  much  of  the  reader: 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  beauty  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  style ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  when  this 
quality  is  attributed  to  a  phrase,  sentence,  or  paragraph,  it  is 
treceatile  to  the  thought  or  conception,  or  mental  image,  just  as 
readily  as  a  wing  lying  agafnst  the  casement  may  be  traced  to  the 
carrier-pigeon  that  rests  panting  and  weary  on  the  window-ledge 
tielow,  — Hertby. 

Metaphor  Inconsistent. 

New  Mars  have  ■ppesrcd  uid  vsuLihed;  Uio  uirlint  uUriuns  remiiln;  UwiVa  nM  nn 
old  sUi  lolBldg— HiCIlTt. 

If  they  had  been,  they  would  not  have  been  old.  This,  there- 
fore, like  many  of  Lord  Bacon'a  illustrations,  has  more  wit  than 
meaning.  But  it  is  a  good  trick  ot  rhetoric.  The  vividness  of 
the  image  per  se  makes  men  overlook  the  imperfection  of  the 
simile. 

tD>eetb«b>ndof  ProildcDiw  in  thlibiulhew?    Hcwtaoaecs  >  moute  muttba  HlUiiU/ 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  welcomed  to  Montreal  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens.     He  delivered  to  them  a  formal,  written 
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response.  Singularly  enough,  instead  of  telling  them  something 
new  and  instractive,  or  at  least  entertaining,  he  undertook  to  in- 
form them  on  a  subject  with  which  thej  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  familiar  than  he.  He  assumed  to  tell  them 
how  Montreal  sits !     And  how  did  he  say  she  sits  ?    He  said : 

Your  beautiful  city  rOm  like  a  queen. ' 

Now  the  only  queen  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  knows  anything 
particular  about  is  Queen  Victoria,  his  mother-in-law. 

But  8upix)se  he  had  said,  **  Your  beautiful  city  sits  like  my 
mother-in-law,"  hc^  flat  and  ridiculous  his  simile  would  have 
sotmded  !     And  vet  we  see  that  must  bo  what  he  meant. 

Then,  again,  the  comparison  was  not  apt.  He  was  anything  but 
happy  in  his  ilhistration.  The  Queen  of  England,  the  mother  of 
numerous  offspring,  and  the  grandmother  of  a  still  more  numerous 
progeny,  has  always  been  represented  as  very  active — a  busy  body 
who  seldom  sits  in  one  place  any  considei-ablo  length  of  time. 
Montreal  is  immovable,  and  always  sits  in  tlie  same  place.  She 
doesn't  sit  at  all  like  Queen  Victoria,  who  sits  in  a  chair,  and  once 
in  a  while  on  the  throne ;  but  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

It  would  have  been  more  api)ropriate  to  say :  "  Your  beautiful 
city  sits  like  a  hen,"  because  a  hen  sits  three  weeks  on  the  same 
nest ;  or,  still  more  correct,  to  say  :  "  Y^our  beautiful  city  sits  like 
a  goose,"  because  a  goose  sits  four  weeks  in  the  same  place.  Al- 
most any  comparison  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  one  he 
employed. 

We  doubt  whether  the  marquis's  mother-in-law  will  be  pleased 
when  she  receives  her  copy  of  the  Suti  containing  this  reference  to 
her  by  the  husband  of  her  daughter. — Xew  York  Sun. 

This  patness  will  be  best  understood  by  examples.  The 
following  will,  therefore,  be  a  profitable 

Exercise. — Point  out  the  similes  in  the  following  illus- 
trations, and  endeavor  to  make  the  sentences  equally  for- 
cible without  them : 

A  prudent  man  is  like  a  pin.  His  head  prevents  him  from  go- 
ing too  far. 
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Make  yont  bed  as  a  coffin,  and  your  coffin  will  be  as  a  bed. — 

JeRBOIiD. 

The  Torld  is  as  a  cocoa-nut.  There  ia  the  vnlgar  outside  fibre, 
to  be  made  into  door-mata  and  ropes  ;  the  hard  ahell,  good  for  beer 
cnps ;  and  the  white,  delicate  kernel,  the  real  worth,  food  for  the 
gods.— Jebkold. 

Romance  and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens,  and  wall'flowers,  need  rain  to 
make  them  grow. — Hawthorne, 

A  narrow  mind  cannot  be  enlarged,  nor  caji  a  capacioas  one  be 
contracted.  Are  we  angry  with  a  pbial  for  not  being  a  flask  ?  or 
do  we  wonder  that  the  akin  of  an  elephant  sits  nneaaily  on  a  squir- 
rel ?— Laotob. 


Kdyou  ever  hear  my  definition  of  matrimony?  It  is  that  it 
resembles  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that  they  cannot  be  separated, 
often  moving  in  opposite  directions,  yet  always  punishing  any  one 
who  comes  between  them.— Sidkei  Smtth. 

He  would  as  soon  undertake  to  peddle  jewelry  at  the  door  of  a 
Friends'  meeting-house.— Hbevey, 

According  to  the  laws  of  sound  didactics,  the  teacher  ia  not 
only  to  let  himself  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  bat  to  re- 
member that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  demand  that  it  should 
receive  all  instruction  gradually,  because,  as  QuiutilisQ  says,  dis- 
ciples ore  like  narrow-necked  vessels,  which  reject  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid  that  is  suddenly  poured  upon  them,  bat  are 
filled  with  that  which  is  pouved  into  them  by  dEgreea. — Hbbvey, 

A  man's  character  is  like  a  fence — yoa  cannot  strengthen  it  by 
whitewash. —  Camden  Post. 

A  young  negro  bootblack  observed  a  neighbor  poring  wisely 
over  a  newspaper,  whereuixin  he  addrejwed  him  thus:  "Julias, 
what  are  jou  looking  at  that  paper  for?  You  can't  read."  "Go 
away,"  ciied  the  other  indignantly  ;  "guess  I  can  read;  I'ae  big 
enuff  for  that."  "Big  enuff!"  retorted  the  other,  aeomf ally, 
"dat  ain't  nuffln.  A  cow's  big  enuff  to  catch  mice;  but  she 
can't."  ^ 

Fteuchmen  are    like  grains    of    gunpowder— each    by    itself 
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smutty  and  contemptible,  but  mass  them  together  and  they  are 
terrible  indeed. — Coleridoe. 

**  Look  at  Northcote,"  said  Fnseli ;  "  he  looks  like  a  rat  that 
has  seen  a  cat." 

Daniel  Webster  struck  me  as  much  like  a  steam-engine  in 
trousers. — Sydney  Smith. 

Why,  look  there  at  Jeffrey  ;  and  there  is  my  little  friend ^ 

who  has  not  body  enough  to  cover  liis  mind  decently  with  ;  his  in- 
tellect is  improperly  exposed. — Id, 

Florists  say  that  a  bouquet  of  flowers  is  never  perfect  without 
one  yellow  blossom  in  honor  of  the  sun.  So  the  expedients  of 
rhetorical  figure  are  incomplete  without  the  interrogative.  The 
instinct  of  earnest  speech  crnves  it,  and  will  always  have  it,  if  the 
speaker's  taste  has  not  been  perverted  by  false  notions  of  dignity. 

— PHEIiPS. 

Unselfishness  admits  the  full  claims  of  all  to  love  that  is  not 
preference.  In  discarding  the  opinion  of  a  former  time  that,  after 
all,  every  one  had  a  right  to  be  selfish,  our  age  has  made  an  ethi- 
cal gain  as  great  as  the  intellectual  gain  which  Newton  brought  to 
his  age  by  the  discovery  of  gravitation. 

Our  Lord  God  doth  like  a  printer,  who  setteth  the  Ictten  t>ackwardfl ;  we  sea  and  fed 
well  his  setting,  bat  we  shall  see  the  print  yonder  in  the  life  to  oome.—Lt$tAer's  Tabie-Talk. 

A  beautiful  simile.  Add  that  even  in  this  world  the  lives,  es- 
pecially the  autobiographies,  of  eminent  servants  of  Christ  are  like 
the  looking-glass  or  mirror,  which,  reversing  the  types,  renders 
them  legible  to  us. — Colebidoe. 

The  memory  grips  and  appropriates  what  it  does  not  under- 
stand— appropriates  it  mechanically,  like  a  magpie  stealing  a  silver 
spoon,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  or  what  to  do  with  it.  The 
memoiy  cannot  help  itself.  It  is  a  kleptomaniac  and  lets  nothing 
go  by. — DaiiLas. 

If  you  had  listened  to  it  in  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the  ic^wltj 
and  discurMvencHs  of  the  thoughts  are  suspended,  and  the  mind  quietly  eddies  around  in- 
stead of  flowing  onward — (ha  at  late  evening  in  the  spring  I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in 
silent  clrclcM  round  and  round  a  fruit-tree  in  full  bloeaom,  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  within 
a  cIos«  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an  unseen  nightingale  wa.«  piping  its  sweetest  notea) — in 
such  a  mood  you  mlKht  liave  half-fancied,  half-felt,  that  her  voice  had  a  separate  beinf 
of  ItH  own— that  it  waii  a  living  something,  the  mode  of  existence  of  which  was  fpr  the 
only.  — CoLXBiDOX. 
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Agnlii.  •  parwn  who  1<  more  prcperl;  lo  be  nguded  u  mn  mntLquuUn  tlun  wirUilni 
1H  vU]  HmetlmvH  b«  rr^v^led  ■■  b^h  ikuthorily  on  some  lubject  renpectliiff  whl^  hs 
lu  pcrhHps  little  or  no  real  luowlnlce  or  apiKtty.  it  he  have  coUecMd  ■  multitude  nt 


aSra  taught  the  u 
Boolt,  humoroniil>  rr 


Ichih 

eo). 

i  Icftaa, 

1  (ell  u  cunol 

eoght 

.  hluiwr. 

aodouught 
,lm(oi7  gulng 

lyine 

iKht 

dropped 

nff,  one  after 

Id  thi 

^re' 

the  ngur. 

:•  In  that  pte- 

(g)  Metaphor  is  Bimile  without  the  form  of  compari- 
son, one  oliject  being  spoken  of  not  as  like  another,  bnt  as 
another;  as,  "Man,  thou  pendulum  'twixt  a  smile  and 


Metaphor  ia  affirmed  bj  Bome  to  consist  in  things,  bj  others 
to  consist  in  words.  Aristotle  coniprehen  Js  ajnccdoche  under  the 
term  metaphor.  "  A  metaphor,"  says  he,  "  is  a  transposition  of  a 
noon  from  ita  proper  aignification,  either  from  the  genus  to  the 
species  or  £rom  the  species  to  the  genns,  or  from  species  to  species, 
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or  according  to  analogy."    .    .     .    These  are  illustrated  by  Aris- 
totle thus : 

A  transposition  from  species  to  species  is  such  as 

The  bnzen  falchion  drew  away  his  life ; 

and 

Cat  by  the  mthleM  sword. 

For  here,  in  the  first  case,  to  draw  avcay  is  used  instead  of  to 
cut ;  and  in  the  second,  to  cut  is  used  instead  of  to  draw  away ; 
since  both  imply  taking  something  away.  ...  I  say,  for  in- 
stance, a  cup  has  a  similar  relation  to  Bacchus  that  a  shield  has 
to  Mars.  Hence  a  shield  may  be  called  the  cup  of  Mars,  and  a  cup 
the  shield  of  Bacchus.  One  may  therefore  say  that  evening  is  the 
old  age  of  day,  and  that  old  age  is  the  evening  of  life. 

The  metaphor  and  the  simile  often  assist  each  other.  The  sim- 
ile may  first  point  out  the  resemblance,  and  then  as  the  discourse 
quickens  its  pac«  the  words  denoting  comparison  are  thrown  aside 
as  a  cloak  of  cumbersome  weight ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  too 
swift  discourse  may  slacken  its  pace  in  order  to  state  the  simili- 
tude which  was  before  only  implied,  as  if  to  gather  the  floating 
cloak  more  closely  about  the  person,  that  the  runner  may  be  more 
easily  recognized. — Hebvby. 

It  is  a  remark  of  ArlstoUo  that  the  simile  is  more  suitable  in  poetry,  and  thai  meta- 
phor is  the  only  omainunt  of  language  in  which  the  orator  may  freely  indulge.  They 
may  be  employed  cither  to  elevate  or  to  degrade  the  subject,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
author;  being  drawn  from  similar  objects  of  a  higher  or  lower  character.  Thuaaknid 
and  vehement  speaker  may  be  dcFcribed  either  as  bellowing  or  as  thundering.  A  happier 
example  cannot  be  found  than  the  one  which  Aristotle  cites  from  Simonides,  who,  when 
offered  a  nmall  price  for  an  ode  to  celebrate  a  victory  in  a  mule  race,  expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  '*  half-a&oes,'*  as  they  wore  commonly  called :  but  when  a  larger  sum  was  offered 
addressed  them  in  an  ode  as  *'  Daughters  of  steeds  swift  as  the  f4x)rm.''*    .    .    . 

We  may  nay.  e.g.,,  with  propriety  that  *'  Cromwell  trampled  on  the  laws ; "  it  would 
sound  feeble  to  say  that  *'  he  treated  the  laws  with  the  same  contempt  as  a  man  does  any- 
thing ho  tramples  under  his  feet."  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  harsh  and  ob^cnre  to 
say,  "  The  stranded  vo<wcl  lay  shaken  by  the  waves,"  meaning  the  wonnded  chief  tossing 
on  a  t)ed  of  sickno'w :  it  is  therefore  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  state  the  resemblance. 
But  this  U  never  to  be  done  more  fully  than  is  necessary  to  perspicuity :  because  all  men 
are  more  gratified  at  catching  the  resemblance  for  themselves  than  at  having  it  pointed 
out  to  thorn.— Whately. 

This  figure  [Kimile]  occurs  oftcnest  in  those  kinds  of  poetry  which  most  nearly  resemble 
oratory,  namely,  the  pansionate.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  observed  that  in  frequency, 
length,  and  picturei>queneHs  of  Muillct*  the  peaceful  Odyssey  is  far  behind  the  stormy 
Iliad.  Instesid  of  one  liundrcd  and  ninety-four  it  has  only  forty-one,  and  these,  with 
lew  exceptions,  are,  a«  Mr.  Coleridge  thinks,  imitated  from  the  earlier  poem.«-HBBTBT. 
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Tlie  following  are  examples  of  forcible  metaphor: 

Such  themes  given  to  composition  jiiiiiils  aa,  "  The  praise  of  in- 
dastiy,"  "The  importance  of  youth,"  etc.,  are  ostrich  eggs,  upon 
vhicli  the  poor  pupils  sit  and  brood  with  their  too  short  wings  and 
make  nothing  warm  but  themselves. — Jean  Pahu 

The  rude  thongtit  facultj  which  is  not  expanded  into  intelli- 
gence maj  be  shar|)ened  into  cunning.— John  Foster. 

The  ink  of  female  logic  is  blotted  all  over  with  tears,  and  jus- 
tice in  their  courts  in  forever  in  a  |}asBion. — Teackebat. 


Laughter  and  teal's  are  meant  to  be  the  wheels  of  the  same 
machinery  of  sensibility.  One  is  wind-power,  the  other  water- 
power.     Tliat's  all  the  difference. — Holmes. 

The  reason  why  so  tew  marriages  are  happy  is  because  young 
ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages. — 

Tho  psoplo'B  jmiiier.  Ihe  jlad  rtlvLnor'n  lAi-me, 

For  fear  their  orations  should  giggle  they  would  not  let  them 
smile.— FuiiLEm. 

A  little  boy  ran  awny  from  home,  and,  while  enjoying  himself 
in  forbidden  fields,  a  thunder-storiu  catnc  up,  and  it  began  to  hail. 
His  gnilty  conscience  needed  no  accuser.  Running  home  he  burst 
into  the  presence  of  his  astonished  uiammu,  exclittming  breath- 
lessly r  "  Ma,  ma,  God's  frowing  stones  at  me  !  " 

But  I  will  at  least  promise  my  readers  that  they  shall  neither 
find  me  so  dictatorial  in  my  statements,  nor  so  bigoted  to  my  own 
opinions  as  to  hold  myself  above  correction.  If  I  offer  them  the 
rough  quartz  of  my  own  digging,  I  shall  rejoice  if  they  extract  the 
gold,  even  thongh  they  crush  the  ore  to  do  so.— Blackley, 

As  condensed  similes,  metaphors  must  escape 
triteness,  of  which  they  are  in  gi-eater  danger,  because 
unconscious  nietapbor  forms  so  prominent  an  element  of 
common  speech. 

The  metaphor,  by  passing  into  common  speech,  degenerates 
into  a  literal  term  ;  and  the  symbolic  phrase  comes  at  length  to 
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be  debased  into  a  trite  and  unimaginative  idiom.  Ths  silver  coin, 
bj  daily  circulation  and  occasional  clippings,  loses  at  last  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Cteuar.  The  angular  fragment  wbicli 
some  mad  storm-n-ave  smites  out  of  tLe  ocean,  rolls  down  among 
'the  sliingle,  and  there,  in  all  weathers,  runs  regularlj  np  and  down 
the  beach,  along  with  its  more  polished  acquaintances,  nntil  it  be- 
comes as  round  and  smooth  as  thej.  To  the  commoD  observer  ita 
parentage  is  now  a  mystery  ;  but  the  curious  summer  stroller  finds 
in  its  complexion  and  veius  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  ori- 
gin,—Hkhi'BV. 

Many  English  verbs  ore  metaphors  derived  from  the  names  or 
habits  of  animals.  Thus  we  "  crow  over"  a  person,  like  a  cook; 
we  "quail,"  as  that  bird  does,  in  the  presence  of  danger;  we 
"  caper,"  as  a  goat  (caper) ;  we  "duck"onr  heads;  we  "ferret" 
a  thing  out;  we"ilog''a  persons  footsteps;  wc  "snoak,"  like 
a  snake  ;  we  "  strut,"  like  an  ontrich  (utrouthos),  and  so  on. 

In  tho  following  extract  the  words  italicized  are  oNtrological 
terms  now  adapted  and  used  without  a  thought  ot  their  original 

1  BhouM  cofi$bUr  any  enlvrprifw  onilflrLakeD  arxlBr  bl"  aa9pif:tt  Ul-nlarrrd  and  Ukelj 
to  end  in  itlwttr.  and  HbouUl  augur  moat  unfAvotably  for  tu  Bticixhe^  Lf  eDtrUiit«l  in  at 

To  these  might  be  added  : 

Joriiil,  mercurial,  martial,  satitrniiie,  in  the  (KcendatU,  citlminate, 
luiKitic,  etc. 

Puns  sornetimea  enter  into  metaphor  ;  as, 

It  was  the  prejudice  of  an  exemplary  schoolmaster  to  prefer  one 
slip  of  olive  to  a  whole  grove  of  birch.— Jebbold. 

Even  witli  tliiB  load  upon  it  tlie  metaphor  may  enter 
into  ordinary  speech.  Thiis  the  bank  of  the  canal  oppo- 
site the  tow-path  was  by  somebody's  pim  upon  "toe- 
path  "  spoken  of  as  the  "  heel-path."  The  designation, 
being  needed,  was  adopted,  and  is  now  used  daily  by 
boatmen,  who  never  dream  that  its  history  embodies  an 
idle  gibe. 
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Completeness  is  essential  to  effective  metaphor:  as 
when  a  very  tall,  lank  man  ia  spoken  of  ae  Beven  feet 
steep. 

Wolsej's  metapliot  is  complete  wben  he  says  that  this  is  the  f^ 
state  of  man  :  "  To-da;  he  puts  forth  the  tender  leaves  of  hope  ; 
to-morrow  blossoms,  anil  bears  his  blusliiag  honors  thick  upon 
him )  the  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  and,  when  he 
thinks,  good,  easj  man,  ftdl  snrelj  his  greatness  is  a-ripening, 
nips  his  root,  and  then  he  falls,  aa  I  do." 

Some  care  is  accordiogl;  requisite  in  order  that  they  maj  be 
readily  comprehended  and  may  not  have  the  appearance  of  being 
far-fetched  and  extravagant.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  com- 
bine with  the  metaphor  a  proper  term  which  explains  it,  viz., 
either  attributing  to  the  term  in  its  traDsferred  sense  something 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  literal  sense,  or,  vice  versa, 
denying  it  in  its  transferred  sense  something  which  does  be- 
long to  it  in  its  literal  sense.  To  call  the  sea  the  "  watery  bul-  ^ 
wark  "  of  our  island  would  be  an  instance  of  the  former  kind ;  an 
example  of  the  latter  ia  the  expression  of  a  writer  who  speaks  of 
the  dispersion  of  some  hostile  fleet  by  the  winds  and  waves,  "  those  y 
ancient  and  unsubsidizcd  allies  of  England." 

Aristotle  has  cited  several  examples  from  Homer,  as  "  the  rag- 
itig  arrow,"  "  the  darts  miger  to  taste  of  flesh,"  "  the  shameless  (or 
as  it  might  be  rendered  with  more  exactness  though  witli  less  dig- 
nity, the  provoking)  stone,"  Xuot  dimiBiit,  which  mock,'^  the  efforts  of 
Sisyphus.  There  is  a  peculiar  aptness  in  some  of  tliese  expres- 
sions which  the  modem  student  is  likely  to  overlook  ;  an  arrow  or 
dart,  from  flying  with  a  spinning  motion,  quivers  violently  when 
it  is  fixed,  thus  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  person  quivering  with 
eagerness. — Wh  atei,y  . 

In  general,  metaphors  shonld  reveal  new  beantiea  as  they 
are  more  closely  stndied.  But  tliey  should  not  be  pressed 
too  far  in  interpretation — a  frequent  mistake,  especially  in 
biblical  criticism.  They  are  intended  to  point  out  likeneea 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  it  should  not  bo  infeiTed  that 
the  likeness  extends  to  all  qualities  and  characteristics. 
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It  hardly  need  be  added  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  ambiguous  allusions.     Thus : 

When  a  lady  living  in  Chelsea  sent  to  London  for  a  doctor,  she 
apologized  for  asking  him  to  come  such  a  distance.  "Don't 
speak  of  it/*  answered  the  M.D.,  "I  happen  to  have  another  pa- 
tient in  the  neighborhood,  and  can  thus  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

Mixed  MetaphorSy  or  a  combination  in  one  figure 
of  two  different  comparisons,  are  an  especial  danger  to 
careless  writers.     Thus : 

I  do  not  want  to  handle,  to  profane  the  leaves  their  winding 
sheets,  I  could  as  soon  dislodge  a  shade.  I  seem  to  inhale  learn- 
ing walking  amid  iheir  foliage, — Lamb. 

Here  the  leaves  of  the  books  in  a  library  are  first  com- 
pared to  the  "  winding  sheets  "  of  their  authors,  and  are 
immediately  afterward  compared  to  the  "foliage"  of 
trees. 

Campbell  points  out  that  we  may  say  with  Dryden  : 

All  handH  employed,  the  royal  work  grow«  warm ; 

but  that  it  is  incongruous  to  say,  "  One  of  the  hands  fell 
overboard ; "  "  All  our  hands  are  asleep." 

So  we  may  speak  of  descrying  a  sail,  but  not  of  sails 
ploughing  the  main. 

A  fanciful  metaphor  may  be  pushed  too  far,  as  where 
a  reporter  says : 

Winter  has  not  jet  departed,  but  is  sitting  tenaciously  in  the  lap 
of  spring. 

Similes  may  be  spoiled  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  October 
28,  1883 : 

People  build  houses  by  putting  all  the  carved  freestone  and 
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costly  embellishments  on  the  front,  and  all  the  cheap  brick  at  the 
back.     Some  charactera  are  built  in  the  same  way  precisely. 

Here  tlie  last  word  ia  intended  to  strengthen,  bnt  un- 
dermines the  comparison. 

The  following  metaphor,  pushed  to  absurdity,  ia  from 

the  New  York  Sim  : 

It  was  the  novel  on  the  Land  Leagne,  nndertaken  for  a  weekly 
paper,  which  was  the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  that  exhausted  lit- 
erary camel,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope. 

Tlie  following  are  instances  of  metaphor  not  complete 
enough  to  be  obvious :  /)W 

A  man's  power  is  hooped  in  by  a  necessity  which,  by  many  ) 
esperiments,  he  toncUea  on  every  side,  until  he  learns  its  arc.  / 


Channing's  mind  was  planted  as   thick  \t-ith  thoughts  as  a 
backwood  of  his  own  magnificent  land, — Oiuillan. 


leri  hUn  bat  ragii."— BnsiiM'B  t^lgrim'i  Progrtu. 

One  of  the  not  many  instances  of  faulty  nllegoiy  in  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress ;  "  that  is,  it  is  no  allegory.  The  beholding  "  but 
a  while,"  and  the  change  into  "  nothing  bnt  rags,"  is  not  legiti- 
mately imaginable.  A  longer  time  and  nioie  interludes  are  re- 
quisite. It  is  a  hybrid  compost  of  usual  images  and  generaUzed 
words,  like  the  Nile-bom  nondescript,  with  a  head  or  tail  of 
organized  flesh,  and  a  Inmp  of  semi-mud  for  the  body.  Yet 
perhaps  these  very  defects  are  practically  excellencies  in  relation 
to  the  intended  readers  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."    .    .     . 

■And  Iho  other  took  diroQtlj  up  lhcw»y  to  DcBlracUon,  which  led  blm  Into  »  wlds 


This  requires  a  comment.  A  wide  field  full  of  mountains,  and 
of  dark  mountains,  where  Hypocrite  stumbled  and  fell!  The 
images  here  are  unusually  obaoure. — Colesidoe. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  mixed  metaphors : 

Coleridge  quotes  a  ludicrous  instance  in  the  poem  of  a  young 
tradesman : 

No  more  will  I  endure  love*i  pleasing  pain, 
Or  round  my  hearCt  tegr  tie  hifl  galling  chain. 

"After  lunch  the  benches  were  removed  and  Terpsichore  spread 
her  wings  over  the  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen."  Ob- 
viously this  reporter  was  so  modest  that  he  did  not  like  to  make 
the  customary  allusion  to  the  muse's  light,  fantastic  toe,  and  so 
made  her  dance  with  her  wings. 

Yirgioia  has  an  iron  chain  of  mountains  running  through  her 
centre,  which  God  has  placed  there  to  milk  the  clouds  and  to  be 
the  source  of  her  silver  rivers. — CJovebnor  Wise. 

There,  where  thy  finger  scorched  the  tablet-etone, 
There,  where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone. — ^Btbok. 

I  need  the  sympathy  of  human  faces. 

To  heat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  things. 

Which  qncnches  my  revenge,  — Colbbidos. 

A  charming  old  pedant  in  the  country,  on  learning  that  a  favor- 
ite pupil  of  his  had  been  taken  upon  the  staff  of  a  Boston  paper, 
wrote  to  the  editor-in-chief  concerning  the  yoimg  man:  "If  he 
should  have  a  career  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  thinking  that  the 
spark  which  I  have  watered  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  a  structure 
destined  to  soar  and  elevate  with  it«  radiance  your  privileged 
readers."  He  also  advised  the  editor  to  **  give  the  young  man  a 
hint  that  may  quench  the  seeds  of  ambition  ere  yet  they  swell  to 
a  gale  that  will  take  the  bits  between  its  teeth  and  dazzle  by  its 
clamor." — Boston  Courier. 

At  length  ErnRmtis,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Hhame  !) 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age, 
And  drove  thoHc  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. — POPE. 

When  the  tongue  goes  upon  stilts,  reason  spreads  but  half  her 
sails.  — Tholuck. 

The  Ck)urt  of  Chancery  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks  the  teeth 
of  the  common  law. — Spectator. 

Take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble. — Shaespebe. 
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There  is  not  a  siDgle  view  of  human  natiue  which  ia  not  anfB-  ^ 

cient  to  extinguish  the  Heeds  of  pride.— Addison  (guoWd  fiy  Camp- 
beU). 

"Purple  looks  and  snow-white  glories,"  these  are  the  thinga 
the  muse  talks  about  when,  to  bori-ow  Horace  Walpole's  witty 
phrase,  she  is  not  finely  frenzied,  only  a  little  light-headed,  that's 
all. — "  Purple  Locks." — Charles  Lauk,  lo  Coleridge. 

Am  late  as  ItJCO  he  wrote  to  one  who  had  observed  aymptoms 
more  than  usually  retlolent  of  "  the  arrow  of  soft  tribulations." — 
Lu>I  Eastl.\K£,  Life  nf  John  Gibson. 


A  very  painful  condition,  to  which  mr  reading  can  find  no  par- 
allel except  in  the  stnte  of  the  old  gentleman  in  "jEsop's  Fables," 
who,  in  trying  to  please  everybody,  actually  tried  to  carry  his  own 
donkey. — B  lacklev. 

If  an  individual  can  break  doim  the  safeguards  which  the  con- 
stitation  has  wisely  and  cautiously  erected,  by  poixoning  the  minds 
of  the  jnry  at  a  time  when  they  are  called  upon  to  decide,  he  will 
tt^  the  administration  of   justice  in  its  most  vital  part. — LiOBD 

In  sentencing  a  butler  convicted  of  stealing  his  master's  wine, 
he  thus  described  the  culprit's  conduct :  "  Dead  to  every  claim  of    *^ 
natural  affection,  and  hliii'l  to  your  own  interest,  you  bui-st  through 
all  the  restraints  of  religion  and  moraUty,  and  have  for  many  yeara 
been  feathering  ymir  iiesl  with  your  master's  lollka. —  Id. 

The  Force  of  simile  and  metaphor  lies  in  the  readi- 
ness of  men  to  pert'eive  and  aeeept  a  comparison. 

How  charmingly,  however,  did  the  poor  woman  reply  to  the  i-^ 
gentleman  who  found  her  watering  Iter  we1>s  of  linen  cloth.  She 
could  not  tell  him  even  the  tost  of  the  last  spnnon.  "  And  what 
good  can  the  preaching  do  you,  if  you  forget  it  all  ?  "  "  Ah,  sir, 
if  you  will  look  at  this  web  on  the  gra-ss,  you  will  see  that  as  fast 
as  ever  I  put  the  water  on  it  the  sun  dries  it  all  up,  and  yet, 
sir,  I  see  it  gets  whiter  and  whiter."    This  is  pure  wit  from  the 
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well  of  the  imagmation,  and  the  buiu1«  is  deep  in  it  as  truth. — 

What  gives  the  principal  delight  to  the  imagination  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  strong  likeness  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  gen- 
erality of  people. — CampbeUi. 


I>  llgfal  •gmln.     Tl 
d  ui  exiwcUtkili  I 


CutEUDOl. 

Allegory  is  a  continued  comparison,  or  a  composition 
in  whicli  the  language  is  figurative  tliroiighoiit.  The  Fa- 
ble and  Parable  belong  to  this  class.  In  all  these  composi- 
tions, absti'act  truths  are  represented  by  sensible  objects, 
or  human  affairs  are  described  under  the  image  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  processes  of  na- 
ture.    This  also  involves  Personification. 

The  Fable  was  regarded  b;  Arintotlo  as  quite  different  from 
the  Parable.  He  taught  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  examples,  the 
parable  and  tho  "  logos."  The  latter  is  the  fable,  "  like  those  of 
.S^p,  and  the  African  atorios."  Bnt  this  difference  is  owing  to 
his  having  considered  the  parable  as  a  case  supposed,  and  not,  as 
we  do,  a  flctitions  narrative. 

The  chief  distinguishing  features  of  the  fable  are  aa  follows  : 

3.  Tbo  fable  1«  further  dlstiiiRutiihed  from  Iha  ChrlMina  piunblc  bjr  OKvioull;  <n- 
"  T)icini(h  son  ml  mn  down  to  llie  root  jtt  I  will  jrield  wing  moucb  la  pout  npsD  jour 


ALLEQORT. 


Herder  divides  fables  into  three  kinds : 


oft«D  call  tbtt  the  pfl 


The  fable  suffers  more  than  any  other  figure  from  &n  incongru-  ' 
itj.  Thna  Matthew  Arnold,  in  disc-nsaing  the  question  whether 
the  Church  of  England  ooght  to  be  disestablished,  says  of  the  ct7 
of  the  Nonconfomiiiita  that  it  is  "a  little  like  that  proposal  of  the 
fox  who  had  lost  his  own  tail  to  put  all  the  other  foxes  in  the  same 
boat  by  a  general  cutting  ofT  of  tails."  The  figurative  phrase  "  in 
the  same  boat "  introduces  an  image  remote  from  the  fable  and 
ridiculous  in  itself.  The  effect  of  such  incongruities  on  the  mind 
is  not  unlike  the  impression  made  on  the  eje  and  the  fancj  bj 
patting  into  a  magio-lantem  two  pictures  at  a  time  and  side  by 
side. — Hertet. 

The  danger  in  using  iigures  of  all  kinds  ia  that  tiiey 
will  be  employed  for  themselves,  because  they  are  orna- 
mental or  fitriking,  and  not  because  they  best  express  the 
thought. 

The  more  apt  and  striking  is  the  analogy  suggested,  the  more 
will  it  have  of  on  artificial  appearance,  and  will  draw  off  the  read- 
er's attention  from  the  subject  to  admire  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  style.  Young  »Titer8  of  genius  ought  especially  to  ask 
themselves  frequently,  not  whether  this  or  that  is  a  striking  ex- 
pression, but  whether  it  makes  the  tneaning  more  striking  than 
another  phrase  would — whether  it  impresses  more  foiciblj  the  sen- 
timent to  be  conveyed, — "Whaiklx. 


.^; 
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ipui^  y  Another  ctiaae  of  obscurity  in  the  nse  of  imager?  is  an  excess  of 
imagerj.  This  may  obscure  the  meaning  by  eiaggeration.  It 
'  may  produce  the  same  effect  by  OTerloading  a  thought.  Imagery 
not  needed  to  illuBtrate  a  thought  must  tend  to  cover  it  from  the 
hearer's  sight.  A  hearer's  power  of  perception  may  be  unpaired 
by  it  through  mental  weariness.  Few  things  are  so  wearisome  to 
the  brain  aa  a  rapid  review  of  a  gallery  of  paintings.  Aside  from 
weariness  of  the  eye,  there  is  on  expenditure  of  thought  in  that 
which  the  spectator  uinat  supply  by  his  own  imagination.  An  ex- 
cessively pictorial  style  makes  a  similar  demand,  and  produces  a 
similar  eficct.  Mental  weariness  thus  induced  diminishes  the 
clearness  of  a  liearer's  pei'cei)tioti.  Such  a  discourse,  therefore, 
lives  iu  his  memory  only  as  a  jumble  of  pictures.     .     .    , 

Excess  of  imaget7  is  most  hurtful  when  no  imagery  is  needed. 
Take  the  following,  from  John  Quiucy  Adams.  Hie  thought  is 
this,  that  scientists  have  been  obliged  to  coin  nomenclatures  from 
the  Greek  language.  This  is  a  pure  fact  in  philology.  In  a  lit- 
eral atat«meut  it  is  perfectly  clear ;  it  needa  no  pictorial  represeu- 
tatiou.  But  Mr.  Adams  vaults  into  the  imagioative  saddle  in  this 
style ; 

jljL  The  leiaml  eomblniitlnn>  ot  IJnnieiu.  ind  tha  oboula]  Hiwmloni  «f  LaToIitn'.  nn 

.^  nUlu  eitaUiitcd  iu  Greek  uUlro.    The  Igvea  u(  tba  pliinu  nuit  niurruur  In  tha  nnw  dU- 

T  tio  nuDie  by  which  Ibi^y  could  wnlk  the  wwld,  without  taavlDg  rtrcourH  lo  the  iHi^nia^  of 

Hence,  some  writers  speak  disdainfully  of  figures ;  and 
others,  wlio  admit  their  power,  advise  the  neglect  of  them 

Oil  the  ground  of  their  danger. 

A  new  metaphor  (and  the  same  holds,  though  in  a  lowjer  degree, 

of  every  trope)  is  never  regarded  with  iadifFerence.     If  it  be  not 
a  beauty,  it  is  a  blemish. — Campkeu.. 

But  the  young  author  may  adopt  tliis  instminent  of  rhe- 
toric as  freely  as  any  otlier,  if  he  will  rigorously  liold  by 
the  fuudanientai  principle  of  all  good  wi-itiug,  that  the 
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mo6t  perfect  expression  of  tiie  writer's  exsct  thought  is 
the  one  aim  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  all  means  that 
help  to  attain  tliia  end  are  as  conscientiously  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  all  means  that  obscure  it  are  to  be  discarded. 

Plutarch  says  that  the  moat  of  those  who  are  delighted  with 
figures  ore  the  childish  and  the  sensual.  Such  early  writers  as 
Aristotle  have  favored  the  neglect  of  figures  by  coafiniug  their 
chief  attentioa  to  the  simile  and  the  metaphor,  while  such  later 
rhetoricians  as  Hermogenea  hare  confuBed  and  wearied  their  pu- 
pils with  over-nice  distinctions.  Many  authors  have  made  the 
whole  subject  still  more  distasteful  by  uniformly  quoting  their  ex- 
amples of  figures  from  the  poets,  thus  conveying  the  impression 
that  these  forms  of  style  are  only  suitable  to  poets.  We  need  not 
wondei',  therefore,  that  able  writei-a  on  rhetoric  still  quote  with 
admiration  the  epigram  Ansonius  wrote  under  the  portrait  of  the 
rhetorician  Bufns  ;  fyse  rlielor,  est  imago  imofftnU. 

For  .U  ■  rUMuriciiin-.  ndet 

Tesch  nothing  but  Iq  nimc  his  looli,— BoTLt*. 

Snt  a  rhetorician's  rules  teach  a  man  also  what  to  do  with  hia 
materials,  and  how  to  use  his  tools.  Then,  just  as  if  it  were  of  no 
use  tor  a  mechanic  to  have  a  name  for  his  tools,  and  so  keep  them 
in  their  place  and  be  able  to  call  for  them  when  wanted.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  his  disciples  have,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, opened  the  mine  of  figures  only  to  close  it  and  conceal 
it  forever  after.  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  the  reviewer,  says  truly  of 
their  style,  that  "of  all  its  characteristics  the  most  striking  and 
the  moat  general  is  the  moderate  use  of  the  imagination."  .  .  . 
Cicero  comparea  the  use  of  figures  to  the  exercises  of  the  paltca- 
tra.  As  those  who  study  fencing  and  ]>olite  exercises  not  only 
think  it  necessary  to  aciiuire  skill  in  parrying  and  striking,  but 
also  grace  and  elegance  of  motion,  ao  the  orator  must  use  such 
words  as  not  only  contribute  to  elegance,  but  also  to  impressive- 
ness.  To  the  same  purpose  Quintilian  says  :  "  Figures  penetrate 
imperceptibly  into  the  mind  of  the  judge.  Indeed,  as  in  a  pa-woge 
of  arms,  it  is  easy  to  see,  pairy,  and  ward  off  direct  and  undis- 
guised strokes,  while  side-blows  and  feints  are  less  obHervable  ; 
and  as  it  is  a  proof  of  art  to  aim  at  one  part  wUeu  you  intend  to  hit 
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another,  so  that  kind  of  oratory  which  is  free  from  artifice  can 
fight  only  with  its  own  mere  weight  and  force;  but  that  kind 
which  disguises  and  varies  its  attacks  can  assail  the  flank  or  rear 
of  an  enemy,  can  turn  aside  his  weapons  and  deceive  him,  as  it 
were,  with  a  nod."    .     .     . 

Lord  Eames  has  said  that  in  expressing  any  severe  passion  that 
wholly  occupies  the  mind,  metaphor  is  improper.  He  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  metaphor  is  the  natural  and  sponta- 
neous language  of  the  all-absorbing  passions.  His  lordship  would 
have  been  nearer  right  if  he  had  aj^pUed  his  rule  to  the  proper 
nse  of  allegories,  or  other  long  trains  of  implied  resemblances. 
Dr.  Caraon  is  hardly  less  wrong  when  he  affirms  that,  i^-ith  few 
exceptions,  grief,  despair,  or  any  of  the  dispiriting  passions  is 
seldom  found  to  employ  this  figure.  The  book  and  lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  make  short  work  with  this  theory. 

Some  rlietoricians  advise  us  never  to  make  use  of  the  same 
word  to  express  metaphorically  opposite  ideas.  Others,  discussing 
the  subject  i^hilosophically,  claim  to  have  discovered  that  all  man- 
kind make  metaphors  according  to  certain  universal  laws.  Thus, 
Richter  has  obseiTed  that  no  nation  calls  error  light,  and  truth 
darkness.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  as  Glassius  has  in- 
dicated, the  many  different  qualities  and  attributes  of  the  same 
object  may  be  used  to  convey  metaphoiically  many  diverse  ideas. 
Christ  is  called  a  lion,  and  so  is  Satan.  Sleep  expresses  at  once 
the  hopeful  repose  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  the  false  security  of 
sinners.  The  sun  denotes  happiness  and  unhappiness.  A  shadow 
signifies  protection  ;  also  great  perils  and  adversities.  A  river  de- 
notes plenty  of  blessings ;  it  likewise  expresses  terrors  and  over- 
whelming e\'ils.  The  har\'est  is  used  in  both  a  good  and  a  bad 
sense. — Hervey. 

HOW  THEY  PLAY  THE  PIANO  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

'*  I  was  loafing  around  the  ptrectR  laKt  night, *^  said  Jim  Nelson,  one  of  the  oldest  loco* 
motive  engineen  running  into  New  Orleans,  "  and  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  I  dropped  into 
a  concert,  and  hcanl  a  slick'looking  Frenchman  play  a  piano  in  a  way  that  made  me 
feel  all  over  in  spots.  As  i^oon  as  he  sat  down  on  the  stool,  I  knew  by  the  way  he  han- 
dled himself  that  he  underKtood  the  machine  ho  was  nmning.  He  tapped  the  keys  away 
np  one  end,  just  aa  if  they  were  gauges,  and  he  wanted  to  see  if  he  had  water  enongh. 
Then  he  looked  up,  as  if  he  wanted  to  know  how  much  steam  he  was  carrying,  and  the 
next  moment  he  pulled  open  the  throttle  and  sailed  out  on  the  main  line  as  if  he  waa 
half  an  hour  late. 


Ohap.  TTTIT] 
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nnlll  [he  tsllov  rocked  ibout  In  bit  eaiit  like  ■  cndle.  Bamebow  I  Ihoughl  It  wu  old 
'8t*  pnJLlDciiiaHeiiiiec  inin  end  getting  out  ol  the  vmy  of  ■  '  ipeda].*  Ths  Mlow 
worked  tbekeji  OB  CbemUdledlviiionUks  Jlghtniog.  and  tbia  be  Hew  uLung  Itae  nortb 
BDd  of  tba  lino  until  ttwdrlnm  wflolimnnd  like  >  buuaiw,  end  I  gaieicited.  About 
Ibe  time  I  wu  ftidng  to  ull  bun  to  cueber  oS  t  llLtle,  be  kicked  the  dampen  under  the 

'pouDdInC  on  Ibe  Isftiide.  and  lit 
Trilcgni)h  polea  on  the  tide  oF  the  1 


Bierrtblng  wu  lining 


UVIilHl  corra  like  ■   bnilel,  illpprd   bq    ecccnlrlc.  I 
point  tt  ■  mils  ud  ■  belt  a  minute,  ud  wiling  lor  r, 


mangled  and  l>leedlng  and  gaaplnif  for  water. 


garo  me  od  a  plano.^— nnuf-^nwcrof. 


a  target  tbe  ride  that 
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f.  Fables  of  destiny,  p,  631. 
rf.  Religious  fables'  p.  621. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 


Prose   and   Poetry   Distinguished. — We  have 

seen  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  poetry  is  Figurative 
Language,  and  that  this,  though  not  essential  to  the  essay 
and  the  oration,  is  freqnent  in  all  prose  writing. 

We  come  now  to  Rhythm,  another  feature  of  poetry, 
and  the  one  most  readily  recognized.  This,  though  com- 
monly regarded  as  essential  to  poetry,  is  not  merely  nnes- 
sential,  but  positively  weakening  to  prose.  Hence  those 
who  have  no  ambition  to  be  poets  are  still  interested  in 
Rhythm,  which  they  must  understand  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  avoiding  it  in  prose. 

Rhythm  is  the  recurrence  of  accent  at  regular  meas- 
nred  intervals. 

Sonods  that  are  produced  bj  regular  periodical  vibrations  are 
knowD  as  tooes.  Such  are  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in  singing. 
To  this  steady,  prolonged,  anticipated  sound  the  eat  becomes  ac- 
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Gusiomed  in  singing,  where  tone  is  expected ;  but  in  discourse  a 
break  into  musical  tones  would  be  startling,  and,  unless  to  attain 
some  peculiai*  effect,  intolerable.  It  requires  of  the  ear  a  read- 
justment, wliich  is  disagreeable  because  it  is  unreasonable. 

So  of  rhythm.  In  poetry  the  ear  adjusts  itself  to  the  regular 
recurrence  of  emphasis,  and  is  shocked  if  the  recurrence  is  in- 
teiTupted.  But  in  prose  no  such  recurrence  of  emphasis  is  ex- 
pected. When  the  ear  first  perceives  it,  it  is  incredulous;  the 
attention  is  distracted  from  the  meaniifg  in  the  effort  to  listen 
closely  and  see  if  indeed  what  purports  to  be  prose  has  been 
measured  out  into  metrical  feet ;  and  if  this  proves  to  be  true,  the 
ear  is  disgusted  at  the  lack  of  fitness. 

In  going  down  staira,  the  foot  learns  the  intervals,  and  descends 
easily  in  absolute  darkness,  accepting  regular  intervals  as  charac- 
teristic of  stairs  ;  but  in  free  walking  one  rebels  against  having  his 
steps  measured  for  him.  Nothing  more  fatigues  one  than  to  stride 
from  tie  to  tie  on  a  railroad  track. 

One  form  of  favorite  mechanism  in  construction  is  that  in 
which  a  regular  succession  occurs,  like  the  swing  of  a  pendulunL 
In  other  instances  in  which  one  feels  the  sense  of  monotony,  but 
cannot  at  once  detect  the  cause,  it  is  found,  on  a  closer  scrutiny, 
that  the  sentences  have  more  than  two  variations,  but  they  occur 
in  one  invariable  order,  with  the  sameness  of  a  treadmill.  Dr. 
Johnson's  style  sometimes  falls  into  this  monotone  of  mechanism. 
Hazlitt  criticises  it,  saying  that  to  read  or  to  hear  such  passages 
from  Johnson's  writings  is  as  bad  as  being  at  sea  in  a  calm,  in 
which  one  feels  the  everlasting  monotony  of  the  ground-swell. 
Charles  Dickens  sometimes  falls  under  the  tyranny  of  his  ear  in 
composing  ;  and  then  his  style  assumes  an  arbitrary  succession  of 
a  few  constinictions,  in  which  thought  is  subordinated  to  euphony 
of  expression.  A  roll  and  a  swell  and  a  return,  in  the  boom  of 
the  style,  if  I  may  speak  so  incongruously,  destroy  the  sense  of 
everv'thing  but  the  sound.     One  is  tempted  to  chant  the  passage. 

— PHEL1»S. 

Robei-t  G.  IngersoU,  in  a  recent  interview,  talked  in  this  way  of 
George  Eliot.  The  statement  appears  as  prose,  but  the  merest 
typographical  arrangement  makes  it  passable  blank  verse,  as  wit- 
ness: 
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Tbnmgb  pltj^<  tear*  upon  the  fftulU 

The  ipringt  and  Kedi  of  thought  uid  doed, 


eim  itooil  ncquiCted.  pure  u  light. 

At  this  i-ftte  the  colonel  will  prove  a  formidable  rivri  to  the 
spring  poets  and  to  tlie  sweet  singer  of  Michigan. — Albany  Argus. 

Of  the  same  sjieaker  the  New  York  Sun  inakea  another 
criticism,  based  on  the  sonnd  rule  that  prose  is  never  to 
seem  attired  in  the  garb  of  poetiy. 

Aa  an  orator  Colonel  IngersoU,  of  Peoria,  drops  too  much 
into  the  sing-song,  and  as  a  rhetorician  he  indulges  too  frequently 
a  weakness  for  alliterative  speech.  Here  are  a  few  iimdoin 
pbrases  from  his  address  in  the  Academy  of  Music  night  before 
last: 


"Mtre  legs]  llw,  menu  niid  manliigleu,  biK  ind  butlsH." 

The  habit  seems  to  be  growing  on  the  Colonel,  and  he  will  no 
donbt  be  obliged  to  us  for  pointing  ont  the  fact.  An  excesaire 
dependence  upon  alliteration's  artful  aid  may  mar  the  effect  of 
extremely  eloqueut  elocution. 


Critics  differ  aa  to  whether  poetry  must  be  rhyth- 
mical. 

On  the  one  hand  : 

After  Bome  prelim inary  remarks,  the  lecture  reallj  commences 
with  the  anawer  to  the  qaestion,  What  is  poetry  ?  To  this  Mr. 
Dobell  replies  that  "Poetry  is  whatever  may  congrnoualy  form 
part  of  a  poem ;  perfect  ])oetry  is  whatever  may  congruously  fona 
part  of  a  perfect jxiem,"  an  answer,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  not  nnlike 
the  wejl-kcowii  one  to  the  question  of,  What  was  an  archdeacon  ? 
"A  man  who  diachorgea  archdiaconal  functions."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  nature  of  a  perfect  poem,  and  in  order  to  do 
tliis  he  assumes  that  "it  is  the  perfect  expression  of  a  perfect 
mind."  There  scorns  here  to  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  a  per- 
fect mind  could  only  find  its  eipresaion  in  poetry ;  but  there  is  ap- 
parently no  reason  why  such  a  mind  should  not  find  its  manifesta- 
tion in  prose  equally  well ;  for  in  the  definition  given  by  Mr. 
Dobell  of  a  perfect  poem — i.e.,  the  expression  of  the  attributes  to 
know,  to  love,  to  warship,  and  to  order — there  is  nothing  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  prose.  The  consequence  of  this  theory 
would  be  that  metre  is  unessential  to  poetry,  a  consequence  which 
is  definitely  accepted  by  Walt  Whitman  and  the  more  extreme 
members  of  the  spasmoilic  school  generally,  but  which  has  as  yet 
found  but  little  credence  vith  the  public  in  general — ^ectator, 
July  1,  1876. 

On  the  other; 

First  and  foremost,  the  representfttion  must  be  a  representation 
in  language,  and  not  only  in  language  bnt  in  verse  or  rhythm.— 
Alfred  Auhtin. 

The  pleasure  afforded  by  poetic  rhythm  is  that  of  expecting 
the  fulfilment  of  a  recognized  law  of  cadence,  while  the  pleasure 
afibrded  by  prose  rhythm  is  that  its  cadences  shall  come  upon 
us  by  surjirise. — Ajy/ilelon'K  Joiintal. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere  as- 
signed, which  render  metre  the  proper  form  of  poetry,  and  poetij 
imperfect  and  defective  without  metre.     .     .     . 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark  that  all  our  great  poeta  have  been 
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good  prose  ymteTB,  ns  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton  ;  and  this  proba- 
bly more  trom  their  just  sense  of  metre.  For  a  tnie  poet  will 
'  never  confound  verse  and  prose  ;  whereas  it  is  almoNt  charact«[- 
iatic  of  indiSerent  prose  writers  that  they  should  be  constantlj 
slipping  into  scraps  of  metl'C.     .     . 

Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose  but  to  science. 
Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to  metre. — Coleridoe. 

Again,  Coleridge  says: 

The  definition  of  good  Prose  ia — proper  words  in  their  proper 
places ;  of  good  Verse^the  most  proper  words  iu  their  proper 
places.  The  propriety  in  either  case  is  relative.  The  words  in 
prose  ought  to  express  the  intended  meaning  and  no  more  ;  if 
tliey  attract  attention  to  themselves  it  is  in  general  a  fault.  .  .  . 
But  in  vei'se  yon  must  do  more  ;  there  the  words,  the  vtetlia,  must 
be  beautiful,  and  ought  to  attract  your  notice — yet  not  so  much 
and  so  perpetually  as  to  destroy  the  unity  which  ought  to  result 
from  the  whole  poem  (vi.  4t!8). 

Henry  MoHoy  defines  prose  as  follows ; 

The  -viOTA  prose  means  straightforward.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin /)rors lis,  aud  so  was  the  name  of  a  Roman  goddess,  Prorsa, 
also  called  Prosa,  who  presided  over  births  with  the  head  foremost 
Prose  signifies,  therefore,  tUe  direct  manner  of  common  speech, 
without  twists  or  unusual  ways  of  pi-esentation. 

He  remarks  tluis  upon  Coleridge's  definition: 
The  definition  may  be  handy,  but  it  is  not  true.  No  writer  of 
prose  would  wish  to  use  second-best  words.  Setting  aside  the 
difference  that  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  thought,  tliero  remains 
only  the  mechanical  distinction  tliat  verse  is  a  contrivonce  for  ob- 
taining by  fixeil  places  ot  frequently  recurring  pause  ond  elevation 
of  the  voice,  by  rhyme  aud  other  devices,  a  Itirgo  number  of  places 
of  fixed  emphasis,  that  cause  stress  to  be  laid  on  every  important 
word,  while  they  set  thouglit  to  music.  Wliatever  will  bear  tlds 
continuous  enforcement  is  fit  matter  for  verse ;  but  the  custom-, 
ary,  though  pnt  into  words  that  fit  it  jjerfectly,  are  therefore  the 
best,  is  leas  intense,  and  thorofcire  is  best  e:tpressed  iu  the  straight- 
forward method  of  our  cu^itomoiy  speech. 
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Good  poetry  might  be  defined   *'  elegant  and  decorated  lan- 
g^uage  in  metre,  expressing  such  and  such  thoughts,"  and  good  prose 
composition  as  ''such  and  such  thoughts  expressed  in  good  Ian-* 
guage ; "  that  which  is  primary  in  each  being  subordinate  in  the 
other.  — Whately. 

Again,  Coleridge  will  not  hear  of  the  doctrine  that  between  the  Inngnage  of  prooe  and 
that  of  metrical  composition  there  is  no  eiwenlial  difference.  For  uince  ()Octry  implies 
more  passion  and  greater  excitement  of  all  the  facnltios  ihan  pro^  this  excitement  mnst 
make  itself  felt  in  the  language  that  expresses  it.  Of  this  excited  natural  feeling,  metre 
is  the  natural  vehicle — metre,  which  has  its  origin  in  emotion,  tempered  and  mastered  by 
will ;  or,  as  Coleridge  expresses  it,  metre,  which  is  the  result  of  the  balance  which  the 
mind  strikes  by  voluntary  effort  to  check  the  working  of  pa8.«ion.  Hence  as  the  use  of 
metrical  language  implies  a  union  of  spontaneons  impulse  and  voluntary  pur|)08e,  both  of 
these  elements  ought  to  reflect  themselves  in  the  poet's  diction.    .    .    . 

Bat  however  and  whenever  the  one  inspiring  impulM  finds  words  to  embody  it.  one 
thing  is  certain,— that  embodiment  mu»t  be  in  language  which  has  in  it  rhythm  and 
melody.    .    .    . 

Prose,  Coleridge  used  to  ftay,  is  the  opposite  not  of  poetry,  but  of  verse  or  metre — a 
doctrine  which,  however  contrary  to  common  parlance,  commends  itself  at  once  to  all  who 
think  about  it.  If,  as  I  have  boon  accustomed  in  th^e  lectures  to  say,  *'  poetry  Is  the  ex- 
pression, in  beautiful  form  and  mclo<1iou8  language,  of  the  best  thoughts  and  the  noblest 
emotions  which  the  spectacle  of  life  awakens  in  the  finest  soul  a,"  it  is  clear  that  this  mny 
be  effected  by  prose  as  truly  as  by  verne,  if  only  the  language  be  rhythmical  and  beauti- 
ful. ...  In  that  e-fiuy  he  (Mr.  Shad  worth  Hodg>$on)  says :  "  Metro  is  not  necessary 
to  poetry,  while  poetry  is  necessary  to  metre."  Again,  *' Prose,  when  it  rises  into  poetry, 
becomes  as  nearly  musical  as  language  without  metre  can  be :  it  becomes  rhythmical." — 
Shaibp. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  support  could  be  given  the  theory 
that  rhythm  is  essential  to  poetry  than  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Kuskin,  in  a  book  recently  published  on  "Elements  of 
English  Prosody,"  now  holds  that  the  definition  of  poetryf 
in  the  opening  of  the  third  volume  of  "Modern  Painters" 
is  defective,  and  adds  to  it  the  words  in  italics : 

Poetry  is  the  presentment,  m  musical  form  j  to  the  imagination 
of  noble  grounds  for  the  noble  emotions. 

Leigh  Hunt  says : 

Fitness  and  unfitness  for  song  or  metrical  excitement  just  make 
aU  the  difference  between  a  poetical  and  a  i)rosaic  subject ;  and 
the  reason  why  verse  is  necessary  to  the  form  of  poetry  is,  that  the 
perfection  of  poetical  spirit  demands  it ;  that  the  circle  of  enthu- 
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susin,  beauty,  and  power  is  incomplete  without  it.  I  do  not  mean 
to  saj  that  a  poet  can  never  ahow  himself  a  poet  in  proae ;  but 
that,  being  one,  his  desire  and  necessity  will  be  to  write  in  verse ; 
and  that  if  he  were  not  able  to  do  so,  he  would  not  and  conld  not 
deserve  hia  title. 

VERSIFICATION. 

English  Verse  is  characterized  hy  Rhythm,  or  the 
recurreuce  of  stress,  beat,  or  accent,  at  regular  intervals. 

In  this  respect,  English  metre  differs  from  the  classical  metres, 
which  are  constrncted  ])rinciiiallj  according  to  the  qiiantity  of  ajl- 
lablea  ;  tboagh  modified  by  the  rhythm  in  many  instances.  Thns, 
in  Ehiglish  verse,  we  speak  of  syllables  as  acconted  or  unaccented, 
while  Latin  verse  is  measoied  by  syllables  regarded  as  loHg  or 

KHTlfE  13  given  to  a  large  proportion  of  English 
verse,  but  is  by  no  means  essential.  Indeed  the  noblest 
verse  is  free  from  its  hampering  restrictions. 

Perfect  rhj'uies  must  comply  with  the  following  rules : 

(a)  Tlie  vowel  sounds  and  final  consonants  of  the  rhym- 
ing syllables  must  lie  ihe  same  ;  and  the  consonant  sounds 
preceding  tliem  must  be  different. 

Thus,  r-iiig  rhymes  with  s-ing,  k-ing,  sl-ing ;  but  not  with  s-ang, 
ot  k'ind,  or  err-ing. 

(5)  The  rhyming  fivllables  must  both  have  tlie  stiong 
accent. 

Thus,  r'mg  rhymes  with  t'lnft,  but  not  with  jifcifsfiii?. 
When  the  second  line  ends  in  a  trisyllable,  accented  on  She  ante- 
penultimate, no  accent  is  retpiircd  on  the  ultimate. 

(c)  The  peimUimate  syllables  may  rhyme,  provided  the 
ultimates  are  identical  and  weak  in  accent. 
Thus,  iffir-ing  rhymes  with  tei/r-ing. 
{d)  The  antepenultimate  syllables  may  rhyme,  provided 
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the  two  last  syllables  are  identical  in  the  two  lines,  and 
both  are  weak  in  accent. 

Thus,  iinpor-tmiate  rhymes  with/r/rtunate. 
The  Rhytlim  sometimes  requires  words  to  bo  slightly  changed 
in  pronunciation,  so  as  to  suit  a  particular  measure.    This  is  done — 

(1)  By  contraction f  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  syllables. 

Thue,  7/*,  for  it  is ;  ci'er^  for  over;  (aVn,  for  Lnken  ;  fve^  for  I  hnve;  cunntnffai^  tor 
cunniogest;  pow'i\  for  power;  apir'tu'l^  for  spiritunl;  m'ght-iest^  for  inightieBt. 

(2)  By  expansion^  to  increase  the  number  of  syllables. 

ThuR,  th{o)rough^  for  through  ;  command{e)ment^  for  commandment ;  drenchid,  tot 
drenched  ;  tut-ti-oHy  fur  nation. 

The  number  of  words  in  the  English  language  which  form  per- 
fect rhymes  is  so  limited  that  some  slight  deviations  from  the 
above  rules  are  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  best  poets,  and 
are  called  allowable  rhvmes.  In  allowable  rhvmes  the  final  con- 
sonant  sounds  remain  the  same,  and  the  vowel  sound  is  modified. 

Thus,  sun,  u})on ;  adores,  powern ;  war,  car ;  love,  move ;  lost,  coast. 

Exercise. — Give  perfect  rhymes  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Graeme,  match,  detract,  gladden,  invade,  safe,  epitaph,  chain, 
taking,  flame,  tiunce,  chant,  lapse,  beware,  grave. 

Speech,  creak,  conceal,  extreme,  gleaning,  heard,  cease,  death, 
shred,  steed,  sweep,  oflence,  islander,  wariness,  bedew. 

Bribe,  slid.  Ides,  midst,  defy,  brief,  drift,  thrilling,  guileless, 
shrine,  spring,  sire,  desist,  united,  driven,  guise,  lisp. 

Throb,  shewed,  scoffer,  voice,  anoint,  spoke,  golden,  stolen, 
prone,  song,  brood,  roofless,  gloomy,  gi'ope,  forswore. 

Rude,  judge,  skull,  oveiTuling,  sun,  importune,  blunt,  spur, 
numberless,  birds,  nurse,  dangerous,  pei-secute,  mistrust. 

Point  out  whicli  of  the  following  rhymes  are  allowable, 
and  which  are  to  be  condemned.  Show  what  rules  the 
latter  violate. 

So  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature, 

Are  cither  for  the  land  or  water. — BuTLEB. 


psigloD . — Sr»(i>. 


.— Lonariuoir. 


Measures  (or  Feet)  are  the  equivalent  parts,  each 
consisting  of  some  unifonn  combination  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables,  into  wliich  the  line  (or  verse)  is  di- 
vided. 

Three  kinds  of  feet  give  a  fair  cine  to  Engliish  versi- 
fication, and  ai'e  all  that  we  need  liere  to  consider.  These 
are: 

(a)  Iambic,  in  which  the  even  syllables  are  accented  ; 


ill  aar/.—Sict  KiitQ  in  Bittara, 


(b)  Trochaic,   iu    whicli   the  odd   syllables   are   ac- 
cented ;  as, 


(c)  AnapsestlCf  in  which  two  unaccented  syllables 
are  followed  by  an  accented  one  ;  as, 

When  the  accented  syllable  comes  first,  the  feet  are 
called  Dactyls  ;  as, 

Jupiter,  I  great  md  om  |  -alpot'at. 

The  Pause  (or  Csesura)  is  that  point  in  the  verse  (or 
line)  whei-e  the  sense  and  rhythm  botli  admit  of  a  mo- 
mentary interruption  of  the  latter.  The  pause  cannot  lie 
made  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
it  may  fall  at  any  part  of  the  verse.  Besiden  the  pause  in 
tlie  course  of  the  line,  there  is  generally  one  also  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  as  there  the  sense  is  usually  interrupted. 
Not  always,  however ;  e.g.: 


Variety  is  given  to  verse  as  follows : 
(a)  Other  feet  than  those  that  characterize  the  stanza 
are  introduced ;  as. 


M  till  <t  smlM.— UlLtDK. 

a  tTochaio  instead  of 

(b)  Syllables  are  appended   to   the  verse  after  the 
regular  measure  is  completed ;  as, 

Wlianlwe  |njel»r  |  ItiatCiH  | -tioomisl  loul  | -nmpbl— aBuxnaa. 
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(c)  The  first  foot  is  contracted  ;  as, 

Or  uih  )  -sml  vlth  |  k  ihinr  |  -a  lUU, 

Wben  I  tliB  gut  1  'I'lh  Uiawia  ]  hit  flU.— MlLIOH. 

The  last  line  migtit  be  read  as  trochaic  : 

FromJsolat«d  lines,  sometimes  eTen  frum  stanzas,  it  ia  impoasi- 
ble  to  determine  nhetlier  the  measure  of  the  poem  ia  iambio  or 
trochaic. 

(d)  The  pause  ie  always  varied  in  good  verse;  as, 


itatb.  Ilciitwiatileu'd:  | 


In  this  passage,  the  pauses  occur  in  the  different  lines  reapeo- 
tively  after  the  following  syllables  :  First  line,  seventh  and  tenth  ; 
second  line,  third  ;  third  line,  sixth  and  tenth ;  fourth  line,  sev- 
enth and  tenth  ;  Hfth  line,  seventh ;  sixth  line,  tenth. 

(e)  By  combining  verses  uf  different  lengths,  and 
varying  the  order  of  rliyines ;  m, 


(f)  Broken  verses  are  often  inti-odaced  in  blank 
verse,  especially  in  dramatic  dialogue,  where  frequently 
one  part  of  ti  vei-se  is  spoken  by  one  person,  and  the  rest 
by  anotiier ;  as, 

Saucauv.  Bhylock,  do  job  bar  f— SHAispiia. 


Sliakspcre  often  uses  these  broken  vei-ses  in  tke  quick  inter- 
change of  pBEfiioiiate  dialogue,  and  to  indicate  ablnipt  changes  of 
feeling. 

Irregular  Measure  is  a  term  applied  to  verec  which 
18  iiiit  fomposed  of  complete  feet.  Such  vei-se  usually 
lacks  one  w  iiioi-e  syllables  at  the  close,  owing  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  double  rhymes,  and  the  tendency  to  throw  off 
a  final  weak  syllable.  The  general  character  of  irregular 
measm-e  is  cheerful  and  lively. 


IiTpgttlar  1 
bat  the  most 


oof 


various  lengths,  from  one  foot  to  eight ; 
Tetrameters  (complete  and  defective),  as, 


Or  with  a  difl'erent  arraugemcat  of  rhjmes— 


Or  defective  Tctiumcters  tlirougbout — 


This  measure  predominates  in  Milton's  "  L'Allegi'o."  Teimj- 
son  also  employs  it,  aa  iu  "  Tlie  Lady  of  Shaloft,"  which  is  irregu- 
lar in  the  general  cliaracter  of  its  verse.  The  refrain  in  ever; 
stanza  is  a  regular  Trimeter,  and  there  is  only  one  stanza  in  the 
whole  poem  in  which  the  other  verses  are  inegular  throngbout : 


BEBOIC   MIlAStJBK 


Tlu  LtOs  of  eiulolt 


But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next  stanza,  he  breaks  into  tbe 
regular  measai-e : 


TbaUuIr  ulSlmlaU! 

Irregular  verse  is  generally  rhymed  :  but  Longfellow  has  writ- 
ten a  long  Indian  epic  poem,  "  Hiawatha,"  in  uurhymed  iiTegular 
TetiTimeters ;  e.g.: 


ra  iHilll  Ihelr  lodEO. 


Heroic  Measure  (FentHmeter)  is  made  tip  of  five 

ianiliic  feet,  Jn  its  rliyiiied  form  it  is  tlie  nicastu'e  of 
(-liancer  and  Spenser,  of  Drydeu  and  Pope,  of  Cowper, 
Campbell,  and  Byron  ;  as. 


m  ZoiihjT  gmllr  Ulowi, 


In  its  nnrliymed  form  it  is  tlie  stately  and  solemn  blank 
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verse  of  Sliakspei-e  and  Milton,  »s  of  Wordsworth  and 

Tenuyson;  as, 

Now  .smc  iitill  EvfninK  on,  ind  Twilight  gny 


The    Elegiac  Stanza   ie  made  up  of  font'  iambic 
pentametcrB  iliyining  alternately  ;  as, 


The  Spenserian  Stanza  in  made  up  of  eight  iam- 
bic pentameters,  followed  by  an  iambic  hexameter  (or 
Alexandrine)  first  used  by  Spenser,  and  a  favorite  form 
with  Thomson  and  Byi"on.  The  nine  lines  contain  only 
three  rhymes  disposed  thus,  h,  c,  b,  c  c,  d,  c,  d,  d  ;  e.ff.: 


And  with  ihi"  vght  Aouiied,  tforgat  bia  futltKif  fon^e.— Spunik. 

The  Sonnet  contains  fourteen   iambic  pentameters. 

Great  license  isa|]on-ed  in  the  order  of  tlie  rhymea.   Thus: 

Sun-ej  uses  ouly  two  ilijiiiPH  ;  making  the  sounet  seven  couii- 
!els. 

Sl>enser  uses  five  rhymes;  tlie  first  nine  lines  beiog  a  Spensei- 
iun  Mtauza,  and  the  last  five  correKiwniliug  with  the  last  five  of  the. 
same  stanza. 

Shakapere  uses  seven  rhymes,  making  his  sonnet  equal  to  three 
elegiac  MtanzaH  aaii  n  couplet  ;  as, 

bu  be  I  de  de  I  fg  fg  {  lih 


Chap.  XXXIII.]  BOHAHTIC  HBABUBB,  641 

Wordsworth  nsen  three  rhymes,  of  which  one  lana  throagbont 
the  whole  sonnet  thns  : 

W«lc  In  the  v<|]  ot  mu,  hit  judgment  blind, 
BssumbnUDii  perwciiCn,  snd  bopa  bstnji ; 

Tbni  might  ha  palot  our  lot  or  mortil  diji, 
WbD  nDti  the  glortoui  firull;  BBdgncd 


01  faith,  uid  round  the  nlTerci'ii  temple  bind 

And  do  not  ehrlnk  froni  Kirruir'a  ki-rnetS  wind,— WotDawoiTB. 

Romantic  Measure  is  made  up  of  iambic  tetianie- 
tepB,  rliymed,  and  either  iii  couplets,  or  varied  by  trime- 
ters; as, 


The  Tennysonlan  Stanza  is  made  up  of  four  iam- 
bic tetrametere,  with  two  rhyming  verses  used  between 
two  others,  best  known  in  the  poem  "  In  Memoriam." 
Thus: 


Iambic  Trimeters  are  seldom  used  by  themselves, 
thougli  they  are  found  in  Sliakspore's  lyrics.    Thus : 


AithtHiflh  thy  brcAtb  be  rude, — At  1 


Ballads  and  Hymns  are  composed  mainly  of  tetra- 
meters and  ti'iineterB  alternating. 

The  other  forms  ia  which  iftmbic  measure  occom,  are  either  va- 
rieties of  those  already  explaineil,  or  parts  or  multiples  of  them. 
The  long  verses  of  seven  and  eight  feet  luav  generally  be  written 
Ets  two  verses  of  four  and  three,  and  of  four  and  tour  feet  respec- 
tively. Thus  the  first  line  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ivry,"  which  is  gen- 
erally printed  as  one  Heptameter,  maj  be  priatod  as  a  Tetrameter 
and  a  Trimeter : 


iw  glorj  to  the  Ia 


Anapaestic  Measure  is  rarely  found  pure,  even  in 

single  lines. 

For  example,  in  Beattie'a  "  Hermit,"  out  of  forty-eight  lines, 
only  four  are  pure  complex  verses  ;  all  the  others  have  a  simple 
foot  at  the  commeneement ;  e.g.: 

At  tfae  clou     I  ot  the  CH-J  I  ttbin  tbt  hum  |  -let  1>  Kill, 

Aoa  Duugbt     I  but  tbo  night     |  inesle'SHUC   |  In  the  etovc.— Buma. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  line  thus  dffeclwe  at  the  beginning,  ia 
counterbalanced  by  an  excensiveBjWtAAa  in  the  preceding  line,  thus : 


'Tin  tha  1i 


n  which  case  the  lines  printed  as  one  verae  would  be  pure;  as, 
The  commonest  forms  of  this  complex  measure  are  the  Trime- 

I  Bin  mon««h  of  .11 1  rarve.r. 


and  the  Tetismeter ;  as, 


CHAP.  XSXin.]  BXEECISES.  «*o 

in/l  tbc  iridfnn  ol  Aihnr  act  kmd  tn  the<i  nil 

And  Ihe  mifttitor  th«  Genlilc,  iinaiiiote  by  thn  awoid. 
Hnlb  caelud  like  mow  In  cho  gluiiK  o[  th<  Lord.— BTiOM. 

Exercise. — Arrange  eaeli  of  the  following  sentences  into 
a  Heroic  couplet : 

This  mou  would  soar  to  beavea  bj  bis  own  strength,  and  would 
not  be  obliged  tor  more  to  Ood. 

How  art  thou  misled,  vain,  wretched  creature,  to  think  thy  wit 
bred  these  Ooil-liko  uotiona. 

She  made  a  little  stand  at  everj  turn,  and  thrust  her  lily  hand 
among  the  thorns  to  draw  the  rose,  and  she  shook  the  stalk,  evei? 
rose  she  drew,  and  bnish'd  the  dew  away.     (Four  lines.) 

Wlioever  thinks  to  see  a  faultless  piece,  thinks  what  never  shall 

Sometimes  men  of  wit,  as  men  of  breeding,  mnst  commit  less 
errors,  to  avoid  the  great. 

The  hnngry  judges  soon  sign  the  sentence,  and  that  jurymen 
may  dine,  wretches  hang. 

Arrange  eaeli  of  tlie  following  into  Iambic  Tetrametei-s, 

rlij^niing: 

He  soon  stood  on  the  steep  hill's  vei^e,  that  looks  o'er  Brank- 
some's  towere  and  wood  ;  and  martial  murmurs  pioclaimed  from 
below  the  soutliei-n  foe  approaching.     (Foui*  Unes.) 

Of  mild  mood  was  the  £arl,  and  gentle  ;  the  vassals  wt>re  rude, 
and  warlike,  and  fierce ;  haughty  of  woiil,  and  of  hearl  high,  they 
recked  little  of  a  tame  liege  lord.     (Four  lines.) 

A  lion,  worn  wilh  cares,  tired  with  state  afTaire,  and  iiuife  sick 
of  iiomp,  resolved  to  jaiss  his  latter  lite  in  peace,  remote  from  strife 
and  noise.      (Four  linos.) 

I  felt  as,  when  all  the  waves  that  o'er  thee  dasli.  on  a  pinnk  at 
sea,  whelm  and  u{iheave  at  the  same  time,  and  towanls  a  desert 
realm  hurl  the»     (Four  linos.) 

Xo  more,  sweet  Teviot,  lilozo  the  glaring  bale-fires  on  thy  silver 
tide ;  atcel-clad  warriors  ride  along  thy  wild  and  willowcd  shore 
no  longer.     (Four  lines,  rhyming  alteniately.) 

His  eyes  of  swai-thy  glow  he  rolls  fierce  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd 


(Tennysonian  Stanza.) 
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Any,  431 

AphorismB,  486 

Apiary,  an,  383 

Aposirophe,  H03 ;  use  of,  259-4962 

Apothegms,  486,  487 

Apotfiegmn,  Bacon'' s^  611 

Appleton*8  Journal^  473,  630 

Appositives,  xxv,  xWii 

Appreciation,  45,  139 

Arblay,  Madame  d\  q.  366 

Argument,  519,  525,  526 

Aristophanes,  365 

Aristotle.  526,  529,  594,  595,  611,  612, 
615,  620,  623;  q.  iOl,  104,  236, 
286 

Armstrong,  John,  549 

Arnold,  AUtthew,  q.  344 ;  cr.  596, 621 

Arnold,  Thomas,  599 

Amolfo,  q.  143 

Arrangement,   zviii,    xx,  xxi,    xxiv^ 

xxxiii,  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxxviii,  xlvi 

of    phrases,     Ixxxix-xciii,     cxii, 

cxxxi 
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xxix,  XXX,  xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxiii, 
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cxxv,  cxxvi,  cxxvii,  cxxviii, 
cxxix,  cxxx,  cxxxi,  cxxxv, 
cxxxvi,  cxxxvii 

Art  of  Conversation^  q.  33,  47,  48,  75, 
148 

Art  of  English  Poesie,  371 

Articles :  definite,  xxxv 
indefinite,  xl 

Articulation,  151-161,  570 

Artistic,  the,  in  poetry,  505,  599 

Artistic  narration,  84 

As,  Ixxxvii,  cxxvi 

As  to  being  funny,  92-136 

As  You  Like  It,  641 

Assimilation,  323 

At  lea«t,  Ixxxviii 

Athenian  OrarU,  41^9 

Atlanta  CouMitntion,  q.  193 

Atlantic  Monthly^  88,  502 ;  q.  60,  146, 
345,487;  cr.  418 

Attention,  economy  of,  457 

Attention  to  the  neglected,  51 


Atterbury,  Franda,  q.  18 
Auburn  Advertiser^  q.  364 
Augustine,  q.  62 
Ausonius,  6^ 

Austin,  Alfred,  q.  588,  596,  680 
Austin,  Gilbert,  q.  151 
Authorized  definitions,  353,  879 
Author's  proof,  499,  500 
Authorship,  88.  143 
Autumn.  495 
Awkwardness,  813 

Bacchanalian  age,  182 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis.  65,  846,  515;  q. 

xcvui,  136,  272,  274,  282,  284, 

288,  439,  463,  594,  595,  607,  611 ; 

cr.  220 
Badinage.  127 
Bain,  Alexander,  820;  <|.  xx,  xxviii, 

xxxv,  xxxvii,  xxxix,  Iviii,  Ixi, 

Ixx,  Ixxiii,  Ixxvii,  Ixxix,  lixxiii, 

Ixxxix,  ovii,   cxx,  cxxi,   cxxii, 

413,  461  ;  cr.  94.  98 
Ballads,  599,  642 
Ballantine,  Serjeant,  579 
Bank-checks,  186 
Banter,  29.  127 
Bantering  compliments,  54 
Barbarisms,  853 
Barham,  R.  H.,  or.  Iviii 
Barrow,  Isaac,  q.  107,  136,  487 
Bathos,  cxxxv 
Battle  of  Lry,  642 
Bautain,  M.,  q.  319,  322,  823,  327,  334, 

3:^7,  338,  3:«,  340,  542 
Baxter,  Richard,  120,  445,  521 
Beattie,  James,  q.  642 
Beau,  a,  489 

Beauty  of  style.  465.  483 
Beck,  Dr.,  313 
Beechcr,  H.  W.,453;  q.  114 
Beers.  E.  L.,  q.  257 
Belgarde,  Abbe',  q.  11 
Belgrave,  Lord,  368 
Bell,  Sir  Charles,  q.  152, 154, 156,  159, 
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Bentham  Jeremy,  360 ;  cr.  xxv 
Bentley,  Richard,  860 
Berkeley,  George,  cr.  civ 
Bemers,  Lord,  cr.  896 
Berry er.  Pierre  Antoine,  554 
Bible,  The,  q.  387,  454,  588,  608,  605 
*'  Billings,  Josh,"  q.  76 
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Blkir,    Hngh,    q. 


I,  e4»,  46H,  son, 

506.  nor,  510,  ni2,  S13,  616.  Kill, 
6!».  516,  StH,  ew),  606;  cr,  xiiij. 
nil.  xxiTJ,  It,  Iviii,  lii,  livii. 


Blair-t  Rhttorit,  4«B 

BliH.  Dr.,  350,  367 

Block,  Maurice,  q.  487 

Blunder!.  350.  3«1,  38S,  427;   of  the 

prei-..  4iB-Ja6 
Blnntneaa,  451,  454 
BoMting.  147 
Boilnu,  Nicolui.  43 
Boliogbroke.  Henr;  St  John,  S44  :  q. 

478;  or.  :«1.41fi 
BomlNut.  223,  3;{2,  4-Jl 
BombHitic  conuaoDplum,  300 
Bannets,  4^) 
Booth.  Edwin,  539 
Borea,  21,  216 

BotBUet,  Jamcii  Benignna  le,  344 
Bonmet  and  Ail  C'vnttniporarift.  a.- 

416 
Boiton  ttiaWw,  618 


CuUiv. 


1.57 


i\«(,383 

Saturday  Gaztttt,  540! 

Trantrripl.  q.  xxxii,  71,  503 

Tranrler.  q.  131 
Boawell,  Jame.,  aiB-'^ao.  252,  468 
Bovee.  C.   ».,  q.   371,  380,  283; 


Breathing,  UO.  550,  569 

Brevity,  115,  l«l,  Uff,  233,  HI,  456 

llrUl'/evater  Trfaliirt,  439 

Bright,  John.  113 

Driliisncy.  ■■IR.  141,  467 

Broken  Tpraei,  0:t7 

Brougham,  Henry,  Lotd,  q.  xe*iii,  531  | 

Brown,  Thomaa.  cr.  xxxvi 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  q.  ■&» 

Browning,   Hobert.  q,   ix,  451,  4T5, 


Bnrkc,  Edmund.  43,  4.5,  279,  468. 539 ; 

q.  xcv.  xcii,  120,4(12;  cr.  Uui, 

3»5.  41!i,  4.52,  508 
Butleaque,  333,  234,  338,  339 

JlurllnglonJ^f  Pren,  q.  399 
Burlington  Umekryt.  a.  "Jil,  230,  254, 

37e,  433,  495 ;  ot.  126 
Burnru,  IftmoiTtof  Vr.,  366 
Burns,  Robert,  366.  597,  611 
Biiaineaa  lettcra,  180-191 
Bat,  433 
Butler,  Romuel,  611 ;  a.  Iiiii,  152,  286, 

633.  634,  635.     Sit  Hiidibras. 
Buttman,  Prof..  100 
Byton,  I*3rd.  133.  139.  819,  349,  483. 

598.  639,  640;  q.  icv,  3T2,  643  ; 
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Wohry.  479  ■ 

Ccaar,  Jiiliun,  467 

CieBura,  the.  tKK 

Caima.  William,  cr  ur 

CaJnmny  from  raillery,  37 

Camden,  Chulcs,  481 

<.\HadtH  i^wt,  609 

Cainpaian,  Tht,  335 

Campbell,  Heorgo,  415.  616,  619;  q. 
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620,  632 ;   cr.  xii,  ilvii.  Iixi, 


Campliell,  TliomaJi,  K 
Candor  eifential,  247 


1139; 


ai,  271 


U  Tala, 


Buckingham.  Dnke  of,  456 
Bnckle,  Henry  Tboioaa,  or.  oxitI,  391 
BulTan,  (ieorge  LouiB  le  Gere.  q.  343 
Bulwer.  Henry  Lytton,  q.  140,  380, 

280,  287  ;  cr.  Ivii 
Bnnyan.  John,  335;  q.  263,  ( 

Burgeu,  Daniel,  453 


Capital! 

CarelesaneaB.  i:m 

Carlyle,    Thomaa.   360;    q^  2! 

Camochan.  Dr.,  iai 
Carr,  Dabney,  418 
CarBon.  Dr.  Alexander,  q.  603,  684 
Carte  deviaite,  1,430 
I  Caae,  .391 
;   Cstiillua.  4.10 
Cento  Verac.  483 
fVwCrj,,  T/if.  q.  206 
Chalmers.  'I'liomaa.  456 ;  or.  tirii 


i,   287, 


nnme,  W: 
844, 5H 


n  Eliery,  q.  iW9.  380, 


Chapman.  George.  865 
I  Cbatsctcr  of  the  apeak«r,  S 
I  Charlea  the  Bold,  479 


Chrate,  Rnfiu.'  144,  SoG ;  q.  170  Cum 

ChrODOgruna,  4M)  '  Com 

Cbryaoilflm.  445  '.  Com, 

Cloero,  aae.  S44.  300,  439,  468, 6i3.  530,  :  Con. 
534,  537.  530.  5»a,  5.19.  56li,  001,  .  Cum| 
W7,  033 :  q.  505.  523 ;  cr.  te3        Cuui] 
C'Jnrlnnafi  C'oini'ioviuZ,  q  239 
Citcnlu  letter,  tTI  i 

OirBumliHiitioii,  410  I 

ClarendoD,  Edward  Hyde,  Eiul  of,  q.  I 

Cauufication,  84.1  |  Comt 

CUttde,  Ro».  John.  q.  818,  443,  533,  ;  Com>. 
534  iConoi 

ClvuH,  II'  i  Cnnoi 

Cl»j,  Haoty,  488  I  Conoi 

Clemeniwui.  M.,  ^14  Conoi 

ClBraen»,  S.  L.  "  Sec  "  Twain,  MtA."  ,  Conoi 
Oliflord.  Jnitlce  Natbaa,  tiU  Condi 

Cliflbrd.  ProfcMof,  or.  4IM  Contn 

Clim»t  Eiiir.  c»iin  Congr 

doHotaerratlon,  312  I  Congr 

of  feeling  ai  well  u  facta,  248         l  Conja: 
Clown  aga.  ISI.  lUi 

Onaneneu  45i.  4.U  Conjni 

Cobbott,  Wiilian.  »:M  :  q.  cixrii,  414  ,  Conne. 
Ciifaden,  Richard.  441)  Conaei 

C^ker.  E.,  q.  ^  1  ConaDi 

Ccdeiidga.  J.  T..  rr.  txiv  '  Conatt 

Coleridge,  a  T..  IB,  a-iH.  3(Xi.  437,  4.19, 

618:  q.  M*ii.  iliv.  Si.  US,  <M,  |  Conati 
101,  1J7,  130,  las.  lai,  1»1,  141,  :Coutei 
1*4,  SSO,  253,  aiO,  :2iWi.  8.3,  ;H4,  !  Conln 
S4T,  800,  SHI,  SeCL  H81,  SM,  4110.  ,  Contn 
4(8,  4tt,  484,  438.  4:t9.  4jli.  451,  Conve 
4W,  474,  4«7,  505.  581.  5U7,  Owl     <Vn,,» 
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Cowlev,  Abmhuc.  cr.  Ixii 

Covper,  Willum.  123,  D4»,  & 

q.  xcii,  ciiii,  7-J,  IIU,  i 

BBS,  W2 ;  or.  SHa 

CravfoFd,  Hra.,  158  i  q.  4T9 


Cntici,  mi 

CiMby,  Sheriff,  cr.  431 
Crou-exiiminKtion.  TO-73 
CrueltT  to  Children,  Sooie^  [ 
PreveDtuin  of,  483 

Cuituto.  aw 

Curtia,  (;.  .120 

Cuahine,  Hon.  Caleb,  351 


DalWE.  f 

UlU.  611 
Dame  PartiDgton,  ^ 
Dunn.  C.  A,,  408 
Dwia.  Jnm''B  D..  cr.  oiii 
IJaua'a  Ifutisehohi  Book  ofPottry,  406 
Daiibnry  .Vcicl,  418 
Dandy,  a.  48:) 
Dangei       '  -  '       "■ 

Dang.^ 
Daniel 


mofw 


t,  B-H>k  of.  374 
Danbe  dcitli  Allghieri.  344 
D'Arblav,  Hi.(Ume,  q.  3G6 
Darwin,  Charles,  SOH;  q.  99 
Dash,  iiae  of.  3«>-367,  373 


t,  1S3 


Davii.,  I^idy  Bl, 
Davieii,  Sir  John. 
Darin.  Senator,  q,  fi\i 
Dav,  H.  N.  q,  lii.ii 
Death  from  Uiigbtcr,  100 
I>cath.  references  to,  ii\-%% 
of  Jndipendenr 


Deiiiiii 


I  purpose,  190 
nna,  aiitbi.riicd.  35.%  STS 
ons.  forming.  »80 
ons  of  the  jjetiod,  480 
ona  of  poetry.  Ka 


Delay,  J3T 

Delivery.  662 ;  rnoirei  atnily,  603 

Delle  Sedie,  OSi 


Delmer,  C.  or.  iirii 

DeUarte.  PriDV™.  H-  SB3,  570,  67X. 

578,570 
Demotheoes,  463.  &l.^,  S23,  531,  534, 


3SI,  35U,  505 
Desoribing  the  weather.  353 
Desoription.  ^S-255.  3a'>,  579 
Deioripliun  at  first  band,  314 
Descriptive  poetry.  SOU 
DeUili,  impciitauC  80,  313,  334 
memory  for,  313 
■poeific  334,  810 
when  oharacteristio,  330 
Determinatives,  413 
Dtlruit  Free  Prrm,  74 
Development  of  the  enbiect,  337 
De  Vere.  Scheie,  q.  373,  374, 426,  53S ; 


Diction,  variety  in,  470 
Dictionary  auCliority.  163,  164 
Diderot.  Denis,  551       ' 
Didot.  M..  4W 

Difficalties  of  speech.  153-161 
Difficulty  of  punctuatioD,  376 
Digoitv.  SK 
DiIke,"C.  W.,  or.  3B7 
Dimenovela,  310.  3:15 


Directness,  lit).  III;.  441^440 

DiscoiiiBGement,  S«t 

Diavoatse,  bold  outlines.  338;  har- 
mony, 310;  plan  of,  335;  pro- 
portion, 340 

Discourtesy  ignored,  30 

Discretion,  18,  lOfi,  320 

Uiscusiion,  6'i-80.  137 

DisRuihcd  reproof,  .5<t 

IMHRti-iesL  artifices.  88 

Disraeli,  llcnjamin.  SO,  38,  03,  07,  374, 
387,  81«.  4Ul,  5T0;  q.  48tt;  or. 


DJKraeli,  Isaac.  300.  31 


Divisions  of  poetry.  500 
Dn.  did,  dune.  Iiiv,  cxivi 
Dobell,  Sydney,  5S«.  630 
Dodington,  George  Bobb,  q.  SS 
Domestic  woman,  a,  489 


Dumw,  Alciuider,  1 
Dupn-T  M    XiR 
Dare: 


ExsBof 

Butlkke,  Udr.  cr.  ttia 

Ruthk«  (tfle,  630 

Boooomy  of  kUoitloli,  457 
Bdmds.  A.  B.,  or.  8B3 
Jihriti  tiK  Fair,  SOT 
1,  ISS-IM.  BOO 


XUmtnU  ef  Ktatlth  Proiadt/,  S 
Elnhaat,  tbfl.  800 
IDi(>li,«OS 


.  GeoTgt"  8W;   q.   266.  S87.  .Fait 


i,  CoomI  a.  B..  er.  «» 
-  I.,  q.  2B0 
a,»B 

Ralph   IVsldo.    SIS;    < 
oizxtii,  H,  g,  11,  BT,  OS.  108. 131 
883,  Me.  287.  2H9.  44H,  4A0 ;  c 
BIT ;  Utenry  habita,  iPM 
bqduah,  zx,  MO.  6T0 
XHetdcpndta  UrUannira,  iOa 
Bn^««ae.«SS 


Poote, 


1.  145 


Foroign  worda,  .Sce,  »W 

Form  pscuUantien.  484 

Forreit.  Edwiii.  431 

Fbn  aaeiofra,  4SS 

Korrter,  SaUmiol,  Sfffi 

Fo«(ar,  John.  6.-St :  o.  SRI.  613 

Fox,    Charles   Jiune«.    34»,  S-W.  368, 

S31  ;  q.  icix„AMt 
Foi,  W  J..  IT.  x>9 
Fnnklin.  Itrniamin.  ITS 
Franknes't,  141.  14!!,  14.^,  ITS,  106,  347, 


I  Goldsmith,  OliTOr,  133,  139;  q.  103, 

2Bfl ;  or.  395 
I  Good  breedintc,  3-lt 

Good  manners.  1),  10,  IT,  43 

"      '  ■  nipet.  529 


I  Good  Wirrdt,  cr.  oi» 
'  Good-natun-,  26,  7T,  267 
iGorgiaa.  ^M 

Gossip.  ^2-44 

(tosipy  letters,  193 
I  Got.  4^18 

GouBh,  Jo1inR,S4 

Gould,  Jay,  215 


Frsnch  lessons.  3T0 
Fuller,  Mnrgaret,  q    ' 


«0,  410;  cr. 
a.  353,  366, 


175 


FuUer,  Thamas,  tiiS  ;  a.  i 

FaiiHy  F'llla.  q.  431 

Funnv  man,  cho.  r.l8 

Fiiseli,  Henry.  610 

Ftuion  of  the  ideas  of  other*,  331 

Gauretta,  L£on.  514 

GarKeld,  President.  U»l 

Gsrrick.  David,  547,  .563 

Ciasconailine.  14H 

Gaakell,  Mrs.  Morv,  q.  410;  cr.  417 

Gatliering  niaierisi,  319 

Gar,  John.  q.  3S3 

Gcfatic  sjsl^im,  133 

Gender.  381) 

Qendorlew  pemonKl  pronoun,  cr,  41fl 

<Jfnetal  words,  410 

Genteel,  373 

Gentlemen,  374 

GcofTrin.  Mme. ,  66.  TO 

Gorman  genrler,  390 

Gesture.  560.  5T5-5T0;  fundamental 

rule  for,  577 
Gibbon  Edward,  cr.  xxv,  xi.tTiii,  413 
Gibunn,  lAftaJ  John.  cr.  019 
Gilhllan,  (Jon.,  cr.  617 
Gilnioro.  J.  U.,  q.  ilvi,  1,  \ixt.  3%^ 
GiraT<I.  Ab)M<,  486 
GivinK  references,  179 
Giadstfliie.  VV.  Ewart,  491,  013 


Grandmaisun.  Parmval,  bXi 
i    GcanC,  General,  *i9 
I  Gray,  Thomas,  q.  lii,  635,  640 
I  Gre;k,  3.W 

Greeley,  Horace,  ISO 
!  Green.  J.  R,  q.  377 
I  Gnito.  Goorge.  4K9 
iGrute,  Mr*.  Harriet,  489 
I  Gualter,  John    -■ 


1,  T/ie,  o: 


[  lla-ktiimck  Repubticim.q.  5T 


,  HalcomW,  J.  J.,  q.  319,  548,  548,  587, 

Kalp.  Itev.  Edwai,!  B.,  310 

Hall,  Fiticdwurd.  164  ;  q.  li,  43,  35S. 

3110.  imi,  :W4,  371,  383,  400,  440, 

470 ;  or.  394 
Hall,  John,  q.  517 
Halt  RoWtt,  q,  .W:  or.  531 

Haipin,  P.  A.u,  a;o 

Hamilton.  iJirWu].,  q. 
Hamltt.  360,  433 
Hancock,  John,  477 
Hardy,  Thomas,  456 
Hare,  Julius  Charles,  q. 


tOi 


Goldrn  Agt',  q.  433 


Hare,  T.  C.  ait<f  A.  W.,  q 
//.irptr'n  Wftkli/.  q.  xIti 
,    Harriii.  .lames,  q.  lixiv 
[  Harrison.  General,  4,53 
'  Hart,  John  &,  or.  lixi 
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Harfce,  Bret,  318,  425 

Hasty  reproof,  56 

Haven,  ErastuR  Otis,  or.  93,  9b 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel,  183 ;  q.  609 

Hayne,  General  Robert,  506,  540,  566 

Hazlitt,  William,  4;;.  638;  q.  135,  270, 
282,359;  cr.  W 

He  cannot  make  a  speech,  543 

Helps,  Arthur,  q.  Ixxiv ;  cr.  xo 

Hennage,  Dr.,  400 

Henry  IV.,  467 

Henry,  Patrick,  cr.  453 

Heptameters,  642 

Herbert,  George,  q.  291 

Herder,  John,  q.  (iSl 

Hermit,  The,  642 

Hermogenes,  62o 

Heroic  measure,  639 

Heron,  The,  581 

Hervey,  (Jeorge  Winfield,  q.  88,  34, 35, 
4i},  48,  49.  59,  (i6.  73.  76,  77,  123, 
142.  14:5,  226,  :^7,  437,  444,  445, 
45:^,  471,  521,  5'J2.  52:^,  524,  52.% 
5:^1,  r,;r),  595,  602,  607,  609,  612, 
614,  6.M,  624 

Hey  1  in,  Peter,  481 

Heywoofl,  Legislator,  cr.  425 

Hiawatha,  6-^9 

Hill,  A.  S.,  q.  270;  cr.  285 

Hill,  John.  q.  Ixi  Ixii 

Hippo^H)  tarn  lis,  the,  319 

Hobbes.  Thomas,  360 ;  q.  272 ;  cr.  98, 
95 

Hobbies,  21.  75 

Hodgson,  Shad  worth,  632 

Hodgson,  \V.  B.,  q.  xliii  and  pasnim,, 
2«»2.  397,  416.  417 

Holland,  Henry,  480 ;  cr.  cxxv 

Holland,  J.  G.,  cr.  Ixxx 

Holmes,  Gordon,  548,  559 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  314,  589; 
q.  23.  i:50,  262,  613 

Home  Journal,  369  ;  q.  52 

Homer,  25(\,  4:^6,  597,  615 

Hoiiestpraine,  52 

Hood,  Thomas,  318;  q.  118,  119,  613 

Hook.  Theodore,  q.  118 

Hooker,  Richard,  q.  354 

Horace,  4.*) I,  .'i34 

HoitensiuH.  r)64 

Hondin,  Robert,  213 

Houses  of  Stuart  ami  Hanover,  The, 
482 

How  they  plav  the  piano  in  New  Or- 
leans ^(24 

How  to  tell,  221-2:^7 

Howell,  JamcH,  q.  486 

Howells,  cr.  Ixxxvii 


'  Jfudibras,  606 

I  Hudson,  H.  Norman,  q.  848,  386 

Hagbaldi,  479 

Human  body,  discourse  likened  to, 
386 

Hnme,  David,  473;  cr.  xxxvi,  Ivi 

Humor,  317,  358,  489,  512,  513 ;  af- 
fected, 425 
.  Hunchback  age,  182 

Hunt,  Leigh,  "455 ;  q.  97,  178,  421,  633 

Huxley,  lliomas  H.,  cr.  Ixxvii 

Hygiene  of  the  vqiflt^  556 

Hymns,  642  m* 

Hyperbole.  602,  604 

Hyphen,  use  of,  262 

*'I"  DISCARDED,  142,  145,  197 

I  say,  442 

Iambics,  C35,  642 

Iambic  trimeters,  641 

Ideal,  the,  593 

Ideas,  development  of,  383 ;  every- 
where, 3*36 ;  organization  of, 
333;  reflection  upon,  333 

Idiot  age,  132 

*'If  "  clauses,  cxiii,  cxxiii-€xxv 

Ilgcn fritz,  Alice,  cr.  423 

Jlind,  Ihc,  366,  612 

Imagery,  excess  of,  ^3 

Imaginary  self.  141 

Imagination,  children's,  807 

Imagination  in  narration,  285 

Impatience,  332 

Impersonal  verbs,  395 

Improbable  incidents,  210 

Improprieties,  3.53 

In  Jfemoriam,  641 

Inappropriate  words,  888 

Incidents  well  told,  240,  241,  253 

Inrongruir.y,  111 

Indeli(!acy,  29,  30.  83 

Indirect  object,  Ixxiv 

Indolence,  ;^^7 

Infinitives,  xviii,  xix,  xxiv,  xxv,  1, 
Ixxiv— Ixxvi 

Ingersoli,  Robert  G.,  cr.  628,  629 

Inquiry,  letters  of,  180-185 

Insolent,  8 

Inspiration,  339 

Inspiration  of  an  audience,  539 

luier-Ovean,  q.  90 

Interrogation  point.  256,  257 

Introduction,  the.  519,  522 

Introduction,  letters  of,  179 

Introduction  to  letter,  192 

Invention,  331 

Inversion,  xxi.  xxiii,  ex 

Invitations,  176 
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Iowa  m.  View  Hompithiie,  63 
IrUh  Jtiillt.  Eaay  on.  48» 
Irony.  12S-iat,  e53.  605 
IrregalH  meuiire,  («8 
IrregiilM  verse,  ftiS 
Iir»i8tib1e  iaferencei,  SSiJ 
Irreverence,  'JH,  KS,  lus,  239 
Irving.  Edvrsrd.  4.^ 
Irrin;,  Wellington,  3i6,  611 


Jambs.  Hrnrt,  Jr..  cr.  Iviii 

JoiDHoD,  Mra.,q.  296 

Jean  Paul,  □.  613.    Sfe  Richter,  Jeui 
Paul. 

Jeffenion,  Thomas,  3fa.  419 

JefTrcy.  Francis.  Lord,  44S 

Jenkina.  E.  M.  cr.  501 

J«»mUh.  631 

Jemild.  Doiiglaa,  43S;  q.  106, 108.  376, 
nO<.l.  614 

"  Jintlemanly  ladieB,"  3T5 

Job.  605 

John  ideal  vk.  John  real,  141,  3(7 

Johiiwn, ,  q.  .M.i,  BXi  I 

Jobiuon.  Dr.  Samuel.  43.  IK.  m.  141, 
2ie.-230.  IMi.  -MS,  439.  46S,  46S, 
47ft,  W0,  005;  q.  IS.  m.  liO, 
29r.:  cr.  Ixvii.  ciiT,  103,332,  SK, 
a86,  S96,  5^0,  (US 
n,  Kunncl.  q.  174 


man.  T.  P .  q.  XT 

Kirkman'M  Orammar,  oiiz 

Kneller,  Sii  Godfrey,  140 

LiBoucnE,  John,  897 

Ladu  of  SAaloU.  The,  638 

La  Fontaine,   John  do,  SSI,  473,  660; 

La  FanlaiHt't  Fabltt.  67i,  580 
Idicne,  Florenoe  do,  495 
LunartiuD,  Alphonu  do,  489 
Iamb,  Charle*.  96,   122,  S4^  360;  q. 
Uiv,  87,  181,  177.  2S7,  366,  KL 
278,  374,  21»,  862,  366,  437,  619; 


cr,  135,4 


I.  616 
174 


l^tiautrr  InUllit/meer.  869 

Landor.  Walter  Sarage,  q.  871,  873, 

41I.4T5.  60'.<;  cr.  cut,  413 
Language  and  ciiaracter,  42 
Latimer.  Hugh,  cr,  453 
Laughter  not  ncornfnl.  94 

a  painful  act.  100 
Lavoiiier,  Anthony,  fl" 


fe  I{f,c 


E,  599 


1.  q,  cixirii 


'•  John! 

Jone^  Willi!      .   , 

Junuin,  Ben.  q,  Niii.  IxvL  cvi.  31. 117. 
3511.  456,  405,  473,  4^  611,  027 ; 

Journal  aNii  Cniirier,  497 
JourHfij  lu  the  Hthrkln,  A,  385 
Jndiciiin!!  praiie.  46 
JoniiH,  366;  ex.  Ixxxvii 

KiHBS.  Lord,  634;  q,  310,  913,  S24, 

237,  ail.  a7i>,  45ii 
Kant.  Immaiiuel,  3.51S,  460 
Kalh'rfu  ilm-nnr-fen.  479 
Keun.  Edmund,  I4U,  368 
KpBta,  John,  q. 


I  Ijfiln  Meretiry,  3fi8 
,  LoKible  tMinmamihip,  196-200,  305 
,  Legonve.  Graeat.  q.  151,  1B6. 160,  479, 
I  549.  ^50,  .^  554,  503,  BUS,  571), 

'         '75.  an.  580 

i,  M.  Sr.,  5« 

!.  Gottfried  WUhelm,  q.  101 


I  l*,tten  of  courtesy.  170-1S[> 
I  Lott<^ra  of  friendship,  172-176 


Lwronv 
LeThnil 


Keblc.  John,  u.  m«l 
Kcmble.  John  Piiilip.  .      . 
Kcinpia,  ThoniBS  ii.  u.  3S6 
Kenriqk,nr,.q,  44:i 
Kenyon.  Lord,  cr.  619 
Kidder.  D,  P.,  q,  JIM  1,  835 
Kil,  43U 
Kinds  of  lettera,  171-195 
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iting.  lTl-a)7,  805.  508 
Levee.  Charles  Jamei,  q  'Mi 
Leires.  George  Henry,  q.  3S3 
Lewis,  Sir  Georeo  Coraewall,  468 
libel  M.  Troth,  35 
Libtral  fftvi-v.  cr.  4as 
Libentl-minded  man,  a,  48U 
Liberals,  4811 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  q,  511 ;  cr.  470 
Linnffiua,  Charles  von,  623 
Lipogrsmmatists,  480 
Listening,  IT.  31.35.  69,  145 
T.UUIfi  living  Agr.  335 
Locke.  John,  q.  380  ;  oi.  ziii 
Logic.  .530 
Logical  method,  313 
Loiidna  Amitrmy,  or.  S93 

Allttnirum,  at.  oili 

Examiiur,  ci.  uU 
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London  Fun^  158 

Morning  Chronicle^  or.  xlix 

Quarterly  Jievieto,  q.  211 

/Saturday  Review^  q.  146 

Society,  q.  60 

Spectator^  q.  51  ;  cr.  Ix 

Telegraphy  or.  cxxviii 

Truth,  579 
Long,  Governor,  540 
Long  words,  886 

LongfeUow,  Henry  W.,  815,  317,  689; 
q.    258,    f>85,    0:J8 ;    cr.    cxxiv, 
cxxvi,  891 
Longinas,  q.  cxxxi,  468 
Looseness  of  thought,  425 
Lord  Ullini  Daughter,  494 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  607 
Loudness,  56f} 
Louis  XIV.,  460 
Love*%  Labor  Jjost,  866 
Lowe,  Robert,  113 
Lowell  James  Russell,  317,  818,  361, 

502 ;  q.  247 
Lowell  Courier,  q.  xxxii 
Loyola,  IgnatiuB,  811 
Lucian,  471 
Lucrece,  866 
Lucretius,  489 
LudicrouK,  the,  92-118 

not  absolute,  102 
Luther,  Martin,  450,  451 ;   q.  xoviii, 

40;  cr.  452 
Luther's  Table  -  Talk,  Q\0 
Lydgate,  John,  871 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  374 
Lyly,  John,  q.  282 
Lyrical  JialloiU,  443,  595 
Lyrical  poetry,  5*.H) 

Macaronic  Poetry,  Morgan's,  483 

Maoaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  17,  349, 
415,  478 ;  q.  xxxix,  xcv,  21<>-220, 
252,  290,  :im,  43S,  4<W.  495,  508, 
587,  642;  cr.  xxxvii,  xcviii, 
cviii,  '.:94,  :i8i,  395,  897 

Macbeth,  3<J6 

McCarthy,  Justin,  cr.  896 

Macdonald,  q.  287 

Macintosh,  John  I.,  cr.  cxi 

McKeimey,  Thomas  L.,  q.  180 

Macklin,  Charles,  808 

Marinillau's  Magazine,  494 

McQiieon,  H.,  q.   158,  5l.%  529,  560, 

5r)7,  :av.) 

Magazine  of  American  History,  470 

Magnanimity,  70 

Mail,  q.  428' 

Malaprop,  Mrs.,  381,  883 


Malapropos,  381 

Malaprops,  119 

Malibran,  Mme.  Maria,  555 

Mann,  Horace,  q.  289,  290 

\  Manner  vs.  matter,  8^ 

I  Manuscript,  legible,  492;  unrolled,  194 

'  Marathon  Ifidtptndent^  489 

Margaret  HatcUffe,  Epitaph  on,  473 

Mark  Tapley,  101,  188 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  51,  835 

Marmontel,  Jean  Francois,  524 ;  q.  471 

Marsh,  George  P.,  q.  xliv,  sdv, 
Ixxxvii,  156,  165,  227,  250,  2«il, 
276,  279,  824,  843,  854,  855,  857, 
858,  86:3,  365,  376,  380,  8»i,  896, 
411,  418,  470,  476,  491,  496,  507 ; 
or.  xIt,  ciii,  oxt,  oxxv,  280,  882, 
385,  392,  411,  470 

MarshaU,  Thomas,  477 

Martial,  q.  110,  467 

Marvellous  not  essential,  174,  248 

Masquerading  age,  188 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  521 ;  cr.  472 

Massinger,  Philip,  344 

Masson,  J.,  cr.  ex 

Material,  gathering,  319 

Mathews,  Life  of  U.  J.,  cr.  415 

Mathews,  W.,  q.  46,  140;  cr.  50 
i  Matter  vs.  manner,  342 
'  Matthews,  H.,  q.  291 

Miltzner,  q.  xxxvii 

Maury,  J.  S.,  530 

Max,  Prince,  22 

May  and  can.  Ixxiii 

May  hew,  Henry,  q..  414 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  92 

Measures,  685 ;  heroic,  639 ;  irrurular, 
688 

Memorizing.  540 

Memory  for  details,  213 

Mendelssohn,  Felix,  q.  123 

Merchant  of  Venice,  446 

Meres,  Francis,  q.  108 

Metaphor,  602,  605, 61 1 ;  force  of,  619 ; 
inconsistent,  607 ;  mixed,  616 

Method,  521 

Method,  logical,  318 

Methods  of  preparation  for  speaking, 

Metonymy,  602,  604 
Mettcmich,  Prince,  489 

«ill.  J.  S..  148;  q.  105,595 
iller,  Hugh,  :i48;  q.  291 
Milton,  John,  122,  189,  312,  344,  847, 
8.58.  ',m\  3«6.  495,  587,  681,  610 ; 
q  xl,  Ixvi,  Ixxiii,  Ixxxix,  ozxziT, 
119,  -niT),  474,  636,  637,  688,  640  ; 
or.  xlviii 
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Mimicrj,  87.  131,678 

Xea  Jertey  Journal,  cr.  436 

Hinen  i".  minoii,  493 

Now  worda.  353,  &M.  36!*.  364  ;  facti- 

Hi«  or  Hr..  ?  183 

tioua    notoriety,   3ftt ;    populai 

Mob,  m 

need.  363 

JVew  lor*  ll'-raUl,  cr.  as.  616 

Obtcner,  q.  398 

Mule,  Fnncuu  Beu«.  Ml.  Ml 

Standard,  or.  601 

Jfcafars  a>.d  «(  toi.  The,  580 

Sua,  q.  iiii,  criii,  340,  341,  360. 

300,423,484,545,508,008,639; 

Monroe,  June.,  8Ga 

cr.  civ,  C17 

Moatocue,  M».,  589 

rrtAxn.-,  q.  350;  cr.  893 

Montesquieu,  B»ron  de.  q.  488 

World,  a.  399 

milhli,  RevUa.  The.  35« 

Newman.  Cardinal.  343  ;  q.  34.'),  319 

Newspaper  Knglish,  363,  SOO 
New8i«per  fanTia.  :.-JS 

Uonvel.  J»cques-MBTi«,  570 

Moo.1,  395 

4l:i.  415,  4% 

Uoote,  Sm  Jolm,  tetre»t  of.  407 

Newton.  laaac,  143,  610 

Moore.  Thoma.,  158.348;  q.  cumui. 

Nice,  3TJ 

479,  Bia  ;  cr.  xlviu,  382 

^.  jni-m^  «vi^ 

Moncn.  T.  J.,  q.  240 

Ni^tm^e!  Florence,  cr.  391 
Ni&wn,  Mmfl.,  31S 

Jft™„-.  Macaronic  FoHry,  483 

Motley,  Henry,  831 

Motley.  John.  44U 

Ncinaense,  97 

Howiuiboea,  3tt7 

Norristown  Herald,  q.  383 

Motht,  439 

North,  Lord,  q.  83   ^ 

MoDlton,  L.  C,  q.  198 

North,  Roger,  451 

North    Auurican    Rtvlnc.    or.    mi. 

Moiart,  T.  C.  W.  A.,  q,  343.  437 

oxviii 

Uurh  Ado  About  A'omns,  417 

Northooto,  Jamea.  610 

MuUer,  M»i,  478 

Murdoch.  James  Edwud,  q.  ISO 

Not,  lixviii,  c«i. 

Murray,  Lindley,  43 

Not  only,  but  alio,  civiii,  euTiil 

ifutical  Herald,  a.  370 

Notea,  539 

Mo^icftl  woman,  «;  489 

336 
Nothing  leu  than,  433 

-V.  C.  vlrfiwrnfr.  891,  471 

N«poleon.  139,  509,  543 ;  q.  483,  487 

Noun,  ir.iii,  «.v.  «iiv.  liii,  Ixxiv, 

N«,uet,M„514 

Nwretion.  a08-343,  305,  619,  625 

alMolute  phrases,  Ixixii 

□f  character,  311 

of  imprcMion.,  213 

Novalia,  ct,  i:n 

ot  incidents.  a09-211 

Novel  wordi.,  S.'itl,  355 

Kwaltone>.  158 

Norelty.  SS6.  854 

■■  S».bv,  Petroleum  V.,"  I39 

Number,  :1»3 

Null,  thomu,  360 

Numeral  adieclive.,  rii-iliU 

X«,hvUU  Ay-frkan,  363 

Nftturalnem,  346 

cardmaf,  ilii 

Nature,  MS 

ordinal,  xlii 

Neceuity  of  wde  reading,  SaS 

Negation,  UiTiii-l.«»i7^ 

(»a*  and  th'  Rffd,  Thi,  574,  580 

Negative  pretiieB.  IxxD 

Object,  iviii.  iiiT 

iodirect,  lxxiv4ixT) 

Nelson.  Horatio,  139,  456 

Obiectiona.  refutation  of,  536,  531,  638 
Oyective  genitive,  xliii-ilv 

Nelwn,  Jim,  684 

Se»  Engtand  Journal  of  Edueaiion, 

677;  ct.  487 
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Observer,  The,  q.  2G0 
Obsolete  words,  353,  354 
Obtruding,  84,  108,  146 
Occasional  reproof,  59 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  540 
Odyssey,  612 
Official  position,  204 
Olipbant,  Mrs.,  443 
Omission,  411 
One,  417 

One  side  of  sheet,  194 
Only,  Ixxxiv-lxxxvii 
Onomatopoeia,  474 
Opening  sentences,  565 
Or,  cxxi-cxxiii 
Oral  punctuation,  572 
Oration,  the,  505 
Orders  by  letter,  1^6-188 
Originality,  320 
Ossian,  q.  Iib6 
OUidlo^  366 
*'Ouida,"439 
Ovid,  q.  513 
Oyst*  rs,  4',3 
Ozanam,  Jacques,  q.  107 


..  q.  2S7 


Paine,  — 
Paine,  W.  Perry,  5(3 
Palindrome,  the,  48'J 
Pall  Mall  liiuhfet,  cr.  xxii 

Gazette,  478 ;  q.  64  ;  cr.  xlix,  892 
Pangrammatists,  480 
Parables,  (;20 
Paradise  Lost,  366 
Paradise  Jieyaintd,  366 
Paradox,  a,  52U 
Paradoxes,  48(>,  489 
Parentheses,  272,  441 
Park,  Mungo,  404 
Parker.  Richard  G  ,  cr.  Ixxxii 
Parr,  Dr.,  347,381) 
Participle,  xviii,   xxiv,  xxv,   xlviii-1, 

Ixii,  Ixxiv 
Participle    phrase,     xlix,     1,     Ixxvi, 

Lvxviii,  cix,  ex 
"Partington,  Mrs.,"  38:5 
Partition,  the,  519 
Pascal,  Blaise,  q.  :W2,  523 
Pa8toral  poetiy,  599 
Patterson,  Calvin,  i\.  1C3 
Pause,  the,  6:30,  637 
Pauses,  573 

Pavn,  James,  cr.  cxxviii 
Peibody,  Dr.,  q.  264 
Peck's  Sun,  q,  423 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  Epitaph  on, 

472 
Penman's  Art  Journal,  q.  200 


Penn,  William,  cr.  xxxtI 

Pentameter,  639 

Pepperiness,  78 

Perception  of  the  ludicrous,  105-113 
enjoyed  as  difficult,  109 
not  to  be  acquired,  106,  128 
not  to  be  obtruded,  108 
not  universal,  105 
value  not  factitious,  107 
wit  and  humor,  114 

Percy  Anecdotes,  562 

Phe  de  FamiUe,  551 

Perfection,  :!51,  4Ji4,  465 

Period,  uses  of,  xviii,  257-259 

Periodic  structure,  440 

Peroration,  f>!i\ 

Persiflage.  127 

Person  (of  nouns),  70 

Personal  reflections,  108,  244,  245 

Pewonificaton,  602,  620 

Perspective,  251 

Perspicuity,  351,  484,  448,  570 

Persuasion,  505,  533 

Phaedrus,  321 

Phelps,  Austin,  q.  Ixii,  Ixxxri,  Ixxviii, 
cxxi,  346,  848,  350,  :i51,  360, 
362,  3(y5,  384,  419,  421,  4:«,  440, 
448,  452,  463,  466,  469.  506,  538, 
604,  610,  622,  628 ;  cr.  385 

Phillips,  Wendell,  540 ;  q.  226 

"  Phcenix,  John,"  q.  xli,  118,  119 

Phonographic  echoes  from  Commence- 
ment, 306 

Piano-playing.  624 

Piers  the  Plowman,  371 

Pilgriiiis  Progress,  cr.  617 

Pitch  of  the  voice,  554,  557,  566,  567 

Pitt,  William,  139,  508  ;  q.  xcviii ;  cr. 
xxv 

Plainness,  450 

Plato,  236;  q.  57,  104 

Plutisible  arguments,  63 

Plautus,  321 

Playful  liberties,  27,  29 

Pleasure,  theory  of,  104 

Plumptre,  Charles  John,  q.  162,  164, 
548,  574 

Plutarch,  623 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  478  ;  q.  476 

Poetry,  587  ;  aim,  59:i  ;  artistic  in,  596 ; 
ballads.  599 ;  definitions  of,  592 : 
descriptive,  599;  distingnished 
from  oratory,  593;  from  prose, 
627 ;  divisions  of,  599 ;  dra- 
matic, 599;  epic,  599  ;  language 
of,  5^ ;  Ij-ricaL  51W ;  pastoral, 
5'.»9 ;  the  prophetic  in,  594 ; 
questions  concerning,  590  ;    re« 
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flsotivfc  599 ;  rbftbm  of,  630 ; 

VQiitfi,  b^ ;   Bubjective  elflmeni 

in,  Swt 
Pmnt  of  a  Mory,  85 
Politeaeas,  4'i 
FotyfiuU,  583 
Popf,  Aleunder.  139,   140.   366,  iSS, 

6ill;  q.  oxiiLt,  oiuvt,  SJ,  iVi, 

a79,  aua,  367.  aw,  353, 474,  475, 

4™,  «li.  0:i9;  ct.  S94,  61M 
Popular  Grammar,  a  4'.1I 
Ponon.  Itichatd.  43 
Port  Roral  writen,  143 
Porter.  Ebeneicr.  q.  Ixr,  151, 163,154, 


Proliiity.  460 
Promptnesi,  196 

Pronouns,  iviii,  ixiv,  Izxir;  unbigu- 
oiiB,    413  ;   one,  417  ;   reflexive, 


15.5,  S 


Porter,  Judge,  T 
Powf-"- •- "■ 

PoSM 


■.  .557 


I.  iliii-xlvii 
Puiaibilines  uf  coTTeapondence,  194 
Potaibilitv  of  praiae.  47 
Postal-card  etrora,  Ixcuv 
Postal  ordera,  !8T 
Poat-office  aildro'ea,  183 
Putiet,  Charlea.  570 
Power.  3.>1,4:H  MS,  570 
Practical  >akea.  131. 1:j3 
Practiial  retnUtion.  ft4 
Pceciaion.  18(,  188.  351.  399,  484,  418 
Prodicate,  XTii,  Ixii-lixvi 

auxiliariea,  Ixii-liiiv,  cxxt 
do,  didTlii".  cxxvi 

ihjf.  will,  IxT-lii,  Ixxii 
should,  iTOuld,  Ixx-lxiiii 


Preparation  tor  Hpeaking.  537,  512 
Preparation  for  tbe  praa,  491 
Prepoaitioni,  li-lviil 

table  of  appropriate,  lii-lv 
PrepoaitioD  phraua,  ixv,  1-ldi,  l2si< 

liivi.  Ixxiviii 
Prsiiervatinn  of  tbe  roioe.  5.t6 
Ftftia.  preparudoD  for  tbe,  491 
Pretemion,  !)T 
Plieatley,  Jowph,  331 
Prime,  Dr..  q.  45 
Prior.  JancB.  cr.  415 
Prior,  Matthew,  q.  396 
Priority  of  phn«M.  liKiii 
Private  reproof,  M 
Privileged  pemon.  a,  486 
Procter,  Bryan  Walter,  483 
Proctor.  lt..q.  4« 
PcofeiKir.  374 


Proof,  correcting,  4W ;  reading,  493 
.  Proper  namaB.  1U5 

caution  in  ueing.  236 
I  Prophetic,  the.  in  poetry.  SfH 

PropoBitioK.  tbe.  51U,  !>i!ti 
I  Propriety,  351,  379,  400,  434 
:  ProBC.  831 

Piuse  and  poetry  diBtinguiabed,  637 

Proverbs  488 

ProTiiicial  words.  380,  370 

Prudery,  M 

Pruning,  4.'i6.  457 

Purt.  or.  ±;s 

Putr.  Mr.  Orator,  558 

Pugiui  Porcorum.  479 

Punch,  q.  19,  IISS,  430.  487,  491 

Punctuation,  xviii.  niii,  ilii,  IxiiJK. 
aiB-300,  570.  57S 
^isoiute  rulea.  -256^5 
TDles  of  judgment,  276-300 

PuQEenoy.  514 

Punning,  477 

Puni,  in,  117-132,  145,814 

Purity.  ;>51,  3.>1,  400,  434 

Purnoee  vi.  attainment.  135 

Put  Yoitrtrlf  In  hii  Plaa,Gl 

Puttenham,  George,  371 

Puziles,  428 

QlTtKERS,  438 

I  QuarUrly  Jtaifu,  q.  347,  380 
I  QueBtiona,  children's,  308 
'  QaeHtione.  anggcBtive,  13,  31,  44,  81, 
I  80.  137,  150 

'  Quin.  Bdward.  574 
Qaintilian.  .'.11.  5!0,  523,  524,  SSO,  564, 

581),  eO:i,  033 ;  q.  M,  i-SO.  434. 

436 

§uiz,  382 
notation  maiks.  303 
Quoted  praiae,  53 

Rabbit,  a,  3S0 

RalieUiB,  Praueii,  360 ;  q,  489 

Rachel,  4S0,.'J6n 

Raein-!,  Jean,  q.  17,  583 

B«Iicat>,  4149 

Jlamb'er.  The.  or.  3W 

RamHV.  Dean,  q.  118 

Satdijj-t.  ifargartt,  Epitapit  on,  418 
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Reade,  Charles,  451 ;  q.  119 

Readiness.  13,  69 

Reading,  not  too  much,  322;    wide, 

322 
Reading  aloud,  549,  5T2 ;  art  of,  580 ; 

as  a  means  of  criticism,  582 
Rebuffs,  502 

Receiving  compliments,  55 
Recognized  phrases,  3 
Recommendation,  letters  of,  179 
Redundance,  418 
Reference  to  self,  140,  217 
Reflective  poetry,  599 
Reflexive  pronouns,  417 
Refutation    of    objections,  526,  527, 

528 
Registering  letters,  187 
Regnier,  J.  A.  A.,  q.  160 
Regrets,  notes  of,  1 77 
Relative  clauses,  277 
Relaxation  needed,  92 
Remitting  money,  189 
Repetition,  4<>2 
Reproduction,  305 
Reproof,  55-60 
Reserve,  513,  514 
Reserved  people,  146,  147 
Rest  after  exertion,  557 
Retailer,  q.  424 
Retort,  4<I7 

Rcvealment  in  history,  215 
Revenge,  63 

Reynolds,  Joshua,  49,  459 
Rhetorical  pause.  573 
Rhophalic  verse,  482 
Rhyme,  633  ;  rules  for,  633 
Rhythm,  cxii,  627;   in  English  verse, 

t)33 ;  necessary  to  poetry,  61^ ; 

requires  change  in  words,  684 
Richmond,  Dean,  199 
Richter,  Jean  Paul,  365,  568,  624.   See 

Jean  Paul. 
RirJicule.  52l> 
Rivnls,  The,  381 
Robberds,  J.  \V.,  361 
liobcHpien-e,  Memoir  of,  cr.  425 
Roche,  Sir  Boyle,  q.  4*>9,  537 
Rochester  Democrat,  cr.  222 
Rodoijune,  583 
Rogers,  Henry,  6213 
Rogers,  Samuel,  q.  39 
Ro«ct,  Peter  Mark,  400 
Rolling  the  r's,  156 
Romantic  measure,  641 
Romeo  and  JuliH,  :S66 
Roscommon,  Earl  of,  q.  295 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  13,  43,  219 
Rowlands,  Henry,  q.  354 


Rubini,  Jean  Baptiste,  551 

Rufus,  62S 

Rules  for  essay-writing,  334 

Rules  for  letter-writing,  196-307 

Rushton,  William,  q.  392 

Ruskin,  John,  392;  q.   143,  286,  345, 

416,  417,  531,  632;  cr.  397,  412, 

438  468 
RnsseU,  W. ,  q.  562,  563,  564 


Saadi,  q.  40.  283 

Sacred  subiects,  29,  83,  103 

Sagacity,  389 

*S7.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  cr.  222 

Saint-Simon,  Claudius  Henry,  472 

Sainte-Beuve,   Charles  Augostin,    8, 

582 
Sales,  Francu  de,  441 
Sam  Weller,  101 
Sampson,  H.,  cr.  cxxvii 
Samson,  M.,  564,  574 
San  dean,  Jules,  579 
Sarcasm,  123-128 
Sardanapalua,  459 
Satire,  13:^ 
Satyrus,  562 

Savage,  Richard,  cr.  xzzri 
Saxe- Weimar,  Duke  of,  874 
Say,  M.,  528 
Scandal,  :i'i 

Schiller,  T.  C.  P.,  q.  108 
Schlegel.  Fre<lerick,  q.  450 
School  Bulletin,  q.  180-190,  427 
Scott,  General,  452 
Scott,  Walter,  348 ;  q.  257,.  280.  482, 
494,  495,  611,  641 ;  cr.  xxxvi,  507 
Seek  to  please,  16 
Selecting  a  sulbject,  306 
Self-conceit,  138,  217 
Self-ingratiation.  87 
Self-revealment,  149,  317 
Seneca,  q.  850,  607 
Sense,  3:^9 
Sentences,  xvii 

complex,  xcv-cxii 

compound,  cxiii 

simple,  xvii-xciv 
Sentimentality,  ITS 
Sermon^  Essay  on  the  Composition 

o/a,  812 
Sermons,  444,  535 
Serpentine  letters,  482,  484 
Sesame  and  Lilies^  438 
Sewell,  William,  q.  286 
Seymour,  Horatio,  a.  887 
Shaftesbur>%  Elarl  or,  q.  xxi 
Shairp,  T.,  q.  243,  342,  343,  846,  84$^ 
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9.  45(1.  5(W. 

580,  GtfT,  61i>.  H»6,  e4U  ;  q.  lii, 

Ixiii,  livi.  livii^   Ixzii.  Jxxiii, 

78,  m.  iii.'iis.  lift  aai,  ss7.' 

2fll,  26B,  m  260,  288,  417,  BtiS, 

6311,  637,  641 :  cr.  61S 
Shall  and  will.  Ixv-Ixi,  luii 
Shfdd,  W.  G.  T..  q.  34S,  438.  451,  477 
Shrfp/oldt.  a  Trr.atitf  on,  438 
Shelley,  Peroj-  BjHbe,   q.  Ixii ;   cr. 

Sheiutoiie.  WUIuuQ,  611 ;  q  luir ;  cr. 

Ixvii,  liiu 
SheridiB.  R  B.,  349.  368,  397,  467 ; 

879,  a»t.  48S.  574 
Sheridan.  T..  q.  151.  476 
-        "      ■     ■■■    k>,  467 


short  paraffrapbH,  J 
Short  words,  tee 


Shaldham,  E.  B..  q.  55T 
Sick  King  in  Bokhara,  q.  ffiffi 
Sidney.  Pbilip,  47li,  594;  q.  S90;  < 


Signatures,  ^ 


Sociability  nnappreoiated,  263 
I  Society,  17 
,  Sociity  Small  Talk.  q.  38,  51,  S.-),  146 

Boontca,  12T;  q.  .'17,  (i8 
'  Soleoiami,  SS8,  30) 

Sol  icitoiu  reproof,  60 

SomeTB,  Lord,  515 

SoDgt,  59» 

Sonnet,  the.  640 

Sophoclea,  439 

Sore  throat.  M7 

Sotlwro.  Edward,  181 
,  Soult,  Marnhal,  q.  ciIt 
;  South,  Robert.  237  ;  q.  oxxxriii,  138 
'  Southey.  Robert,  q.  359,  360, 361 ,  491 ; 
I  cr.  415 

'Speaker,  the,  516 
'  Speaker,  the  character  of  a.  5(9 
I  Sprctator,  The,  466,  483 ;  q.  346,  358, 
I  443,  466,  480,  5^9;  or.  Ixxxii. 

ciin.  cavii,  2M,  392,  417, 618 


r,  Herbert,  4:14;  q.  uiiiL  luv, 
ci.  cxxxi-cxxii,  215.  !>35,  389, 
57.  4B9  i  cr.  xlvi,  97-100 
',  Edmund,  U31,  639,  640;  q. 


D,  aoi 


Silence,  14E 

SiUer  by  mail,  186 

Simeon,  524 

Simile.  60S.  605;  adapUbUity,  607; 

belitmng,fi06;  condenaed,  613 ; 

force  of,  619;  trite,  000 
Bimonidea,  612 
Simplicity,  sITected.  443;   excewivs, 

■ioD.  443  ;  of  eipreaaion.  439 ; 
of  thought,  437 ;  n>.   triieneu. 

Sincerity.  44S,  511 

Sing-aong,  572 

Skoda,  ftot ,  .W 

Slang,  :^1:  UKBof,  375 

Small  pucK.  194 

Smith,  Albert,  cr.  391 

Smith.  C.  J.,  or.  Ivi 

Smith,  G.  a.  cr.  .t!« 

Smitb,  Goldwin,  143 

Smith,  Sydney,  q.  acTiii.  3,  9,  IT.  4,1, 
.^4,  63.  IIT,  69,  73,  85.  104,  105, 
114,  110.  119,  120, 128.  129,  ISO, 
197.  2-21 ,  366.  834.  347,  380,  SSfl, 
388,  416.  4;ni,  460,  467.  487,  489, 
5.19.  609,  eiO  \  CI.  43,  135,  135 


'  Spennetian  etania.  640 

I  Splitting  of  pBTticIna,  li 

I  Spontwitily.  .^8 

I  SpTitigflrld  Se/nibtiran,  q.  ciiv;  cr. 

StaPl,  Mme.  de.  q.  16,  25.  133,  289,  390 

Slandaide  of  pronunciation,  162 

Stanley,  Dean.  115 

Stedman,  R  C,  or.  oixv 

Steele.  Richard,  133,  468,  611  ;  q.  387; 

Stephen!  Leslie. 


Stem 


;,  117;  q.  Ixviii,  105, 


Slopping  argument,  73 

Stones  as  a<iilmet^  81 

Stories  in  aigiunent,  81 
I  Stormont.  Lord.  349 
I  Story-lelliDe,  81-90.  308.  340;  341 

Stnart,  Chsrlea  Jamea,  481 

Stnart.  Jamci,  481 

Stresa,  570 

Style,  :M2;  dcfiDition  of,  344;  natu- 
ralness. ;146 ;  pnritj,  863 ;  qnali- 
tie>  of.  351 

SubdiTisioD.  312  ;  apecimen.  814 

Sobject,  ivii,  iviii-ixiT,  oii,  ozxrii; 
sammariied,  xiiv 

Subjectivo  element  in  poetry,  G96 
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SubjectB,  choice  of,  18;  development 
of.  20,  H27;  familiar,  307; 
selecting.  306 ;  stated,  318 ;  anb- 
dividing,  312 

Subjunctive  mood,  xix 

Suggestive  questions.     See  Questions. 

Superticial  argument,  (>5 

Superlative  degree,  xxix-xxxi 

Supe datives  avoided,  227 

Superscriptions,  181,  203 

Surrey,  Earl  of.  640 

Sweetened  reproof,  58 

Swift,  Jonathan,  126,  133,  872,  603, 
611 ;  q.  Ixxiii,  .'>-7,  4:5,  129,  236, 
267,  487,  488,  52:},  613 ;  cr.  xxix, 
XXX,  Ixxi,  ciii,  cxvi,  cxvii,  cxviii, 
cxxx,  11,  68,  283,  272,  412,  426 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  q.  282, 
288 

Svmpathy,  149,  237 

Synecdoche,  602,  604,  611 

Synonyms,  399 

Table-talk,  13-30,  145,  253 

Tacitus,  446,  596 

Tact,  339 

Tadema,  Alma,  478 

Taking  notes,  326 

Talleyrand,  128 

Talma,  Fram^ois,  156,  551,  652,  555 

Talma,  Mme.,  559 

Tattooing,  427 

Tantophony,  477,  484 

Taylor,  General,  452 

Taylor,  Jeremy.  495  ;  q.  288 

Taylor,  John,  360 

Taylor.  William,  358,  361 ;  cr.  382 

Taylor's  Edwin  the  Fair,  507 

Technical  metaphors,  358 

Technical  words,  :J55 

Tedious  sUiries.  8:3,  148,  193 

Teeth  closed,  553 

Temper  uncontrolled,  70 

Temple,  Sir  William,  q.  83 ;  cr.  cxvi 

Tennyson,   Alfred,  640;    q,    xx,   214, 

285,  290.  475,  638,  641 
Tennysonian  stanza,  641 
Tense,  :396 
Terence  321 

Tetrameters,  638.  639,  642 
Thackeray,  W.  M,  q.  52, 149,  325,  a54, 

369,  :Wi,  4(;S.  489,  613;  cr.  xxxi, 

xxxvi,  xxxvii,  Iviii,  Ix,  Ixxxiii, 

cxxvi,  412,  4i:i,  415 
That,  xix,  xxxv,  xxxviii-xl,  cvii 
The,  xxxv-xxxvii 
The  first  two,  xxxvii 
The  former,  the  latter,  xxzviii 


The  one,  the  other,  xxzriii 
Themistocles,  q.  487,  511 
Theodolite,  the,  435 
Theodoric,  483 
Theories  of  the  ludicrous,  93-104 

pleasure,  104 
Thesaurus  of  Engliih  Wordt^  401 
This,  xix,  xxxv,  xxxviii-xl 
This,  the  other,  xl 
Tholuck,  Priedrich,  cr.  618 
Thompson,  D.  W.,q.  222 
Thomson,  James,  603,  640 
Thorn,  The,  443 
Thought-quickening,  237 
Three  black  crows,  36 
Throat,  sore,  657 ;  protection  of,  658 
'Thurber,  S.,  q.  312 
TibuUus,  4:^9 
Tiokell,  Thomas,  q.  xviii 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  569 ;  cr.  416 
Times- Detiwcr at,  625 
Titles,  203,  438 

Titmarsh,  Michael  Angelo,  396 
Tone  in  narration,  221 
Tooke,  Home,  604 
Topical  analyses.     See   Analyses    of 

Chapters. 
Tramp  Abroad,  The,  890 
Tramp  overmatched,  74 
Trench,  R.  Chevenix,  q.  399 
Trimeters,  638,  642 ;  Iambic,  641 
Triteness,  446 
Trivialities,  216 
Trochaic  feet,  636 

Trollope,  Anthony,  617 ;  or.  xxii,  391 
Tropes,  601.  605 
Truth,  482 
Truth  vs.  libel,  33 
Turennes,  Marshal,  527 
''  Twain,  Mark,"  347,  890,  425 ;  q.  85, 

478,  488 
Twitting  on  facts,  38 
Tyndall.  J.,  559 
Typical  incidents,  214,  220 
Typographical  errors,  383,   492,  493, 

494-496 

Unemphatic  endings,  cix 
Unequal  discussion,  73 
Unfit  discussion,  74 
Unity,  530 

Unity,  essential,  cx-oxii,  cxiii-oxyiii ; 
in  narration,  285 
I  Unity  Club,  814 
Universal  Afngazine,  439 
Unnatural  incidents,  310 
Unobtrusive  praise,  50 
Unpardonable  errors,  168,  286 
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tT*ig«,   national.   3!<3,    3till ;    piCHot, 

3K{;  reputable,  8-V),  371 
Uaages  of  aociety ,  7^  U.  10 

VALERR'SMAXIMrH.  Ki 
Tanbrugh,  Sir  John.  cr.  391.  3M 
TandenhoS'.  George,  q.  lUii,  571 
Vanitf,  1.%.  144,  ^flG.  610 
Vanety,  4T0:  in  diutiuii.  4T0 ;  in  more- 

ment,  471  :  in  veniB,  636 
Vasa.  GuttavuB.  4(H 
Velvet  ({love,  tlie,  4.15 
Veiuntiui  FortunatUB.  531 

Venia  ami  Ailoiiu.  S6G 

Verbal  nnuns.  xxiv 

Verdant  Green,  173 

Vere,  Scliele  de.  q.  373,  S74,  435,  588 

Venification.  6:« 

TerBteian.  Richard,  q  354 

■•Verv"tobe.v,n,l«J,  2^7 

VkAiburg  Hiroid.  q.  4'J4 
Viclona,  Queen,  i^i.  OOS 
Vie.vora,  Antonio,  q.  444 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  q.  ifiKl 
Tinet,   Aleiuider,  53S,  524,  534:    q. 

3:11.  51S,  514 
Vimil,  4;ill 
Virtue,  oomporition  nn,  300 


What  to  write,  17^ 
"  Wb»t-we-do  matten,"  174 
Wbately,  Ricbard,  q.  cixil.  a'!.  133, 
aSl,  34fl,  aSO,  351 ,  3L;.  411P,  4-W, 
435,  4:t7,  440,  456.  Wii.  4*15,  487, 
507,  510.  511,  5D.  .=«",  :&i.  Sas, 
Sas,  52fi,  537,  53S,  5U«,  .'i3U.  533, 
530,  567.  611,  6ia,  Bl.-i.  tUl,  638; 
cr.  «iiii.  cjivii,  416,  4Ki.  683 
^Vhich.  ovi,  ovii 
Whipple.  Edwin  P.,  q.  107,  108 
White.  Richard  Grant,   164,  871 ;   q. 
I  ixiii,  U.  livi,  liiii,  157,  384; 

cr.  ixii,  Ixixi,  Giii.  3U4 
!  Whitcfield,  Ge-irge,  or.  453,  548 
I  WliiCmsn,  Wult.  630 
'  Whittier.  John  Gnwnleaf,  315,  317 
'  Who,  cvii 
.  Who"e,  xliv 
'  Wilkj(..  David,  611 
I  Will  of  the  andienoe,  633 
I  '■  William  Henry  "  letter,  175 
WiHlHm  Kiifue.  4W 


Will 


Voeabult 

Vooiferou«ne».  I» 

Voice,  the,  547;  acquirement  of  a 
good.  .548 ;  hy^cne  of.  506  ;  an 
interpreter,  MU  ;  londnena,  506 ; 
physiology  of,  548 ;  pjtoli  of, 
65l,  557,  fm,  567  ;  iirCHrrvation 
ot  5.T«;  proper  me  of ,  650 ; 
etrcneth  of.  547 
■ ■-!,  SH8 

Wakeman.  G..  q.  333 
Walpole,  Horace,  6111 
"  Ward.  Artemai,"  113;  q.  ( 
Ward,  Dr..  q.  45;! 
Washington,  Gcorae,  q.  387 
WatM,  A.  A..q.  4:16 
WatU,  Dr.,  531 
We.  600 


Voltaire. 


Willianimn.  Sir  Joaeph,  45B 
WilliB.  N.  P.,  360 
Wilson.  John,  q.  383 

WiaUr  JMu  oh  'the  Pr/tirU,  A,  589 
Winthrop,  R.  C  q.  373 
Wisdom  of  learning.  39 
Wiaa.  Governor,  cr.  618 
Wit,  317,  5ia 
Wit  and  humor,  1i:W36 
Wither.  George,  q,  ixvi 
Wittr  compliment*,  53 
Wolfe,  Gen.  Jamea.  i:<!l 

Wolwy.  Vnrdinal,  VoiijiM  on,  479 
Wooii.  Mra   Henry,  or.  8tK 

JiiKBph  E..  q.  '"    ""' 


I   Hoi 


r.  31M 


.Ififi,  rllO ;  q  284  ;  cr.  «3.  538 
Weinberg.  luac,  370 
WeiM,  John,  q,  117,  134,  134,  630:  er. 

8.5,  103,  130 
W<:it"iiiifler  Jfrifa,  or.  cxix,  480 
What  conntituteH  poetry,  587 
What  to  tell,  313 


I  WordBworth.    William.   4:1,    1341.  366. 
1  27-_',  4:in.  6y.'),  SIW.  5B8,  fl40 ;  q 

Ixvi,  Ixii.  5!I3.  6-i7,  C3-5,  641 ; 
I  ur.  44:!.  461),  475 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  ntt 

Writing  diaconraea,  5:(7 
:  Written  analyii«.  541 
'  Wycherley,  William,  q.  284 

,  YraH,  430 

■  Yield  when  convinced,  76 
;  Yoti  was.  314 
Young,  Kdward,  q.  iviii,  386,  474 

I  Zaire,  651 
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Ab-brffvi-ite.  v.  I.    To  ahorten ; 

sbiidfe :  to  oontraot 
Ab-bce'Ti-1'Uon,  n.    Ao 

Ab-nor'mal,  .i.  {Irtt.  ab.  from.  Kid  , 
norma,  &rn1e.]     Sot  coabrmed  to 

Ab'so-lute,  a.  Nut  limiceil ;  uncon- 
ditional;  oomplel«i  arbitrary -,  dM- 
potlo;  poiilivo  ;  peremptory. 

Ab'stiiut,  ii.  Separate ;  exinting  in 
th«  mind  only;  abalruie;  dlffiuult 
■.n  abriilgaie   " 


0.  (.     ToocJIoot 


'',  H.  A  compound  of  two  or 
e  nietKla ;  a  buier  metal  mixed 
1  a  fine. — v.  t.  To  debaae  bj  mii- 

[Lat.  ad.  to.  and  Ilgare,  to 
One  united  to  another  by 
r  by  any  tie ;  a  ooufedeiate. 


Uodiilation    of    voiffl 


Kylka- 


blo  ;  a  mirk  to  rognlatd  . 
tioD,  distingoisb  magnitude),  eta. 
Ai-.-fiwl-ble,  u.    Capable  of  being  u])- 
proacbed. 

mony:  conformity. 
Au-oiVmu-lito,  !■.  (.   To  heap  togetber. 
""     ■ a;  tu   lie  aug- 


I.  II.    Act  of  accu 

>.  i 

Bicactneu;  correct-  i 


Al-lf.  n. 
bind.  J 

— w.  (.'  To  unite  by  compact. 
Al'ter-ci'tiun,  ».      Warm  contention 

diipate. 
Ll'ter-natloa.  n-    Aet  of  altemaUi^ ; 

reciprocal  Kucoeuion. 
.m'bi-gfi'i'ty.    K.      DoubtfuloDu    of 


ncntid 


ul&'tii 


A-^Erb't-ty.  n.     BittcrncnH  of  taste 

Ad'ap^i&'lion,  ft.  The  act  of  ailaptl 
.ordtUng;  Haitablenea-i :  litueas, 
A<)'eH]:iatj.  <i    Fully  >iilHjimt;equi 

frop'>rtiouat«;  correapondcnt. 
Jimct.  II,     Sonietbing  ]uined  toa 
olh  :c  — '1.  Adiied  to,  or  united  vil 
A  I  u-li'tiun,  n.     Hioeiaivo  or  aerv 


ing;  doubtful;  I'qaivocal 

A-nili'o-gy.  n.  AfEreement  between 
tbingi  which  are  i'l  moat  reapecta 
entirely  unlike ;  proportion. 

A-nil'y-sia,     n.       Ipl,     A-nii'y-iSe.) 

ititiumt  elementv 
An'a-1^.  0.  t.     To  reHikc  into  fint 

pnaciplen  oiclemcnu. 
A-iiifo-mim,  i(.     To  divide  into  the 

constituent  parts,  fur  tie  purpose  of 


.1;    An-Ug'o.nlut,    «. 


A  chronological  bis- 

An  opp.mc-it;  a 
tcniler,— u.  Conn- 
ng- 

Tbat  which  goea 


An't«-9(id'ent. 

bi'fore.— 'J.   uoiny  iiBLUi-e  in  unic— 
1      SVN.    Prior;    preceding;   prerions 

An-ttv'i-pl'te.  i'.  (.    Tu  take  or  do  be 
I     laro;  to  forcUstt:. 


OEKBRAL  OLOBBABT. 


.    (pi.    Aa-tlth'e-alB).  ' 


An-tlth'*-^ 

eoatnut. 

Ap'k-th;,  H.  Want  of  feeling  ;  inwu- 
dbUitf. 

A-pAitn-phfl,  n.  [Gr.  npo.  from,  and 
jfropA*.  Hiiminj.]  A  tiimini  ttom  ■ 
real  ■nditan  to  ui  imigineu  one;  i 
oontrutioD  of  a.  word,  or  the  nwrli 
[*]  used  to  denote  ancb  ooatno-  , 
lion.  I 

ApW-U'tion,  n.    A  name  bj  which  '  A 
a  thing  ii  i»UMi.-8TK.  Title;  ad-  | 
dieaj:  ttth.  A 

AM>rtrat-U«  (-ihi-j,  c  I.  To  Taloe ;  , 
to  MiM  tha  value  of.— v.  i.  To  hm  | 

Ap-pT«'(n-ttioii  (-dil-1'abun).  n.  Act 
of  appreciating  or  valuing  ;  a  jnat 

Ap^pre-hEnd'.  v.  I.    To  uiie ;  to  oon- 
„  oeire  by  the  mind  ;  to  fear. 
Ap'pre-hln'non.   n.      Act  of   appre- 

hendinii ;  ooaoe|ition  of  ideal ;  fear ; 
y  diatnitt 
Ap'pre-hEn'alTe,  a.     Quiok  to  appre- 

nend;  feaifoL 


At-trlb'ate,  i 

At'tn 


(.    To  aaoiiba ;  to  in- 


'tn-bSte,  n.  An  iahumt  qualitj- 
Aa'di-ble,  a.  Capable  of  baiiig  hcwd. 
Author-iie,  b,  I.     To  give  anthni^ 


(I.  A  Terb  that  help*  to  form  tha 
mood*  and  tenm  of  othar  tstIm. 
Lwh/waid-Dcaa.   n.     UngnoefninaH ; 

L^'i^am.  iL  A  Klf-flTident  propoil- 
tion  or  tnith. — Bth.  Haxim ;  adaga. 
_i:  —  ..i:,     _      Pertaining  to  ax- 


;  of  tb 


nofai 


Light  ot 


B«d1  DKge  (bXd^nta 

plajf  uT  diaconne. 
Bfai'tfT,  B.  (.    To  rally ;  to  ridionla; 

to  }aka  oi  Jeat  with.— H.  Baiilny; 

joke. 
Bom'baat  (bflm'biatl,  n.  High  Mund- 

ing  langnage ;  fraUan. 
Brfv'i-ty,  r      "  - 


.    Fit ;  uiapted  ;  patti- 


Dcar :  to  approaoh. 

Ap-pr(ii'i-Diate,  <i.   Near  ;  nigh. 

Ap-pri^x'i-mktion,  n.     A|iproacb. 

Arln-tra^ry,  a.  Dictated  by.  ot  de- 
pending on,  will ;  bound  by  no  law  ; 
abaolate  in  power.— ."*»!!.  Tyran- 
nical;  imjirrioDa ;  unlimited ;  abio- 
lute ;  deapotic. 

Ar'gu-ment.  n.  Reaaon  alleged  to  in- 
daoe  belief ;  plea. 

ig  ,„., 

of  one  of  tbe  Rm 
Ai'p^ct.  n.    IiOok 

appearance. 
Aa-a^rt'.  B.  I.     To 
A(-i6'ci-ftte  (-sbl-t 


Ci'denQe,  r.     A  fall  of  the  t 

reading  or  ipekking  1  madnU' 

Ca-jiile',  p.  I.     To  deodire  by  fiattwy  ; 

to  wheedle. 
Cil'nm-ny,   n.    Palaa  and 

acouaation.— BrK,     Bland 

matlon  ;  libel ;  aboM. 
Clrl-ca-ture,  n.    A  TFTiTf 

ag({etated  to  deformity ; 

cronily. 
C<t>-go-ry,  tt.    One  ot  the  highert 

clai*ei  to  which  the  ob}aoti  of  knowl- 

eilgs  or  thoughl  can  be  reduoed ; 

predicament;  atatc;  oonditton. 
Cau'tion,  n.     Prudanee ;  care ;  admo- 
■raming  — *.  I. 


It  Indi- 


Act  of  arranging  ; 

1  Cen-eo'ri-oDa-ncu,  n.'  Quality  ot  bdng 

fsBKor  and  pnctiaer 

Vha-Brln',  «.     Ill-humor:  ««atiiiB— 

e  aru. 

1      P.  (.     Toye»;  to  mortify. 

Vir-cOni'fer-«i9o,    n.     The  line  thM 
honndi  theoirole. 

afGrm. 

Cir'cnm-lo-oQ'tion.  n.     The  nia  of  la- 

It),  r.  (.    To  join  in 

1     direct  expreeaou. 

lite  with, -<;.(.  To 

1  l,-ir'cnm-«ribe'.  0.  (.     ToinolMe;t« 

Joined  in 

Ao-Biima.  I- 


interest ;  unitrri 
1.  [Lat  al.  to 
rnrre.  hi  tab'.]  To  Uke 
forgrantai;  to  pretend  t< 
— V.  (.  To  be  aiTDgant. 


CWai-fi-o&'tion,  ft.    Aototarnugiiig, 
or  itato  of  being  arranfed,  in  idavn. 
Clanie.  H,     Part  of  a  Hntence. 
ClCclo^a.    Pertaining  to  tha  otany^ 


::h. 
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CU'maz,  n.  [Gr.  klimaz^  a  ladder.] 
Gradation  of  ascent  in  a  sentence. 

CToM^'iTOf  a.  Formed  hj  gathering ; 
inferrin^^ ;  comprehending  many. 

06l1o-cA'tion,  M.  Act  of  puMsing ;  ar- 
rangement. 

Col-ld'(^ni-al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
used  in,  conversation. 

COm'bi-D&'tioiL,  n.  Union  or  associa- 
tion.— Stm.  Coalition ;  conjanction ; 
conspiracy. 

Gdm'men-d&-tion,  n.  Praise;  appro- 
bation. 

Com-pCr'a-tlve,  a.  Estimated  by  com- 
parison ;  not  positive. 

Oom-pXr'i-son,  n.  Act  of  comparing ; 
comparative  estimate ;  simile. 

Oom-pile',  v.  t.  To  compose  oat  of 
materials  got  from  other  works. 

O0m'plai-sftnce\  n.  Civility;  cour- 
tesy ;  urbanity ;  politeness. 

C6m'ple-m6nt,  n.  That  which  com- 
pletes something  else;  the  full 
number. 

COm'plex,  a.  Of  many  parts  ;  intri- 
cate; complicated. 

Com-pl?x'i-ty,  n.  A  complex  state  ; 
intricacy. 

Com'pli-cate,  v.  t.  To  make  complex 
or  intricate. — 8tn.  To  entangle; 
infold ;  involve ;  perplex. 

C6m'pli-ment,  n.  Act  or  expression 
of  civility  :  praise. — v.  t.  To  flat- 
ter or  gratify  by  bestowing  praise 
upon. 

Com-p5rt,  v.  i.  To  agree ;  to  suit. — 
V.  t.  To  behave  :  to  conduct. 

Com-pdslte,  a.  Made  up  of  parts; 
compounded. 

Cdm'po-si'tion  (-zish'un),  n.  Mixture ; 
combination ;  arrangement  or  set- 
ting of  type ;  a  written  work. 

Com -pound ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  con^  with,  to- 
gether, and  ponere^  to  set,  place.] 
To  mix  in  one  mass ;  to  combine  or 
unite ;  to  adjust.— v.  i.  To  come  to 
terms  of  agreement. 

Cdm'pre-hSn'sive,  a.  Including  much 
in  small  space. — Stn.  Large  ;  full ; 
capacious. 

Com-pr^s'sion,  n.  Act  of  pressing 
together. 

Con-^ede',  v.  t.  To  grant ;  to  admit 
as  true  or  proper. 

Con-^eit',  fi.  Fancy  ;  vanity  ;  pride 
of  opinion. 

Con-yeive',  v.  (.  To  form  in  the  mind ; 
to  imagine. 


Con-^Sn'ter,  )  v.  i  or  t.    To  come  or 

Con-^Su'tre,  f     bring  to  a  point. 

Cdn\en-tr&te,  or  Con-vSn'tr&M,  v.  t. 
To  bring  to  a  common  centra,  or  to 
a  closer  union. 

COn'^en-tr&'tion,  n.  Act  of  oonooi- 
trating. 

Con-Qiri-ftte,  v.  t.  To  nin  by  &vor ; 
to  win  over. — Stm.  To  propitiate ; 
to  engage. 

Con-ciae'ness,  n.  Brevity  in  speakiag 
or  writing. 

Con-cOm'i-tant,  a.  Aocompan^ring.— 
n.  A  companion :  aocompammeni. 

Con- dense',  v.  t.  To  compress  into  a 
smaller  compass ;  to  crowd. 

Cdn'de-sQ^n'sion,  n.  Act  of  conde- 
scending ;   affisbility. 

Con-dOlence,  n.  Expression  of  grief 
or  sympathy. 

Con-dO^e',  v.  i.  To  tend ;  to  contrib- 
ute. 

Con-fute\  V.  t.  To  disprove ;  to  prove 
to  befslse. 

Con-grit'u-l&te,  v.  t.  To  wish  joy  to. 
— Stn.    To  felicitate. 

Cdn-grit'u-l&'tion,  n.  Act  of  con- 
gratulating; felicitation. 

Con-jfiot'ure,  n.  Opinion  based  on  im- 
penect  knowledge ;  surmise  ;  guess. 
— V.  t,  [Lat.  con^  with,  together, 
and  jacere^  jectut^  to  throw.]  To 
guess ;  to  suspect ;  to  surmise. 

Con-jCinc'tion,  n.  Union ;  connection ; 
a  connecting  word. 

COn'scioOs-ness,  n.  Perception  of  what 
passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

Cto'so-nant,  a.  Agreeable;  consis- 
tent ;  accordant. — n.  A  sound  less 
open  than  a  vowel ;  a  letter  repre- 
senting such  sound. 

Con-struo'tion,  n.  Act  or  form  of  oon- 
struoting ;  thing  constructed ;  struc- 
ture ;  fabrication ;  edifice ;  interpre- 
tation. 

Cdn'strue,  r.  t.  To  translate,  inter- 
pret, or  explain. 

Cdn'tem-plA'tion,  n.  Meditation ; 
study,  as  opposed  to  action. 

COn'text,  n.  [Lai  eon,  with,  together, 
and  teiUtu^  knit]  Parte  of  a  dis- 
course that  precede  and  follow  a 
sentence  quoted. 

Con-trlc'tion,  n.  The  shortening  of  a 
wordj  by  the  omission  of  a  letier  or 
syllable. 

Con-trast',  v.  t.  or  i.  To  plaoe  or 
stand  in  opposition. 
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Con-v6n'tion-a],  a.  Agreed  on ;  itip- 
ulated ;  sanotioned  by  usage. 

Cou-vSrge'f  V.  i.  To  tcmd  toward  one 
point. 

COn'ver-n&'tion,  n.  Familiar  dis- 
course; behavior. 

Con-vSrt',  V.  t.  To  change  to  another 
form  or  state. 

Con-vic'tion,  n.  A  proving  guilty; 
state  of  being  convinced ;  sense  of 
guilt;  confutation. 

Con-vlnye',  v.  I.  To  satisfy  by  evi- 
dence — Syn.  To  persuade. 

Co-ur'di-nate,  a.  Holding  the  same 
rank  or  degree. 

Cop'-u-la,  n.  The  word  whioh  unites 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition. 

Cfip'y-rlght  (-rit),  n.  The  sole  right 
of  an  author  to  publish  a  book,  etc. 
— V.  t.  To  secure  by  copyright,  as  a 
book. 

Oor-r^ra-tive,  a.  Having  mutual  re- 
lation. — n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stands  iu  a  reciprocal  relation  to 
some  other  person  or  thing. 

Court'e  sy  (kiirt'e-sy),  f*.  [From 
court.]    Pulitenens;  civilitv. 

Cre-dali-ty,  it.  Easiness  ox  belief; 
readiness  to  believe. 

Cri-t9'ri-on,  n.  {j)l.  Cri-tC'ri-a. )  A 
standard  of  judging. 

Crit'i-(,ise,  v.  I.  To  judge  and  remark 
upon  with  exactness. — v.  i.  To  act 
as  a  critic. 

Crit'i-yism,  n.  Art  or  act  of  criti- 
cising ;  critical  examination  or  re- 
mark. 

Cy'clo-pae'di-a,  or  Cv'olo-p6'di-a,  ».  A 
body  or  circle  oi  sciences ;  a  dic- 
tionary of  arts  and  sciences. 


De-dQc'tion,  n.    An  abatement ;  that 

which  is  deducted  ;  an  inference. 
D?f'er-enQe,  n.   Respect  or  concession 

to  another. 
De-fine',  v.  t.     To  end ;  to  mark  the 

limits  of ;  to  explain  ;  to  interpret. 
Dct'i-nite,  a.     Having  piecisc  limits  ; 

certain ;  exact. 
Dft'i-nl'tion  (-nish'un),  n.     De^-rip- 

tion  of  a  thintr  by   its  properties ; 

explanation  of  the  meaning    of    a 

word. 
De-llv'er-v,    ii.     Release  ;   surrender ; 

style  of  utterance. 
Dem'on-strate,  or  De-mun'-strAte,  v.  t. 


To  prove  fully  or  to  a  certainty.— 
Stn.  To  evince  ;  manifest. 

D^m'on-Htrft'tiou,  n.  I'roof  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

De-mon'stra-tlve.  a.  Tending  to  dem- 
oubtrate;  ooncluRive. 

De-p6nd'ent,  a.  Relying;  aabordi- 
nate. — n.  One  subordinate  to  an- 
other. 

DSr'i-v&'tion,  n.  Deduction  from  a 
source ;  act  of  tra<dng  origin  or  de- 
scent, as  of  words. 

De-rOg'a-to-ry,  a.    Detracting. 

De-scrlp'tlon,  u.  Act  of  dcMribing ; 
account;  class. 

De-scrlp'tlve,  a.  Containing  descri|>- 
tion. 

Detail.  orDe-t&ir.  n.  A  minute  ac- 
count or  portion  ;  a  particular. 

De-t&il',  V.  t.  To  narrate  in  particu- 
lars ;  to  particularize ;  to  appo.nt  for 
a  particular  service. 

De-tract',  v.  i.  [Lat.  de,  from,  and  tra- 
here^  tvartwu^  to  draw.]  To  depre- 
ciate worth. — V.  L  To  slander. 

De-trSc'tion,  n.  Slander ;  defama- 
tion. 

De-vM'op,  V.  t.  To  unfold;  to  un- 
cover ;  to  lay  open  to  view. 

De'vi-&te,  V.  i.  TLat.  de^  from,  and 
viare^  to  travel.]  To  wander;  to 
go  astray  ;  to  err. 

De-vise',  v.  t  To  contrive ;  to  plan ; 
to  invent ;  to  give  by  will. — v,  L  To 
lay  a  plan. 

D^x'ter-oQR,  a.  Expert  in  manual 
acts  ;  skilful ;  adruit. 

D^x'ter-oQs  ly,  adv.  With  dexterity 
or  skill. 

Di'a-ldgue,  n.  A  discourse  between 
two  or  more. 

Dic'tion,  It.  Manner  of  expression; 
choice  of  wo:  ds. 

Dl-grl^s'sion  (-gr^h'un),  n.  A  devia- 
tion. 

DM&'tion,  or  Di-l&'tion,  n.  Act  of 
dilating:  expansion. 

Dis-cftrd',  v.  t.  To  dismiss ;  to  oast 
off. 

Dis-cCm' (diz-zCm'),  r.  t  ori.  To  see  ; 
to  perceive  and  recognize ;  to  judge. 

Dis-cjurse',  u.  Conversation;  talk; 
sermon ;  troatise. — v.  i.  To  oon- 
verRc;  to  talk. — v.  t.  To  utter  or 
give  forth. 

Dis-crect',  a.  Prudent;  oaatioua; 
sagacious. 

DisHcrS'tion    (-krish'un),     fi.      Ptn- 
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denM ;  ragacity  ;  freedom  to  act  >(   1 

DiB-cilm'i-nlte.  v.  (,    TodiitingaUh  ; 

Dii-cTlia'j-ni'tioD,  n.   Act  of  disonm- 

inmting  ;  murk  of  diicincttDn. 
Din-c:li>i',  e.  t.    [L>t.  rili.  apart,  and 

perse;  M  siainme  by diicunion. — 
SVH.  To  debate.  I 

Di»-oO>'siaii  (-kash'uD).  n.   A  debate; 


di»qu»itioni  dianutaiion. 
Dia-jano  tiuu,  n.     Diaaniou  ; 


Di«-t.lDct',    a,     i^psiatei   different; 
Di-v(rge',    V.    i.    To   toad   difleici 


.from 


_-    _.je-iy,  nd«.     In  diRerent  vayaoi 

diiectloDS. 
Da'al.  a.    Eipreiaing  theuambei  two, 
Dn-pllfi-tT.  n.   IL^t.  iliplieUM,Uoni 

(ju;i/f/,  double.]    Doiiblenea  of  art 

or    >peecli.~.SvN.      Diuimulation ; 

deceit;  giiiJe. 


Em-pbftt'io.  a.    Furcible ;  atrong  ;  at- 
Em-plr'ic-al.  a.     Caed   aud  applied 

Em-plr^i-clam,  »,    Qnackeiy. 

Em'u-li'tion,  n.  FUvalrv ;  competi- 
tion. 

En-cOmlwr,  o.  (.  To  impede  action 
by  a  load  Dr  burden. 

En-snEC,  >.  t.     To  insert,  as  a  roioa 

E-n6r'roi-ty,  n,  Atrocionme™ ;  de- 
pravity. 

Enter-tWn',  i:  t.  To  treat  with  hos- 
pitality ;  to  amuie. 

En-thii'f.i-bt,  n.   One  whote  imagiaa- 

En'thy-meme,  it.  An  arf^nment  cod- 
Hiatlng  of  only  two  propoaitions. 

E-nfl'mer-lte.  v,  t.  To  number;  to 
reckon  up  "lngly. 

B-uiiu'ci-ite  (-nQu'ahi-).  r.  I.     To  d». 


;f-f<s:t'ive. 


Able  ;   aotite  ;   effl-  I  Kp'i-gritm,  n.     A  abort  and  pointed 


EE-fl'oien-gy  (-flih'en-).  n.    Power  of 
produeiiiH  effect. 

E'KO-tiam.    n.     [Lat.  r<;D.    I.]     Self- 
commendation  ;  vanity, 

(.To  produce  with 


>'o-rale,  a.  Finished  with  great 
nent.  n.  The  constituent  part  of 
I'i-natr.  v,  I.    To  canae  to  diaap- 


lab 


E-lli 


o-cal,  a 


oui;  doubt- 
Lpt ;  a  abort, 


ae  iinimpurtarit :  .to  leare  out  of  con- 

aideration  ;  to  dedqoe  ;  to  infer. 
E-lla'ion  (-llih'un).  n.    Ttie  cutting  otT, 

ot  a  vowel  at  tiie  end  of  a  word. 
El-lip'aia,     H,     tfl.     El-ltp'ata.)      In 

gi:imm<ii;  the  omiasion  ot  a    word 

E.lfi\i..l*ie.  1'.   (.      To  explain;    to 

E-lfi'(>-d4'tion,  .1.     Eiplinat'on. 
Em-b'^l'llsh,  p.  I.     To  make  beautiful . 

E-iner'gon-cy,  n.  A  r'ainj!  out  of  a  ' 
Huid :  a  ludden  ocoaaion  ;  preaaing  . 
ncoeaaity.  i 


E-qmv' 

ful 
Eii'aay,  n.    Atrii 

iu  ful  mat  treat  :a<^. 
Ea-aPn'tial,  1.  Neccaaary toexiatenoe; 

very    im|iuttant, — n.     Cotuiitnuit 

principle. 
Kt'y-mOI'o-gT,  n.    Deiivation  of  word* 

tmm  tbcir  originals. 
Su'pbo-nT,    >i.     An  agreeable  aound 


Ex-b't'i-tnde.  n.     Eiactueu. 
Kx-<ct'nea>.  n.  '  Accuiusy  ;  nicety. 
El-i(('([er-»tlon.  «.     A  rcprewfotalion 

tieyond  the  truth. 
Ex-ai>s>'iTe.  K.    Exceeding  jiutlimita; 
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BK-clD'noo,  n.    Act  of  aTOlading ;  re-  I  Hlrteo-n;,  n.     [Oi 


IcoUon. 

Bx-otSs'oant,  a.  Orowing  ont  of 
•omothiDg  dw ;   in  >  pnlsmKtiml 

Bi-p<d'uoii,  n.     Act    of  sipuiding  ; 

dilatktiOD ;  eitont, 
Bx-pO'neDt.  n.     Index  of  &  power  in 

■Igabn :  s  repRHnUtiv a. 
Ex'po-eltion  (-ilah'nn),  It.     Expluu- 

tun  ;  intiriKeUtioD ;  ftD  exhibitioD 

Bi-tim'po-rl'iie-olli, d.  Uttowiwith- 
ont  preTiona  Btadj ;  nnpieinedi- 
Uted. 

Ei-tCn'ilTS-lj,  adv.   Widely  ;  UrgtXj. 

Ei-txii'k-fUti;*,  n.  State  of  b«ug 
■itr«T*guit ;  eioeu  ;  prndigslity. 


Tnonlo,  from 

.__ Iflgether.]     Agnw- 

ment;   oonooid  of  mniiokl  itniai 
that  differ  in  piuih  and  quality. 
HGt's-ro-gE'De-oQi,  a.     Of  •  different 

HOD'or-o-ry   (Su'm-),    a.    CDnfenins 


Fa-oe'tioDa,  o.     Hamorou* ;  witty. 
Fu-tl'tioQa    (-tiah'na),    a.     Hade   by 

art ;  artificial 
FUla-fy,   n,    DeceilfnLoeiH ;    deoep- 


Fe-li'(i-ioa>,  a.     Happy;  delightfnl ; 

very  appropriate. 
Tirilfi-tj,     n.       Great    happineaa. — 


I.    Bliu; 


FOr'eign  (fQr'in),  a.  Belonging  to  an- 
other couDtry ;  not  to  the  pnrpoae. 
— Sth.  Alien  ;  remote ;  eitrinilc. 

Foim'a-U,  n.     Presoribad  form. 

FAnc'tion,  n.     Office  ;  employmeat. 

Fnn'da-mint'kl,  a.  Pertuuiiig  to  the 
fonadation ;  eaaential. 

FOtlle.  a,  Uieleu  ;  Tain  ;  worthleaa ; 
ineffectual 


G»n'er-0"i-ty,  n.     Stite  of  being  gen- 

enl :  the  greateet  part 
Otn'er-al-l-tft'tion,  n.     Act  of  gener. 

aJiiing. 
G»n'er-ii^~i»,  v.  t.     To  arrange  undei 

general  heada. 
G»n'er-(kte,    v.    t.      To    produce ;    tc 

Gro-t^ne'  (-tfak'),  a.  Wildly  fonnad  : 

odd;  whimsical. 
Onlr'an-lM',   v.   I.    To  wamnl— il 

A  lonty  for  peif< 


Hci'mor-olia  (or  yn'mni*),  a.    Eihib- 
I      itiog    hnmor  ;     JDOular  ;    wagguh  ; 
I      pleawnt ;  pUyfnl. 
I  Hy'gl-Aie,  n.    Soimoe  of  the  preaar- 
Tation  of  health. 

Hy-pfio'ri-ey,  H.     Diaaimnlation  ;  in- 

H*;pOthWa.  or  Hf^OUi'e^Ii  (p{. 
Hir-pAt.h'e-*Ca,  hl-erbl-),  n.  Snppo- 
aitioQ ;  propodtiou  umioied. 

I-df'al,  a.  Eiiating  in  idea  or  in 
fancy.— Stn.  Viaionary  ;  faneifill; 
imaginary;  anreal — n  Theoonoep- 
Uon  of  a  thing  in  it*  moat  perfect 
atalo. 
Id'i-om.  H,     An  ezpreaaion  peanliar  to 

a  language. 
n-IOe'true.  v.  I.     To  explain ;  to  make 

clear ;  to  elacidatc 
InDB-tTt'lion,  n,     Suplaoatten  ;  ela- 

oidation. 
Im'be^lle.  a      Weakin  mindorbody. 
Im-Mr'tial,  a.     Free  from  biaa, — Btn. 

Unpreindioed ;  inatj  equitable. 
Im-pUe^   t>.   I.    To  hinder ; 

struct ;  to  retard. 
Im-pj^l'.  i>.  (.     To  una  torwmid. 
Im-pSr'Kin-al,  a.    Not  Tuied  Moerd- 

ing  to  the  persona. 
Im-pi^salve,    a.      Frododng    •fleet; 
I      EOaoeptihle. 

I  In-fa'cu-rete,  a.    Brroneoaa. 
I  In-Id'e-qnata,   a.     Not  equal  to  the 
I     parpoM. — Stn.  DnaqwU;  incomp*- 
.  tent;  iniuffident ;  defeotiira. 
luVDl'tiDU  [-nlsb'Dn],  n.  Bmpttnaaa 
I  _  exhaustion  from  lack  ct  food. 
I  In'ap-pru'pri-ate,     a 

I  In'ei-dent,    a.     P^nf   cm, „, 

I      likble  to  h»ppen.— n.     Tb»t  wUah 

h^X:--^     a. 
,      sionally. 
In.«lade',   *.   t. 


enoy. 
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In'eiHi-fral-ty,    «.      UDaniUbloum',  ,  Iii-tei'pret-&'tuin,    n.     ExpUnatioo ; 

' ■ sipoiitioa;  Tenion. 

In'ter-rOg'k-tlre,  a.   DeDotbig  >  qosi- 
tioD.— n.  A  wurd  tittt  IndiaatM  a 

In'taT-raption,  n.  laterpoiitiini ;  atop ; 

lu'toi-tpene'  i 


In-cOn'gtu-olU,     . 

Sin.  Unfit ;  inappropriate ;  uuiuut- 
able. 

In-dffi-nlte,  a.     Not  preciw. 

In-dM'i-oa-c;,  n.  Want  ot  dslioaof . 

'-■""■■  —    -      OffeniivB  to  purity  ; 


In'dBl'iH 


In'dia-ptn'u-ble,  a     Kot  to  ba   du- 

penKd  with ;  abaolati ly  necemaij, 

In-dorw'raeDt,  n.     A  writing  of  ona'i 

tion;  approTal. 

iD-davs',  c.  1'     To  lead  byperBuauoD. 
In-du^'mant,  n.     AnythiDgvbiohin- 

In-ci'ti-a  <-er'ibI-a),  n.  Thatproper- 
cv  of  mattsr  by  vbioh  it  teDdi  mta 
at  r«t  to  remain  M,  and  when  in 

Iu-»T'i-ta-hte,  a.     Not  to  be  aVoided ; 

unaroidable. 
la'fer-enfe,  it.     Deduction  from  pre- 

iD'form'u,  <t.     Wanting  form  ;  witb- 


iTention;  I 


In'ter-T^n'tion,  n.     Act  of  intcrren- 

io^;  interpodtioQ. 
Intn-oate.  a.    Entangled  oi  iuroWad ; 
,  complioated. 
In-trln'uo,   a,     lateroal;    tme;  raal; 

inherent ;  eawntiaL 
In'tTO-dliotion,  a.     Aot  of  introdno- 

In-i^r'aion.  n.    A  oomplete  ehanga  of 

ordsr  or  plaoa. 
In-vte'ti-gt'tion,  n.     A  •aarahiDg  for 
_  troth ;  flxaminatian ;  inqoiry. 
I'ron-y,  n.    Bpeeob  intended  to  eon- 

TBy    a    oontrary    ■ignifioation ;     a 
,  ipeoies  of  ridioius. 
Ir're-elBt'i-ble    a.     Impomble  to    be 

reeiited  with  enocMa. 
Ir-iiT'rr-en^e,  n.     Want  ol 


in-iert',  v.  t.    To  liring  into  or  among ;  i 

to  introdaoe.  i 

In-aer'tion,  it.     Aotaf  inierting;  thing  | 

lii-un'u-a-tiDg,  ppr.  Creeping  or ' 
winding  in ;  iiueniibly  winning  , 
favor  and  confident. 

In'itinct,  n.  UnoonMiooi,  iuvolnn- 
taiy,  or  unreaiioniiig  prompting  ta 
action. — a.  Morea  from  witMu  ; 
actuated.  , 

In-t<n'gi-ble,  a,     Not  perceptible  by  i 

In'tel-leot'u-al.    a.     Relating   to   the  i 

nnderatanding ;  mental  | 

lu-tetli-gent.  a.     Knowing:  inatrnot- 


dealing*  1 


In  t«r-e3an>e,    i 

fellowahip. 
In'ter-lln'e-l'tion,    n.     A    writinj   or 

printing  between  linca 
Inter- pCn'e-trftte,  i:  t.     To  penetrate 

between  other  ■abaUnoea 
in;ter-po-lk'tion,  n.     The  aot  ot  foiat- 


Le'gend.  or  Ug'end,  r.  A  renuA- 
bdIb  story  ;  ioaoription  -  motto. 

Le-glt'i-mate,  a.    Lawtnl:  geonine. 

Li'a-bll'i-ty,  ».  A  atata  of  b<dng  Uft- 
bls :  reaponubility  ;  '  ~  *  ~ 


e  by  writing:  i 
filing  a  libaC 
Jifcenae,   H.      Permiaaion  ;    exoeaa  of 

li)>erty, — i.  t.    To  permit  by  lagil 

warrant ;  to  anthonxe. 
Iilm'it,  It.    A  bound :   border. — r.  t, 

Toaet  bounda  to  ;  to  confine  within 

certain  bounda 
LIt'et-a-ry,  a.    Relating  to  literahira. 
Ut'er-a-tDre,  n.     Aoqaaintanoa  with 

book*:  literary  produotiona — Bnr. 

Learaiug;  erudition. 
L6g^o,  n,    Boleoce  and  art  of  rauoo- 
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Mft-lTf?'nant,  a.    Af  alicioaH ;  dangerous 

to  life. 
Man'i-fe8t-&'tion,  n.     Exhibition  ;  diii- 


£lay ;  revelation. 


i-mum,  n.  {pi.  MSx'i-ma).  The 
greatest  quantity  or  value  attain- 
able in  a  given  cuse. 

Mis-ip'pre-n^n'sionf  n.     A  mistake. 

MfidVr-ate,  a.  Not  violent  or  exces- 
sive ;  teni{»erate ;  soljer. 

Mod'cr-a'tion,  n.  State  of  being  mod- 
erate. 

Mod'i-fi'er,  «.  He  wiio,  or  that  which, 
modifies. 

Mml'i-fy,  V.  t.  To  change  the  form  of ; 
to  qnalify  ;  to  vary. 

Mun'o-logue,  n.  A  speech  by  one 
person. 

Mo-nr»p'o-lize,  v.  t.  To  engross  the 
whole  of. 

Mor'bid,   <».      [Lat.    morhidtM^  from ! 
niorbttn,  diHf.*apo.]      Not    Round   or 
healthy. — Sy.v.      Disea-sed  ;  sickly; 
sick. 

Mut'u-al,  a.  Reciprocal ;  acting  in 
return. 

Myth,  7^     A  religions  fable ;  a  fiction. 

My-thol'o-gv,  u.  A  syutem  of  fabn- 
lous  doctrines  respecting  heathen 
deities. 

Nar-r&'tion,  a.  Relation  ;  rehearsal ; 
recital ;  account. 

NPgli-gent-ly,  adv.  Heedlessly  ;  care- 
lessly. 

Ob-j5ct1ve,  a.  Relating  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  outward ;  external. 

Ob-scfire',    a.      Dark  ;    gloomy ;    not ! 
easily  understood  ;  not  much  known. 
— V.    t.     To   darken ;  to  make  less 
clear  or  beautiful. 

Ob-serve',  ».  t.  To  see  ;  to  notice ;  to 
utter,  as  a  remark. 

Ob'so-lPte,  a.     Disused ;  out  of  date. 

Ob-trude',  v.  i.    To  tiirust  in  or  upon ; 

^  to  urge  upon  against  the  will. 

Ob'vi-oQs,  a.     Evident ;  clear. 

O-pTn'ion,  n.  Judgment  formed  by 
the  mind  ;  notion  ;  sentiment ;  per- 
suasion. 

Op-p>')'nent,  a.  Opposing;  antago- 
nistic.— n.  An  opposer ;  an  antago- 
nist. 

O-r&'tion,  n.  A  public  and  elaborate 
discourse. 

Or'natc.  a.  Adorned ;  decorated ; 
beautiful. 


Or'tho-e-py,    n.     Correct   pnmancia- 
^  tion  of  words. 

Os'ten-ta-tioOs,  a.  Affectedly  ahowy  ; 
gaudy ;  pretentious. 

Pin'der,  v.  t.  To  act  as  agent  for  the 
passions  of  others. 

Pdr'a-ble,  n.     A  moral  &ble. 

Par'a-dOx,  n.  A  tenet  seemingly  ab- 
surd, yet  true. 

P^l'ant-ry,  n.  Ostentation  of  learn- 
ing. 

Per-ijgp'tion,  n.  Act  or  power  of  per- 
ceiving.— Stn.  Idea;  conoeption ; 
sentiment ;  sensation ;  ob:iervation. 

P?r'emp-to-ry,  a.    Positive ;  absolute. 

Por'fect,  a.  [Lat.  prrfeetun^  per- 
formed, finished.]  Complete;  fin- 
ished; consummate. 

Per'fect,  or  Per-f5ct',  v.  t.  To  fin- 
ish; to  complete. 

Per-f^c'tion,  n.  State  of  being  per- 
fect ;  completeness. 

Per'ma-nent,  a.     Durable;  lasting. 

Per-mls'sion  (-mlsh'un),  fi.  Act  of 
permitting ;  formal  consent ;  leave ; 
liberty. 

P^r'o-ra'tion,  n.  The  dosing  part  of 
an  oration. 

Per'qui-sitc,  n.  An  extra  allowanoe 
in  money  or  other  things. 

Per-spec'tive,  a.  Relating  to  viiion. 
— 7/.  Art  of  representing  objecta 
correctly  on  a  plain  surface. 

Per'spi-cu'i-ty,  «.    Clearness. 

Per-su&de',  t'.  ^  To  influence  by  argu- 
ment or  entreaty. 

Per-sua'sion.  u.  Act  of  persuading; 
crecJ  ;  belief ;  opinion ;  reason. 

Per-vade'.  i'.  /.  [Lat.  pervcLdere^  ft. 
per^  through,  and  vadere^  to  go.] 
To  pass  through. 

Phrase,  n.  A  sentence;  mode  of 
speech;  style;  diction. — v.  t.  To 
name  or  style. 

Phr&'se-oro-gy,  n.  Ifanner  of  expres- 
sion. 

Pla'c&te,  V.  t.     To  appease  or  pacify. 

Plaa'si-ble  a.  Superficially  pleasing ; 
apparently  right. — Syn.  Specious. 

Po-lite\  a.  '  Polished ;  refined. 

Po  ITte'neas,  n.  Good  breeding ;  cour- 
tesy. 

Pos'si-bll'i-ty.  w.  The  power  of  being 
or  doine  ;  that  which  ia  possible. 

Pric'ti-cal,  a.  Relating  to  practice; 
capable  of  being  turned  to  uie. 

Pro-cede',  v.  U    To  go  before. 
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Pre-Qlft'ion,  (-sish^un),  n.  Exftoinets ; 
accuracy. 

Pre-dDm'i-nanye,  n.  Asoendenoy; 
B.iperiority. 

Pr^rer-en^e,  n.  Entimaiion  or  choice 
above  another. 

Pre-flx',  V.  t.    To  place  before. 

Pre'f  Ix,  n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word 
prefixed. 

PrOj'u-dlce,  n.  Prejudgment;  un- 
reasonable prepossession  ;  bias ;  in- 
jury.— V.  t.     Tx>  bias  unduly. 

PrJj'u-dl'cial  (-dish-al),  a.  Likely  to 
injure ;  hurtfuL 

Prcp'a-ri'tion,  n.  Act  of  preparing, 
or  making  ready ;  preparatory  act. 

Pr^h'en-t&'tion,  n.  Act  of  presenting ; 
exhibition. 

Pre-samp'tion,  n.  Opinion ;  strong 
probability  ;  excess  of  confidence. 

Pre-sampt'u-ous,  a.  Rash ;  bold ;  un- 
duly confident. 

Pre-t^n'sion,  n.  Claim,  tme  or  false; 
pretense. 

Pre-t<^n'tiod8,  a.  Making  great  pre- 
tensions. 

Pro-hib'it,  ?'.  t.     To  forbid. 

Pro-nun'ci-ft'tion  (-ahI-&'-8hun),  n  • 
Act  or  mode  of  utterance. 

Pro-pur'tion,  n.  Comparatiye  rela- 
tion ;  equal  share. — v.t.  To  adjust 
in  a  suitable  proportion,  as  one  part 
to  another. 

Pro-prl'e-ty,  n.  Fitness  ;  justness ; 
decorum. 

Pro-vTn\ial.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
province.  — a.  Belonging  to  a  prov- 
mce;  unpolished. 

Pro-vXn'^iai-Xsm,  n.  Peculiarity  of 
speech  in  a  province. 

Prox-Im'i-t^,  n.  Immediate  nearness. 

Panct'u-&'tion,  w.  A  ct  or  art  of  divid- 
ing sentences  by  means  of  points. 

Pan'gen-cy,  n.    Sharpness;  keenness. 

Qu&int,  a.  Artificially  elegant;  odd 
and  antique. — Stn.  8trange ;  whim- 
sical ;  fanciful ;  singular ;  queer. 

Quiint'ness,  n.  State  of  being  quaint ; 
oddness. 

Quari-fi-c&'tion,  n.  That  which  qual- 
ifies ;  legal  requisite  ;  endowment ; 
accomplishment ;  restriction ;  mod- 
ification. 

Qual'i-fy.  v.  t.  [Lat.  qualijicare^  fr. 
qualix,  such,  and /rtr^rc,  to  make.] 
To  fit ;  to  prepare ;  to  modify  ;  to 
limit ;  to  abate ;  to  restrict 


R&'di-Os,  n.  {pi  R&'di-T.)  Half  of 
the  diameter  of  a  circle. 

Raii'ler-y  (r&l'ler-y),  n.  Banter;  good- 
humoied  pleasantry  or  slight  satire. 

R6'oa.pIt'u-l&te,  v.  t.  To  repeat  in  a 
summary  way. — Stw.  Tq  reiterate ; 
recite ;  rehearse. 

RSc'og-ni'tion  (-nish'un),  n.  Act  of 
recognizing  ;  acknowledgment  ; 
avowal. 

R^c'og-nlze,  v.  t.  To  know  again ;  to 
acknowledge. 

R^'om-mend  ft'tion,  n.  Act  of  prais- 
ing ;  that  which  commends  to  mvor ; 
commendation ;  act  of  advising. 

Re'con-stract.  v.  t.    To  rebuild. 

Re-dan'dan^e,  n.  Superfluous  quan- 
tity; excess. 

Re-fl?c'tion,  n.  Act  of  reflecting ;  at- 
tentive consideration ;  censure ;  that 
which  is  produced  by  reflecting. 

Re'flex,  a.  Directed  backward;  re- 
troactive. 

Rc-fr&in',  v.  t.  or  i.  To  abstain ;  to 
forbear. — n.  Burden  of  a  song. 

Re-fute',  V.  t.     To  prove  false. 

Re-jJ^c'tion.  n.     Act  of  rejecting. 

Re-l:i'tiun,  n.  Act  of  relating ;  narra- 
tive of  £EM}t8 ;  any  connection  estab- 
lished. 

RSl'a-tlve,  a.  Having  relation ;  re- 
specting.— n.  One  connected  by 
blood  or  affinity  ;  that  which  relates 
to  sometning  else. 

Relax  Action,  n.  A  slackening;  re- 
lief from  laborious  or  painful  du- 
ties. 

Rpp'e-trtion  (-tish'un),  n.  Act  of  re- 
peating ;  iteration. 

Re-pr)^ss ,  v.  t.  To  put  down ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  crush. 

Re'pro-dac'tion,  n.  Act  or  process 
01  producing  anew ;  thing  repro- 
duced. 

Re-proof,  n.  Censure  expressed ;  re- 
buke. 

R?p'u-ta-ble,  a.  Of  good  repute ;  re- 
spectable. 

Rl^p'u-t&'tion,  n.  General  estimation: 
good  name;  credit;  honor  derived 
trom  public  esteem. 

Re-pute\  V.  U  To  hold  in  estimation  ; 
to  think.— n.  Reputation;  estima- 
tion. 

Riki'ui-slte  (rfk'wi-zit),  a.  Re<^uired  ; 
necessary. — n.  That  which  m  nec- 
essary. 

RCs-o-la'tion,  n.     Fixed  purpose  ;  the 
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•fOi  of  ■eparifetng  pftrto  of  a  complex 
idaiL 

B*-tpOii'ii-bni-ty,  n.  Liability  to 
anawer  or  pay. 

Rf-apto'u-ble,  a.  Liable  to  aoooimt. 
-^ra.  Aocoantable ;  answerable. 

Re-ttrloV,  V.  t.  To  limit ;  to  rettrain ; 
to  oonfine. 

Re-tSn'tioa,  n.    Act  of  retaining. 

Refi-cenoe,  n.  [Lat.  re  and  tticto^ 
to  be  silent.]  Concealment  by  si- 
lence. 

R#-tdrt',  n.  Censare  returned ;  xep- 
4rtee ;  a  chemical  vessel. — v.  t.  To 
thzuwbaok;  to  retam;  to  make  a 
■harp  reply. 

Be-Tise',  v.  t.  To  examine  with  care 
for  correction;  to  review. — n.  A 
■eoond  proof-sheet 

Re-Tls'ion  (-Tizh'on),  n.  Act  of  re- 
vising or  reviewing. 

RhSt'o-rio  (rSt'-),  n.  The  art  of  speak- 
ing or  writing  with  elegance,  pro- 
pnety,  and  force. 


Sa-gX^'i-ty,  n.  Quick  discernment; 
penetration. 

BU'a-t4'tion,  n.  Act  of  greeting  an- 
other.—SrN.  Greeting ;  salute ;  ad- 
dress. 

SiLr'casm,  n.    Bitter  reproach. 

Sar-cis'tic.  a.  Bitterly  satirical; 
soomfuliy  severe. 

SAt'ir-ist,  n.     One  who  writes  satire. 

BdE'enQe,  n.  [Lat.  acientia^  fr.  scire^  to 
jmow.l    Knowledge;    ooUeotion  of 

feneriu  principles ;  philosophical 
nowledge. 

Bo5pe.  n.  Sweep  or  range  of  the  eye 
or  mind  ;  that  at  whicn  one  aims  ; 
free  coarse. — Stn.  Spaoe;  room; 
intention;  tendency;  drift 

Scru'ti-nise,  v.  t.  To  examine  or 
search  closely. 

8elf'-oon-9Cit',  n.  High  opinion  of 
one's  powers  or  endowments; 
vanity. 

S^n'si-bll'i-ty,  ti.  Capability  of  sen- 
sation ;  aouteness  of  perception. 

Sig'ni-fi-c&'tion,  n.  Meaning  ex- 
pressed by  words  or  signn. 

Sim-pliv'i-ty.  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  simple;  plainness;  artless- 
ness;  singleness;  weakness  of  in- 
tellect. 

Sin-^fr'i-ty,  n.  Freedom  from  dis- 
guise; honesty. 


Sdl'e-^Ksra,  ft.  Impropriety  in  laiu 
I     enage ;  any  absurdity. 

S&lv'ent,  a.  Able  to  pav  debts ;  dis- 
solving.— n.  A  flnia  which  dis- 
solves any  substance. 

So-nO'roas,  a.  Giving  aoond  when 
struck;  loud;  resounding;  high- 
sounding. 

Special  (spSsh'al),  a.  Peculiar;  tip- 
propriate;  specific  j  particular. 

Spe-Qlflc,  a.  Disttngnishinff  one 
from  another :  comprehendea  under 
a  kind ;  peculiar. — n.  An  infallible 
remedy. 

SpS9'i-men,  n.  A  sample ;  a  pattern ; 
a  model. 

Spdu'ta^6^-ty,  n.  Quality  of  acting 
freely  without  restraint;  voluntary 
action. 

8t8^-o-type,  n.  A  plate  of  type- 
metal  resembling  the  surface  of  a 
page  of  type. — v.  t.  To  make  stereo- 
type plates  for. 

8tlm'u-lus,  n.  Something  that  rouses 
either  to  mental  action  or  to  vital 
enei^. 

Stress,  n.  Pressure;  inqMwtanoe; 
foroe;  urgency. 

Sub-jSctlve,  a.  Relating  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  pertaining  to  one*a  own  con- 
sciousness. 

Sub-dr'di-nate,  a.  Inferior  in  order 
or  rank;  subject — n.  An  inferior. 

Sub-or'di-nAte,  v.  t.  To  make  subor- 
dinate or  inferior. 

Stib'sti-tate,  n.  One  person  or  thing 
put  in  pUce  of  another. — v,  I.  To 
put  in  the  place  of  aiK>tber.— 8tk. 
To  exchange ;  interohanga  . 

Sug-^Sst'  {or  sud-jSst'),  v,  t.  To  hint ; 
k>  mtimate. 

Su'por-v'il'i-ous,  a.  Haughty;  dieta- 
torial;  overbearing. 

Su-per'Au-oOs,  a.  More  than  ia 
wanted ;  useless. 

SQ'per-im-p6se,  v.  L  To  impoae  or  lay 
on  sometning  else. 

Su-pSrOa-tive,  a, '  Bxpreisinff  the 
highest  degree ;  most  exosUiiit ;  m- 
preme. 

S&'per-scrlptioo,  n.  A  writing  or  en- 
graving on  the  outside  or  above 
something  else. 

Sa'per-vise',  v.  t.  To  oversee,  for  di- 
rection ;  to  superintend ;  to  inapeet. 

Sdp'ple-ment,  n.    An  addition. 

Sus-^ep'ti-ble,  a.  Capable  of  leoeiv- 
ing  impressions. 
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Syl1»-ble,  n.  A  letter  or  oombiiui- 
tion  of  letters  nitered  together,  or 
by  one  impnlse  of  the  voice. 

Sym'pft-thH'ic,  a,  HaviDg,  or  pro- 
dnced  by,  sympathy. 

Sya'pa-thy,  n,  [6r.  $umpatheia^ 
from  <uft,  with,  and  pathos^  saffiBr- 
ing.]  Feliow-f eeling ;  commisera- 
tion;  pity. 

Syn'o-nym,  n.  A  word  which  has  the 
same  or  very  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing as  another  word. 

Syn'the-als,  n.  Composition,  or  the 
putting  of  two  or  more  things  to- 
geUier. 

TXct,  n.    Nice  perception  or  skill. 

TSoh'nic-al,  a.  Relating  to  any  art, 
science,  or  business. 

Terse'ness,  n.  Smoothness  and  com- 
pactness. 

Topic,  ».  Snbiect  of  discourse;  a 
matter  treated  of. 

Trans-f6rm',  v.  t.  To  change  the 
form  or  appearimce  of;  to  meta- 
morphose. 

Trans-mit',  v.  t.  [Lat.  tranamitUre^ 
fr.  tran»^  across,  over,  and  mittere^ 
to  send.]  To  send  from  one  person 
or  place  to  another. 

TriVi-al,  a.  Trifling;  light;  worth- 
less; inconsiderable. 

T&r'gid,  a.  Distended;  swelled; 
tumid;  bombastic. 

Typ'io-ai,  a.  ISmblematical ;  figura- 
tive. 


Ul-tS'ri-or,  a.  Lying  beyond ;  further ; 
more  remote. 

Un'im-pdach'a-ble,  a.    Not  to  be  im- 
peached ;  free  from  stain  or  f^t 
olameless. 

u'ni-Ter'sal,    a.     Extending  to  all 
whole;  totaL 

UB'age,n.  Mode  of  using;  treatment 
custom;  long-continued practloeL 


Villd,  a.  [Lat.  validua^  from  vaUre^ 
to  be  strong.]    Firm ;  good  in  law. 

Va-ri'e-ty,  n.  Change:  diflbrenoe; 
diversity ;  that  which  is  various  ;  a 
varied  assortment ;  a  form  subordi- 
nate to  a  species. 

Ver-nXc'Q-lar,  a.  Native;  bdonging 
to  the  country  of  one^s  birth. 

Vlg'i-lan^e,  n.  Forbearance  of  sleep ; 
watchfidness. 

Vlg'or-oas,  a.  Full  of,  or  exhibiting, 
active  force. — Syn.  Strong;  power- 
ful; forcible;  agile. 

VIn'di-c&'tion,  n.  Justification;  de- 
fense; support 

Vo-cXb'Q-la-ry.  n.  A  list  of  words  ar- 
ranged alphaoetically  and  exfdained ; 
sum  of  words  used. 

Vo-lu'mi-nofls,  a.  Consisting  of  many 
v<Mumes;  copious. 

Vouch,  V.  t.  To  call  to  witness ;  to 
warrant;  to  support;  to  estabUah. 
'.  i.  To  bear  witness. 


W&'ry,  a.    Cautious  of  danger ;  pra« 
dent;  circumspect. 
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